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PREFACE. 


The  pretensions  of  this  Tolume  are  very  humble.  It 
11  hardly  more  than  a  mere  record  of  facts.  It  is 
intended  fot  that  large  class  of  readers  who  require 
rnnall  publitalioos.  Conseq<icntly,  the  facts  are  briefly 
Mated.  Some  wilt  consider  this  a  defect ;  others,  a 
None,  it  is  presumed,  will  blame  the  author  for 
the  unavoidable  result  of  his  desigo.  No  doubt,  the 
fbllowiag  pages  contain  othetai^  mgrc  serious  defects 
than  that  of  brevity  ;  wl^^  iiideed,  unless  it  degenerate 

o  obscurity,  is  not  a  defect.  The  lyii\-eyed  tribe  of 
fault-seekers  seldom  sedic  in. vain.;. here,  however,  evea 
persons  of  candour  will  find  occasioDs  for  its  exercise. 
But  the  object  of  the  author's  solicitude  is,  that  his 
wofk  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  readers  ;  for  thai  it 
will  deeply  interest  them,  he  does  not  doubt.  So  rare 
an  example  of  so  many  virtues — the  example  of  Adam 
Clarke — can  scarcely  be  exhibited  in  vain.  While  some 
may,  perhaps,  be  stirred  up  to  imitate  his  industry 

e  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  many,  it  may 


hoped,  will  be  iiiciled  to  cmulnle  liia  failh,  his  zeal,  his 
piety.  But  that  in  wliich  lie  is  most  worthy  cif  itnitatioD 
is,  making  every  thing  subservient  to  the  reli^on  of 
Christ.  It  is  true  that  his  example  is  not  perfect.  His 
faults,  however,  were  fen.  They  were  obvious  also,  and 
not  very  pernicious  either  ac  respected  himself  or  others. 
Those  who  may  follow  in  his  footsteps  will  not  fall  into 
many  or  great  i;rrors.  With  respect  to  some  thiogi 
which  have  been  made  matters  of  complaint  against 
him,    he    was,   at    least,    more    sinned    against    than 


It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  honour  of  having 
cotoposeti  the  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Controversy 
concerning  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  doet  not  belong  to 
tbfl  author  of  the  previous  narrative.  Bert  its  imme- 
diate connection  with  Dr.  Clarke's  personal  history 
would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  its  introduction, 
were  apology  required.  May  its  timely  puUicalion 
save  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Conference  from  tumbling 
down  the  precipice  upon  the  brink  of  which  it  stands  ! 
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LIFE  AND  LABOURS 

OF 

ADAM  CLARKE,  LL.D 


CHAPTER  L 

The  great  use  of  biography  is  to  place  before  our  eyes 
examples  worthy  of  imitation.  Sometimes  distinguishe4 
men  write  their  own  history ;  but  the  history  of  such 
men  is  usually  written  by  others.  In  either  case, — in  the 
former,  through  intentional  concealment ;  in  the  latter, 
through  unavoidable  ignorance, — it  seldom  happens  that 
the  narrative  includes  a  sufficient  notice  of  their  early 
life.  Thus,  while  we  are  informed  that  they  acquired 
distinction  and  that  they  desei*ved  it,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  by  what  steps  they  attained  to  their  just  reputa- 
tion. The  result  is,  that  we  are  inspired  with  wonder 
instead  of  emulation.  '*  By  themselves  or  contempo- 
raries," says  one  who  is  writing  on  this  very  subject, 
"  their  public  transactions  have  been  in  general  amply 
recorded,  with  the  apparent  motives  which  led  them  to 
their  particular  lines  of  action,  and  the  objects  they  aimed 
at  by  thus  acting;  but  how  they  became  capable  of 
acting  such  parts,  how  their  minds  acquired  that  impulse 
which  gave  them  this  directioui  what  part  an  especial 
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Providence,  parental  influence,  accident,  singular  occur- 
rence, and  education,  had  in  forming  the  man,  pro- 
ducing those  habits  which  constituted  his  manners,  and 
prepared  him  for  his  future  lot  in  life,  we  are  rarely  told. 
Hence  the  main  benefit  of  biography  is  lost :  emulation, 
leading  to  imitation,  has  no  scope.  We  cannot  follow  the 
man,  because  we  do  not  see  his  previous  footsteps.  To 
US  he  is  inimitable,  because  he  is  enrobed  with  all  his 
distinguishing  perfections  and  eminence  before  we  are 
introduced  to  his  acquaintance."  The  defect  which  the 
illustrious  subject  of  the  following  memoir  has  here 
so  well  described,  happily  does  not  exist  with  respect  to 
him.  We  shall  be  able  to  trace  him  from  the  first 
dawnings  of  his  intellect  to  the  period  when  it  attained 
the  rank,  and  exerted  the  influence,  of  a  master-mind  ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  we  shall  perceive  how  truly  he  has 
said,  that  "  those  who  have  reached  the  highest  degrees 
of  elevation  beyond  those  who  were  bom  in  the  same 
circumstances  and  line  of  life,  were  not  indebted  so 
much  to  any  thing  extraordinary  in  themselves,  as  to  a 
well-timed  and  sedulous  use  of  their  own  powers,  and 
such  advantages  as  their  circumstances  afforded ;  and 
that  what  occur  to  others  as  mere  accidents,  were  by 
them  seized  and  pressed  into  their  own  service^  and 
showed  them  the  necessity  of  attentive  observation, 
that  neither  occurrence  nor  moment  should  pass  by  un- 
noticed or  unimproved."  It  will  appear,  in  fact,  that,  by 
mere  dint  of  patient  industry  and  an  exact  economy  of 
time,  attended  by  the  Divine  blessing,  he  rose  to  be  the 
first  biblical  scholar  of  his  own,  if  not  of  any  age. 
Thus  he  will  be  exhibited  as  an  example  of  imitable 
greatness,  and  that  principally  in  three  respects  :  for  the 
character  of  his  knowledge  enhanced  the  glory  of  its 
extent,  and  his  piety  shed  a  lustre  on  his  learning. 

Adam  Clarke*  was  bom  in  an  obscure  village  called 
Moybeg,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.     He  himself 

*  "  Clericus,"  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  "  was  originally  the  name  of  an 
office,  and  signified  the  clerk  or  learned  man,  who,  in  primitive  times, 
was  the  only  person  in  his  district  who  could  write  and  read  ;  such 
persons  did  not  fail  to  accumulate  respectable  property,  which  was 
maintained  and  increased  in  the  family ;  one  of  the  descendants,  ge^ 
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could  never  ascertain  either  the  day  or  the  month,  or' 
even  the  year,  of  his  birth.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  either 
1760  or  1762,  most  probably  the  former."*  We  owe 
this  wide  uncertainty  to  the  neglect  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  during  whose  incumbency  no  register  was 
kept.  **  This,*'  says  a  clerical  critic,  "  is  a  very  cha- 
racteristic, but  unhappily  not  rare,  specimen  of  the 
attention  formerly  paid  [in  plain  English,  disgraceful 
neglect]  in  many  country  parishes  to  those  parochial 
documents  which  affect  the  property  and  the  ancestry  of 
every  family  in  the  kingdom.  Even  to  this  moment  the 
system  is  most  inefficient;  and  often  the  details  are 
incorrect  and  slovenly,  particularly  for  the  want  of  due 
care  in  seeing  that  correct  duplicate  copies  are  provided, 
and  made  available  in  case  of  any  accident  happening 
to  the  parish  record."  It  is,  therefore,  high  time  that 
the  proposition  of  a  general  registry,  on  improved  prin- 
ciples, were  adopted.  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  with  much 
complacency  of  the  purity  of  his  descent :  his  ancestors 
*'  came  from  a  pure  and  ancient  stock  ;  they  had  never 
been  in  bondage  to  any  man,  had  never  been  legally  dis- 
graced, and  never  forfeited  their  character."  They  went 
over  to  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  they  had  considerable 
estates,  and  formed  honourable  matrimonial  connexions. 
As  those  estates  had  been  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  family 
before  Adam's  birth,  the  non-existence  of  a  register  of 
his  birth  was  never  productive  of  inconvenience.  William 
Clarke,  the  great-great-grandfather  of   Adam  Clarke, 


Derally  the  eldest  son,  being  brought  up  to  succeed  his  father.  This 
title,  in  process  of  time,  b^ame  the  surname  of  the  person  who  bore 
the  ofiice  ;  and  clericus,  le  clerc,  the  clerk,  and  afterwards  Clarke,  be- 
came the  cognomen,  or  surname,  by  which  all  the  descendants  of  the 
family  were  distinguished.  As  those  persons  who  were  designed  for 
ecclesiastical  functions  generally  got  an  education  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  community,  hence  they  were  termed  clerici,  clerks ;  and  this 
is  the  legal  title  by  which  every  clergyman  is  distinguished  to  the 
present  day." 

*  '*  I  have  heard  my  mother,"  observes  Dr.  Clarke,  in  one  of  his 
Jooroals,  "  say  I  was  born  in  tlie  year  that  the  French  took  Canick- 
iergus ;  but  my  father  was  wont  to  contest  this,  saying,  I  was  bom 
two  years  later." 
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was  a  Quaker.*  John,  the  son  of  William,  married 
Miss  Horseman,  the  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Carriok- 
fergus ;  and  they  had  issue,  eighteen  sonsf  and  one 
daughter.  Of  these,  William,  it  is  believed  the  eldest, 
a  builder  by  trade,  and  an  intelligent  religious  man, 
married  Miss  Boyd,  of  the  Boyds  of  Kilmarnock,  whose 
living  representative  is  Mr.  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  a  well- 
known  Greek  scholar.  This  marriage  was  productive  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  John,  the  eldest  of  the 
former,  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  Church.  He 
studied  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  successively,  and 
finally  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  But  severe  illness, 
followed  by  a  premature  marriage,  put  an  end  to  his  pro- 
spects in  the  Church ;  and  he  became  a  licensed  parish 
schoolmaster.  His  wife  was  a  descendant  of  the 
M'Leans,t  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides.     Shortly  after  the 

*  He  was  appointed  in  1690  to  receive  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when 
he  came  to  Carrickfergus.  He  had  received  the  principles  of  Georee 
Fox  ;  and,  as  he  could  not  uncover  his  head  to  any  man,  before  be 
came  near  to  the  piince,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  laid  it  on  a  stone  by 
tbe  wayside,  and  walked  forward.  When  he  met  the  prince,  he 
accosted  him  thus,  '*  William,  thou  art  welcome  to  this  kingdom." — 
"  I  thank  you,  Sir,''  replied  the  prince ;  and  the  interview  was  ao 
satisfactory  to  the  prince,  that  he  said,  **  You  are,  Sir,  the  best-bred 
gentleman  I  have  ever  met." 

t  Horseman  Clarke,  one  of  them,  and  several  other  young  men, 
having  pursued  a  mad  dog,  and  killed  him,  one  of  the  company,  in 
sport,  took  the  dog  by  the  legs,  and  hit  some  of  the  others  with  him, 
among  the  rest  Horseman,  against  whose  neck  some  of  tbe  foam  was 
spattered,  and  he  died  of  hydrophobia  in  three  days. 

t  One  of  her  brothers,  the  Rev.  I.  M'Lean,  a  Clergyman,  pos- 
sessed incredible  strength,  which  he  often  used,  not  in  the  best  of 
causes.  He  could  bend  iron  bars  with  a  stroke  of  his  arm,  and  roll  up 
large  pewter  dishes  like  a  scroll  with  his  fingers.  One  day  dining  at 
an  inn  with  two  officers,  who  wished  to  be  witty  at  the  parson's 
expense,  he  said  something  which  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  tbeir 
seif-confidence.  One  of  them,  considering  his  honour  touched,  said, 
"  Sir,  were  it  not  for  your  cloth,  I  would  oblige  you  to  eat  the  words 
you  have  spoken."  Mr.  M'Lean  rose  up  in  a  moment,  took  off  his 
coat,  rolled  it  up  in  a  bundle,  and  threw  it  under  the  table^  with  these 
fearful  words :  "Divinity,  lie  thou  there ;  and,  M'Lean,  do  for  thyself!" 
So  saying,  he  seized  the  foremost  of  the  heroes  by  the  cuff  of  tbe 
neck  and  by  the  waistband  of  the  breeches,  and  dashed  him  throueh 
the  strong  sash-window  of  the  apartment|  a  considerable  way  on  tbe 
opposite  pavement  of  the  street. 
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birth  of  the  eldest  son,  who  was  called  Tracy  after  an 
uncle  who  was  a  clergyman,  Mr,  Clarke  was  peniuaded, 
like  multitudes  ot  his  ill-conditioned  countrymen,  to 
emigrate  to  America,  having  the  expectation,  if  not  the 
promise,  of  a  Professorship  in  one  of  the  Universities 
which  were  then  rising  on  that  continent.  He  broke  up  his 
establishment,  converted  all  his  property  Into  cash,  pro- 
vided himself  with  ihc  equipment  necessary  to  an  emi- 
grant, and  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  with  his  wife  and 
ton,  from  tlie  port  of  Londonderry,  when  his  father,  who 
had  folbwed  him  from  the  country,  went  on  board  ;  and, 
by  the  Joint  force  of  tears,  entreaties,  and  commands, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  rdinquish  his  design,  and,  forfeit- 
ing his  passage,  to  return  into  the  country.  He  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  shock.  The  small  rem- 
nant of  his  property  was  exhausted,  while  as  yet  he  was 
Dndetennined  as  to  his  future  course  ;  and  in  this  des- 
titute condition  he  retired  to  the  village  of  Moybeg  in 
the  parish  of  Kilchroaaghan,  of  which  Mr.  Tracy,  his 
broitier- in-law,  was  rector,  and  where,  as  has  been 
already  slated,  Adam,  his  second  son,  and  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  these  pages,  entered  upon  the  stage 
of  hfe. 

Tracy  Clarke  was  three  years  older  than  his  brother 
Adam,     The  uncle  after  whom  be  was  named,  being 
childless,  eugs^  to  educate  him  at  his  own  expense, 
and,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  had  taken  him  under 
his  roof;  but  death,  with  whom  no  contracls  are  sacred, 
f  released  Mr.  Tracy  from  all  earthly  obligations  shortly 
I,  aher  he  had  assumed  the  charge  of  bis  nephew.     Tracy, 
Kietuming  to  his  father's  house,  received  from  him  a 
I  dassiciil  education  ;  and,  at  an  early  age,  was  appointed 
and  licensed  to  act  as  schoolmaster  in  a  parish  coutigu- 
ons  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Clarke  himself  had  formerly 
tustainrd  a  similar  station.    Weary  of  this  office,  which 
promised  neither  comfort  nor  emolument,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine.     Having  served  en 
ftpprenticeship  to  a  Mr.  Pollock,    a  skilful  and  well- 
educated  prac^tioner  in  the  town  of  Magherafell,  he 
woceeded  to  Dublin,  where  he  studied  anatomy  under 
■vr.  Cleghorne,  the  celebrated  professor  of  tW  science. 
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Failiog  ID  his  endeavours  to  obtaio  an  appointment  io 
the  Navy,  he  went  out  in  a  slave  ship.  After  two  voyages 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  he  resigned  his  post,  filled  with 
horror  and  disgust  at  the  inhuman  traflic.  He  married 
and  commenced  practice  at  Maghull,  eight  miles  from 
Liverpool,  where,  during  many  years,  he  was  remarkably 
successful  in  his  profession,  and  was  universally  respected* 
Dying  in  1802,  he  left  behind  him  four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  boys  had  the  advantage  of  being  edu- 
cated by  their  uncle  Adam.  The  oldest  is  a  learned 
man  and  author  of  a  remarkable  work,  entitled  *'  An 
Exposition  of  the  False  Prophet,  and  the  Number  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast."  Two  of  his  brothers  embraced  the 
medical  profession,  one  of  whom  is  a  surgeon  in  the 
Navy. 

Having  given  this  brief  account  of  the  family  con- 
nexions of  Adam  Clarke,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  trace 
his  own  eventful  history.  Hardily  brought  up,  he  took 
to  his  feet  at  the  age  of  eight  months,  and,  when  nine 
months  old,  was  permitted  to  run  about  unattended.  He 
was  remarkably  patient  of  cold,  it  being  one  of  his 
amusements  to  dig  holes  in  the  snow  and  sit  down  in 
them,  with  no  other  covering  than  his  shirt.  By  these 
and  other  means  he  acquired  uncommon  strength,  though 
his  natural  constitution  was  but  moderately  strong.  In 
fulfilment  of  a  promise,  his  grandparents,  at  whose  re- 
quest his  uncle  Tracy  baptised  him  by  the  name  of 
Adam,  took  charge  of  him  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  dispense  with  a  mother's  care.  They  had  engaged  to 
take  him  as  their  own,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
education  ;  but  his  bold  and  adventurous  disposition  was 
not  compatible  with  his  grandmother's  peace  of  mind ; 
and,  fearing  that  he  would  one  day  be  drowned  in  a 
draw-well  into  which  he  was  apt  to  peep  when  it  was 
left  uncovered,  she  returned  him  to  his  parents.  When 
about  five  years  old,  he  took  the  small-pox  in  the  natural 
way,  inoculation  being  then  but  little  known.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  unusual  love  of  the  open  air,  he  would 
probably  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disorder,  or,  at  least, 
to  the  absurd  mode  of  treating  it  then  common.  This 
consisted  in  an  accumulated  load  of  bed-clothes,  and  the 
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wbctitulioD  of  Spirituous  Triors  for  cooling  medicine. 

idam,  however,  would  not  submil  to  conBnement ;  bnt, 

whenever  he  found  an  oppottHiiily,  lie  left  his  bed,  and 

na,  naked,  out  of  doors.     By  Itie  adoption  of  what  he 

c*IIb  "  this  cool  regimen,"  he  passed  safely  through  the 

criMS,  and,  though  covered  with  the  di^a^  from  head  to 

fcot,  finsliy  escaped  without  a  single  mark.     We  smile 

at  the  ignorance  and  ahsurdities  of  onr  forefathera  ;  but, 

in  the  progress  of  discovery,  we  ourselves  may  afford 

_  •irailaraniusementtofuturegenerations.  When  the  proper 

L  Mmedy  for  cholera  shall  be  found  out,  our  modes  of 

Kmating  it  may  appear  not  less  ridiculous,  or  less  Hiber- 

Hairni,  than  tlte  method  of  curing  the  «mall-pox  formerly 

prtctised  in  thai  counlry. 

He  received  his  first  impressioDs  concerning  the  awful 
mlities  of  the  eternal  world  when  six  years  old.  At 
diia  time  his  father  lived  at  Maghera,  where  he  kept  an 
English  and  classical  school.*  Amonghis  pupils  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  rector,  the  friend  of  Johnson, 
and  afterwards  successively  bishop  of  Kilaloe  and  of 

Mt.  C.'t  Khiwl  mu  of  a  mix«<J  oMure.  He  bughl  hy  binwlf 
I,  Ucadiog,  Writiuj;,  >di1  AiUhoKtic,  (wmpriun^  Book-keeping, 
igaDDinctry,  mil  Nsvigatioa  ;  l(iecl[i«[  with  the  Greek  and  LatU 
'  I.  Tbe  piire  at  which  eitdi  wit  uughl  may  be  icpuled  > 
,y  : — Reiding  l^d.  per  v/ixk  .  Writiug  2il.;  WiiCtBg  sad 
AccxHinls,  U.  ;  lad  Creek  anJ  Latin.  7t.  pel  qunrtei.  Tbeie  were 
(ha  bigbesi  lermi  in  llial  couali;  in  Ike  Uller  end  or  the  ei^bleenlh 
— ..._       ei.__ij  :.   i — ipposed  thai  the  wQik  wu  piopoilioned  lo 


4«  wiges, 


iHl  itanj,  cimicil  ■choli 
wilh  ariihmelk',  «iid  tai 


ighl  il  well  1 


uicul 


in  mean  jud^  in  ■  msttei  of  lli 

a  heard  n  ray,  "  I  haie  kDDwn  miny  of  mare  spkiidid 

ttlenti  thin  tny   lilher.  many  wlioctnild  ihioe  more  pro  r> 

B  Greek  and  I*tiB  learning ;  IkiI  a  more  correct  «cliolir  I 

'    Muiy  peiwoa  of  coDiidemhle  eminetmi  in  all  dopart- 

lenra  and  lileratare  were  eduoCad  bv  Mr,  Clarke, — 

PitibyteriaD  MlniMera,  and  Popish  I'riciU  -,  Lawycti, 
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Limerick.  With  another  of  the  papils,  James  Brooks^ 
who  was  the  tenth  child  of  his  parents,*  Adam  formed 
an  intimate  friendship.  One  day>  as  they  sat  upon  a 
bank,  they  entered  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
eternity,  and  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. They  were  so  affected  by  their  thoughts  that 
they  wept  bitterly ;  and,  after  praying  God  to  forgive 
their  sins  and  making  mutual  promises  of  amendment, 
they  separated  with  sad  hearts.  Adam,  upon  whose 
mind  the  sin  of  disobedience  to  his  parents  weighed 
heavily,  made  known  his  feelings  to  his  mother,  and 
told  her  that  he  hoped  in  future  to  use  no  bad  words, 
and  to  render  obedience  to  his  parents'  commands. 
His  mother  was  deeply  afiected  ;  and,  after  encouraging 
him  and  praying  for  him,  she  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  father.  But,  though  he  was  a  conscientious 
Churchman,  he  thought  little  of  the  matter ;  and  the 
young  penitent  was  discouraged.  But  the  smoking  flax 
was  not  quenched ;  and,  though  the  impression  grew 
faint,  it  did  not  wholly  disappear. 

He  evinced  an  unaccountable  antipathy  to  men 
with  "  fair  round  bellies  ; "  or,  to  use  his  own  uncere- 
monious phrase,  **  big  bellies.''    This  freak  displayed 

four  ID  the  depth  of  winter.  From  May  till  September,  he  allowed 
one  hour  for  dinner  :  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  school  was  con- 
tinued without  any  intermission.  He  had  only  two  vacations  in  the 
yediT,  amounting  to  three  weeks  in  the  whole ;  eight  days  at  Easter, 
and  a  fortnight  at  Christmas. 

*  Mrs.  Brooks,  having  gone  to  the  rector's  one  morning,  to  pay  her 
tithes,  took  little  James  in  her  hand  :  when  she  laid  down  her  money, 
ihe  observed : — "  Sir,  you  have  annually  the  tenth  of  all  I  possess, 
except  my  children  ;  it  is  but  justice  you  should  have  the  tenth  of 
them  also.  I  have  eleven,  and  this  is  my  tenth  son,  whom  I  have 
brought  to  you  as  the  tithe  of  my  children,  as  I  have  brought  the 
tithe  of  my  grain.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  take  and  provide  for  him." 
To  this  singular  address,  the  rector  found  it  difficult  to  reply.  He 
could  not,  at  first,  suppose  the  woman  to  be  in  earnest :  but,  on  her 
urging  her  application,  and  almost  insisting  on  his  receiving  this 
tenth  of  her  intellectual  live  stock,  both  his  benevolence  and  humanity 
were  affected  ; — he  immediately  accepted  the  child,  had  him  clothed. 
&€.,  let  bim  lodge  with  the  parents  for  a  time,  and  sent  him  to  school 
to  Mr*  John  Clarke.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  C.  removed  from  that  part 
of  the  country ;  and  what  became  of  the  interesting  young  man  is 
not  knowD,    He  was  always  called  Tithe  by  the  school-boys. 
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iir  in  his  Stem  reiectioa  of  the  Friendly  overtnrei 
Mr.  PearcG  Quinlin,  his  father's  neighbour.  With 
this  gentleman  Adam  ivas  n  great  favourite;  but,  ligura> 
lively  as  well  as  literally,  his  excessive  corpulence  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  advances,  and  the  eye  of  the  fasti- 
dious child  could  never  reconcile  itself  to  so  ffreat  a 
friend.  This  aversion  to  meji  of  the  F.ilstatf  stamp 
was  accideutally  deepened.  Mrs.  Clarke,  partaking  of 
the  common  superstition  which  awarded  tu  dumb  per- 
sons the  faculty  of  foretelling  future  events,  took  advan 
tage  of  a  call  made  by  a  man  of  this  class  at  her 
husband's  house,  to  tntjuire  into  her  son  Aduui's  des- 
tiny. Ahet  looking  at  the  boy  some  lime,  the  man  gave 
jrigns  that  he  would  be  very  fond  of  (he  botllc.  and  have 
:nonnou8  belly.  Adam  was  ypung  enough  to  fear 
the  prediction  might  prove  true  ;  but,  also  believing 
ttiat  God  could  avert  the  threatened  calamity,  he  imme- 
diately retired  into  a  field,  and  fervently  prayed  that 
"  he  might  never  be  suffered  to  lie  like  Pearce  Quinlin  I  " 
Whether  this  gentleman  exemplified  the  former  as  well 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  prediction,  dues  not  appear; 
Jbtit  it  is  certain  that  the  tnatler  ended  most  untortu- 
:ely  for  the  reputation  of  the  ptophet.  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  at  the  close  of  his  life,  could  not  be  truly  described 
being  corpulent ;  and  of  temperance  he  was  always 
an  example.  Some  prophecies,  it  has  been  remarked, 
contribute  to  their  own  fulfilment ;  but  the  subject  of 
diis  memoir  himself  suggests,  that  the  tendency  was 
quite  the  reverse  in  the  present  instance. 

Adam  was  naturally  an  inapt  scholar.     It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Alphabet.      His  teacher  rendered  matters  still    worse 
~  strong  censures  and  unseasonable  chastisement.     He 
nearly  been  made  a  dunce  for  life,  when  a  nelgh- 
iring  »choolmasler  chanced  to  lake  him  under  hand, 
ight  years  of  age,  and  but  yet  "  putting 
'els  and  consonants  together."   When  be  had  "  hob- 
throngb  his  lesson,"  his  leucher  ajwlogised  by  say- 
that  "  he  was  a  grievous  dunce.'      But  the  other, 
the  wiser  man,  clapping  Adam  on  the  head,  replied, 
Nercr  fear.  Sir :  this  lad  will  make  a  good  scliolar 
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yet/'  This  prediction  was  more  fortunate  than  that  of 
the  spaeman,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  its  own  ac- 
complishment. It  was  the  first  thing  which  checked 
Adam's  despair  of  making  progress  in  knowledge. 
Learning  alone  will  not  fit  a  man  to  be  a  teacher  of 
youth  :  a  certain  tact  and  a  good  temper  are  quite  as  es- 
sential. **  Many  children,  not  naturally  dull,  have  be- 
come so  under  the  influence  of  the  schoolmaster/'* 

But,  though  Adam  was  inspired  with  a  little  hope  by 
the  encouraging  remark  of  the  stranger,  it  had  not  en- 
dowed him  with  greater  ability.     When  he  had  acquired 
the  art  of  reading  with  tolerable  ease,  his  father,  who 
wished  to  make  him  a  scholar,  put  him  into  Lilly's  Latin 
Grammar.     Here  his  natural  slowness  of  understanding 
again  displayed  itself;  and,  as  we  hardly  need  add,  it  was 
not  assisted  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  his  book. 
After  a  dreadful  load  of  mechanical  labour,  he  reached 
the  middle  of  "  As  in  pnesenti."     Here,  however,  he 
came  to  a  dead  pause.     More  than  two  days  were  oc- 
cupied  in  vain   attempts  to  commit  to  memory  two  of 
those  abominable  verses,  and  the  overburdened  student 
had  thrown  down  the  book  in  despair,  when  the  threats 
of  his  teacher,  who  told  him  he  should  be  a  beggar  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  joined  to  the  jeers  of  his  fellow-pupils,  who 
stigmatised  him  as  a  stupid  ass,  roused  him  as  from  a 
lethargy :  "  he  felt,"  as  he  expressed  himself,  '*  as  if 
somethmg  had  broken  within  him ;  "  resumed  his  book, 
speedily  conquered  the  unconquerable  task,  and  went 
forward  with    an    ease  he    had  never   known    before. 
"  The  reproaches  of  his  school-fellows,"  says  he  him- 
self, "  were  the  sparks  which  fell  on   the  gunpowder, 
and  inflamed  it  instantly."     To  many  boys,  who  even- 
tually became  distinguished  men,  the  same  sudden  awak- 
ening of  the  intellectual  faculties  has  happened.     It  is 
well  to  suspend  the  rod  in  terrorem  over  a  naturally 
quick  boy,  to  spur  the  indolence  which  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  good  1  parts ;  but  moral  excitements  are  the 
proper  means  of  stimulating  those  who  have  a  desire  to 
learn,  and  yet  are  painfully  conscious  for  the  present  of 
their  inaptitude. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 
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Notwithstanding    this    sudden    [Iluiaiaatlon,    joud^ 
Clarke  ever  Touod    an  initial  difficulty  in   stniing  to 
oomprehend  any  thing.     This  might  arise  from  hJs  deler- 
minatioR  to  comprehend,  and  not  partially  apprehend, 
tvery  thing  to  which  he  applied  his  mind.     He  could 
not  be  satiihed  without  understanding  the  reason  ol'  a 
thing,  and  ihua  assuring  himself  that  he  was  upon  firm 
ground.*     lu  arithmetic  he  made  but  little  progress, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
treatise  (Fisher's)  from  which  he  derived  his  instructions. 
His  general  progress  in  learning  was  hindered  by  that 
which   hits  cramped  the  education  of  many  men,  the 
poverty  of  bis    family.     To   eke  out   the  insufficient 
mcouie  which  he  derived  from  ill-paid  tnitiou,  Mr.  Clarke 
found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  a  small  farm.     He  him- 
self assisted  in  tillingitbeforeand  after  school  hours,  and 
his  sons  attended  to  it  alternately  during  the  day.    They 
consequently  shared  between  them  the  instxuction  which 
each,  in  happier  circumstances,  would  have  had  to  him- 
self.   They  formed  apian  of  supplying  this  defect,  which 
^^  ^an  evinces  that    they   both  were  fond    o{  learning ; 
^UMch  on  leaving  school  communicating  to  the  other  what- 
^Hper  he  had  learned  duiiug  the  day.     It  is  worthy  of 
^Htomark,  that  the  farm  thus  cultivated  by  the  schoolmas- 
^'^  and  his  sons  was  cultiTated  according  to  the  rules 


I 


■  Sudi.  ia  (tet,  wki 


caw  duHng  llie  progieu  af  bit  life  ind 
nei  a  ailftcnllj,  he  milHl  to  eraminc  and  gu 
■piril  of  paticQl  iiKOKigatiaii,  never  leaping 
«  could,  by  learning  ol  UtMur.  iBmove  oul  of 
oenientlo  ibe  g 


lUing  cue  dav  upon  llie  Iter.  Elf  Balei,  and  Kemg  the  lint 

part  of  Dr.  Clirie  i  Coinoentary  lying  oa  the  (able,  happened  lo 

~~  ~  ''*'  thg  place  where  the  Docloc  malLei  such  luge  diiquuitioni 

lalioiu,  in  lerflteace  to  Oie  &iu  uf  Nnili'i  ark  :  and  iiguci 

'        ■  '  -  -'--     -----  that  the  Ilk  w- 


t.bullht « 


It  only  amply  luflicient  la  roniun  ihe  animalu 


10  requisite 


a  Brlr.  N.  bad  llnubed  reading  the  e< 


fei  them  duriiic  Ibei 


It  Ibeir  «joii 
rutted  Ihe  be 


■J  bund  theK  diflicultiei  in  the  8a- 


while  be  goes  liuoogb  tlieni." 
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laid  down  in  Virgil's  Georgics,  ^'  the  finest  prodac* 
tion/'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  own  way,  '<  of  the  finest 
poet  that  ever  lived."  Notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
climate  and  soil  between  Ireland  and  Italy,  Mr,  Clarke's- 
crops  were  equal  to  his  neighbours'.  This  circumstance 
has  afforded  some  amusement  to  the  critics:  some  say- 
ing, it  was  like  an  Irishman ;  and  others,  that  Mr.  Clarke 
did  not  reflect  that  Ireland  was  not  Italy.  These  writers, 
however,  had  they  reflected  a  little,  might  have  con- 
ceived it  just  possible,  that,  had  Dr.  Clarke  entered  into 
details  upon  the  subject,  instead  of  merely  mentioning 
the  fact,  It  would  have  appeared  that  his  father,  in  fol- 
lowing the  rules  of  Virgil,  had  sense  enough  to  make  due 
allowances  for  the  differences  of  soil  and  clime.  It  is 
evident  that  he  did  not  err  to  any  great  extent,  from  the 
fact,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  happily  recorded,  that  his 
crops  were  not  inferior  to  those  which  resulted  from 
other  and,  as  it  is  gratuitously  supposed,  better  modes 
of  tillage. 

The  school  in  which  young  Adam  received  his  clas- 
sical knowledge  was  situated  on  the  skirt  of  a  wood, 
upon  an  eminence  which  commanded  a  rich  variety 
of  prospect.  Into  that  wood,  as  into  the  groves  of  Aca- 
demus,  those  of  the  boys  who,  it  was  known,  would  not 
abuse  the  privilege  by  climbing  trees  and  robbing  birds^ 
nests,  were  occasionally  permitted  to  retire  with  their 
books ;  and  here  young  Clarke,  who  was  among  the 
number  of  the  privileged,  read  the  Eclogues  and  the 
Greorgics  of  Virgil,  with  living  illustrations  of  their  con- 
tents before  his  eyes  —  illustrations  which,  in  after  life, 
he  declared  to  be  finer  and  more  impressive  than  those 
of  the  Delphin  Edition  and  the  Variorum  Critics. 
Here,  too,  he  himself  made  the  first  trial  of  his  poetic 
powers,  by  producing,  one  holiday  afternoon,  a  satire 
upon  one  of  his  school-fellows,  of  which  some  portions 
have  been  preserved. 

It  was  entitled,  "  The  Parallel,  a  Poem  :  or  Verses 
on  William  W — k — n,of  Portglenone,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  describing  the  base  extraction,  high  insignificance, 
and  family  connexions,  of  the  said  William  W — k — n, 
alias.  Pigmy  Will.*'     Availing  himself  of  the  story  of 
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**  the  pigmies  and  the  cranes,"  as  referred  to  in  Homer, 

Pliny,  and  Juvenal,  he  described  his  antagonist,  "  the 

pigmy,"  as  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  crane.     The  fol* 

lowing  lines  may  suffice  as  a  specimen :  — 

*'  At  this  uohappy  change  of  place, 
\\\\\  made  a  haggard  rueful  face : 
And  earnestly  desired  to  be 
Rid  of  his  potent  enemy. 
The  crane  fast  sped,  now  hish,  now  low, 
Witii  her  poor  caitiflf  screaming  foe ; 
Till  coming  o'er  Portn^ro  town. 
She  loosed  her  fangs  and  let  him  down  ; 
And  he,  poor  wight,  like  old  king  log. 
Came  plump  directly  to  a  bog."' 

For  the  production  of  a  boy  not  nine  years  old, 
these  verses  evince  no  inconsiderable  share  of  ingenuity. 
The  rest  abound  in  classical  allusions,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  the  young  author  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Littleton's  Classical  Dictionary.  This 
enabled  him  to  acquire  credit  among  his  school-fel- 
lows, by  explaining  to  them  the  historical  passages  in 
their  lessons.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  attempted  the  composition  of  verse.  He  often 
amused  himself  with  making  hymns  and  versifying  the 
Psalms  of  David  ;  and  he  even  turned  the  first  four  chap- 
ters of  Solomon's  Song  into  stanzas  of  four  lines,  eights 
and  sixes.  Adam  was,  indeed,  pre-eminently  self-taught. 
Mr.  Moore,  who  states  that  he  knew  his  parents  well, 
declares,  that  he  could  not  get  the  teaching  there.  No 
wonder  that  he  who,  when  a  boy  of  eight  years,  could 
conquer  the  whole  heathen  mythology  and  biography, 
should  afterwards  have  coped  so  successfully  with  the 
folios  of  antiquity. 

Both  he  and  his  brother  were  passionately  fond  of 
reading,  devoting  all  their  spare  pence  to  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  all  their  spare  hours  to  their  perusal.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  of  what  materials  the  library  was  com- 
posed of  that  boy,  who,  when  he  became  a  man,  pos- 
sessed *'  one  of  the  most  select  and  valuable  private 
libraries  in  the  kingdom.'*  Dr.  Clarke  was  so  far  from 
regretting  or  feeling  ashamed,  that  his  first  collection  of 
books  consisted  chiefly  of  such  legendary  lore  as  Tom 
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Tbumby  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  other  wonderful  his- 
tories of  the  same  stamp,  that  he  actually  attributed  to 
his  early  knowledge  of  their  contents  the  acquisition 
of  a  lilerary  taste   and  of  a    firm  belief  in   spiritual 
agency.     To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  the  latter  effect 
produced  upon  his  mind,  that,  having  imbibed  from  his 
father*s  oral  descriptions  of  the  Trojan  war,  a  great  admi- 
ration for  the  character  of  Hector,  he  retired  into  the  fields, 
and,  prescribing  time  and  place,  invoked  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  chief  to  appear  to  him.  He  was  accustomed  to 
refer  his  courage  to  the  habit  of  pondering  the  achieve- 
ments of  nursery  heroes,  alleging  that  he  was  by  nature 
very  timid.     Having  heard  of  the  wonders  of  magic,  and 
that  a  gentleman  who  lived  about  eight  miles  oft  had  a 
book  upon  the  science,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  and  soli- 
cit the  loan  of  it,  confidently  expecting  that  it  would 
teach  him  **  to  get  home  without  touching  the  ground  ;" 
but  the  owner  was  not  willing  to  satisfy  his  youthful 
curiosity.  At  this  time  he  was  not  more  than  eight  years 
old.     A  while  after,  he  fell  in  with  some  travelling  tin- 
kers who  dealt  in   the  mysteries  into  which  he  was  so 
desirous  of  peeping  ;  and  they  allowed  him  to  read  and 
take  notes  from  their  copy  of  Cornelius  Agrippa's  Oc- 
cult Philosophy,  the  book  which  he  had  formerly  gone 
eight  miles  to  see.     Unfortunately,  as  he  then  thought, 
these  tinkers  had  not  the  fourth  part  of  the  work,  which 
contains  the  practical  portion  of  the  science,  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  the  instructions  gained  from  the 
first  three  could  not  be  applied.     As  every  thing  in  the 
art  magic  was  to  be  done  with   a  reference  to  Grod, 
and  in  dependence  upon  him,  Adam  conceived  that  he 
was  acting  even  commendably  in  studying  it,  until  he 
met  with  something  on  the  subject,  in  which  Matthew 
vii.  22,  23,  was  quoted  in  condemnation  of  all  such 
practices.     After  this,  he  abandoned  the  pursuit,  but 
not   before    his  fame  as  an   enchanter  had  spread  so 
wide,  as,  by  a  dread  of  being  spell-bound,  to  secure  his 
father's  premises  from  midnight  depredators,  from  whom 
they  had  previously  suffered.     Education  will  banish 
these    superstitious  fears,    and  with  them,    if   rightly 
directed,  the  disposition  to  dishonesty.    To  the  Arabian 
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NigtiU'  Entertainments,  which  formed  a  part  of  his 
juvenile  hbrary,  he  used  to  ttttnbute  that  decided  taate 
Ibr  oriental  history  on  which  hit  subsequent  tame  de- 
pended. From  liobioBou  Crusoe  be  conceived  himself 
to  have  derived  so  much  moral  improvement,  that  he 
was  careful  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. He  was  also  particularly  fond  of  JEiop'a  Fables, 
Miich  he  rend  not  without  a  due  perception  of  the 
rnorvls  inculcated. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  history  of  Dr.  Clarke's  early 
life  some  judicious  remarks  have  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  i  and,  as  they  may  tend  to  ^uanl  the 
uinds  of  young  persons  in  particular  from  adopting 
erconeouB  opinion,  merely  because  it  has  the  sanction 
gDMt  nume,  we  interrupt  the  narrative  in  order  to 
itroducG  tbem.  Aided  by  the  brief  account  vhich  we 
'  given,  they  suthciently  explain  themselves  :  — 
Did  it  never  occur  to  Dr.  Clarke,"  inquires  the  en- 
lightened critic,  "  that,  if  the  Sadducean  education  left 
an  awful  blank,  the  superstitious  education  prepared  the 
*My  for  a  perilous  recoil  1  For  if  a  child  '  was  led  to 
beheve  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  that  there  was  a  devil 
to  hurt  and  a  God  to  help,'  by  reading  '  books  of  en- 
chantment,' was  there  not  the  obvious  danger,  that, 
when  he  saw  that  the  records  which  had  '  led,'  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  this  belief,  were  merely  works  of  idle  fic- 
tton,  he  might  begin  to  surmise  that  the  belief  itself  was 
fODndcd  on  no  bettor  basis,  and  thus  discattl  the  reve- 
lation of  God  as  he  discarded  the  fables  of  the  nursery? 
So  far,  indeed,  from  habits  of  credulous  wonder  being 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  they  prepare  the 
mind  for  every  thing  absurd,  superstitious,  and  fanati- 
cal :  but  they  have  no  tendency  to  spiritualise  the 
affsctioas,  or  to  open  the  understanding  to  receive  the 
blessed  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  not  add,  what 
a  powerful  weapon  they  furnish  to  the  scorner;  for  what 
wtU  the  scoffers  at  Christianity  say,  when  they  find 
Dr.  A.  Claire  seriously  asserting,  in  his  matured  years, 
that  he  '  much  doubts  whether  he  should  ever  have  been 
a  raligious  man,'  but  for  reading  Jack  the  Giant-Kilter 
•nd  similar  productions  7   It  was  not  thus  that  the  Lord 
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Opened  the  heart  of  Lydia :  and,  since  it  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  alone  can  make  any  one  '  a  religious  roan/  it 
18,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  little  strange  to  suppose  that 
He  should   employ  ridiculous  fabrications    to  aid  his 
purpose.     We  can  readily  believe  that  Dr.  Clarke  re- 
ceived, as  he  says,  his  first  taste  for  Oriental  literature 
by  reading  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments ;  and 
that  he  wished  to  acquaint  himself  more  particularly  with 
a  people  whose  customs  and  manners,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious, were  so  strange  and  curious  ;  and  never  lost  sight 
of  this  object  *  till  Divine  Providence  opened  the  way, 
and  placed  the  means  in  his  power,  to  gain  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principal  languages  of  the  East.' 
Nor  shall  we  question  the  extraordinary  benefits  which 
he  says  that  he  received  from  the  Fables  of  iEsop  and 
the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  the  latter  of  which 
he  read  as  a  real  history,  and  from  it  *  learned  more 
expressly  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his  parents,  and  a  firmer 
belief  in  Divine  Providence,  than  from  all  he  heard  or 
read  from  books  or  men  during  his  early  years  ;  so  that 
he  took  care  to  put  this  work  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
children  as  soon  as  they  could  read/     But  his  mixing   . 
up  idle  romances  with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as 
he  appears  to  do  in  the  above  statement,  by  making  the 
one  assist  the  other,  we  can  only  ascribe  to  that  occa- 
sional eccentricity  of  opinion  from  which  this  excellent, 
and  learned,  and  exemplary  man  was  not  exempt,  and 
which  we  attribute  to  the  defects  of  his  education  and 
the  disadvantages  of  his  early  life.     When  we  read  the 
catalogue  of  his  juvenile  library,  and  reflect  upon  the 
darkness  and  prejudices  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
spent  his  infant  years,  we  rather  wonder  that  he  ever 
emerged  from  his  intellectual  prison,  and  became  re- 
markable for  strength  of  understanding  and  solidity  of 
judgment,  than  that  he  retained  an  air  of  originality, 
and  sometimes  allowed  himself  to  take  up  opinions  far 
removed  from  common-place,  and  which  it  required  some 
genius  or  curious  research  to  hit  upon,  and  considerable 
moral  courage  to  avow  and  defend." 

It  appears,  that,  many  years  after  the  time  to  which 
this  part  of  our  narrative  belongs,  Adam,  to  use  his  owo 
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"  investigtited  this  subject  atill  more  minutely, 
tnd  saw  all  that  could  be  termed  the  use  and  abuse 

'ofil."  The  writer  just  quoted,  conceiving  thai  the 
"  subject "  referred  to  is  magic,  compiaius  that  Dr. 
Clarke  has  not  specitied  its  "  use,"  and  adduces  it  as 
an  instance  of  "  the  baneful  effect  of  wrong  early  associa- 
tione,"  that  a  mind  so  powerful  should  have  thought 
"  a  matter  which  involves  only  an  abuse  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  which  receives  no  sanction  from 
Divine  revelation,  worthy  of  serious  investigation."  But 
we  doubt  that  it  was  magic  which  Adam  investigated 
in  his  malurer  year^ ;  for  he  assigns  as  his  reason  for 
giving  an  account  of  his  study  of  that  branch  of  occult 
science,  that  "  many  young  minds  have  been  led  astray 
by  its  promises  and  apparent  piety,  and  have  been 
thereby  plunged  into  sorrows  and  disappointments." 
This  passage  the  writer  in  the  Chrisiian  Observer  seems 
to  have  overiooked.  And,  besides,  we  meet  vfith  no 
moremeotion  of  magic  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Dr.  CJarke,  wbile.  as  it  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  our  oanalive.  lie  did  engage  iu  the  vain  speculations 
and  abortive  experiments  of  alcbymy.  Of  this  science 
be  bad  probably  obtained  some  slight  knowledge  at  the 
time  when  he  studied  magic ;  and,  though  be  does  not 
mention  the  fact,  there  is  ground,  as  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear, for  supposing  that  it  was  to  alchymy  that  he  indi- 
lecliy  attributed  utility.  Hoit  far  he  was  correct  in  so 
doing,  the  reader  shall  judge  when  he  has  heard  the 
evidence. 

Among  the  youthful  accomplishments  of  Adam  Clarke 
may  be  numbered  his  ability  to  perform  various  feats 
of  strength  and  agility :  such  as  putting  the  stone,  lifling 
great  weights,  and  balancing  chairs,  sledgn-hammera, 
&C,  on  rhin,  nose,  or  forehead. 

But  it  is  time  to  notice  more  particularly  the  reli- 
gious part  of  his  education.  His  parents  were  of  difle- 
reot  denominations:  Mr.  Clarke  being  a  Churchman, 
whilst  his  wife  was  a  Presbyterian.  They  bad  too  much 
tense  to  allow  this  difference  to  affect  their  behaviour 

-to  each  other.  The  parish  clergyman  and  the  Presby- 
'-~'-\  minister  received  from   both  an  equal  welcome ; 
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tke  husband  and  the  wife  allowed  each  other  to  go  to 
church  or  meethig-house  as  each  thought  fit ;  and  no 
means  were  used  on  either  part  to  determine  their  chil- 
dren's choice. 

"  The  family/'  says  Mr.  Moore,  speaking  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  *'  were  what  is  generally  called  good 
sort  of  people  —  honest  people,  clearing  their  way  by 
sober,  honest  industry.  They  thought  they  must  be  good 
in  order  to  go  to  heaven ;  and  they  had  a  wholesome 
fear  of  being  found  wicked.  They  likewise  embraced 
the  common  forms  of  religion." 

They  taught  their  children,  however,  to  fear  God,  and  to 
expect  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  every  thing  else 
in  religion  being  considered  comparatively  unimportant. 
Sometimes  they  went  to  the  meeting-house,  but  m<M*e 
frequently  to  church,  for  which,  indeed,  **  they  all  felt 
a  decided  preference."  *  After  all,  then,  it  would  seem 
at  if  the  father  had  exercised  a  superior  influence ;  but 
this  is  not  apparent  from  any  information  which  we  have 
acquired.  Indeed,  according  to  the  testimony  ot  Dr. 
Clarke  himself,  he  owed  his  early  religious  impressions, 
as  well  as  bis  early  religious  knowledge,  to  his  mother's 
instructions  exclusively.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
those  religious  impressions,  which  he  gives  his  legendary 
lore  the  credit  of  having  produced  in  his  mind,  resulted, 
under  tlie  blessing  of  God,  from  her  instructions. 
Though  a  Presbyterian,  yet,  according  to  her  son,  she 
was  not  a  Calvinist.  If,  like  the  people  of  her  country, 
she  was  superstitious,  like  them  her  superstition  took  the 
form  of  religious  veneration.  Nor  was  her  awe  of  Grod, 
and  of  the  unseen  state,  based  upon  vague  notions  of 
his  nature,  and  of  that  of  the  invisible  world.  Her 
knowledge  of  him  was  derived  from  his  word,  with 
which  she  was  intimately  conversant.  She  strove  to 
inspire  her  children  with  the  same  reverence  for  the 
lively  oracles,  that  she  felt.  In  this  effort  she  succeeded, 
not  only  by  reading  to  them,  and  causing  them  to  read, 
the  sacred  page,  but  by  appealing  to  the  Bible  —  to 
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IIk  law  and  to  the  testimony  —  as  often  as  it  was  nead- 
tii)  to  administer  reprooi'.  or  to  alrenglben  her  auihority. 
For  every  occasion  she  could  immediately  provide  an 
appropriate  text.  This  promptnesB  and  facility  ber  loo 
properly  attributed  to  ber  iiitiinale  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures;  but  she,  whether,  like  Mr.  Wesley,  a  lie* 
U«ver  in  the  Sortes  Diblictc,  or  ooty  willing  that  her  sons 
■houkl  receive  the  strongest  impressions,  was  apt  to  attri- 
bute her  ready  discovery  of  scriplurdi  authorities  as 
occaaioii  required,  to  the  special  guidance  of  God.  Id 
any  case,  her  chief  end  was  answered  ;  for,  tboiigb  her 
own  unaided  reproofs  could  be  borne,  when  she  sup- 
ported Ihem  by  reference  to  the  word  of  God,  they  be- 
came overwhelming'.  An  instance  will  make  thisappear 
tbe  less  wonderful-  Her  boh  Adam  having  on  one  occasion 
comniitted  an  ofTeace  against  her  autWity,  she  imrne- 
dRttly  Toad  from  Proverbs,  "  The  eye  that  despiseth  to 
obey  nis  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it 
out,"  dec.  Whetlier  she  intituled  him  to  interpret  this 
horrible  denanciation  literally  or  not  (but,  if  not,  she 
ought  to  iMve  explained  its  meaning),  he  did  so  interpret 
it ;  for,  at  the  sound  of  the  croak  of  an  impending  raven, 
which,  inosl  omuiDusly,  assailed  his  car  shorlly  atler  the 
severe  rebuke  had  been  administered,  he  retreated  with 
all  liast«  to  the  house,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 
Bnl  It  was  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Claike's  religious  in- 
Btructions  iu  general,  that,  by  dwelling  more  on  the  severe 
justice  than  on  the  boundless  mercy  of  God.  she  commu- 
nicated to  her  children's  minds  no  other  motive  to  obe- 
diencs  than  f«iir.  Such  views  of  the  Divine  character 
ore  not  without  their  use  in  deterring  children  from  the 
commission  of  open  sin  ;  and  this  end  they  answered  in 
tlia  case  hefon  us.  But  why  should  not  the  Dtvinecha- 
racter  be  presented  in  iis  milder  aspects  to  the  contem- 
ptation  of  the  young  disciple  f  "  We  love  him,"  says 
•a  apostle,  "  because  he  fimt  loved  us ;  "  and  children 
:ially  arc  suscepttbte  of  Erateful  feeling.  It  is  de- 
ible,  indeed,  thai  the  attributes  of  God  should  be  ex- 
ited in  their  harmony  Bnd  cuunexton  ;  bnt  this  sup- 
qualifications  in  the  teacher.  Nothing  ia 
however,  than  that  the  most  imperfect 
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instruction,  if  it  be  pure  as  to  its  aim,  will  receive  the 
dew  of  Grod's  blessing. 

At  an  early  period,  the  young  Clarkes  were  taught 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  short  petitions  for  their 
relatives  and  friends.  To  these,  in  process  of  time, 
were  added  the  Apostle*s  Creed,  and  a  Morning  and  an 
Evening  Prayer  in  verse.  These  verses,  which  were 
simple  and  evangelical,  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us  he  conti- 
nued to  repeat  '*  as  long  as  he  could  with  propriety  use 
the  term  youth  f'  so  that  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
use  of  forms  in  prayer  was  the  growth  of  his  whole  life. 

The  Sabbath-day  was  strictly  observed  in  Mr.  Clarke's 
house ;  but  even  on  this  day  the  instruction  of  his  chil** 
dren  appears  to  have  devolved  wholly  upon  their  mother, 
who  read  to  them,  catechised  them,  sang  with  them, 
lectured  them,  and  prayed  with  them.  She  made  them 
get  by  heart  the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  shorter  West- 
minster Catechism,  thus  furnishiug  their  minds  both  with 
her  own  creed  and  with  her  husband's.  Besides  this, 
she  taught  them  such  reverence  for  the  Bible,  that,  if 
they  had  it  in  their  hands  even  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing a  chapter  in  order  to  say  it  as  a  lesson,  and  had  been 
disposed  with  their  class-fellows  to  whistle  a  tune,  or  to 
be  facetious,  they  dared  not  do  either  while  the  book 
was  open  in  their  hands.  In  such  cases  they  always 
shut  it  and  laid  it  down  beside  them.  ''  Who,''  de- 
mands Dr.  Clarke,  *'  will  dare  to  lay  this  to  the  charge 
of  superstition  ?" 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  Adam  Clarke 
attended  a  singing  school,  where  he  received  instructions 
in  what  was  called  sacred  music.  But,  the  object  of  the 
master  being  gain,  regardless  of  the  incon^uity,  he 
began  to  give  instructions  in  dancing  as  well  as  music. 
It  was  some  time  before  this  reputedly  seductive  art 
made  any  favourable  impression  upon  Adam.  Endued 
already  with  a  manly  turn  of  mind,  he  regarded  it  as 
at  best  a  silly  mode  of  employing  time.  But,  as  he  still 
attended  to  take  lessons  in  psalmody,  he  was  continu- 
ally liable  to  the  solicitations  of  his  companions,  who 
at  length  overcame  his  steadfastness.  According  to  his 
wont,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  new  study  y  of 
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ich)  as  he  grew  more  and  i 


!  skilful,  he  became 


sasiugly  enamoured,  udiII  ii  absorbed  a  great  por' 

D  of  his  time  and  of  his  thoughts  ;  or,  raiher,  pre- 
¥enicd  him  from  thinking  steadily  oa  any  subject  of  leal 
utility.  But  of  its  moral  effect  upon  him,  the  reader 
shall  judge  from  his  own  deliberate  testimony  in  the  re- 
trospect of  jeais :  — 

"1  began  now  to  value  myself,  which,  as  far  as  I 
caa  recollect,  1  had  never  thought  of  before.  I  grew 
impatient  of  control,  was  foud  of  company,  wished  to 
mingle  more  tlian  I  had  ever  done,  with  young  people. 
I  got  also  a  {lassioQ  for  better  clothing  than  that  which 
fell  to  my  lot  in  life,  was  discontented  when  I  found  a 
neigbbour'a  son  dressed  better  titan  myself.  1  lost  the 
spirit  of  subordination,  did  not  love  work,  imbibed  a  spi- 
rit of  idleness,  and,  in  short,  drunk  in  all  the  brain-sick- 
eniug  efHuvia  of  pleasure.  Dancing  and  company  took 
the  place  of  reading  and  study ;  and  the  authority  of  my 
[Hirents  was  feared  indeed,  but  not  respected.  Dancing 
wits  to  me  a  perverting  influence,  an  unmixed  moral  evil  i 
for,  although,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  it  led  me  not  to  de- 
pravity of  manners,  it  greatly  weakened  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, drowned  the  voice  of  a  we  1 1- instructed  conscience, 
ud  was  the  first  cause  of  impelling  me  to  seek  my  hap 
pinese  iii  this  life.  I  consider  it  as  a  branch  of  that 
worldly  education  which  leads  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  thiugs  spiritual  to  things  sensual,  and  from  Grod 
to  Satan.  Let  tbem  plead  for  it  who  will ;  I  know  it 
to  be  evil,  and  that  only.  They  who  bring  up  their 
children  in  this  way,  or  send  them  to  those  schools 
where  dancing  is  taught,  are  consecrating  them  to  the 
service  of  Moloch,  and  cultivating  the  passions,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  bring  forth  the  weeds  of  a  fallen  nature, 
with  ati  addiiiunal  rankness,  deep-rooled  inveteracy,  and 
ioexhaustibte  Iciiilily." 

In  somewhat  Ic&s  than  two  years,  however,  he  escaped 
the  circle  of  this  enchantment.  After  what  has 
iHid  of  his  mother,  it  may  appear  singular  that  she 

nild  have  allowed  him  to  learn  an  art  so  injurious. 

I  those  who  are  aware  that  it  is  not  proscribed  in  the 
^ilies  of  certain  religious  professora  of  the  present  day, 
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I  continued ;  bul  I  had  felt  do  pain  from  the  moment  I 
I  was  lubmerged,  till  the  time  when  my  head  was  brouglit 
tbove  water,  and  the  air  once  more  entered  into  my 
lun^.  1  saw  the  mare  had  ])asEed  along  the  shore,  at 
a  considerable  distance  ;  not  as  if  afraid  of  danger,  but 
tralking  quite  leisurely.  How  long  1  was  submerged,  it 
would  be  impossible  precisely  to  Bay;  biu  it  was  sufficient- 
ly long,  according  to  ray  apprehensions  and  any  skill  1 
now  have  in  physiology,  to  have  been  completely  dead, 
and  never  more  to  breathe  in  this  world,  had  it  not  been 
for  that  Providence  which,  as  it  were,  once  more  breathed 
mto  my  nostrils  and  lungs  the  breath  of  this  animal  life, 
and  I  became  once  more  a  living  soul."  And,  at  the 
apace  of  threescore  years,  you  have  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon before  you  —  the  preacher  before  the  Royal 
Huraane  Society."  As  the  reader  has  anticipated,  the 
Doctor  founded  upon  this  eiitraordinary  narrative  a  very 
powerful  and  successful  appeal  on  behalf  of  that  noble 
institution. 

In  another  place,  ihe  Doctor  has  given  a  less  graphic 
account  of  his  wonderful  preservation,  which  he  thus 
concludes:  —  "' My  preservation  might  have  been  the 
effect  of  natural  causes  ;  and  yet  it  appears  to  be  more 
mtionat  to  attribute  it  to  a  superior  agency.  Here,  then, 
Dr-  L.,  is  a  case  widely  diiferent,  it  appears,  from  those 
you  have  witnessed:  and  which  ai^es  very  little  for 
llie  modish  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  the  soul.'  Dr. 
Ltttwa  appeared  puzzled  with  this  relation,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  make  any  remarks  on  it.  Perhaps  the  subject 
itself  may  not  be  unworthy  the  consideration  of  some  of 
OUT  minute  philosophers." 

To  the  case  of  Dr.  Clarke  may  be  added  one  not  less 
rcmiukable,  and  one,  too,  which  affords  grounds  for 
ei{.'iy  inference  which  might  be  deduced  from  his.  It  is 
iliut  of  a  lady  who  fonned  one  of  a  party  in  the  pleasure 
bojt.  nhich,  a  few  years'ago,  was  run  down  by  the  Fox 
cutttr.  while  cruising  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Joaes,  the  ingenious  author  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  ihe  Waldensea,"  and  other  works,  he  having 
received  it  from  the  lady's  own  lips.  Her  husband  was 
tared.     "  As  for  myself,"  said  she,  "  I  wcntplumpdowa  J 
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will  not  be  surprised  that  Mrs.  Clarke  should  have  tole- 
rated it  in  her  son.  Happily,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists* 
have  avoided  this  snare.  At  one  time,  indeed,  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  be  introduced  into 
several  boarding-schools  kept  by  members  of  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist  Society ;  but  the  evil  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  principally  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Arminian  Mayazincy  denounced  the 
ill-considered  project. 

Strong  as  are  Dr.  Clarke's  animadversions  on  danc- 
ing, we  could  not  have  believed  that  any  writer,  profes- 
sedly religious,  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
a  caveat  against  them,  had  we  not  seen  the  singular 
observations  contained  in  the  publication  already  cited. 
A  writer  in  that  work  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  devote 
several  pages  to  an  effort  to  prevent  his  readers  from 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion.     He 
begins  by  saying  he  **  is  no  advocate  for  dancing,"  and 
yet  he  warmly  deprecates  the  unqualified  censures  which 
have  been  pronounced  upon  it.      It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  any  censures,  to  have  a  good  effect,  must  be  at 
least  as  strong  as  the  amusement  is  fascinating  ;  and,  this 
being  admitted.  Dr.  Clarke,  we  think,  is  justified.      To 
enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  apologetical 
remarks  in  the   Christian  Observer^  would  detain  us 
too  long  from  the  immediate  purpose  of  these  pages.  Suf- 
fice it  to  notice  those  of  them  which  more  immediately 
concern  the  subject  of  this  memoir.      The  critic  appears 
to  think  it  not  improper  that  children  of  tender  years 
should  be  taught  to  dance,  in   order  to  improve  their 
carriage,  and  for  the  sake  of  exercise.     He  states,  that 
Adam  Clarke  began  to  learn  the  art  just  when  he  ought 
to  have  desisted  from  it ;  but  here  he  has  supposed  that 
he  was  older  than  he  really  was :  for  he  was  yet  but  a 
mere  boy.     Dancing,  again,  he  conceives  to  be  fraught 
with  more  mischief  as  practised  among  the  lower  classes 
than  as  practised  in  the  higher  circles ;  and,  therefore, 
he  conceives  that  the  Doctor's  censures  ought  either  to 
have  been  confined  to  village  revels,  or,  if  applied  to  all 
dancing,  considerably  modified.     But,  in  expressing  this 
opinion,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  company  in 


Ishicb  young  Adam  exercised  his  Baltatorial  skill,  was  com- 
acied  oi  tile  loose  and  dninkra  frequenters  of  ale-house 
Mils.  This,  however,  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  sup^ 
posilion  :  for  he  expressly  states,  that,  with  all  the  mis- 
L-bief  that  dancing  did  him,  it  did  aot  lead  him  into  any 
mctual  depravity  of  manners.    It  appears,  indeed,  to  have 

tsude  him  in  almost  every  tespect,  except  his  abhorrence 
of  actual  tin,  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  was  before  — 
frivolous,  vain,  indolent,  and  ambitious  of  external  diB> 
Unction  :  (0  use  an  expressive  vulgarism, "  it  turned  his 
head."  While  tlius  injurious  on  the  one  liand,  on  the 
other  it  was  not  productive  of  any  good  whatever ; 
and,  therefore,  he  rightly  pronounced  it  to  be,  to  him,  "an 
unmixed  moral  evil."  And,  after  all  the  special  pleading 
of  the  writer  in  the  Chritlian  Observer,  who  seems  to 
have  been  retained  by  some  of  his  half- religious  half- 
fashionable  friends,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  very  similar 
conclusion.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  he  says,  "  we  would 
banish  dancing  as  a  social  amusement,  because  of  its 
frivolity  and  its  liability  to  abuse:"  and,  thongh  be 
tt  disposed  to  tolerate  it  "  as  a  domestic  or  scholastic 

»««rci»o,"  yet,  if,  even  in  this  form,  it  can  be  shown  that 
k  is  productive  of  any  "moral  evil,"  on  the  principle 
of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  evil,  he  would  proscribe 
it  altogether.  That  it  ought  to  be  thus  proscribed, 
aspecially  among  religious  professors,  all  those  who  calmly 
consider  the  Doctor's  statement  of  its  effects  upon  him, 
will,  we  believe,  concur  in  thinking,  if  their  own  previous 
experience  and  observation  have  not  already  led  them 
to  111  is  conclusion. 

Young  Adam  was  at  first  designed  for  the  Church,  and 
he  himself  aspired  to  the  ministry,  but,  like  many  others, 
"  without  knowing  what  he  desired."  To  this  scheme, 
the  number  of  his  father's  children  —  five  daughters  and 
two  sons,  and  the  narrowness  of  his  pecuniary  resources, 
prenented  insuperable  obstacles ;  for  he  could  not  be 
■aaintained  at  the  University.  The  medical  profession 
was  next  thought  of,  but  with  no  better  success.  It  was 
Uion  concluded  that  he  should  assist  his  father  in  tuition, 
luid  succeed  him  when  incapacitated.  For  this  em- 
{doyineui,  young  Adaro  had  do  inclinatioa.     It  involved 
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much  labour  with  little  profit.  **  Man  proposeth,  but 
Grod  disposeth  ;*'  a  proverb  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  Adam  Clarke. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  severe  fall  from  a  horse  threatened 
to  supersede  all  speculations  concerning  his  future  oc- 
cupations.   It  rendered  him  insensible  for  some  time ; 
but  he  was  at  length  restored  by  bleeding.      In  allusion 
to  this  restoration,  he  has  remarked,  **  Had  I  not  been 
designed  for  matters  of  great  and  high  importance,  it  is 
not  likely,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  I  could  have 
survived  this  accident.''     There  can   be  no  question 
among  those  who  believe  in  an  over-ruling  providence, 
especially  as  such  a  providence  is  revealed  in  Scripture, 
that  Dr.  Clieirke  was  '*  a  vessel  chosen  to  honour,''  and 
that  his  life  was  preserved  for  the  edification  of  the 
Christian  church.     But,  d  priori,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  accident  in  question,    or  in  his  recovery  from  its 
effects,  to  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.      Many  have  been 
the  remarkable  recoveries  from  extreme  danger  which 
have  not  been  followed  by  any  thing  remarkable  in  the 
lives  of  the  restored  individuals ;  and  it  was  neither  a 
natural  nor  a  necessary  inference,  that,  because  Adam 
Clarke  survived  a  hurt  which  threatened  to  prove  fatal,  he 
must  be  "  designed  for  matters  of  great  and  high  im- 
portance."    That  there  is  nothing  in  the  order  of  God's 
providence  without  its  end,  is  readily  admitted;  and,  ^ 
posteriori,    it  is  but  reasonable  to  argue  that  Adam 
Clarke's  life  was  preserved  that  he  might  be  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  espe- 
cially that  he  might  transcend  all  previous  commentators 
in  illuminating  the  sacred  page.     The  reflection  upon 
which  we  have  hazarded  these  remarks,  would,  perhap, 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  a  second  instance  m  which 
the  life  of  Adam  Clarke  was  preserved  in  circumstances 
of  extreme  danger.      In  this  case,  no  human  aid  was 
nigh  to  save  him.      With  the  imprudence  natural  to 
youth,  he  ventured,  in  washing  his  father's  horse  in  the 
sea,  to  urge  the  animal  beyond  the  breakers  into  the 
swell.      The  consequence   was  that  both  were  over- 
whelmed.    The  rider  was  ultimately  cast  on  shore  alive, 
the  horse  having  recovered  the  dry  land  some  time  be- 
fore. 
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But  this  remarkable  occurrence  demands  a  more  ex- 
Unded  relation  ;  and,  though  the  account  is  rather  lon^, 
we  will  give  it  in  Dr.  Clarke's  own  words.      On  the    j 
momiitg  of  Sunday,  March  25,  183'2,  he  was  preaching  J 
in  London,  in  the  City-road  chapel,  on  behalf  of  lh<  I 
Royal  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery  of  pereons  ap-  ^ 
psreni I y  drowned,  and  whs  approaching  the  cIobc  of  hit 
diKCOurK,  when  he  introduced  the  following  most  striking 
narrative : — 

aid  I  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principd 
originators  of  this  Society,  and  I   need  not  say  I  t 
well  acquainted  with   Dr.  Lelsom.      1  will  tell  you  *1 
story  relative  to  that  good  man. — '  Doctor,'  said  I,  ' 
have  been  very  much  conversant  with  every  thing  res^ 
ingthe  Royal  Humane  Society.     You  have  been  t 
long  engaged  in  that  work,  and  you  and  your  friends  bav« 
been  principally  active  in  carrying  on  its  provisions  and 
plans  and  munngement,   and  dispersing  its   blessing*' 
throughout  the  land.     Pray,  what  does  your  experience. 
Doctor,  teach  you  respecting  tbe  stal£  of  those  that  evi- 
dently have  been  dead,  and  would  have  contmued  under 
the  power  of  death,  Imd  it  not  been  for  the  means  pre* 
scribed  by  the  Uoyal  Humane  Society  ?     Have  you  ever 
found  any  that  were  conscious  of  tbe  state  into  which 
ihey  had  departed  ? '    '  i  have  never  found  one,'  said  he. 
'  Not  of  all  those  that  have  been  revived,  to  your  own.  1 
knowledge,  that  were  dead  as  to  all  human  appearance^» 
where  tlie  heart  had  ceased   its  pulsation,  the  lungs  a~ 
loDger  phiyed,  Uie  blood  no  longer  circulated,  and  thef 
was  every  evidence  tliat  tbe  person  was  finally  deceased f^ 
He  again  answered,  '  No.'      '  Doctor,"  continued  1,  *  f^ 
have  not  been  so  long  convetsant  with  these  matters  m 
you  have  been ;  but  my  experieoee  in  things  of  thrt  • 
kind  bai  led  me  to  differtnt  iuformation.     I  knew  a  per- 
•OD  that  was  drowned;    and  that  person,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  had  a  perfect  consciousness  during  the  whole 
interim,  and  also  declared  many  things  concerning  the 
«t«te  through  which  he  passed.'     ■  But  was  the  person 
drowned  ?  '  said  the  Doctor.     '  Yes.'  said  I, '  completely 
drowned.     1  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever.'     '  Had  you 
the  testimony  from  himself  ^ '  he  inquired. — '  I  had,  Sir,  J 
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*  Could  you  trust  in  him  ? ' — *  Most  perfectly.'  And 
then,  assuming  an  attitude  he  was  accustomed  to  assume 
when  making  anxious  inquiry  respecting  any  thing,  he 
said  —  '  I  should  wish  to  have  the  examination  of  that 
person.'  I  looked  him  stedfastly  in  the  face,  and  I  said, 
'  Ecce  fiomo  !  Coram  quern  quctritis  adsum  /  I  am  the 
very  man  that  was  thus  drowned  ! '  He  arose  immediate- 
ly. *  Well,* said  he,  *  what  were  the  circumstances  V  *  I 
will  tell  you  them  simply,'  said  I :  'I  was  a  fearless 
lad,  and  I  went  to  the  shore  of  a  fine  river  that  pours 
itself  into  the  Irish  sea,  riding  a  mare  of  my  father's.  I 
was  determined  to  have  a  swim.  I  rode  the  mare,  and 
we  swam  on  till  we  got  beyond  the  breakers  entirely  ; 
but,  when  we  had  got  over  swell  after  swell,  and  were 
proceeding  still  onward  to  the  ocean,  the  mare  and  my- 
self were  swamped  in  a  moment.  I  was  soon  disengaged 
from  the  mare ;  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  she  natu- 
rally  turned,  got  ashoie,  and  went  plodding  her  way 
back  to  home.  In  a  moment,  I  seemed  to  have  all  my 
former  views  and  ideas  entirely  changed,  and  I  had  a  sen- 
sation of  the  most  complete  happiness  or  felicity  that  it 
is  possible,  independent  of  rapture,  for  the  human  mind 
to  feel.  I  had  felt  no  pain  from  the  moment  I  was  sub- 
merged ;  and  at  once  a  kind  of  representation,  nearly  of 
a  green  colour,  presented  itself  to  me  ;  multitudes  of  ob- 
jects were  in  it,  not  one  of  them,  however,  possessing 
any  kind  of  likeness  or  analogy  to  any  thing  I  had  seen 
before.  In  this  state,  how  long  I  continued.  He  only 
knows  who  saved  my  life  ;  but  so  long  did  I  continue  in 
it,  till  one  wave  after  another  (for  the  tide  was  coming 
in)  rolled  me  to  the  shore.  There  was  no  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society  at  hand  ;  I  believe  the  place  is  not  blessed 
with  one  to  the  present  day.  The  first  sensation,  when 
I  came  to  life,  was,  as  if  a  spear  had  been  run  through 
my  heart.  I  felt  this  sensation  in  getting  the  very  first 
draught  of  fresh  air,when  the  lungs  were  merely  inflated  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  I  found  myself  sitting  in 
the  water,  and  it  was  by  a  very  swelling  wave,  that  I  was 
put  out  of  the  way  of  being  overwhelmed  by  any  of  the 
succeeding  waves.  After  a  little  time,  I  was  capable  of 
sitting  up.    The  intense  pain  at  my  heart,  however^  still 
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coDlinueil :  but  I  had  felt  no  paio  from  ihe  moment  I 
was  submerged,  lill  the  time  when  mj'  head  was  brought 
above  waler,  and  the  air  once  more  eotered 
lungs.  I  saw  the  mace  had  passed  along  the  shore,  at 
a  CODsiderable  distance  ;  not  as  if  afraid  of  danger,  but 
(Talking  quite  leisurely.  How  long  I  was  submerged,  it 
would  be  impossible  precisely  to  say;  but  ilwas  sufficient- 
ly long,  according  to  my  apprehensions  aud  any  skill  I 
now  have  in  physiology,  to  have  been  completely  dead, 
and  never  more  to  breathe  in  this  world,  hud  it  not  been 
for  that  Providence  which,  as  it  were,  once  more  breathed 
into  my  nostrils  and  lungs  the  breath  of  this  animal  life, 
and  1  became  once  more  a  living  soul.'  And,  at  the 
■pace  of  threescore  years,  you  have  this  strange  phe- 
nomenoD  before  you  —  the  preacher  before  the  Royal 
Humane  Society."  As  the  reader  has  anticipated,  the 
Doctor  founded  upon  this  extraordinary  narrative  a  very 
powerful  and  successful  appeal  on  behalf  of  that  noble 
mstitution. 

In  another  place,  ihe  Doctor  has  given  a  less  graphic 
account  of  his  wonderful  preservation,  which  he  thus 
concludes: — "' My  preservation  might  have  been  the 
effect  of  natural  causes;  and  yet  it  appears  to  be  more 
rational  to  attribute  it  to  a  superior  agency.  Here,  then. 
Dr.  L..  is  a  case  widely  different,  it  appears,  from  those 
you  have  witnessed:  and  which  ar^es  very  little  for 
the  modish  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  the  soul.'  Dr. 
ietsom  appeared  puzzled  with  this  relation,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  make  any  remarks  on  it.  Perhaps  the  subject 
itself  may  not  be  unworthy  the  consideration  of  some  of 
our  minute  philosophers." 

To  the  case  of  Dr.  Clarke  may  be  added  one  not  less 
remaikable,  and  one,  too,  which  affords  grounds  for 
every  inference  which  might  be  deduced  from  his.  It  is 
that  of  a  lady  who  formed  one  of  a  party  in  the  pleasure 
boat,  which,  a  few  years'ago,  was  run  down  by  the  Fos 
cult«r,  while  cruising  off  the  tsle  of  Wight,  and  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Jonea,  the  ingenious  author  of  a  "  His- 
Wry  of  the  Waldenscs,"  and  other  works,  he  having 
received  it  from  the  lady's  own  lips.  Her  husband  was 
.     "As  for  myself,"  said  she,  "  I  went  plump  down 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  for  some  time  com- 
pletely under  water.  I  had  time  enough  for  reflection, 
and  I  well  remember  what  my  reflections  were.  Con- 
vinced that  my  end  was  come,  my  first  thoughts  were, 
*  Was  I  in  a  fit  state  to  die  ?'  This  was  no  pleasant  sub- 
ject to  me.  I  had  often  heard  it  said,  that  drown- 
ing was  the  most  desirable  of  all  deaths ;  and  I  had  full 
proof  of  the  fact :  for  never  shall  I  forget  the  harmonious 
sounds  which  seemed  to  fill  my  ears,  and  the  ecstatic 
feelings  of  which  I  was  the  subject ;  my  sensations  and 
impressions  were  indescribably  delightful.  I  had  time 
also  to  recollect  having  been  told  by  some  one,  that,  if  I 
fell  into  the  water,  there  were  two  things  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  attend  to ;  one  was,  if  possible,  to  keep  ray 
Dead  above  water,  and  the  other,  to  keep  playing  with 
my  hands  as  I  had  seen  a  little  dog  do  with  his  fore-feet, 
when  thrown  into  a  pool.  I  began  playing  with  my 
hands  ;  my  silk  dress  became  buoyant ;  I  rose  rapidly  to 
the  surface ;  and  there,  by  persevering  in  the  same  course, 
throwing  back  my  head,  and  paddling  with  my  hands, 
I  supported  myself  from  sinking,  until  the  boats  had 
time  to  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  I  was  picked  up.  The 
space  01  time  that  I  was  kept  in  this  state,  could  not  be 
less  than  fifteen  minutes.''  This  (adds  Mr.  Jones)  is  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  incidents  attending  that  melan- 
choly catastrophe,  and  the  whole  goes  to  justify  the  points 
insisted  on  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

The  compiler  of  these  pages  can  add  his  own  testimony 
to  those  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  lady.  He,  too,  was  once 
saved  from  drowning  in  the  Old  Drain  at  Hull,  and  dis- 
tinctly remembers  the  pleasurable  sensations  which  he 
felt  while  under  water. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Clarke  had  removed  to  the  vicinity 
of  Coleraine,  living  in  the  parish  of  Agherton. 

Except  the  instructions  of  his  mother,  Adam  Clarke 
had  not  yet  enjoyed  many  religious  advantages.  There 
was  little  of  personal  religion  in  the  parish ;  and  even 
Mrs.  Clarke  herself  became  infected  with  the  general  for- 
getfulness  of  God.  Nor  was  this  attributable  to  the 
baleful  influence  of  Popery  ;  for  the  inhabitants  were  all 
either  Churchmen  or  Presbyterians.    The  latter,  pastor 
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M  well  Bs  people,  were  veiling  towards  Socinianixm,  and, 
as  to  piety,  were  living  upon  the  godliness  of  their  ances- 
tors. Tlie  Rector,  the  Rev,  W.  Smith,  was  a  benevolent 
and  good  man  ;  but  he  was  either  partially  inrornied 
concerning  the  way  of  salvation,  or  failed  to  make  it 
known  in  Tiis  discourses.  Thiti  deplorable  state  of  dead- 
ness  and  darlcness,  Methodism  was  ihe  means  of  reviving 
and  enlightening. 

About  the  year  1777,  the  Methodist  preachers,  who 
had  been  in  Coleraine  for  some  time,  visited  Agherton. 
Adam  Clarke  went  to  hear  them.  The  first  whom  he 
heard  was  Mr.  John  Brettell,*  whom  he  described  as  '*  a 
tailman,  lank-sided,  with  long  sleek  hair."  He  found  him 
preaching  in  a  bam.  His  educational  creed  was  attacked, 
the  preacher  placing  the  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  in-dwelling 
■in  ;  and,  Adam's  opinions  not  having  yet  acquired  the 
>  strength  of  prejudices,  he  readily  preferred  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  "  salvation  from  all  sin."  It  has  been  af- 
firmed that  he  "  lived  to  learn  better  ;"  but  the  evidence 
of  such  improvement  has  not  been  pointed  out.  What 
be  heard  made  so  much  impression  upon  him,  that  he 
continued  to  hear  those  Methodist  preachers  who  visited 
the  parish,  but  without  any  striking  effect  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Thomas  Barber. +  This  "  truly  apostolic 
Taan,"  who  travelled  at  his  own  expense,  united  great 
ual  and  activity  with  superior  abilities  ;  and  many  were 
awakened  under  his  ministry.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  were  among  this  number,  each  of  them  recog- 
nising in  what  they  heard  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  their  respective  churches.     They  invited  Mr.  Barber 

»  to  their  house  ;  which,  from  that  lime,  was  ever  open  to 
htm  and  to  his  brethren.  Under  his  pr^ching  and  ad- 
•  lU  "M  in»nj  ynit  «  very  respcewble  itineiant  pMcher  among 
tlw  Mslhodiiii,  »  wti  ataa  liii  brouior  Jeiemiah,  aad  sprung  fioia  s 
toj  r«9p««ul>le  (tmily  in  Birmingbam. 

4  Mr.  Dsrtwi  bill  hiaiMlf  been  bronghl  la  Ood  by  the  ministry  of 
M>.  W»lvy.  in  Sidire.  ia  the  county  of  Ferminigh  ;  inJ  wu  ibta, 
M  bu  own  flipflOK.  iniDg  ■>  a  miitiooaiy  Uiroueh  an  eileosive  tnci 
•(  eouutry,  near  lb«  ics-eauc,  in  ihe  couaty  ol  .\iiirirp,  whicb  em- 
teiead  pait  of  the  Loodoodeny  ci 
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Yice8,  the  mind  of  young  Adam  gradually  opened  to  re* 
ceive  the  seeds  of  divine  truth.  To  hear  Mr.  Barber 
and  his  colleagues,  or  to  pursue,  by  prayer  and  reading 
the  Scriptures,  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  the  young  penitent 
gave  up  all  his  boyish  diversions,  continuing,  however, 
to  discharge  with  unremitted  zeal  and  assiduity  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  in  connection  with  the  farm  ; 
thus  practically  refuting  the  slanderous  accusation,  that 
the  show  of  religious  zeal  springs  from  an  idle  disposition. 
Truly  religious  men,  in  every  rank  of  life,  but  especially 
in  those  ranks  of  life  in  which  actual  labour  is  necessary 
for  subsistence,  will  be  more  diligent  than  other  men,  if 
there  be  any  diflference  in  this  respect,  because  they  will 
be  conscientious  ;  and  to  provide  by  honest  industry  for 
the  wants  of  one's  self  and  one's  family,  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  man  as  to  attend  the  public  worship 
of  Almighty  God. 

Young  Adam  had  not  yet  obtained  that  sense  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  which,  as  the  Methodists,  fol- 
lowing the  light  of  Scripture,  taught,  is  not  a  privilege 
confined  to  a  few,  but  a  common  blessing  freely  offered 
to  every  man  and  every  woman  upon  earth.  To  this,  his 
friend  Mr.  Barber  taught  him  to  aspire.  He  had  learned 
to  pray,  and  bowed  himself  morning  and  evening  at  the 
throne  of  grace  ;  but  during  the  day  he  prayed  not,  con- 
tenting himself  with  sending  up  occasional  inarticulate 
ejaculations.  The  good  man  showed  him  that  this 
could  not  be  the  habit  of  one  ardently  seeking  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul,  and,  above  all,  the  sense  of  that  sal- 
vation. Other  advisers  less  informed,  and  his  educa- 
tional creeds  among  the  rest,  erroneously  told  him,  that 
the  faith  of  assurance,  or,  to  use  Scriptural  phraseology, 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  was  not  to  be  attained  by  Chris- 
tians in  general,  but  was  confined  to  a  select  number. 
In  order  that.he  might  decide  for  himself  between  these 
jarring  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God,  he  appealed 
to  that  word  itself,  and  determined  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament regularly  through.  This  he  did  with  much 
prayer ;  and  thus,  as  he  informs  us,  he  *'  acquired  and 
fixed  his  creed  in  all  its  articles,  not  one  of  which  he 
ever  after  found  reason  to  change."     At  this  time,  he 
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tdds,  "  he  bad  read  none  of  ifae  writinp  of  lUe 
ists,"  and  from  ihem,  therefore,  he  did  not  learo 
creed  wbjcb,  on  after  examination,  he  found  to  be  pre' 
ciaely  the  same  with  theirs,"      "  Precisely  Ihe  same," 
waa  certainly  too  unquaUtied  a  phrase. 

By  this  lime,  a  society  had  been  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring; village  of  MuMihicall.  Mrs.  Clarke  attended  n 
class-meeting  at  this  place ;  and,  approving' of  the  pro- 
ceedings, she  desired  her  son  Adam  to  accompany  her 
on  her  second  visit.  He  did  so,  and  was  much  struck 
by  the  confidence  with  which  several  of  the  members 
declared  their  consciousness  of  the  favourof  God.  The 
contrast  between  his  own  state  and  that  which  be  heard 
described,  made  him  feel  bJmself  an  intruder;  and  he 
returned  home  melancholy  and  unhappy.  The  leader 
overtook  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  give  his  heart  to  God, 
saying,  "  You  may  be  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  a 
benighted  land."  These  words,  which  do  not  speak 
much  for  the  discretion  of  the  man  who  used  tbem, 
might  have  been  expected  to  please  the  vanity  of  a  youth 
like  Adam  ;  but  they  had  the  contrary  cfTecl,  of  num- 
bitng  him  deeply,  and  leading  him  to  loathe  and  abhor 
himself.  It  has  puzzled  a  Calvinistic  theologian  of  no 
mean  acuteness  to  discover  the  connection  between  cause 
and  efiectiu  this  part  of  young  Adam's  history.  It  was 
doubtless  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  his  heart.  There 
was  reason  to  hope  that  these  strong  convictions,  which, 
to  Dse  bis  own  figure,  "made  nature  a  universal  blank 
to  him,"  were  the  precursors  of  that  peace  which 
passes  understanding  :  but  this  was  not  immediately  the 
result. 

Mr.  Barber  had  formed  a  class  of  young  penitents, 
and,  without  .Uam's  leave,  had  included  him  in  the 
Dumber.  He  was  not  pleas^  at  this,  and  his  permission 
•hould  certainly  have  been  obtained  iu  a  matter  of  so 
nuch  importance;  but,  nevertheless,  he  consented  to 
meet  will)  the  rest.  After  having  attended  regularly 
(CTcral  weeks,  be  was  once  prevented  by  illness,  then  by 
4  more  trifling  hindrance,  and  finally  by  pure  disincli- 

As  if  to  complete  and  perpetuate  the  alienation  of  h 
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mind  from  the  means  of  grace,  he  fell  into  the  society 
of  an  Arian  or  a  Socinian  family,  with  the  memhers  of 
which  he  conversed  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
The  consequence  was,  that  his  mind  became  infected 
with  their  infidel  notions  concerning  the  Saviour,  and, 
believing  that  to  worship  Christ  was  idolatry,  he  prayed 
the  forgiveness  of  God  for  having  formerly  given  hb 
glory  to  another.  Not  content  with  this,  he  even  omitted 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  in  his  prayers,  and  hated 
the  sight  of  it  in  any  book.  It  was  happy  for  him  that 
he  took  up  whatever  opinions  he  embraced,  heartily  and 
in  a  candid  spirit.  An  ordinary  Socinian  would  have 
effected  a  species  of  compromise  between  mere  humanity 
and  pure  divinity ;  but  he  was  honest  enough  to  perceive, 
that  Christ  was  either  a  man  like  hiroselO  or  was  truly 
and  properly  divine.  By  adopting  the  former  alternative 
in  all  its  naked  infidelity,  he  produced  in  his  mind  a 
revulsion.  Without  confessing  so  much  even  to  himself, 
he  found  that  Christianity  was  all  darkness  without  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  His  prayers  were  sapless 
forms,  and  his  reading  without  unction.  This  was  a 
state  with  which  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  resolved  to  try  what  effect  a  return  to  his 
former  habit  of  importunate  petition  might  produce. 
Retiring  to  a  convenient  place,  he  poured  out  his  heart 
in  earnest  supplication  for  the  guidance  and  mercy  of 
God,  concluding  by  asking  these  favours  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  was  unpremeditated  on  his  part; 
and,  as  if  by  pronouncing  the  words  he  had  broken  the 
fatal  spell  which  detained  him  in  bondage,  his  soul  was 
immediately  filled  with  light,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
throw  himself  unreservedly  on  the  merits  of  the  Saviour's 
blood.  From  this  time  he  was  in  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  fatal  notions  ^of  Arians  or  Socinians.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  led  by  the  circumstance  which  we  have 
related,  to  examine  into  the  evidences  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ — an  examination  which  resulted  in  a  thorough 
conviction  of  his  true  and  proper  Godhead,  and,  also, 
in  the  adoption  of  those  views  concerning  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  have 
created  so  much  noise  in  the  Methodist  Connexion,  and 
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may  Dot  improbably  lend  to  more  injurious  consi^qiiences. 
Still  he  had  not  received  the  witness  of  the  Spirit;  and 
abort  of  this  he  could  not  rest.  While  panting  after  it 
U  the  hart  after  the  water-brooks,  he  applied  for  leave 
to  present  himself  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  ^^Fler  due 
exaroination,  he  received  permission:  and,  having  pre* 
jpttredhiniself  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  that  delusive  work. 
The  Week's  Preparation,  he  partook  of  the  sacred  ele- 
ments. Having  a  journey  to  perform  on  the  Thurs- 
day, he  "  did  double  work"  on  the  Friday,  bringing  the 
prayers  and  meditations  of  both  days  into  one.  In  ad- 
mioistering  to  him,  the  clergyman,  who  knew  how  sincere 
and  devout  were  the  feeMngsof  the  young  communicant, 
tod  was  struck  wilh  the  solemnitv  of  his  deportment, 
unusual  in  one  of  his  age,  was  anected  even  to  (ears. 
By  this  act  Adam  considered  that  he  had  solemnly  bound 
himself  to  be,  with  the  assistance  of  Cod,  all  that  Chris- 
tianity re<iuires  men  to  be  ;  but  (and  the  nature  of  his 
preparations  (or  it  makes  this  the  more  worthy  of  remark) 
ne  did  not  view  it  as  though  securing  his  salvntion. 
Adei  many  vaia  efforts  to  obtain  the  pearl  of  great 

»  price,  the  day  at  length  arrived  on  which  it  was  to  be 
ireely  given  to  him  of  God.  He  was  working  in  the 
^Id,  when  such  were  his  anguish  and  distress  of  soul 
Aathe  was  obliged  to  desist  from  hislabour,  through  the 
failure  of  his  physical  strength.  Heaven  seemed  to  he 
closed  to  the  voice  of  his  supplication  ;  and  he  began  to 
be  persuaded  that  there  was  no  mercy  for  bim.     Bui, 

I  while  his  soul  was  enveloped  in  this  thick  darkness,  it 
»as  suggested  to  him  to  pray  to  Christ.  Obeying  the 
inward  monitor,  he  felt  instantly  a  glorious  change.  To 
Bm  his  own  words,  "A  glow  of  happiness  seemed  to 
llhrill  through  his  whole  frame:  all  guilt  and  condem- 
Ution  were  gone.  He  examined  his  conscience,  anil 
bund  it  uo  longer  a  register  of  sms  against  God,  He 
looked  to  hcttven.  and  all  was  sunshine  ;  he  searched 
for  hia  distress,  but  could  not  find  it.  He  felt  Inde- 
■cribably  happy,  but  could  not  tell  (he  cause  :  a  change 
had  taken  place  within  him,  of  a  nature  wholly  unknown 
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,  before,  and  fur  which  he  had  i 


He  sat  down 


Lwpou  the  ridge  where  he  had  been  working,  full  of  ta> 
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efikble  delight.  He  praised  God,  and  he  could  not 
describe  for  what ;  for  he  could  give  no  name  to  his 
work.  His  heart  was  light,  his  physical  strength 
returned,  and  he  could  bound  like  a  roe.  He  felt  a 
sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  light,  from  guilt  and 
oppressive  fear  to  confidence  and  peace.  He  could 
now  draw  nigh  to  God  with  more  confidence  than  he 
ever  could  to  his  earthly  father :  he  had  freedom  of 
access,  and  he  had  freedom  of  speech.  He  was  like  a 
person  who  had  got  into  a  new  world,  where,  although 
every  object  was  strange,  yet  each  was  pleasing ;  and 
now  he  could  magnify  God  for  his  creation,  a  thing  he 
never  could  do  before  !  Oh  !  what  a  change  was  here  1 
and  yet,  lest  he  should  be  overwhelmed  with  it,  its  name 
and  its  nature  were  in  a  great  measure  hidden  from 
bis  eves." 

Shortly  after  this  happy  transition,  his  friend  Mr. 
Barber  visited  the  house,  when  young  Clarke  acquainted 
him  with  the  joyful  news.  The  man  of  God  gave 
thanks  on  account  of  it,  and  by  his  observations  led 
the  convert  to  infer  that  the  event  which  he  knew  not 
how  to  characterise,  was  that  **  being  justified  by  faith" 
which  brings  **  peace  with  Grod ;"  and  his  feeling^s  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  interpretation.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  he  attended  a  love-feast  at  Coleraine,  at  which, 
during  prayer,  he  obtained  a  still  clearer  sense  of  the 
favour  of  God ;  "  the  Spirit  of  Grod,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  **  bore  this  witness  in  his  conscience,  and  he 
could  no  more  have  doubted  it,  than  he  could  have 
doubted  of  the  reality  of  his  existence,  or  the  identity 
of  his  person." 

**  He  had  now  found,"  as  he  himself  remarks,  "  true 
happiness  in  religion  ;  and  this  he  knew  it  must  afford 
if  it  were  of  God  :  for  he  saw  that  religion  was  a  com- 
merce  between  God  and  man," — an  infelicitous  phrase  ; 
for  commerce  implies  an  interchange  of  equivalents: 
and  how  can  man,  who  has  nothing  which  he  has  not 
received,  establish  such  a  connexion  with  his  Maker? 
But  this  is  only  one  of  those  strong  expressions  into 
which  men  of  vivid  feelings  are  sometimes  betrayed 
(and. few  men  more  frequently  than  Dr.  Clarke^  without 


y  adding 
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the  approbation  of  their  belter  judgement ;  aDtl.al 
BOOH  as  the  Doctor  has  uttered  the  words,  he  {n 
an  inference  unfavourable  to  hia  orthodoxy,  by  ai 
that "  all  notions  of  religion,  merely  as  a  system  of  duties 
which  wre  owe  lo  God,  fell,  in  his  apprehension,  iafinilely 
thorl  of  its  nature  and  intention  :"  a  clear  proof  that  he 
entertained  no  such  idea  as  thai  of  a  reciprocity  of  id- 
terests  between  God  and  man. 

The  immediate  consetfuence  of  Adam's  spifilunl 
emancipation  was  intellectual  enlargement.  Emulation, 
as  we  have  seen,  overcame  that  native  stolidity  which 
made  him  incapable  of  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of 
learniog ;  but  he  never  manifested  much  quickness  of 
Bpprehensioa  or  expansion  of  mind,  until  he  had  entered 
into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  Lucian  and 
Juvenal,  the  authors  which  he  was  studying,  were  still 
not  without  their  difficulties;  but  they  were  easy  iucom- 
pariton  with  what  ihey  had  been.  According  to  his 
own  testimony,  he  now  learned  more  in  one  day,  than 
formerly  in  one  month.  His  mind  became  enlarged  to 
take  in  any  thing  useful.  He  saw  that  religion  was  the 
gate  to  true  learning  and  science ;  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  affirm,  that  those  who  went  tlirough  their 
ttudiea  without  rehgion,  had,  at  least,  double  work  to 
do;  besides  that,  in  the  end,  they  did  not  realise  an 
equal  produce.  The  truth  of  this  doctrine  will  be  ques- 
tioned by  many,  who  will  be  ready  to  refer  to  numerous 
examples  of  intellectual  eminence  even  among  avowed 
inhdels,  much  more  among  men  who,  whatever  iheic 
creed,  had  no  pretensions  lo  that  vital  religion  which  is 
'  le  subject  of  the  Doctor's  remark.  On  his  side,  how- 
'tver,  be  it  remembered,  there  are  ranged  names  of  the 
very  highest  eminence.  If  minor  mathematicians  have 
been  infidels,  Newton  vras  a  Christian  :  if  inferior  poets 
have  despised  revelation,  Milton  made  it  the  theme  of 
his  eulogy  :  and  if  oniinary  linguists  have  employed 
their  skill  in  neutralising  the  scheme  of  human  redemp- 
tion,Claike,  who  has.  not  withoulcause.  been  pronounced 
to  be  a  universal  scholar  and  an  ocean  of  learning,  made 
til  his  acquirements  subservient  to  the  conlirmation  a 
exposition  of  that  scheme,  and  to  the  glory  of  its  great 
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author.  But  the  principle  on  which  the  Doctor  would 
have  defended  his  aMertiony  is  this  :  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  Christian's  mind  is  divested  of  those 
cares  and  perturbations  which  more  or  less  will  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  stud  v  of  the  most  abstracted  scholar, 
who  has  not  fled  for  rem  go  to  the  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
Not  only  is  the  man  who  has  been  adopted  into  the 
favour  of  God  freed  from  those  things  which  would 
impede  his  studies,  by  disturbing  his  peace,  or  by  de- 
basing his  mind  ;  but  he  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  grace  and  the  blessing  of  Christ :  for,  convinced 
that  studies  which  are  not  connected  with  religion,  or 
which  do  not  ultimately  lead  the  mind  to  God,  can 
never  be  sanctified,  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  those 
pursuits  upon  which,  as  they  are  directed  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Divine  glory,  he  can  con6dently  expect  the 
Divine  benediction. 

This  was  the  principle  that,  from  the  period  to  which 
we  have  conducted  him,  guided  the  studies  of  Adam 
Clarke.  He  now  added  to  his  other  pursuits  that  of 
the  science  of  astronomy ;  but,  except  by  the  actual 
inspection  of  the  heavens  through  a  telescope  which  was 
g^ven  to  him,  he  acquired  his  knowledge  from  Derham*s 
Astro-theology,  which  also  he  did  not  read  but  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Bible.  To  this  he  added  the  perusal  of 
Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  from  which  he 
derived  more  particular  information  ;  and  it  led  him  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy.  By  the  aid  of  Kersey's 
and  Martin's  Dictionaries,  he  conquered  the  technicalities 
of  his  learned  authors ;  and  the  result  of  their  perusal 
was,  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  strengthen  his  con- 
viction of  the  universal  and  co-ordinate  greatness  and 
goodness  of  God. 

That  his  religion  was  of  the  right  kind,  was  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  it  sought  to  communicate  itself  to  others. 
Churchman  as  his  father  was,  Sunday  was  the  only  day 
on  which  he  had  family  prayer,  probably  excusing  him- 
self on  other  days  on  the  score  of  his  multiplied  scho- 
lastic and  agricultural  engagements.  His  son,  however, 
had  acquired  different  notions  of  the  priority  of  duties ; 
and  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  without  the  regular  per- 
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formance  of  Tamily  worship.  He  was  given  to  under- 
■Und,  that,  if  his  wishes  wpJe  complied  with,  he  musi 
officiate ;  tthowiog,  tltat,  separate  from  ihe  other  diities 
which  required  his  atteution,  his  fattier  had  a  disindina- 
tiOD  to  the  task  which  oatutaUy  devolved  upon  him  as 
the  head  of  his  family.  Some  time  elapsed  before  Adam 
could  reconcile  himself  to  the  cross  of  praying  before 
his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  sisters  ;  but  his  convic- 
tions triumphed  over  his  reluctance;  and,  having  once 
undertaken  the  office,  he  continued  to  be  their  chaplain 
so  long  as  be  remained  with  them.  "  A  prayerless 
family,"  says  he,  reflecting  on  lliis  period  of  his  life, 
"has  God's  curse.  If  the  parents  will  not  perform 
family  prayer,  if  there  be  a  converted  child  in  the  family, 
h  devolves  on  him  :  and,  should  he  refuse,  he  will  soon 
lose  the  comforts  of  religion." 

Adam  soon  received  bis  reward  in  the  increase  of 
spirituality  among  his  relatives.  His  prayers,  his  con- 
versation, and  his  example,  made  a  serious  impression  on 
all  of  them.  His  sister  Hannah  entered  the  Methodist 
Societyat  the  same  time  Qs  he  did.*  Thenext  fruit  of  his 
labour  was  his  eldest  sister,  who  carefully  deferred  Join- 
ing the  Methodists  until  she  had  become  thoroughly  ' 
convinced  of  (he  truth  of  their  doctrines  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  discipline-t  AH  the  rest  of  the  family 
became  constant  hearers  of  the  Methodists,  and  most  of 
them  members  of  the  Society  ;  but  Adam  did  not  remain 
long  enough  beneath  his  father's  roof  to  witness  all  the 
results  of  his  instrumentality.  His  parents  continued 
through  life  to  entertain  the  Methodist  preachers;  and 
most  of  their  children  followed  their  example. 

Among  his  school- fellows  aa  well  as  in  his  family, 
Adam  was  successfully  employed  in  the  hands  of  God. 
Andrew  Coleman,  his  school-fellow  and  companion,  was 
persuaded  to  hear  the  Methodist  preachers;    and  he 

*  Sill  «u  aflsrwartU  mimed  lo  Mr.  I'homis  Eiley,  M.A. ;  irul, 
■ftar  Iw^Hd^  bim  icven]  childraii,  all  of  nbooi  IxcaiiM  (lious.  ^le 
dinl  haiipy  in  Uw  t.ord. 

r  Thil  lady  ii  lUll  liriog.  She  ii  Ihe  oifu  of  ihe  Rev.  W.  M. 
*  ''        ,  LL.  D.,  Rkiih  vI  Si.  Penan)- Utlmu,  in  CocawaU,  and  J 
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afterwards  became  one  of  their  number.*  But  his 
course,  though  bright,  was  brief.  Adam  extended  his 
efforts  to  his  ueighbours,  and,  indeed,  went  several  miles 
into  the  country  round  about,  exhorting  all  who  heard 
him  to  turn  to  God.  In  these  labours  he  spent  the 
Sabbath  ;  and,  in  all  weathers,  went  regularly,  on  each 
return  of  that  day,  a  distance  of  more  than  six  miles  to 
meet  a  class,  which  assembled  so  early,  that,  in  the  win- 
ter season,  he  must  needs  set  out  two  hours  before 
day.  When  he  had  met  the  class,  he  proceeded  to  the 
nearest  village ;  and,  entering  the  first  open  door,  ac- 
costed the  inmates  with  **  Peace  be  to  this  house  !"  If 
they  consented  that  he  should  pray  with  them  and  that 
the  neighbours  should  be  called  in,  he  prayed  accord- 
ingly, and  offered  a  short  exhortation.  This  done,  he 
proceeded  to  another  village,  and  repeated  the  same 
plan,  and  so  on  through  the  day.  He  has  stated  that 
he  never  met  with  a  refusal.  His  youth,  his  seriousness, 
and  the  singularity  of  their  combination,  made  a  favour- 
able impression,  which  his  prayers  and  exhortations 
tended  to  deepen.  In  one  day  he  not  unfrequently 
visited  nine  or  ten  villages,  avoiding  those  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  would  be  supplied  with  preachers,  and 

*  Dr.  Clarke  furnished  an  account  of  this  interesting  young  man 
for  the  Methodist  Memorial.  His  career  was  cut  short  by  lying  in 
t  damp  bed,  which  has  caused  the  premature  death  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Methodist  preachers.  He  was  a  giant  both  in  body 
tnd  in  mind.  When  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  had  the  whole  of 
the  CommoQ  Prayer  by  heart.  At  the  same  age,  he  had  made  himself 
«!ich  a  master  of  the^^neid  of  Virgil  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton, 
that,  on  the  mention  of  any  line  in  either  of  those  poems,  he  could 
immediately  tell  the  book  in  which  it  occurred,  and  the  number  of  the 
line.  But  his  learning,  which,  for  a  youth,  was  extensive,  was  his  least 
recommendation.  Previous  to  being  a  preacher,  he  taught  a  small 
•chool ;  and  often,  that  he  might  assist  his  parents,  who  were  in  reduced 
circumstances,  he  went  whole  days  without  food.  His  piety  and  his 
zeal  were  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  traits  of  his  character.  To 
these,  in  connexion  with  the  cause  already  specified,  he  fell  a  victim, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  nine  months*  labour  in  the 
ministiT.  The  evening  before  he  died,  he  desired  to  be  carried  out  in 
his  chair,  to  see  the  setting  sun.  His  desiie  was  granted  ;  and,  having 
beheld  it  with  pleasin?  emotions,  till  it  sank  under  the  horizon,  he 
observed,  "  This  sun  has  hitherto  been  partially  obscured  to  me,  but 
it  shall  be  no  more  so  forever." 
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confioing  himself  to  such  as  would  otherwise  have  b 
destilute  of  the  Gospel  invitalion. 

While  he  was  cheerfully  engaged  iu  these  set 
labouis,  bis  futher,  in  compliaacc  with  his  own  w 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  mathematici 
Iroin  whom  he  was  to  have  learned  some  of  the  more 
ornamental  branches  of  the  mathematics.  But  all  that 
he  had  time  to  acquire  was  a  general  knowledge  of 
Dialling.  This  is  worthy  of  mention,  chieHy  because 
the  last  act  of  a  secular  kind  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  "  gain  his  bread,"  was  the  manufacture  of  a  small 
horizontal  brass  dial  for  a  gentleman's  garden,  for  which, 
though  the  charge  was  but  five  shillings  and  was  applied 
for  several  limes,  he  never  got  paid. 

la  1778,  Adam  conceived  a  desire  to  study  French — 
an  acquisition  so  rare  at  that  day  in  Ireland,  that,  in 
order  to  make  it,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  home.  His 
master  was  one  Mr.  Murphy,  who  kept  his  school  in  the 
church  of  Desalt  Martin,  and  which,  desart-Iike,  had 
not  even  the  comfort  of  a  fire,  though  in  the  depth  of 

The  lime  at  length  arrived,  when,  in  the  estimation  of 
his  parents,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  he  appren- 
ticed to  some  branch  of  trade  by  which  be  might  acquire 
a  livelihood  ;  and  Mr.  Francis  Bennet,  a  linen-merchant, 
of  Coleraine,  and  tWr  kinsman,  proposing  to  take  him 
M  an  apprentice  od  advantageous  terms,  they  readily 
einbracM  the  offer.  This  was  done  io  opposition  to  the 
OfHnton  of  all  his  religious  friends,  who  were  persuaded 
that  Providence  had  designed  him  for  the  ministry.  Aa 
for  Adam  himself,  he  was  entirely  passive.  His  master 
and  be  being  mutually  satisfied  af^er  a  month's  trial, 
they  continued  leather.  As  the  prospects  of  Adam's 
entanglement  with  trade  increased,  the  opposition  of 
those  who  thought  he  was  destined  to  preach  the  Gospel 
erew  tlie  stronger ;  and  they  incessantly  eihorled  him 
:o  bind  himself  to  Mr.  Eienoet.  He  communicated 
>  things  to  his  parents;  but,  as  they  had  not  the 

sans  of  sending  him  to  college,  and  as  with  their 
kiiumaii  he  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  compeloii 


vttkey  peremptorily  insisted  on  his  r 
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months  had  elapsed,  and  yet  he  was  not  bound.  Though 
passive  in  the  firet  instance,  he  now  began  to  have  his 
opinion.  He  saw  reason  to  fear  that  he  could  not  with 
a  clear  conscience  perform  several  things  which  were 
required  of  him  in  the  way  of  business ;  and  it  was 
evident,  that,  in  attending  fairs  and  markets  to  buy  linen 
from  the  weavers,  he  would  be  much  exposed  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  indiscriminate  society. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Moore  for  having  thrown  light 
upon  the  otherwise  inexplicable  conscientious  fears  of 
his  friend  and  brother,  before  he  states  the  origin,  he 
remarks,  '*  Some,  perhaps,  will  think  it  a  small  thing ; 
but  he  that  despiseth  small  things,  shall  fall  by  little  and 
little.  We  should  take  care  how  we  offend  against  a 
tender  conscience ;  and  that  even  though  it  be  a  sore 
conscience,  though  it  be  too  tender;  for  conscience  is  a 
great  thing  with  God.'*  He  then  proceeds  as  follows : — 
**  I  knew  Mr.  Bennet  very  well,  being  very  intimate 
with  him :  he  was  what  the  world  called  a  very  good  sort 
of  man — a  man  that  feared  God,  and  was  highly  re- 
spected for  his  moral  character.  Adam  and  he  went  on 
for  some  time  very  comfortably,  and  Mr.  Bennet  was 
much  pleased  with  him.  This  is  mentioned  in  the  pub- 
lished account,  but  not  the  cause  of  young  Clarke  leav- 
ing him.  I  am  happy  to  detail  it.  Mr.  Bennet  and  he 
were  one  day  engaged  in  measurinj^  piece  of  linen,  pre- 
paratory to  the  great  market  in^ublin.  They  found 
that  piece  wanted  some  inches  of  a  yard  at  the  end. 
'  Come,  Adam,'  says  Mr.  Bennet,  <  lay  hold,  and  pull 
against  me ;  and  we  shall  soon  make  it  come  up  to  the 
yard.'  But  he  little  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
Adam  dropped  the  linen  on  the  ground,  and  stood  and 
looked  like  one  benumbed.  *  What*s  the  matter?'  said 
Mr.  Bennet.  '  Sir,'  he  replied, '  I  can't  do  it:  I  think 
it  is  a  wrong  thing.'  Mr.  Bennet  urged,  that  it  was 
done  every  day ;  that  it  would  not  make  the  linen  any 
the  worse ;  and  that  the  process  through  which  it  had 
passed,  had  made  it  shrink  a  little ;  and  concluded  by 
bidding  him  take  hold!  *  No,'  says  Adam,  *  no.'  Mr. 
Bennet  was  a  very  placid  man ;  and  they  entered  calmly 
into  dispute.   At  last,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up :  Adam 
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would  not  consent  to  meddle  with  it ;  he  thought  it  wu 
not  fair.  It  dl'l  not  suit  tlie  standard  of  his  conscience." 

Whilst  cooaiderations  arising  from  bis  tenderness  of 
COnKience,  and  his  dread  of  the  danger  of  worldly  as- 
•ociation:),  were  revolving  in  his  mind,  Mr.  John  Bre- 
din,  an  eccentric  man,  but  a  preacher  of  conaidemble  ta- 
lent, who  was  then  on  the  Coleraine  and  Londonderry  cir- 
cuit, paid  him  many  attentions,  by  lending  him  books 
and  giving  him  instructions;  and,  believing  that  God 
bad  called  his  youthful  friend  to  the  woric  of  the  minis- 
try, this  eminent  preacher  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Wesley 
concerning  him.  That  great  man  immediately  ofiered 
to  lake  Adam  for  a  time  into  Kingswood  School,  near 
Bristol,  where  he  might  add  to  his  classical  and  other 
knowledge, and,  by  preaching  occasionally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, qualify  himself  for  the  important  duties  of  an 
itinerant  preacher.  This  proposal,  also,  was  communi- 
cated to  his  parents,  who  did  not  merely  receive  it  with 
dissatitfactjon,  but  rejected  it  witlt  indignation — a  proof 
bow  little  even  parents  are  qualitied  to  judge  of  the  best 
interests  of  their  children,  (rold  and  silver  were  not 
the  kiud  of  riches  which  Adam  was  destined  to  accu- 
mulate; but,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  he  was  destined 
to  dive  deeper  than  all  his  predecessors  into  that  "  depth 
of  tl)e  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of 
God,"  which  is  "  unsearchable." 

Of  this  he  had  a  presentiment.  Accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Bennet,  having  ascertained  his  disinclination  to  the 
linen  trade,  offered  to  advance  him  money  to  enable  him 
to  embark  in  some  other  branch  of  trade,  he  gratefully 
declined  the  offer,  taking  the  precaution  to  conceal  it 
from  his  psrents.  Whether  he  acted  consistently  with 
bis  filial  obligations  in  so  doing,  may  be  doubted;  but 
tbis  act  in  one  whose  impressions  of  filial  duty  were  so 
deep,  proves  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  the 
work  in  which  he  allerwards  engaged. 

Though  the  immediate  end  of  his  residence  with  Mr. 
Bennet  was  not  answered,  the  period  of  their  connection 
WIS  not  lost  time.  He  had  the  advantage  of  sitting 
under  able  preachers,  and  of  associating  with  intelligent 
and  pious  Giristians.     Among  his  chief  friends  were. 
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Mr.  Robert  Douthitt,  Messrs.  Andrew  and  William 
Hunter,  Mr.  John  M'Kenny,  whose  son  is  now  a  Mis** 
sionary  in  Ceylon,  and  Miss  Younee,  who  afterwards 
married  Mr.  Rutherford.  This  amiable  lady  was  re- 
membered by  him  with  much  esteem,  especially  because 
she  lent  him  two  books  from  which  he  denved  much  spiri- 
tual advantage.  These  were,  Baxter's  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest,  and  Brainard's  Journal.  '*  If  I  continue  to  be  a 
Christian,"  he  observes,  **  I  owe  it,  under  Qod,  to  the 
former;  and,  if  ever  I  was  a  preacher,  I  owe  it,  under  the 
same  grace,  to  the  latter.''  From  Mr.  Rutherford's 
preachmg,  also,  he  derived  great  good;  for  he  was  a 
man  whose  precepts  were  well  enforced  by  his  example. 

But  all  was  not  thus  smooth  with  him.  One  of  his 
master's  maids  was  a  very  profane  person,  and  evinced 
a  deadly  hatred  towards  him,  entirely  on  account  of  his 
religion.  He  frequently  expostulated  with  her;  and,  at 
length,  the  grace  of  God  arrested  her,  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  great  agony  of  mind  from  the  strength  of 
her  convictions,  she  found  redemption  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  Her  subsequent  conduct,  both  immediately 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  number  of  years,  attested 
the  soundness  of  her  conversion. 

Nor  were  the  persecutions  of  this  woman  the  only 
cross  which  the  young  Christian  was.  called  to  endure. 
In  his  master's  house  was  an  old  female  relative,  who, 
bedridden  and  helpless,  was  neglected  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  waited  upon  her.  Adam  was  accustomed 
to  visit  her  nightly,  that  he  might  converse  and  pray 
with  her.  But  this  was  not  all  that  he  did.  During 
several  months  he  performed  offices  for  her  which  were 
probably  such  (for  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  specify 
them)  as  none  but  those  of  her  own  sex  ought  to  have 
performed.  At  length  she  died,  and  he  was  relieved  from 
an  oppressive  load,  **  under  which  (he  declared)  nothing 
but  the  grace  of  God,  working  on  a  nature  full  of  bene^ 
valence  and  charity ,  could  have  supported  him." 

He  felt  himself  constrained,  young  as  he  was,  to  re- 
prove sin,  whenever  committed  in  his  presence.  If  the 
sinner  was  his  inferior,  he  spoke  to  him  at  once;  if  his 
equal,  he  sought  an  early  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
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n  private;  if  his  superior,  he  wrote  to  him,  always 
ing  his  name.  He  did  not  do  this  from  forwardneas 
n  disposition  ;  but  it  was  a  burden  upon  his  coascieace. 
In  those  times,  indeed,  the  Methodists  in  general,  but 
particularly  the  preachers  nnd  their  wives,  held  it  a  sa- 
cred duly  (as  most  assuredly  it  is)  not  to  suHer  sin  upon 
their  brother.  Many  was  the  delicate  and  helpless  wo- 
man that  rebuked  the  daring  sinner  in  the  highways, 
she  standing  alone,  and  he  surrounded  by  his  applaud- 
ing companions;  but  we  fear  that  there  are  now  very 
few  of  either  sex  who  feel  constrained  thus  to  deny 
themselves  and  take  up  their  cross  dally. 

But  the  principles  which  regulate  moral  conduct,  if 
■  they  arc  often  denied  their  just  influence,  are  sometimes 
■poshed  beyond  their  proper  limits.     Conscientiousness, 
^■itbout  the  curb  of  a  sanctified  reason,  may  degenerate 
^nto  superstition.     This  was  the  case  with  Adam  Clarke, 
■s  it  has  been  with  many  young  men  of  ardent  disposi- 
tions.    By  fasting  and  abstinence,  he  reduced  his  l)ody 
to  a  skeleton:  and  his  regard  to  truth  became  so  scru- 
pulous, that  it  issued  in  a  moral  diseaBc.  There  is  a  sense 
m  which  regard  to  truth  cannot  be  over- scrupulous;  but 
of  truth,  in  this  sense,  wc  are  not  speaking.     Adam  was 
not  tatisQcd  with  iutending  to  speak  the  truth,  which  is 
the  utmost  that  even  the  law  of  God,  which  requires 
truth  in  ihe  inward  parts,  has  made  obligatory.  It  would 
seem  s<  If  his  own  experience  of  the  boundless  mercy  of 
Qod,  had  not  sufficed  to  correct  the  tendency  of  his 
Bind,  inspired  by  his  good  mother,  to  view  God  exclu- 
'    '     as  a  being  of  truth  and  justice.     So  completely 
e  awe-stricken  by  the  contemplation  of  these  altri- 
■tes  of  the  Deity,  that  he  became  painfully  afraid  of 
~  caking,  lest  he  should  utter  words  which  were  not 
itfectly  and  indubitably  true.     By  this  means  he  ac- 
'ed  the  habit  of  qualifying  all  his  assertions,  or,  ra- 

',  what  ought  to  have  been  such.     He  thought  that 

he  had  done,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  heard,  things, 
concerning  the  doing  and  hearing  of  which  there  was  no 
doubt,  except  in  his  own  morbid  mind.  He  distrusted 
X>lh  his  memory  and  his  senses.  The  former,  as  if  re- 
luting  the  affront,  ceased  (o  add  to  the  number  of  its 
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records,  though  it  effaced  none  that  were  already  made ; 
and  the  latter  served  for  personal  preservation  only.    In 
a  wordy  Bishop  Berkeley  might  have  traversed  the  globe 
(if  he  could  have  been  persuaded  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  thing)  without  finding  so  promising  a  disciple. 
But  he  was  not  unconscious  of  the  perplexities  in  which 
this  miserable  state  of  mind  involved  him.    He  was  lay- 
ing his  case  before  one  of  the  Methodist  preachers ;  but 
the  good  man  treated  him  as  a  madman,  or  as  one  going 
mad.     Discouraged  by  this  reception,  he  kept  his  own 
counsel.     He  prayed  much ;  but,  immediately  forgetting 
that  he  had  done  so,  he  prayed  again.    Sometimes  he 
omitted  to  do  what  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  and  some- 
times he  returned  to  do  what  he  had  already  performed. 
With  all  his  dubiety,  he  was  comparatively  a  happy 
sceptic :  for  he  never  doubted  the  being  of  God,  or  the 
truth  of  Scripture.     While  his  Christian  experience, 
saving  the  very  foundations,  was  thus  in  ruins,  he  still 
punctually  used  the  means  of  grace ;  and  at  last  they 
became   to  him  the  means  of  re-edification.     At  the 
prayer-meeting,  one  of  those  who  officiated  besought  the 
Lord,  that,  if  there  were  any  present  against  whoofi  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren  had  stood  up,  he  would  succour 
that  soul,  and  cast  down  the  accuser.     The  petition  was 
eagerly  appropriated  by  young  Clarke,  who  had  always 
considered  his  deplorable  condition  as  the  result  of  Sa- 
tanic malevolence;  and,  as  he  echoed  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  with  a  strong  confidence  in  God,  the  consola- 
tions of  Divine  grace  revisited  his  breast.     The  ruins  of 
his  memory  were  repaired  by  the  use  of  outward  means. 
On  one  occasion,  as,  accordmg  to  custom,  he  was  speak- 
ing of  something  which  he  had  done  as  though  he  had 
not  done  it,  Mr.  Bennet  interrupted  him  with  a  declara- 
tion, that  he  (Adam)  had  not  a  particle  of  memory  re- 
maining.    Like  Robert  Hall,  when  told  that  he  had 
preachal  a  sermon  from  which  it  was  evident  that  his 
powers  were  decaying,  Adam  was  roused  by  the  words, 
and  seemed  to  awaken  from  a  trance.    In  the  experiment 
which  followed,  he  was  less  successful  than  that  illus- 
trious   preacher,  who,    in  his  next  sermon,  gave  the 
strongest  practical  refutation  to  the  alarming  inference ; 
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for  it  was  Dot  without  repeated  efforts  that  bis  inetDory 
recovered  eveo  a  small  part  of  its  former  reE^otivenesB. 
Iq  process  of  time,  however,  it  became  as  good  as  was 
necessary  iu  order  to  usefulness,  though  never  so  power- 
ful as  in  former  days.  This,  however.  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  seeing  good  in  every  thing, 
was  far  from  regretling.  Had  he  remembered  words  as 
before,  instead  of  retaining  ideas  only  as  now,  he  might, 
he  thought,  have  been  betrayed  into  the  lazy  and  dis- 
honest habit  of  retailing  the  compositions  of  other  men 
instead  of  his  own.  Throogh  distrust  of  his  memory, 
he  was  also  driven  to  the  severer  exercise  of  higher  facul- 
the  composition  and  study  of  his  sermous,  and, 
ill,  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  make  any  ser- 
leful,  the  Divine  assistance  :  for,  to  use  his  own 

irds,  though  he  had  preached,  perhaps,  live  thousand 

rmons,  he  never  knew  before-hand  one  single  sentence 
that  he  should  utter. 

Dr.  Clarke  considered  the  singular  stale  to  which  his 
mind  had  been  reduced,  as  having  contributed,  like  every 
other  lemplation  and  trial,  to  the  foraialion  of  his  minis- 
leiial  character.  He  viewed  affliction,  in  all  lis  various 
forms,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  personal  improvement 
to  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it ;  but,  in  the  case  of  mi- 
nutert,  and  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  as  necessary 
to  qualify  them  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  office  to- 
wards tliose  whom  they  may  find  similarly  afflicted. 
"  He  who  is  to  be  a  judge  of  so  many  cases  of  con- 
■cieoce,  should  clearly  understand  them.  But  is  this 
possible,  unless  he  have  passed  through  those  states  and 
circamatauces  on  which  these  cases  are  founded  ?"  Cer- 
Uinly  not;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  preacher  to  whom 
he  himself  resorted  for  advice,  treated  his  singular  aliena- 
tion as  a  common  case  of  lunacy. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Adam's  spiritual  life  whilst  with 
Mr.  Bennet.  Hl'  parted  with  that  gentleman  in  the 
-  '■     "    manner,  and  corresponded  with  him  till 
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Although  Adam  Clarke  had  frequently  exhorted  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  he  did  not  yet  conceive  that  he  was 
called  to  the  ministry.  Others  were  persuaded  that  he 
was  ;  but  that  did  not  suffice  for  him.  The  peremptory 
manner  in  which  his  father  had  rejected  Mr.  Wesley's 
offer  was  calculated  to  make  the  young  Christian  dis- 
trustful of  the  notions  of  his  friends.  Perhaps  he  was 
also  distrustful  of  himself:  he  was  certainly  far  from 
indulging  in  self-confidence.  Of  this  no  other  proof  is 
needed  than  the  fact,  that,  often  as  he  had  stood  up  in 
the  name  of  Grod,  he  had  never  dared  to  take  a  text. 
He  considered  that  a  man  might  be  quite  competent  to 
the  task  of  exhortation  who  was  not  to  that  of  preach- 
ing ;  and  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  audacity 
amounting  to  impiety  in  the  individual  who,  without  a 
certain  share  of  theological  knowledge,  should  presume 
to  undertake  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  But  the  time 
was  approaching  when  he  himself  would  be  constrained 
to  make  the  attempt. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Coleraine,  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  Mr.  Bredin,  then  on  the  Londonderry  side 
of  his  circuit.  With  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  set 
forth  upon  the  journey,  which,  though  it  comprised  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  he  was  obliged  to  perform  on 
foot.  Before  he  set  out,  he  besought  the  Lord  to  direct 
him  to  some  passage  of  Scripture,  upon  which  he  might 
meditate  by  the  way.  Then  opening  the  Bible,  the  first 
words  that  met  his  eyes  were,  **  Ye  have  not  chosen  me, 
but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should 
go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  re- 
main :  that  whatsoever  you  shall  ask  of  the  Father,  in 
my  name,  he  may  give  it  you.''  The  day  after  his  arrival 
at  Mr.  Bredin's  house,  that  gentleman  desired  him  to 
go  and  preach  at  New  Buildings,  a  village  about  five 
miles  from  Derry,  and  bade  him  take  a  text.    To  this 
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Adam  demurred ;  but  his  friend  was  itnportunale,  and  at 
length  he  yielded.  Accardingly,  the  first  sermon  of 
Adam  Clarke  was  preached  June  19,  1782,  the  text  be- 
ing, "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole 
world  lieUi  in  wickedness."  On  this  occasion,  a  young 
man  of  the  Society  said  to  him,  "  Yoii  are  very  young 
to  lake  upon  you  to  unravel  the  word  ;  "  hut  the  gene- 
rality of  his  hearers  were  iso  well  pleased  that  they  en- 
treated him  to  preach  to  Uiem  on  the  following  morning, 
at  the  early  hour  of  five — an  hour  much  too  early  for 
the  preseut  race  of  preachers.  He  consented,  and 
preached  afterwards  five  several  times  in  the  same  vil- 
lage, during  his  Stay  with  Mr.  Bredin. 

On  returning  to  his  father's  house,  he  felt  persuaded 
that  God  had  called  him  to  preach  his  word,  regarding 
thutpassage  of  Scripture  to  wnich  his  attention  had  been 
directed  a  fortnight  before,  as  the  evidence  of  his  call. 
This  will  be  doubted  even  by  those  who  will  not  dispute 
the  fact  of  the  call.  Thus  convinced  in  his  own  mind, 
Adam,  referring  to  Mr.  Wesley's  former  invitation,  in- 
dulged the  prospect  of  going  to  England,  and,  in  this 
expectation,  thought  it  proper  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
character  from  Ihe  rector  of  the  parish.  This  document 
was  readily  granted.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  this  pre- 
caution, when  Mr.  Bredin  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wesley,  appointing  him  for  England,  and  desiring  him 
to  bring  Adam  Clarke  with  him,  that  he  might  be  sent 
to  KingGWOod  School.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis 
with  his  family.  His  father  would  neither  speak  to  him 
nor  see  him.  His  mother  urged  him  with  many  ar- 
gumenla,  beginning  with  the  lifth  commandment,  but 
finally  slipping  from  the  ground  of  Scripture,  and  threat- 
ening him  with  her  curse.  Adam  repli»J,  that  he  wished 
to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  :  but  he  could 
not  think  of  leavine;  home  against  the  approbation  of  his 
parents.  In  this  dilemma  he  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
the  Christian'*  method  of  dissolving  the  Gordian  keot: 
and,  by  and  bye,  on  reluming  from  Coleraine,  whither 
he  had  gone  on  business,  he  was  pleasingly  surprised  to 
find  his  mother  avowing  the  persuasion  that  God  had 

[oired  her  to  give  up  hei  sou  to  his  work,  and  also 
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that  she  had  conquered  the  repugnance  of  his  father. 
Thus  had  God  interposed  for  the  peaceful  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  good  pleasure. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Moore  came  a  second  time  to  the 
Coleraine  circuit ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  mental  pro- 
gress of  young  Clarke  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
(Mr.  Moore),  who  was  even  then  a  person  of  considerable 
acquirements,  states,  that  *'  he  lost  his  /eacAer  as  well  as 
his  friend ''  when  Adam  was  summoned  to  Kingswood. 

In  a  few  days  Adam  set  off  to  the  city  of  London- 
derry, the  place  of  embarkation.  He  had  little  money, 
and  few  clothes ;  but  he  requested  nothing  of  his  pa- 
rents. His  religious  friends,  however,  put  some  money 
in  his  purse.  Arrived  at  Londonderry,  he  found  that 
Mr.  Bredin  had  agreed  for  their  passage  in  a  Liverpool 
trader,  then  waiting  for  a  fair  wind.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Wesley,  remanding  Mr. 
Bredin's  appointment ;  and,  the  wind  being  fair,  Adam 
embarked,  friendless  and  alone,  taking  with  him,  as  pro- 
vision for  the  voyage,  a  loaf  and  a  pound  of  cheese. 
The  vessel  sailed  on  the  17th  of  August,  1782,  and 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  19th.  The  intermediate  day 
was  Sunday,  a  principal  part  of  which  the  captain, 
named  Cunningham,  employed  in  reading  FlavePs  Works. 
Adam  was  sick.  When  on  deck,  however,  he  failed  not 
to  reprove  the  sailors  for  swearing ;  and  they,  seeing  that 
he  was  respected  by  their  commander,  and  probably  ap- 
preciating his  motives,  took  the  reproof  in  good  part. 

On  arriving  in  the  Mersey,  they  were  brought  to  by  a 
tender,  and  boarded  by  a  press-gang.  The  other  pas- 
sengers secreted  themselves ;  but  Adam,  saying,  with 
Nehemiah,  **  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?  '*  sat  down 
upon  a  locker  in  the  cabin,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  One  of  the  two  young 
men  who  had  hid  themselves  was  discovered  and  im- 
pressed. Adam,  too,  was  overhauled.  One  of  the  party 
appears  to  have  taken  him  for  a  young  priest ;  and  the 
lieutenant  himself,  finding  that  he  was  not  hard-handed, 
cursed  him  and  let  him  go. 

At  a  period  when  the  cruel  and  unconstitutional  prac- 
tice of  impressment  is  engaging  much  of  public  atten- 


Xkn,  and  the  eflorta  or  bei>evolHnt  men  sre  directed 
procure  its  abolition,  ne  cannot  withhold  from 
Pr.  Clarke's  indignant  rejirobation  of  it :  — 

"  What  Briton's  bosom,"  he  demands,  "  does  not 
bum  against  this  infringement  of  British  liberty  'I  this 
UDConstilutional  attack  on  the  liberty  of  a  free-born 
subject  of  the  sovereign  of  the  British  Isles?  While  the 
impress  serrice  is  tolerated,  in  vain  do  wc  boast  of  our 
coostitulion.  It  is  an  attack  upon  its  vitality,  ten  thou- 
sanil  times  worse  than  any  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpits  Act.  Let  Britons  know  that  it  is  neither  any 
part  of  our  constitution,  nor  any  law  of  tbe  land,  what- 
ever some  venal  lawyers  have  said,  in  order  to  make  it 
constructively  such.  Nothing  can  be  a  reason  for  it,  but 
that  which  justilies  a  levie  en  masse  of  Ihe  inhabitants 
of  the  nation.  /(  <£  intolerable  to  hear  those  pltadfor 
it,  who  are  not  exposed  to  so  great  a  cnlamity." 

The  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  his  obsequious 
friends,  would  do  well  lo  consider  the  sentence  in  italics. 


1 

reeled  to     ^^^1 
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presiion  that  does  not  happen  to  affect  oue's  self, 
most  despicable  of  all  selEishness.  No  man  approvesof 
■lavery  and  impreasmeut,  which  are  pretty  nearly  syno- 
nymous, or  of  the  In<iuisiiion,  who  expects  lo  suffer  in 
his  own  person  by  them. 

When  Adam  went  on  shore,  the  Captain  invited  him 
to  his  house,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
Mrs.  CoDningham ,  who  introduced  him  to  a  Scotch  lady 
and  a  naval  captain.  Their  conversation  turned  on  the 
■ot^ect  of  religion  ;  and,  the  Scotch  tady  using  frequently 
the  asseveration  "  upon  my  conscience,"  Adam,  who,  at 
we  have  seen,  always  held  it  his  duty  to  reprove  sin, 
took  an  opportunity  of  reproving  her  in  private.  With- 
out  being  hurt,  she  defended  herself  by  the  example  of 
other  religious  professors ;  and,  at  supper,  mentioned 
the  aubject  to  their  hostess.  This  led  Adam  to  assign 
his  reasons  for  considering  alt  ouths  sinful,  reasons  the 
force  of  which  some  of  the  company  seemed  to  acknow- 
Iedg«.  The  strange  captain,  nbo  was  a  Papist,  cailed 
Ufioik  Adam  for  his  opiuion  concerning  the  peculiar 
I    poiula  of  Ilomaa  Catholic  belief.     The  young  preacher 
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accepted  the  challenge ;  and,  after  having  shown  how 
unscriptural  were  the  notions  which  he  attacked,  glided 
involuntarily  into  the  language  of  exhortation.  He  was 
heard  not  only  with  fixed  attention,  but  with  tears  ;  per- 
ceiving which,  he  seized  the  occasion  of  proposing  prayer, 
and,  kneeling  down,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  the 
company,  he  prayed  with  much  fervour  and  energy,  and 
had  reason  to  believe  that  a  beneficial  impression  was 
made  upon  his  hearers.  When  he  inquired  for  his  bill, 
Mrs.  Cunningham  refused  to  make  any  charge,  acknow- 
ledged that  she  and  her  family  were  deeply  in  his  debt, 
and  begged  that  he  would  write  to  them  when  he  reached 
Kingswood. 

It  was  Adam's  intention  to  walk  from  Liverpool  to 
Bristol ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  go  by  coach.  He 
reached  Birmingham  after  being  a  day  and  a  night  upon 
the  road.  During  the  journey,  he  reproved  a  young 
gentleman,  one  of  his  fellow-travellers,  for  swearing. 
The  giddy  sinner  took  him  for  a  Presbyterian,  and  was 
uncommonly  entertained  when  he  avowed  himself  to  be 
a  Methodist.  On  returning  to  the  inside  of  the  coach, 
which  he  had  quitted  for  one  stage,  this  young  scoffer 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  other  inside  passengers  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  would  not  rest  satisfied  without 
Adam's  company.  He  resisted  their  entreaties,  till  in- 
formed that  the  genteel  young  sinner  was  the  person 
who  would  give  place  to  him.  A  gentleman  and  a  lady, 
who  had  been  most  pressing  in  the  invitation, made  several 
inquiries,  to  which,  probably,  his  youth,  his  seriousness, 
and  his  accent,  prompted  them  ;  and  were  so  well  pleased 
with  him,  that  they  tried  to  persuade  him  to  take  Lon- 
don in  his  way  to  Bristol,  offering  to  pay  the  whole  of 
his  expenses.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  their  kind- 
ness. On  alighting  at  Litchfield,  they  made  him  dine 
with  them,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  pay  his  part. 
The  gentleman,  who  was  a  learned  and  religious  man, 
conversed  freely  with  him.  Adam  quoted  Horace  to 
prove  that  even  heathens  possessed  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
favour  and  protection.  But  his  fellow-traveller  showed 
him,  by  a  quotation  from  the  same  writer  of  a  quite  op- 
posite tendency,  that  it  would  not  do  to  appeal  to  him 
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Bs  an  authority  on  bjcIi  matters.  This  seasonable 
marlc  taught  the  youog  scholar  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  appealiug  to  heathen  writers  concerning 
rals,  as  also  in  appealing  to  the  Fathers  (so  catleil)  con- 
cerning Christian  doctrines  ;  in  other  words,  he  learned 
that  the  Bible  is  the  only  authority  with  regard  to  either 
practice  or  belief. 

On  reachingBtrmingham,  Adam  resorted  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Bretlell  (the  brother  of  John  Brettell, 
preacher,  already  mentioned),  by  whom  and  by  his  wife 
he  was  kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained.  By 
this  gentleman  he  was  prepared  in  some  measure  for  the 
disappointments  which  he  met  with  on  reaching  Kings- 
wood.  Adam  had  conceived  that  it  would  yield  him  all 
the  advantages  of  a  university,  without  those  risks  to  per- 
sonal piety  and  virtuous  principles  with  which  universi- 
ties loo  frequently  abound  ;  but  Mr.  Bretlell  told  him  be 
"  questioned  whether  he  would  meet  there  with  ani/ 
thing  he  expected."  Taking  leave  of  this  kind  and  but 
too  true  monitor,  he  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where  he  slept, 
and  whence  he  walked,  early  in  the  morning,  to  Kings- 
wood.  He  reached  hb  destination  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, with  three- halfpence  in  his  pocket,  and  a  forebod- 
ing heart  io  his  breast. 

A(\er  the  morning  preaching,  which  had  commenced, 
be  was  inli'oduced  to  Mr.  Simpson,  the  head  master  i  but, 
before  we  relate  what  passed  between  them,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  our  whole  account  is  derived  from  Dr. 
Clarke's  own  words.  We  purposely  omit  many  harsh 
and  violent  expressions,  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  a  resent- 
ful spirit,  conlining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  facts,  which, 
we  presume,  cannot  be  controverted. 

Mr.  Brettell's  prediction  was  even  more  than  fulfilled, 
Mr.  Simpson,  after  reading  the  letter  from  Mr.  Wesley, 
which  conttituted  Adam's  passport  to  such  comforts 
and  adraatages  aa  the  school  might  afTord,  said,  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  it,  they  had  no  room  for  any  one,  Mr. 
Wetley  was  in  Cornwall,  but  would  be  at  Kingswood  in 
a  fortnight,  and  bade  Adam  return  to  Bristol  and  await 
hifl  arrival.  Adam  replied,  that  he  bad  expended  all  his 
ij.     Mr.  Simpson  rejoined,  by  declaring,  that  the 
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school  was  nol  for  such  as  he,  hut  for  ihe  tgnoranl.  In  th« 
end,  the  young  stranger  was  poked  inlo  a.  spare  room 
"  on  the  end  of  the  chapel,"  there  to  await  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's coming.  From  this  prison  he  was  on  no  account 
to  stir,  the  maid  biinging  him  his  food  at  certain  inter- 
vftls.  He  soon  fonnd  out  why  he  was  thus  treated.  Mrs. 
Simpson,  a  Scotchwoman,  as  Dr.  Clarke  significantly 
remarks,  suspected  that  he  bad  the  itch.  Wlien  her 
husband  communicated  this  shrewd  suspicion,  Adam 
bared  his  breast  to  prove  that  it  was  groundless.  ThU 
wax  to  no  purpose.  He  was  compelled  to  rub  himsdf 
with  Jackson's  ointment,  a  ceremony  which  introduced 
him  to  the  only  fire  he  saw  while  he  remained  at  Kings- 
wood.  Returned  to  his  miserable  chamber,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  have  a  change  of  sheets,  and,  as  thev  would 
not  send  for  his  box,  which  was  at  the  inn  in  Bristol,  he 
was  et^uatly  destitute  of  a  change  of  shirt ;  but  was 
doomed  to  lie  in  the  sheets,  and  wear  the  shirt,  which 
were  defiled  with  the  *'  infernal  unguent,"  as  he  styled 
it.  He  had  bread  and  milk  for  dinner,  breakfast,  and 
supper,  wus  left  to  make  his  o*-n  bed,  sweep  his  owa 
room,  and  perform  all  the  other  olTices  of  a  chamber- 
maid. This  was  his  state  during  three  weeks.  On  the 
Tliursday  of  the  second  week,  however,  he  was  permitted 
to  fetch  his  box  from  Bristol,  and  consequently  had  a 
change  of  body  linen.  The  weather  being  unseasonaUy 
cold,  he  begged  for  a  fire ;  which,  though  coals  were  to 
be  had  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  carriage,  and 
that  from  a  very  trivial  distance,  was  peremptorily  denied 
him.  Once,  when  he  showed  Mr.  Simpson  his  benumbed 
fingers,  this  austere  pedagogue  directed  him  to  some 
means  of  physical  exertion,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
instantly  driven  by  his  still  austerer  spouse.  This  woman 
the  Doctor  compares  to  a  Bengal  tiger :  "  she  seemed 
never  to  be  in  her  element  but  when  she  was  driving 
every  thing  before  her."  One  request  teas  granted  him  ; 
he  was  allowed  to  work  in  the  garden,  wliich  contnined 
a  shallow  pond  of  stagnant  water,  in  which  he  occasion- 
ally bathed;  "  for,"  says  be,  "  there  is  none  in  the 
place  but  what  fdlls  from  heaven."  But  this,  at  least, 
ws  nol  Mr.  Simpson's  fault.     While  working  one  i»y    . 
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garden,  Adam  found  a  half-guinea,  wbich  he 
Mr.  Siin[>son,  who  said  he  bad  Dot  lost  a  coin 
of  that  kind.  Mr.  Bayley,  the  second  master,  had,  aodit 
was  given  up  to  him  ;  hut  he  returned  it  in  a  day  or  two, 
Myiag,  that  he  had  been  uneasy  in  his  mind  ever  since  it 
came  into  his  possession,  because  he  did  not  know  it  to 
be  his.  Adam  then  oBTcied  it  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  the  use 
of  tlie  school ;  but  he  turned  hastily  away,  declaring  thai 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  remained,  there- 
fore, with  the  finder,  and  was  added  to  his  residuum  of 
three-halfpence.  With  the  greater  part  of  this  money, 
Adam  subscrihed  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bayley,  the  second 
master's,  Hebrew  Grammar,  the  study  of  which  kid  the 
foundatiuo  of  his  great  acquirements  in  ori<:ntal  learning, 
and  issued  in  his  unparalleled  commentary  on  the  sacred 
text.  The  remainder  he  devoted,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  who  received  his  infor- 
matiou  from  his  own  lips,  to  the  purchase  of  some  coals. 
The  finding  of  this  hall-guinea,  together  with  all  the  eir- 
cumstauces  which  followed.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  referred  all 
events  to  God's  proridence,  ever  viewed  as  a  special  in- 
terposition of  tlie  Divine  goodaess. 

When  Mr.  Wesley  relurued  to  Bristol,  Mi 
went  over  to  see  him.  aud  give  his  own  version  of  affair 
Ncpected  Adam  Clarke.  He  came  back  with  orders  for 
the  youth  to  go  to  Mr.  Wesley.  The  following  is  bit 
own  account  of  his  first  interview  with  that  distinguished 
man  :  — 

"  I  went  into  Bristol,  saw  Mr.  I^nkio,  who  carried 
me  to  Mr.  Wesley's  study,  off  the  great  lobby  of  the 
rooms  over  the  chapel  in  Broadmead.  He  lapped  ai 
the  door,  which  was  opened  by  this  truly  apostolic  man  : 
Mr.  Rankin  retired.  Mr.  Wesley  took  me  kindly  by  the 
band,  and  asked  me,  '  How  long  s bee  I  had  left  Ire- 
land r  Our  conversation  was  short.  He  said,  '  Well, 
brother  Clarke,  do  you  wish  to  devote  yourself  entirety 
to  the  work  of  God? '  I  answered,  '  Sir,  1  wish  to  tfti 
and  be  what  God  pleases  1 '  He  then  said,  '  We  want 
S  preacher  for  Bradford  (Wilts)  ;  hold  yourself  in  readi- 
Dcu  to  go  tliither ;  1  am  goioe;  into  the  country,  aud 
when  you  shall  go.*     He  then  turned 
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to  me,  laid  his  hands  upon  my  head,  and  spent  a  few 
moments  in  praying  to  God  to  bless  and  preserve  me, 
and  to  give  me  success  in  the  work  to  which  I  was 
caUed." 

Of  this  interview  Mr.  Moore  has  given  a  somewhat 
different  account.  According  to  him,  Mr.  Wesley  in- 
quired into  the  views  of  his  young  disciple,  and  finding 
he  was  striving  to  increase  his  learning,  said,  ''  Poh, 
poh,  you  have  learned  enough  for  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Go  into  that  circuit,  and  I  will  find  you  another  next 
week.  By  teaching  we  learn.  This,"  adds  Mr.  Moore, 
was  a  favourite  maxim  with  that  great  man." 

But  on  this  account  we  cannot  implicitly  rely,  there 
being  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  provisional  appoint- 
ment like  that  indicated.  Still  less  are  we  disposed  to 
credit  any  statement  in  preference  to  that  of  Dr.  Clarke 
himself,  when  we  find  another  authority  (Mr.  Beaumont) 
stating,  that  from  Kingswood  young  Clarke  wrote  to 
Mr.  Wesley  to  say,  *^  that  there  was  nothing  taught  in 
the  school  which  he  did  not  know,  and  therefore  wished 
to  be  informed  what  next  was  to  be  done." 

Two  days  after  he  had  seen  Mr.  John  Wesley, 
Adam  was  introduced  to  his  brother  Charles ;  when  he 
had  seen  "  the  two  men  whom  he  had  long  considered 
as  the  very  highest  characters  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe." 

From  the  period  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  John 
Wesley  to  that  of  his  departure  from  Kingswood, 
Adam  was  differently  treated.  He  was  dischar^  from 
solitary  confinement,  had  a  bed  among  the  rest  of  the 
scholars,  and  dined  with  the  family.  But  Mrs.  Simpson 
still  exercised  her  authority  over  him.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  drink  the  healths  of  all  at  table,  even  out  of  the 
table  beer ;  and  to  this  senseless  custom,  Adam  objected. 
Mrs.  S.  quoted  the  compliance  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself, 
and  so  pertinaciously  insisted  on  the  thing,  that  Adam 
could  make  no  reply.  "  I  was  in  Rome,"  says  he,  **  and 
it  would  have  been  absurd  in  me  to  have  attempted  to 
contend  with  the  Pope."  This  Pope  Joan  the  second, 
however,  was  satisfied  with  a  less  conquest  than  would 
have  contented  her  prototype.     She  would  have  com- 
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pelled  him  to  obey  positively ;  but  Mrs.  SimpsoQ  waa  ap- 
peased by  B  negative  obedience ;  aod  Adam  wus  aufi'ered 
to  preserve  a  whole  cooscience  at  the  expense  of  a  dry 
stomach.  TlisabstineDce  was  a  severe  trial  to  him  ;  foe 
he  "never  had  an  eiisy  deglutitioD."  His  conscience, 
however,  was  even  strailer  than  his  gullet,  as  we  mav 
perceive  from  the  undue  importance  into  which  he  magni- 
fied this  ludicrous  affair ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  smiling 
as  we  record  the  sentence  with  which  the  Doctor  self- 
complacently  winds  up  tbb  part  of  his  narrative,  "  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  almost  the  whole  nation  come 
over  to  my  side."  As  for  Mrs.  Simpson,  she  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  barbarous  innovations  of  modern 
times. 

The  last  question  respecting  which  Adam  was  brought 
into  collision  with  this  "  tartar,"  was  on  the  subject  of 
episcopal  confirmation.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr. 
Bagot,  was  administering  this  unscriptural  and  much- 
abused  rite  in  the  collegiate  church  of  that  city  :  and 
Adam,  under  the  influence  of  predilections  which  clung 
to  him  through  life,  went  to  have  his  Lordship's  hand 
laid  upon  his  head.  Mrs.  Simpson,  who,  beinga  Presby- 
terian, knew  that  this  was  one  of  the  figments  of  Popery, 
pitied  bis  being  w  long  "  held  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter  :" 
a  remark  which  we  transcribe  as  the  only  saving  clause 
which  can  be  found  concerning  this  unamiabte  woman. 
Of  her  husband,  as  well  as  of  the  other  masters,  Dr.Clarke, 
after  all,  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  praise,  as  to  their 
general  character ;  but  of  her,  he  spoke  only  in  terms 
of  unqualified  indignation  and  disgust. 

The  only  mitigating  circumstances  connected  with 
Adam't  residence  at  Kingswood  arose  out  of  bis  attcnd- 
Bnce  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  excellent  Mr.  Thomas  Rankin,  then  superintendent 
of  the  circuit.  As  to  learning,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  derived  any  one  advantage  from  his  stay,  except  tliat 
which  arose  out  of  his  purchase  of  Mr.  Barley's  Hebrew 
Grammar.  Mr.  Simpson  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety : 
but  he  was  a  man  uf  too  easy  a  temper  for  his  situation, 
and  allowed  his  wife  to  assume  the  post  of  head  master. 
,  in  consequence  of  this  and  otlier  faults,  the  usefulness 
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of  the  school  declined.  The  parlour  boarders,  who 
were  admitted  on  payment  of  certain  suras,  to  lighten 
the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment,  monopolised 
those  attentions  which  the  poor  boys  ought  to  have 
shared;  and,  at  the  Bristol  Conference  of  1783,  the 

2 ear  after  Adam  Clarke  had  been  there,  Mr.  Weriey 
imself  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion,  that  **  the  school 
did  not,  in  any  wise^  answer  the  design  of  its  institutioo, 
either  with  regard  to  religion  or  learning.  The  rules 
of  the  school,''  he  added,  '<  are  not  obsenred  at  all.  Il 
must  be  mended  or  ended.'*  **  The  school  has  certainly 
been  '  mended '  since,'*  says  Dr.  Clarke ;  but  this  conveys 
a  yery  imperfect  idea  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  education  of  the  sons  of  preachers,  and  has  been 
placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  asucoe»- 
sion  of  governors  (who  have  generally  been  among  the 
most  judicious  of  the  preachers),  aided  by  a  commHtee 
of  the  neighbouring  preachers  and  influential  laymen ; 
and  no  higher  testimony  can  be  given  to  the  excellence 
of  its  administration,  than  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  roost  promising  preachers  in  the  Con- 
nexion (among  whom  we  may  name  Messrs.  Jonathan 
Crowther,  Robert  Wood,  Theophilus  Lessey,  and  William 
M.  Bunting)  were  educated  at  Kingswood. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Adam  Clarke  bade  adien 
to  Kingswood  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  having  experienced 
more  misery  during  the  thirty-one  days  of  his  so^onni, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Tlie  reader  will  credit 
him  when  he  declares  that  he  left  it  *^  without  a  sigh  or 
a  gproan.*'  Indeed,  the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind 
by  the  usage  he  received  there,  were  never  erased :  and 
the  very  mention  of  the  name  of  the  place,  much  more 
the  sight  of  the  place  itself,  was  sufficient  to  fiUiiim  with 
distressing  sensations. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that,  before 
we  proceed  further  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  we  notice 
the  glaring  misrepresentations  of  a  reviewer  in  the  Wes-^ 
leyan- Methodist  Magazine,  concerning  his  own  account 
of  his  reception  and  treatment  at  Kingswood.  Even 
though  '^  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  recorded  his  troubles 
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be  neither  meek  nor  forgiviog,"  yet  there  were  circum- 
Mauces  to  palliate,  if  not  to  justify,  his  resentinentj 
but  what  is  there  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  his  surviving 
brother,  in  holding  up  the  indignities  which  he  suffered, 
U  subjects  of  ridicule?  We  envy  not  the  feel  ings  of  that 
man  who  can  read  of  those  indignities  without  blushing 
for  the  perpetrator  of  them.  But  to  have  made  light  of 
llwni  is  not  the  oaly  crime  of  which  the  apologist  for 
Urs.  Simpson,  who  worthily  represents  the  viuaigre  of 
her  temper,  has  been  guilty  in  his  allerapts  to  exculpate 
her  and  her  most  humble  and  obedient  husband.  He 
has  most  disingenuously  suppressed  a  series  of  facts, 
the  iutroduction  of  which  would  have  utterly  defeated 
his  UDcandid  and  ungenerous  design.  '■  What  there 
might  be,"  says  he,  concetnlng  the  injurious  suspicion 
of  cutaneous  disease  to  which  young  Clarke  was  sub- 
jected: "  What  there  might  be  in  his  personal  uppear- 
anoe  to  induce  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson  to  assign  him  a 
separate  apartment,  we  know  not."  Now,  what  is  this 
but  an  indirect  modeof  expressing  an  opinion,  that  those 
deaoly  fuoctionartes  had  but  too  mucli  reason  fur  their 
insulting  behaviour?  And  yet  the  writer  must  have 
known,  that  drcurastancea  had  transpired  whilst  the 
Stranger  youth  was  on  his  way  from  Coteraine  to  Kings- 
wood,  which,  to  any  one  who  read  the  narrative  of  them, 
would  be  B  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  not  the  least 
room  for  founding  an  opinion  unfavourahle  to  his  clcan- 
UneM,  upon  his  personal  appearance.  This  was  perfect- 
Ijr  clear :  and,  therefore,  care  was  taken  that  (he  readers 
of  the  Magazine  should  know  nothing  of  those  interme- 
diate events,  by  transporting  him,  per  saltum,  from 
the  paternal  roof  to  the  inhospitable  house  of  Mrs. 
Simpaon.  But  our  readers  have  not  been  thus  blinded. 
They  have  seen  how  Adam  was  received  and  entertained 
by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  at  Liverpool,  by  Mr. 
Bi«tlell  at  Birmingham,  and  by  his  fellow -invellers  upon 
the  road — all  utter  strangers — all  persona  to  whum 
he  had  no  letter  from  Mr.  Wesley  to  present,  as  a  title  to 
tbeir  konpitality  aud  kindness;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
be  vain  in  us,  were  we  capable  of  such  baseness,  to  in- 
sinuate a  doubt  of  the  wholesomenesa  of  his  appearance. 
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The  assertion,  that  '*  the  complainant  manifests  no 
disposition  to  make  the  best  of  his  situation,  and  to  re- 
gard his  hardships  with  philosophic  indifference/'  is  one 
which  the  statement  of  facts  already  submitted  to  the 
reader,  completely  invalidates.  Considering  that  young 
Clarke  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  quitted  his  fa- 
ther's house  and  his  native  country ;  that  he  had  left 
behind  him  fond  parents,  who  were  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  his  departure  ;  that  he  was  repulsed 
like  a  beggar  where  he  reasonably  expected  to  be  received 
as  a  welcome  guest;  that,  when  a  small  remnant  of 
shame  prevented  his  appointed  entertainer  from  turn- 
ing him  absolutely  from  the  door,  he  was  held  up  before 
his  juniors  as  unfit  for  their  society,  and  thrust  into  a  so- 
litary and  an  ill-provided  chamber;  that  he  was  accused 
of  a  disease  which  is  considered  to  be  dishonourable  in 
the  last  degree,  and  compelled  to  undergo  a  filthy  an- 
ointment, though  he  gave  practical  proof  of  the  baseless- 
ness of  the  charge;  that  no  change  of  linen  was  allowed 
him  after  he  had  submitted  to  this  disgusting  and  de- 
grading ordeal;  and,  when  to  all  these  considerations 
is  added  the  fact,  that  he  came  thither  at  the  special  and 
repeated  invitation  of  the  supreme  director,  if  not  the 
owner,  of  the  place,  we  think  it  willbe  admitted  that  he 
bore  his  trials  with  no  small  degree  of  manly  endurance 
and  stoutness  of  heart.  The  only  symptom  of  impa- 
tience which  he  evinced  was,  his  extreme  solicitude  to 
procure  clean  linen,  when  his  body  and  his  bed  had  been 
defiled  with  the  abominable  preparation — a  solicitude, 
however,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  means  of  justifying 
Mrs.  Simpson's  injurious  suspicions  and  her  odious 
precautions. 

The  writer  whose  unfairness  we  are  exposing,  singles 
out  from  the  list  of  Dr.  Clarke's  complaints,  that  of 
"  the  want  of  a  luxury  to  which  he  had,  probably,  not 
been  uniformly  accustomed  during  his  previous  life,  and 
the  absence  of  which  he  doubtless  often  experienced  in 
the  course  of  his  itinerancy."  Would  the  reader  guess, 
that,  by  what  is  here  called  a  "luxury,"  is  meant  a  piece 
of  carpet  at  his  bedside  ?  The  Doctor  does  not,  however, 
make  the  want  of  this  a  matter  of  particular  complaint. 
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only  noticing  it  as  one  of  the  non-inTenta  of  his  scanty 
inventory.  But,  if  he  had,  any  one  who  remembers 
the  (ensation  of  standing  with  naked  feet  upon  a  boarded 
floor  tinting:  a  hard  frost,  would  not  be  much  surprised, 
especiidly  when  told  that  he  was  as  utterly  deprived  of 
fire  as  he  was  of  carpet.  There  is  one  view,  we  must 
acknowledge,  in  which  the  observation  of  the  critic 
would  be  jiertinent  enough.  Had  young  Clarke  been 
tent  to  King;swood  expres^y  for  the  purpose  of  inuring 
bim  to  hardship  as  a  summary  preparation  for  his  itine- 
rant life,  Mr.  Sinipma  and  his  amiable  spouse  could  not 
have  devised  a  more  successful  plan;  unless,  indeed, 
Ibey  had  compelled  the  subject  of  their  heartless  neglect 
to  bivouac  upon  the  margin  of  that  translucent  pool  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  lave  himself.  It  is  not  a  little 
■urprisiug  that  their  ingenious  friend,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  excels  in  putting  an  insinuation  as  broadly  as  is 
consistent  with  literal  veracity,  did  not  suggest  the  pro- 
bability that  they  had  heard  of  young  Clarke  having 
formeriy  been  cured  of  a  prevalent  disease  by  "  the  cool 
regimen,"  and  assign  this  as  the  reason  of  their  conduct. 
By  adding,  that  they  had  subjected  him  to  that  regimen 
becnuse,  on  the  former  occasion,  it  was  the  result  of  his 
own  choice,  their  apologist  would  have  gone  near  to 
prove,  that,  xo  far  from  acting  cruelly  towards  hijn,  it  was 
Ibeir  object  to  consult  his  predilections. 

As  for  the  objections  of  young  Clarke  lo  health-drink- 
iog,  since  they  were  founded  upon  a  scruple  of  con- 
science, tbey  ought  to  have  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  writer  in  tlie  Magazine,  who,  himself,  admits  it  to 
be  a  "  foolish  custom :"  instead  of  which,  he  sneeringly 
remarks,  that  "  whatever  respect  was  due  lo  this  stran- 
ger, he  did  not  come  there  as  a  reformer."  A  reformer, 
however,  was  much  wanted,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  If  we  are 
not  already  convinced  of  the  fact.  To  defend  the  absurd 
practice  on  the  ground,  that,  "  unhappily,  conformity  to 
It  was  deemed  indispensable  among  nil  respectable  class- 
ea  of  society ;  and  the  conductors  of  a  public  seminary 
bad  no  discretionary  power  to  lay  it  aside,"  would  ap- 
pear like  a  solemn  farce,  if  it  did  not  involve  a  nioet 
IDgcrous  admission :  for,  on  this  principle,  the  observ- 
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ance  of  any  cmtom,  however  sillj  or  however  wicked, 
may  be  allowed,  so  long  as  it  be  modish;  and  that,  too, 
among  a  people  whose  practical  maxim  is,  **  Be  not 
cooformed  to  this  world."  Such  is  the  loose  morality  of 
the  Wesley  an- Methodist  Magazine !  But  that,  on  the 
part  of  young  Clarke,  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience, 
the  whole  affair  would  excite  unmitigated  mirth,  in  which 
it  would  be  assisted,  not  a  little,  by  the  grave  sugges- 
tion of  the  critic,  that,  **  had  he  been  indulged  in  his 
scruples,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been 
the  effect  upon  the  junior  inmates  of  the  house!"  Per- 
haps it  would  have  ended  in  a  revolution,  and  in  the  de- 
thronement of  the  house  of  Simpson  !  The  reign  of  that 
family  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

The  treatment  which  young  Clarke  received  at  their 
bands,  though  its  more  sensible  effects  fell  entirely  upon 
him,  was  a  gross  insult  offered  to  Mr.  Wesley.  Their 
apologist  informs  us,  that  *'  the  institution  at  that  time 
contained  no  pupils  but  parlour  boarders  and  the  sons 
of  itinerant  preachers;"  and  that,  *' when  Mr.  Clarke 
offered  himself  for  admission,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
conductors  of  the  school  had  received  any  information 
concerning  him,  either  from  Mr.  Wesley  or  from  any 
other  person.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  they  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion." 
If  this  means  any  thing,  it  means,  that  a  young  man 
claimed  admission,  who,  being  evidently  not  respectable 
enough  to  be  a  parlour  boarder,  and  not  pretending  to 
be  the  son  of  a  preacher,  was,  ipsisfactis,  inadmissible; 
but  that,  moreover,  bringing  no  credentials  with  him, 
he  bore  every  appearance  of  an  impudent  impostor.  But 
an  important  fact  has  been  studiously  concealed,  which, 
if  revealed,  would  have  taken  the  key-stone  out  of  this 
ingeniously  constructed  arch.  The  fact  is,  that  this  re- 
puted impostor  had  no  sooner  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  than  he  presented  to  him  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wesley,  authorising  his  admission,  and  stating  the  ob- 
jects for  which  he  had  been  sent  thither.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Wesley  intended  him  to  take  his  place  among 
the  parlour  boarders;  for  we  find  that,  immediately  after 
be  had  seen  him,  he  was  introduced  into  that  ceremo- 
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nioua  coterie:  but  he  could  not  have  desired  him  lo  bs  ! 
IrealtKl  with  leu  distinction  than  the  members  of  tbe  | 
junior  division. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  tell  us,  that  "  Mr.  Wesley  would  { 
not  have  committed    Kingswood  School  to    the   r 
■gement  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Simpson,  had  he  not  believed 
them  worthy  of  his  contidence;"  but,  in  ihi«,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  that  excellent  roan  discovered,  that  he 
was  not  a  discemer  oftpiritA.     So  misplaced  did  he  find 
that  confidence  lo  be,  that,  not  many  months  after  the 
lime  of  Mr.  Clarke's  sufferings,  he  spoke  of  the  ingti-    ' 
tution  which  rejoiced  in  the  mild  maternal  sway  of  Mrs.    | 
Simpson  (for  the  aaliijuc  law  she  set  at  nought),  in  such    J 
terms  as  these:  — 

"  The  school  does  not  in  any  wise  answer  the  design 
of  its  institution,  either  wilh  regard  lo  religion  or  learn- 
ing. The  children  ate  not  religious  ;  they  have  not  the 
power,  and  hardly  the  Ibrm,  of  religion.  Neither  do 
Ihey  improve  io  learning  better  than  at  other  schools  : 
iio,nor  yetsowell.  InEomuch  thatsome  of  our  friends 
have  breo  obliged  to  remove  their  children  to  other 
schools.  And  no  wonder  they  improve  so  little  either  in 
religion  or  learning  ;  for  the  rules  of  the  school  are  not 
obwrred  at  all.  All  in  the  house  ought  to  rise,  take  their 
three  meals,  and  go  to  bed  at  a  fix(»l  hour.  But  they  do 
not.  The  children  ought  never  to  be  alone  ;  but  always 
in  the  presence  of  a  master.  This  is  totally  neglected  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  run  up  and  down  the 
rotd,  and  mix,  yea  fight,  with  the  colliers'  children. 
How  may  these  evils  be  remedied,  and  the  school  reduced 
to  its  original  plan  ?  It  must  be  mended  or  ended,  for 
no  school  is  lietter  than  the jiiesent  school." 

The  maguzine  writer  affects  to  complain  that  Dr. 
Clarke's  account  "  is  calculated  to  convey  a  very  un- 
farourable  impression  concerning  a  public  institution 
which  for  many  years  has  been  conducted  with  perfect 
order  and  great  eSiciency;"  but  he  carefully  abstaina 
from  noticing  the  fact,  that,  at  the  period  which  we  have 
mentioned,  Mr.  Wesley  found  it  m  so  disorganized  a 
■late,  thai  there  was  no  alternative  between  "  mending  of 
OBiliiig"  it.     He  evinces,  also,  a  great  regret  that  tha  J 
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matter  should  have  been  introduced  at  all.  The  pro- 
priety of  introducing  it  would  have  been  <'  very  ques- 
tionable/' had  Dr.  Clarke,  like  his  ungenerous  and  un- 
candid  critic,  garbled  some  facts  and  suppressed  others; 
but,  as  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  this  literary  turpitude, 
but  has  ''  nothing  extenuated,  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice,"  admitting  even  the  general  excellence  of  Mr. 
Simpson's  character,  and  the  subsequent  efficiency  of 
the  institution,  there  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  much 
less  of  complaining  that  he  has  said  any  thing  to  lower 
the  school  at  Kingswood,  as  at  present  conducted,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public. 

From  the  anxiety  which  the  magazine  writer  affects 
for  the  feelings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson's  descendants, 
of  whom,  however,  he  knows  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  "  it  is  probable  they  are  still  living,"  one  would 
suppose  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  no  descendants,  or  that  the 
treatment  he  received  at  Kingswood  so  blunted  his  sen- 
sibilities, that  he  produced  a  race  of  children  whom 
no  measure  of  masked  malignity,  dealt  out  upon  his  me- 
mory, could  afflict.  But,  even  if  our  experience  of  the 
operations  of  nature  allowed  us  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  phenomena,  we  have  not  forgotten,  if  the 
writer  in  the  Magazine  has,  that  the  object  of  his  un- 
generous and  unfair  attack  left  behind  him  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  the  companion  of  his  travels,  and  the  witness 
of  his  toils;  and  that  she,  no  doubt,  can  feel  but  too 
acutely,  that  "  most  unkindest  cut  of  all" — the  wound 
which  a  minister  of  Christ  aims  at  the  character  of  a  de- 
parted brother.  But  others  are  aggrieved.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  have  read  the  paragraph  which  we  have 
been  exposing,  with  mingled  pain,  astonishment,  and 
disgust.  The  friends  of  Dr.  Clarke  have  no  objection 
to  his  character,  his  conduct)  and  his  opinions,  being 
fairly  and  honourably  canvassed,  because  they  know 
that  he  will  bear  the  test  of  ingenuous  criticism ;  but  from 
attacks  so  mean,  so  underhanded,  so  ungenerous  as  those 
which  have  been  made  upon  him,  from  the  artifices  of 
low  cunning  and  envious  malevolence,  none  but  the 
archangels  can  be  safe. 

Thus,  at  the  risk  of  disgusting  the  reader  by  detaining 
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him  80  loog  ID  contemplation  of  no  pleasant  spectacle,  we 
have  fully  exposed  this  insidious  attack  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir,  in  a  publication  which,  we  trust, 
we  shall  never  hear  spoken  of  again  as  the  organ  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  until  some  means  have  been 
adopted  of  wiping  off  so  foul  a  blot  upon  its  pages.  Mr. 
Wesley  himself  has  suffered  more  from  the  undue 
praises  of  his  followers,  than  from  any  thing  which  the 
enemies  of  truth  and  righteousness  have  said  or  can  say 
against  him.  The  indiscreet  guardians  of  his  fame  have 
no  toleration  for  the  man  who  presumes  to  doubt  the 
perfection  of  his  wisdom  or  of  any  other  of  his  moral  qua- 
lities; and  so  much  of  the  venom  which  we  have  ana- 
lysed, as  was  not  engendered  by  envy  of  tlie  fame  of 
Adam  Clarke,  was  excited  by  a  ridiculous  determination 
never  to  allow  it  to  be  said  with  impunity,  that  imperfec- 
tion or  inefficiency,  much  less  abortiveness,  attached  to 
any  thing  that  issued  from  the  super-promethean  hands 
of  the  infallible  John  Wesley. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Clarke,  as  we  may  now  style  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  entered  on  the  regular  work  of  a  Wesleyan-Me- 
thodist  travelling  preacher,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1782  :  Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  being  his  first  circuit,  and 
Trowbridge,  in  that  circuit,  being  the  place  in  which  he 
made  his  debut  in  the  itinerant  character.  He  was  but 
10  his  eighteenth  year,  and,  being  extremely  slight  and 
juvenile  in  his  appearance,  went  by  the  name  of  the 
"  little  boy"  among  the  multitudes  who  collected  to  hear 
him  preach.  One  day,  as  he  was  going  down  the  aisle 
of  the  chapel,  he  overheard  a  man  saying  to  himself, 
"  Tut,  tut !  what  will  Mr.  Wesley  send  us  next  ?  "  When 
he  arrived  at  the  principal  place  in  the  circuit,  says  Mr. 
Entwisle,  his  youth,  and  his  plain  appearance,  unac- 
companied by  any  thing  like  the  costume  of  a  minister, 
produced  in  the  leading  friends  surprise,  and  almost  in- 
duced them  to  despise  his  youth,  till  they  had  heard  him 
preach.  He  soon,  however,  became  popular,  and,  what 
is  better,  very  useful.  Generally  speaking,  the  age  above- 
mentioned  is  much  too  young  for  an  undertaking  of  such 
importance  as  the  Christian  ministry.  But  there  have 
been  rare  exceptions,  and  Mr.  Clarke  was  one.  He  had 
experience  and  steadfastness  above  his  years.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  he  had  been  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, and  the  spiritual  conflicts  through  which  he  had 
been  called  to  pass,  had  tended  to  mature  his  judgment, 
and  extend  the  sphere  of  his  practical  knowledge,  to  a 
degree  unwonted  in  so  young  a  person.  If  his  intellec- 
tual attainments  were  not  great,  they  were  solid,  so  far 
as  they  went,  and  all  connected  themselves,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  duties  upon  which  he  had  entered. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  in  particular, 
though  slight  compared  with  what  it  eventually  became^ 
was  considerable  and  correct :  so  considerable,  and,  in 
his  own  esteem  at  least,  so  correct,  that  he  had  already 
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drawn  up  thirty-two  articles  of  his  belief,  "  oo  article  of 
'  ich  he  ever  aflerwards  saw  occasion  to  change."  Thia 
cieeU  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  in  a  future 
pag« ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  well  to  state, 
that  hia  well-kuuwn  views  coacerotng  the  sonship  of 
Christ  formed  odc  of  its  articles.  Besides  these  quali- 
fications, hiH  dispositions  were  good.  His  zeal  koew  no 
bounds,  but  those  of  his  commission  ;  the  Bible  was  his 
constant  companion ;  and  prayer  his  continual  exercise. 
His  natural  ilitlidence  was  great,  but  he  dt^pended  en- 
tirely on  Diirine  assistance,  believing  that  without  the 
accompanying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  his  beat  ex- 
eninns  would  be  altogether  vain. 
I  Thus  qualified,  Mr.  Giarke  entered  his  circuit.  It 
L  extended  intfl  the  three  counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset, 
I  fead  Dorset,  comprising  do  less  than  thirty-one  (owns 
f  and  villages.  This  extensive  sphere  of  labour  kept  hira 
in  perpetual  motion.  It  was  not  without  reasoti  that 
Mr.  Wesley's  early  followers  were  called  itinerants.  The 
itinerancy  of  the  present  race  of  preachers  is,  in  very 
many  instances,  confined  to  moving  from  circuit  to  cir- 
cuit ;  but,  hfly  years  ago,  it  was  in  the  circuits  them- 
■elvea  that  Ihe  travelling  occurred.  In  my  first  circuit, 
Hys  Mr.  EntwLsle,  one  of  the  oldest  living  preachers, 
I  was  at  liome  five  days  only  in  six  weeks.  I  remember 
•ery  well,  says  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  a  still  older  labourer 
in  the  Loid's  vineyard,  when  !  had  to  travel  three  hundred 
railea  on  a  circuit,  and  to  preach  fifteen  times  in  each 
wedc  —  every  morning,  every  evening,  and  three  times 
aa  the  Lord's  day.  My  friend  (Clarke)  had  this  to  do 
too.  But,  if  it  involved  severe  physical  labour,  it  was 
attended  with  this  advantage,  that  the  same  sermon 
■oigbt  be  repeated  at  different  places.  He  did  not  abuse 
this  advantage,  as  some  have  abused  it,  by  neglecting 
atddv:  but,  by  diligent  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
nucn  pmyer,  he  was  enabled  to  produce  new  matter 
each  time  of  his  "  going  the  circuit."  His  youth  was  a 
tiial  to  himself:  for  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  his 
iaatructions  could  have  any  value,  or  that  they  would 
be  patiently  received  by  his  seniors ;  but  it  proved  an 
advantage  rather  than  an  obstacle,  attracting  large  con- 
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gregations,  and  leading  ultimately  to  the  salvation  of 
many  souls.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  expected 
to  preach  at  Road,  a  village  between  Frome  and  Trow- 
bridge, a  large  congregation  of  young  people  assembled 
to  hear  him.  This  village  did  not  contam  more  than  one 
or  two  Methodists.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  and 
prayers  was  such,  that  thirteen  of  his  youthful  audience 
began  earnestly  to  inquire  the  way  of  salvation.  A  re- 
ligious concern  became  general  throughout  the  village 
and  neighbourhood,  beginning  with  the  young,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  aged.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  when 
Dr.  Clarke  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Frome,  one 
of  these  young  converts  called  upon  him.  Similar  re- 
sults followed  from  his  ministry  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  circuit :  the  year  was  one  of  prosperity;  and  his 
own  heart  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

He  proceeded  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  by  useful 
studies.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  circuit,  he  re- 
cieved  his  copy  of  Mr.  Bayley's  Hebrew  Grammar^ 
which  he  read  with  much  care.  From  the  lessons  and 
the  analytical  parts,  he  derived  valuable  instruction  : 
the  rest  he  considered  nearly  good  for  nothing.  la 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  he  made  little  progress.  He 
had  to  preach  daily,  and  to  travel  on  horseback  daily, 
besides  performing  other  duties.  Like  Mr.  Wesley,  he 
accustomed  himself  to  read  on  horseback.  In  this  way 
he  read  that  great  man's  Abridgment  of  Mosheim,  which, 
he  states,  is  done  with  *<  eminent  skill.''  But  he  could 
not  pursue  the  study  of  languages  in  this  position,  that 
requiring  the  use  of  more  books  than  one. 

But  a  circumstance  happened,  which  threatened  not 
merely  to  hinder,  but  to  put  an  end  to,  his  learned  ac- 
quirements. In  the  preachers'  room  at  Motcomb,  near 
Shaftesbury,  some  one  had  inscribed  a  Latin  sentence 
on  the  wall,  to  which  Mr.  Clarke  added  another  from 
Virgil,  corroborative  of  the  first.  A  preacher,  whose 
name  has  not  transpired,  observing  the  addition,  and 
knowing  who  had  made  it,  wrote  underneath,  "  Did  yott 
write  the  above  to  show  us  you  could  write  Latin  ?  For 
shame !  Do  send  pride  to  hell,  from  whence  it  came. 
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It  young  man,  improve  your  time,  eUmity's  at  haad." 
;uloug,  because  unjust,  censure,  the  oflspring  of 
envy  and  ignorance,  produced  a  withering  etlcct  upon 
tlie  ductile  mind  of  Mr,  Clarke  ;  and,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  he  Teil  upon  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  solemnly  promised  to  God  that  "  he  would 
never  more  meddle  with  Greek  or  latin  as  long  as  he 
lived."  This  raah  vow  was  religiously  observed  till  the 
year  1786.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  not 
precluded  himself  from  reading  French  us  often  aa  he 
round  opportunity,  met  with  a  discourse  on  pulpit  elo- 
quence by  the  celebrated  Abbe  Maury,  from  which  he 
translated  a  passage  with  which  he  was  particularly 
pleased,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Wesley,  for  insertion  in  the 
Arminian  Magazine.  In  ackuowledging  the  contribu- 
tion, which  was  inserted,  Mr.  Wesley  charged  his  young 
disciple  "  to  cultivate  his  mind  as  far  as  bis  circum- 
stances would  allow,  and  not  to  forget  any  thing  that 
he  had  ever  learned."  The  latter  part  of  this  enlight- 
ci»ed  precept  came  loo  late ;  for  he  had  already  foi  got- 
ten a  great  deal.  Hie  former  part,  however,  led  hiru  to 
recontider  his  vow;  and  the  result  of  hii  reasonings, 
which,  as  in  all  cases,  were  crowned  with  prayer,  was  a 
decided  conviction  that  his  vow  had  no  foundation 
either  in  Scripture  or  in  common  sense,  but  that,  on  tlie 
contrary,  it  was  sinful.  That  which  it  was  sinful  to 
make,  it  could  not  but  be  sinful  to  keep ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, after  having  asked  the  forgiveness  of  God  on  ac- 
count of  his  former  temerity,  he  resolved  to  abjure  the 
rash  promise,  and  recommence  {for  he  had  literally  to  do 
this)  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  all  this,  the 
prorideoce  of  God  is  seen.  Why  the  foolish  counsel  of 
the  nameless  preacher  was  suffered  to  prevail,  is  not  so 
clear  :  perhaps,  however,  the  immediale  loss  to  which  it 
led,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  avidity 
of  the  temporarily  restricted  appetite  for  knowledge. 
But  to  return.  During  1762,  Mr.  Clarke  read  Mr. 
eiley's  Letter  on  Tea,  the  arguments  in  which  he  could 
insner ;  and  he  resolved,  that,  till  he  could,  he 
I  drink  neither  tea  nor  coffee.     This  vi 
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k  lul,  was  kept  to  the 


end  of  life.     When  Mr.  Wea- 
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leVy  after  twelve  yean'  abstinence,  retnraed  to  **  the  caps 
which  cheer  but  not  inebriate,"  this  was  not  deemed 
hj  his  pupil  a  refutation  of  his  arguments  against  them. 
The  Doctor  piqued  himself  not  a  little  on  his  superior 
perseverance,  and  was  fond  of  calculating  how  much 
tune  he  had  rescued  for  study  and  other  work  which 
might  have  been  spent  at  the  tea-table. 

In  August,  1783,  Mr.  Clarke  attended  the  Conference 
in  Bristol,  where  he  arrived  on  Saturday  the  Sd.     On 
the  following  day  he  heard  seven  sermons,  three  of  which 
were  delivered   in  the  open  air,  besides  receiving  the 
sacrament  from  Mr.  Wesley,  assisted  by  Dr.  Coke  and 
two  other  clergymen.     Among  the  preachers  whom  he 
heard  was  Mr.  Bradbum,  who  delivered  '*  the  best  ser- 
mon he  had  ever  heard  on  the  subject  of  Christian  per- 
fection."    On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  he  was  received  mto 
full  connexion,  although  he  had  travelled  only  eleven 
months.     During  those  eleven  months,  however,  he  had 
preached  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  six  times,  in- 
cluding preaching  at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  win- 
ter   and   summer;    besides    performing  various    other 
ministerial  and  pastoral  duties.    At  that  time,  the  four 
years'  probation  was    unknown;    but   still  it  was  the 
earliest  admission  that  had  ever  taken  place.     It  fol- 
lowed, too,  that  Mr.  Clarke's   name   did  not  appear 
upon  the    Minutes  until  he  had   been   admitted  into 
full  connexion.     One  of  the  questions  put  to  candidates 
for  this  honour  is,  ^*  Are  you  in  debt  i  "     A  few  hours 
before  this  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Clarke,  he  had  bor- 
rowed a  halfpenny  from  another  preacher  with  whom  be 
was  walking,  to  give  to  a  beggar.     As  he  had  not  re- 
funded the  amount  when  the  investigation  into  his  sol- 
vency was  about  to  take  place,  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously declare  that  he  was  not  in  debt ;  and  yet,  should 
be  acknowledge  that  he  was,  and,  on  being  interrogated 
as  to  the  amount,  declare  tliat  it  was  a  halfpenny,  he 
might  create  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense.     The  quesUon 
overtook  him  while  in  this  dilemma,  but  the  proper  an- 
swer came  unsought ;  and  he  saved  both  his  credit  and 
his  conscience,  by  instantly  replying,  "  Not  one  penny." 

At  the  Conference  he  was  appointed  for  Norwich, 
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poker,  which  had  been  consumed  to  the  stump,  was  be- 
yond his  power ;  but  the  circuit-stewards,  stimulated  by 
his  example,  took  heart,  and  had  it  new  bitted.  In  this 
city,  also,  he  complied  with  the  rule  of  Conference, 
which  says,  **  Be  not  above  cleaning  your  own  shoes,  or 
those  of  others,  if  need  be,"  performing  this  office  for  his 
brethren  as  well  as  himself.  The  marvel  is^  that  his 
brethren  permitted  him. 

During  his  stay  in  Norwich,  he  was  invited  to  break- 
fast bv  a  member  of  the  Society,  who,  after  having  given 
him  the  directions  by  which  he  might  find  the  place  of 
her  abode,  suggested  a  doubt  whether  he  could  read  suf- 
ficiently well  to  make  her  instructions  available.  Dr. 
Clarke  has  recorded  this  circumstance  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  little  the  Methodists  of  those  times  ex- 
pected from  their  ministers.  To  us,  however,  it  affords 
evidence  of  the  exceeding  ignorance,  not  of  the  preachers, 
but  of  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Societies,  at  that 
period.  Few  of  the  early  preachers  were  deficient  in  the 
rudiments,  at  least,  of  an  English  education. 

But  it  appears  that  the  Norwich  circuit  was  not  lower 
in  intellect  than  in  piety.  There  was  no  place  in  it,  we 
are  told,  where  religion  flourished,  either  among  the  Me- 
thodists or  in  other  denominations.  Among  the  former, 
the  mere  creed  oCCalvinism  had  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded the  just  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope,  besides  dis- 
tracting the  minds  of  the  members  in  general ;  for  many 
of  the  local  preachers  and  the  leaders  had  imbibed  anti- 
nomian  sentiments,  which  they  endeavoured  to  propa- 
gate. Mr.  Wesley  soon  found  out  that  his  all-compre- 
hensive scheme  was  a  vain  one  ;  and  that  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  include  Arminians  and  Calvinists  in  one  society, 
and  to  preserve  concord.  Yet  the  low  state  of  the  So- 
ciety in  Norwich  was  not  without  exceptions ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year  during  which  Mr.  Clarke  laboured 
among  them,  religion  revived  a  little,  principally,  he 
states,  through  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  entire 
sanctification. 

The  rigours  which  Mr.  Clarke  endured  at  Kingswood 
would  seem  to  have  been  light  when  compart  with 
some  of  his  hardships  in  the  Norwich  circuit.    There 
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being  Imt  one  horse  for  ihe  four  preachers,  he,  as  well  as 
his  brethren,  was  obliged  to  travel  much  on  foot.  It 
must  have  been  "  curious,"  as  he  says,  to  see  him  set 
off,  nitli  his  saddlebags  tied  upoa  his  back.  At  most  of 
the  places  in  the  circuit,  the  accommodations  were  very 
miserable.  Sometimes,  and  that  during  a  winter  extra- 
ordinarily severe,  he  lodged  in  a  lo(l,  through  the  holes 
in  whose  floor  he  might  observe  all  that  passed  below ; 
and  sometimes  iu  an  out-house,  in  which,  during  seven 
successive  years,  there  had  been  no  fire.  Such  was  the 
intensity  of  the  cold,  and  so  much  was  he  enposed  to  its 
pinching,  that,  in  numerous  instances,  he  had  personal 
experience  of  the  truth  of  that  apparent  paradox,  that 
cold  iu  the  extreme  produces  the  same  sensations  as  heat 
in  the  extreme.  These  hardships,  and  even  worse  than 
these,  were  the  coroniou  lot  of  the  early  Methodist 
preachers,  who,  far  dilTerent  from  their  modern  fullowers. 
•eldotn  dwelt  in  ceiled  houses,  or  partook  of  any  but  the 
.kuinblest  fare  :  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  to  men 
who,  for  purposes  so  disinterested,  endured  such  priva- 
tiODS,  "  (ne  nation  and  the  state  are  under  endless  obli- 
gniion."  Among  the  "  lower  orders"  at  least,  the 
primitive  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley  produced  an  improved 
state  of  society,  the  beneiicial  ejects  of  which  remain  to 
this  day,  and  will  never  be  obliterated.  But.  in  doing 
this,  they  liad  to  lake  up  their  cross  daily,  and  to  deny 
themselves.  They  were  not  men  of  high  rank  or  of 
learned  education,  it  is  true:  but,  generally  speaking. 
they  were  men  who,  for  the  love  of  souls,  exchanged 
the  comforts  of  this  life  for  a  state  of  privation  and  in- 
convenience ;  nor  were  they  liable  to  the  reproach  which, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  has  sometimes  been  cast 
upon  their  successors,  of  entering  into  the  ministry  for 
the  sake  of  the  ease,  Ihe  emolument,  or  the  reputation 
which  it  might  produce.  The  prospects  that  lay  before 
them  were  uniformly  such,  that  the  poorest  among  them 
could  not  reasonably  be  suspected  of  an  unworthy  mo- 
tive. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  life.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  endea- 
rouring  to  reconcile  one  of  the  missionaries  in  Shetland 

the  privations  which  he  was  called  to  endure,  thus  ad- 
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dressed  him :  —  "I  well  know  what  yourself  and  brother 
Dunn  must  suffer  through  the  want  of  many  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  particularly  through  innutritife 
food,  and  bad,  or  no  beds.  I  have  suffered  in  this  way 
often.  You  cannot  imagine  how  destitute  we  were,  la 
many  cases,  about  half  a  century  ago,  when  I  came  into 
the  Methodist  Connexion  :  bc>th  these  were  common.  I 
have  often  lodged  m  out-hou«>es,  in  the  coldest  weather, 
without  fire,  and  with  scarcely  enow  of  clothes  to  keep 
the  vital  spark  in  existence." 

Dr.  Clarke  was  fairly  entitled  to  apostrophise  his 
junior  brethren,  and  say,  '*  Yc  ministers,  who  have  en* 
tered  this  vineyard  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  church, 
think  of  what  your  predecessors  have  suffered,  to  make 
plain  paths  for  your  feet  to  walk  in.  And  see  that  ye 
give  all  diligence  to  maintain  that  ground  which  they 
have  gained  by  inches,  and  at  the  hazard  and  nearly  the 
expense  of  their  lives.  Talk  not  of  your  hardships  and 
privations  ;  for  of  these  ye  can  know  comparatively  no* 
thing."  , 

At  the  period  to  which  this  part  of  our  narrative  refers, 
the  stipend  of  a  Methodist  travelling  preacher,  if  a  single 
man,  was  three  pounds  a  quarter.  Out  of  this  pittance 
he  had  to  provide  himself  with  clothes  and  books  ;  with 
every  necessary,  in  fact,  save  food  and  lodging ;  besides 
paying  one  guinea  per  annum  towards  the  support  of 
superannuated  brethren  and  preachers'  widows. 

In  October,  1783,  Mr.  Wesley  paid  his  annual  visit 
to  Norwich.  His  young  follower  was  much  refreshed 
both  by  his  private  conversation  and  by  his  public  dis- 
courses. Of  most  of  the  latter  he  preserved  the  out- 
lines. In  one  of  these,  he  observes,  the  charge  of  en- 
thusiasm—  a  charge  frequently  brought  against  the 
Methodists  by  the  ignorant  and  the  malevolent  —  vras 
vetorted  upon  the  major  part  of  the  religious  professions 
of  the  day.  The  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Wesley  repro- 
bated was  that  which  consisted  in  expecting  salvation  as 
an  end  without  using  the  means  that  lead  to  it  —  in  ex- 
pecting pardon,  holiness,  and  heaven,  without  prayer, 
repentance,  faith,  and  obedience. 

Norfolk  appeared  to  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  the  most  un- 
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godly  county  be  had  ever  visited;  but  he  had  not  yet 
visited  many,  or  he  would  have  found  that  it  was  not 
particularly  remarkable  in  that  day  of  geoeral  rebellion 
agsinst  God,  and  of  indifl'erence  to  his  cause  among  the 
professors  of  religion.  The  great  sin  of  the  Norfolk 
people  appears  to  have  been  the  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath. It  was  a  day  of  sport  in  the  country  and  of 
business  in  the  town.  Even  professedly  religious  people 
bought  and  gold  without  remorae.  Against  this  dreadful 
licentiousness,  Mr,  Clarke  lifted  up  his  voice.  When- 
ever he  heard  of  a  Methodist  joining  in  it,  he  visited 
him,  not  leaving  until  he  had  obtained  a  promise  of 
reformation.  He  has  recorded  a  pleasing  instance  in 
which  a  miller  at  Teasborough,  who  had  permitted  his 
[mills  to  be  worked  during  the  Sabbath,  was  converted 
from  the  sin  of  Sabbath -breaking.  The  sense  of  his 
nisconduct  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  re- 
fuiolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  slop  his  mills  during  the  day  of 
The  consequence  was,  that,  instead  of  becoming 
it,  he  prospered  more  than  ever.  We  once  over- 
sard  an  old  woman,  who  kept  an  apple-stall  on  the 
Pavement  in  Moorfields,  declaring  to  a  little  girl,  that, 
lou^h  she  never  came  out  on  the  Sabbath  to  prosecute 
T  humble  trade,  she  believed  that  she  was  better  off 
I  many  of  those  who  did.  There  is,  in  a  town  on 
Ine  Stttaex  coast,  a  barber,  who,  bein^  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Society,  was  informed  by  his  superintendent, 
■at  he  must  either  desist  from  shaving  on  the  Sabbath, 
_  w  lubmit  to  be  expelled  from  the  Society.  He  resolved 
Upon  the  first  alternative,  and  the  result  has  been,  that, 

EatroDiaed  by  all  classes  of  religious  people  in  the  town, 
a  has  acquired  a  much  more  extensive  and  profitable 
business  than  he  had  before.  We  mention  these  as 
toatances  only,  by  no  means  pretending  to  found  upon 
thorn  the  conclusion,  that,  in  every  case,  religious  fidelity 
M  Tollowed  by  temporal  prosperity;  though,  in  the 
cues  enumerated,  this  was  manifestly  the  consequence. 

■  While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice 
the  feet,  that,  though  the  sanctificalion  of  the  Sabbath 
by  a  total  suspension  of  worldly  occupations  is  enjoined 

K-apon   those  of  Ihe    Methodists  who   are   birberf,   yet 
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equal  measure  has  not  been  meted  out  to  another  dais 
of  tradesmen  who  often  offend  in  this  particular.  We 
allude  to  bakers,  against  whom  the  rule  ought  surely  to 
be  put  in  force,  as  ot^en  as  they  violate  it  by  pursuing^ 
their  calling  on  the  Sabbath. 

That  hatred  to  the  Gospel  which  is  generated  in  the 
carnal  mind,  was  another  feature  which  marked  the 
irreligious  character  of  the  Norfolk  people.     Scarcely  a 
Sabbath  passed  without  disturbances  at  the  Methodist 
chapel  at  Norwich.    Mr.  Wesley  himself  did  not  escape 
altogether  from  their  fury.    Dr.  Clarke  relates  an  instance 
in  which  that  good  man  was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  which 
threatened  to  molest  him.     Mr.  John  Hampson,  senior, 
was  with  him.     "This  man,"  we   are  told,  "was  of 
gigantic  make,  well  proportioned,  and  of  the  strongest 
muscular  powers."     Of  these  endowments  he  was  not 
unconscious,  nor  backward  to  use  them.     On  the  occa- 
sion in  question,  he  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance, 
when  Mr.  Wesley,  whose  mode  of  quelling  the  fury  of  a 
mob,  was  by  the  exhibition  of  an  overawing  calmness  of 
demeanour,  entreated  him  to  use  no  violence.     To  con- 
clude the  anecdote  in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  "  Mr. 
Hampson  replied,  with  a  terrible  voice  like  the  bursting 
roll  of  thunder,  '  Let  me  alone,  Sir ;  if  God  has  not 
given  you  an  arm  to  quell  this  mob,  he  has  given  me 
one :  and  the  first  man  that  molests  you  here,  I  will  lay 
him  for  dead  !'    Death  itself  seemed  to  speak  in  the 
last  word — it  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  the  most  terrific 
The  mob  heard,  looked  at  the  man,  and  were  appalled: 
there  was  a  universal  rush,  who  should  get  off  soonest : 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  lane  was  emptied,  and  the 
mob  was  dissipated  like  the  thin  air.     Mr.  HampsoQ 
had  no  need  to  let  any  man  feel  even  the  weight  of 
his  arm.     For  such  times  as  these,   God  had  made 
such  men."     The  concluding  remark  does  not  accord 
with   the  language  of  Christ  to  Peter,  when  he  had 
resorted  to  physical  force,  nor  with  any  precept  of  the 
Gospel. 

Mr.  J.  H ,  who  had  been  master  of  Kingswood 

School,  and  travelled  several  years  as  a  preacher,  retired 
to  Norwich  in  1782,  having  imbibed  the  doctrines  of 
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Baron  Swedenborgh.  It  appears  from  an  entry  in  Mr. 
CUrice'a  Joiiroal,  dated  January  4,  1784,  that  he  had 
been  much  perplexed  by  a  conversation  with  this  person 
concerning  the  Trinity.  According  to  bis  new  creed, 
Mr.  H.  maintained  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  three 
persona  in  one  God,  but  that,  what  is  called  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  only 
God  acting  under  three  diflerent  characler*.  Mr. 
Clarke,  however,  penetrated  this  flimsy  sophistry,  con- 
cluding, that,  if  Mr.  H.'s  views  were  true,  we  should 
have  had  a  Centcnity,  instead  of  a  Trinity,  of  characters. 
Besides  tliis,  by  a  reference  to  Matthew  iii.  16,  IT,  lie 
satisHed  himself  at  least,  that  the  Son  evidently 
baptized,  the  Holy  Spirit  visibly  descending,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Futber  actually  heard,  atTorded  the  clearest  and 
most  undeniable  proof  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  He  found,  also,  that  Uie  angels  of  heaven 
ara  represented  as  worshipping  God  and  the  Lamb, 
not  God  under  the  character  of  a  lamb.  He  perceived, 
in  fine,  that,  in  obeying  the  command  to  worship  the 
Son  even  aa  we  worship  the  Father,  we  should  be  guilty 
of  idolatry,  upon  the  Swedenborgian  hypothesis,  since 
in  worshipping  the  Son,  for  instance,  we  should  worship, 
not  God,  but  one  of  bis  characters.  Perhaps,  there  is 
no  one  doctrine  in  the  word  of  God,  on  which  Dr. 
Cluke  was  clearer,  whether  as  to  his  own  belief  or  as 
to  bit  mode  of  stating  it,  than  that  of  the  Trinity. 

In  Norwich,  Mr.  Clarke  had  tlie  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing female  preachers.  He  had  beam  of  them  before, 
and  was  not  prepossessed  in  their  favour.  But,  after 
having  heard  Miss  Sewel,  and  Mrs.  Proudfoot,  exercise 
their  pulpit  talents,  and  being  satisfied  that  they  had 
been  made  the  means  of  usefulness  in  various  places,  he 
was  constrained  to  admit  that  they  were  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  providence  of  God,  and  to  concur  with 
"  a  shrewd  man,"  who  said,  "  An  ass  reproved  Balaam, 
and  a  cock  reproved  Peter  i  and  why  may  not  a  woman 
reprove  sin  V  But  a  woman  might  reprove  sin  without 
pli»entiug  herself  before  a    large   audience:    and  the 

rile  Paul  prohibits  women  fcooi ,"  speaking  in  the 
_  ch  " — a  circumstance  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
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occurred  to  the  mind  of  Mr .  Clarke  He  did  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  a  call  to  preach  could  exempt  a  woman  from 
those  domestic  duties  which  devolve  upon  a  wife,  a  mother, 
or  a  daughter.  Such  being  his  opinions,  and  since  it 
does  not  appear  that  mature  consideration  changed  them 
(indeed  the  Doctor  was  not  remarkable  for  change  of 
opinion  upon  any  subject),  it  was  not  quite  consistent  in 
him,  when,  late  in  life,  he  saw  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
with  a  book  in  the  hand,  to  say  that  the  artist  had 
better  have  painted  her  knitting  stockings.  Mrs. 
Fletcher  was  a  sort  of  female  preacher,  exercising  her 
talent,  however,  more  immediately  within  the  bounds  of 
female  modesty,  than  if  she  had  actually  ascended  the 
pulpit ;  and,  surely,  Dr.  Clarke  would  be  no  advocate 
tor  persons  pretending  to  teach  others,  without  prepara- 
tory reading.  Besides,  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  a  woman, 
who,  being  without  children,  had  fewer  domestic  duties 
to  perform  than  most  married  females ;  and  none,  we  aie 
sure,  but  those  entirely  ignorant  of  her  history,  would 
deem  it  out  of  character  that  she  should  be  painted  with 
a  book  in  hand.  If  it  was  her  choice  to  be  so  repre- 
sented, we  may  rest  assured  that  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  impression  that  she  was  a  book- 
teamed  woman  ;  and  people  know  well  enough  that  the 
accessories  of  a  portrait  are  not  uniformly  indicative  of 
the  prevailing  habit  of  the  original,  or,  to  say  no  more, 
the  artists  who  have  depict^  certain  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
brethren,  would  have  been  called  to  account  for  omit- 
ting the  pipe. 

While  in  Norwich,  Mr.  Clarke  laboured  much  to  im- 
prove his  mind  during  the  little  leisure  which  he  cookl 
command.     Greek  and  Latin  were,  as  we  have  seen, 

Proscribed  ;  but  he  made  some  progress  in  French  and 
lebrew.  He  read  Mr.  Wesley's  Philosophy,  which 
disgusted  him  with  the  horrid  doctrine  of  unconditional 
reprobation.  Though  his  labour  was  severe,  and  he 
suffered  numerous  privations,  yet  his  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  the  affection  of  the  people,  bore  his  spirit 
triumphantly  through.  In  Lowestoft,  especially,  he  met 
with  kind  friends,  two  of  whom  were  conspicuous,  en- 
tertaining him  as  a  son,  and  allowing  him  the  use  of 
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their  libraries.  Good  was  done,  though  not  in  a  re- 
markable degree;  and  he  lived  id  harmony  with  his 
collengues. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1784.  be  received  from  the 
Leeds  Conference  his  appointment  to  St.  Austell.  He 
performed  this  Journey  (four  hundred  miles)  on  horse- 
back, to  effect  which,  one  guinea  had  been  sent  him. 
To  this  was  added,  from  his  own  poor  purse,  the  sum  of 
hair-a.(TOwn,  On  ihe  way,  he  visited  his  friends  in 
Wiluhirc.  The  keep  of  his  horse  requiring  nearly  all 
his  cash,  wilh  such  an  appetite  as  a  journe;/  of  betu'een 
forty  and  fifty  miles  per  dietn  may  be  conceived  to  have 
excited,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  very 
meagre  and  scanty  diet,  a  penny  loaf  serving  him  for 
both  breakfast  and  dinner.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
a  severe  test  of  sincerity. 

Leaving  Norwich,  in  which,  during  eleven  months,  he 
d  preached  450  sermons,  besides  a  great  number  of 
chortations,  he  arrived  at  St.  Austell  on  the  2Hl.h  of 
Logust.  His  colleagues  were  Messrs.  Francis  Wrigley 
1  WiJIiam  Church,  with  the  former  of  whom  he  had 
)ured  in  the  Bradford  circuit.  His  present  sphere  of 
laertion  included  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  from 
ibore  to  shore,  and  consisted  of  forty  places,  besides 
[«thers  occasionally  visited.  This  circuit,  like  the  former, 
and,  indeed,  like  most  of  the  circuits  at  that  period,  was 
a  very  severe  one  —  the  riding  constant,  the  roads  bad, 
and  the  accommodalions  worse  ;  hut  there  was  this  dif- 
ference between  them  ;  in  Norfolk,  religion  was  at  a  low 
ebb:  in  Cornwall,  there  existed  that  spirit  of  hearing  for 
which  it  has  ever  been  remarkable,  and  never  more  so 
than  during  Uie  past  year.  The  toils  and  privations  en- 
dured by  the  preachers,  were  compensated  by  a  blessed 
ingathering  of  sinners  to  Christ,  and  a  general  renewing 
of  the  face  of  the  county.  The  chapels  would  not  con- 
tain the  crowds  that  came ;  and,  almost  every  week,  Mr. 
Clarke  was  obliged  lo  preach  in  the  open  air. 

Among  those  whom  Mr.  Clarke  had  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  into  the  Society,  was  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,* 
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who  had  then  nearly  completed  the  term  of  his  appren- 
ticeship. Of  this  remarkable  man,  who  died  in  the 
month  of  March,  1833,  a  Life,  by  his  son,  is  forthcoming. 
His  fellow-townsmen  have  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memo- 
ry ;  and  the  respect  and  esteem  which  have  been  uni- 
versally manifested  towards  him,  since,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  he  emerged  from  his  native  obscurity,  by  all 
classes  of  intelligent  Comishmen,  do  equal  honour  to  hit 
memory  and  to  the  county.  Dr.  Clarke  has  iustly  styled 
him,  "  one  of  the  first  metaphysicians  of  the  empire,  a 
man  of  primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  amiableness  of 
disposition,  piety  towards  God,  and  benevolence  to  men, 
seldom  to  be  equalled ;  and  for  reach  of  thought,  keen- 
ness of  discrimination,  purity  of  language,  and  manly 
eloquence,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  of  the  common 
walks  of  life.''  Nor  was  Mr.  Drew  the  only,  though  the 
most,  remarkable  man,  whom  Mr.  Clarke  had  the  satis- 
faction of  admitting  into  the  Methodist  Society  in  Cora- 
wall.  He  admitted  Mr.  George  Michal,  inventor  of  the 
patent  window-frame;  Mr.  Joseph  Avard,  a  magistrate 
in  Prince  Edward's  Island :  and  several  others,  who 
have  since  become  distinguished  in  literature  and  me- 
chanics. 

Mr.  Clarke  had  not  been  long  in  Cornwall  before  he 
met  with  very  inhospitable  treatment  from  one  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  farmer  at  Trego.  In  this  place,  a  small 
society  had  been  formed,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was 
the  farmer's  house.  Mr.  Clarke  was  to  preach  there  on 
the  night  of  his  arrival,  and  the  next  morning.  The 
farmer's  wife  set  before  him  the  remains  of  an  apple-pie, 
the  crust  of  which  was  *'  almost  impenetrable  to  knife  or 
teeth."  This  homely  fare  he  had  discussed  as  well  as  he 
might,  when  the  farmer  himself  entered  ;  and  a  strangle 
dialogue  ensued  between  them,  which  it  is  unnecessarj 
to  repeat.  Why,  it  does  not  appear ;  but  the  fanner 
had  resolved  he  would  have  no  more  Methodist  preach- 
ing; and,  not  only  so,  he  would  not  even  give  the 
youthful  stranger  a  night's  lodging,  but,  notwithstanding 

Wesleyan  Methodist  who  followed  that  calling  in  early  life.  Bfr. 
Samuel  Bradburn,  who  has  been  styled  the  Bradbury  of  his  tiiDM, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  the  author  of  that  noble  ode,  "  The  God  oC 
Abraham  praise,"  were  of  the  same  "  gentle  craft." 
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bisespOStulationa,  insisted  upon  his  immediate  depart 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Clarke  saddled  his  horse,  and,  moi 
iDg,  departed ;  bat  not  before  he  had,  with  much  solem 
ttity,  literally  wiped  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  the 
inhMpitable  roao.  Thid  was  tlie  last  time  that  he  had  a 
Methodist  preacher  beneath  his  roof,  or  before  his  door. 
"  Ruin,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, "  came  on  him,  his  family  be- 
came corrupt,  and  were  finally  scattered ;  and  he  died 
not  long  after." 

In  the  winter  of  1784,  Mr.  Clarke  met  with  an  acci- 
dent that  had  nearly  proved  fatal.     A  gentleman  of 
Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  presented   him  with   a   horse, 
which,  besides  its  other  good  qualities,  was  represented 
'   to  be  an  excellent  chaise-hotse.      Mr.  Wesley  stood  by 
n  the  remark  was  made,  and  proposed  to  make  an 
^•schan^,  giving  Mr.  Clarke  one  of  his  own   horses, 
I  "which  was  often  restive  in  the  traces.      The  offer  was 
dily  accepted,  Mr.  Clarke  being  but  too  happy  topos- 
s  himself  of  a  horse  which  had  belonged  to  one  whom 
I  be  so  much  revered.     This  horse  fell  almost  every  time 
k  be  was  ridden,  and  Mr.  Clarke's  friends  often  endeavoured 
p  to  persuade  htm  to  sell  it ;  but,  for  the  reason  already 

I  'Mated,  he  refused  to  do  so.     On  the  17th  of  December, 

e  horse  fell  as  usual,  but  with  worse  consequences  to 

II  tfie  owner  than  before.      Pitching  directly  on  his  head, 
■.  Clarke  lay  for  some  time  senseless.      On  coming  to 

inielf,  he  felt  as  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Eventually, 
,  he  reached  the  house  to  which  he  was  going. 
^  A  congregation  being  in  waiting,  though  he  could  scarcely 
■tftnd,  he  attempted  to  preach.  The  next  day,  still  in 
much  pain,  he  reached  a  place,  where,  obtaining  medical 
anistance,  he  was  bled.  Some  of  the  verlebrte  of  the 
■pine  had  been  injured.  The  doctor  ordered  him  to  rest 
m  few  days;  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  haiardinghis  life 
rather  than  forego  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements. 
From  this  hurt  he  did  not  entirely  recover  durmg  three 
years.  But  no  argument  was  now  necessary  to  prevail 
mth  him  to  part  with  his  horse,  which  was  exchanged 
with  a  farmer,  who,  reverencing  Mr.  Wesley,  readily 
comised  to  use  it  well. 
This  accident  was  not  the  only  means  by  which  Mr. 
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Clarke's  life  was  endangered  during  his  labours  in  tlie 
St.  Austell  circuit.    Those  labours  were  so  abundant, 
so  incessant,  and  so  severe,  that  his  constitution  seemed 
to  sink  under  them.     Without  counting  **  innumerable 
(that  is,  very  numerous)  exhortations,"  he  preached  five 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  sermons,  and  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles,  during  the  eleven  months.    He  preached  out  of 
doors  in  all  weathers,  frequently  twice,  and  sometimes 
even  thrice,  on  week-days ;  and,  three  Sabbaths  out  of 
four,  he  regularly  delivered  four  sermons  in  as  many 
different  places,   riding  many   miles  in  the  interrab* 
His  great  exertions,  together  with  the  hurt  which  he 
had  received,  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  health,  that 
his  appetite  failed,  his  strength  declined,  and  he  often 
bled  so  copiously  at  the  nose,  that  his  friends  feared  for 
his  life;  and  he  himself  thought  that  he  should  not  long 
survive.     The  tendency  of  this  apprehension   was  to 
fnake  him  observe  a  closer  walk  with  God,  and  to  set  a 
stricter  watch  over  his  own  heart.     His  popularity  was 
very  great.     **  To  this  day,"  says  Mr.  Joseph  Beaumont, 
in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  occasion  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
death,  *'  to  this  day  his  name  in  that  county  is  held  ab- 
solutely sacred  ;  and,  when  I  was  lately  on  a  tour  through 
that  part  of  the  country,  1  found  that  every  where  hi* 
name  was  as  ointment  poured  forth.**     At  St.  Austell,  he 
was  obliged,  on  one  occasion,  to  enter  the  chapel  through 
the  window,  and  literally  walk  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  to  the  pulpit ;  but  the  constitution  of  his  mind 
was  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  being  unduly  elated : 
a  sense  of  his  comparative  weakness,  ignorance,  and  im- 
perfection, kept  him  in  his  proper  place.     His  useful- 
ness was  in  proportion  to  his  populanty.     The  additions 
to   the  society  were  numerous,  the  edification  of  the 
church  was    manifest ;    and   even  the  vicious  and  the 
profligate  were  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 
One  circumstance  only  interfered  with  the  course  of 
prosperity.       Some   Antinomian   Calvinists    ''  spread 
their  poison  "  in  certain  parts  of  the  circuit,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  seducing  a  few  of  the  less  fixed  members  of 
the  Society  in  St.  Austell ;  but  they  converted  no  sinners 
to  God. 
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'  At  LaunceBton,"  says  Mr,  Beaumont,  "  a  persecu- 

of  gigantic  slaiure  and  unbounded  rage  determined 

:ake  avray  the  lire  of  this  zealoua  evangelist ;  and  for 

this  purpose  filled  his  pockets  with  lai^e  stones,  that  he 

mighl,  as  he  enpressed  it,  '  dash  out  the  brains  '  of  the 

preacher.     On   arriving    at  the    place  with  this  awful 

I  intent,   he    found   Mr.  Clarke  in  hts  sermon  ;    and  he 

■  fought  that,  before  he  executed  his  purpose,  he  would 

I  Ssten  to  <i  few  words.     Whilst  listening,  he  suddenly  fell 

down,  as  if  he  had  been  shot.     The  immediate  result 

was.  the  saving  of  the  preacher's  life  —  the  final  issue, 

that  of  his  own  soul." 

But  the  period  when  the  faithful  preachers  of  God's 
holy  word  were  at  the  mercy  of  "  gouty  'squires  and 
I  clerical  justices,"  and  their  myrmidoas,  was  now  draw- 
Rhig  to  a  close. 

1      At  Sl  Austell  Mr.Clarke  had  little limefor reading;  but 
I  ibat  little  was  dihgenlly  employed.   He  added  to  his  other 
J  pursuits  the  study  of  cneinistry,  iii  which  lie  was  enabled 
I  to  make  experiments,  having  access  to  a  friend'a  labo- 
I  ntory.     He  even  entered  upon  the  study  of  alchyiny  ; 
laot,  of  course,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  finding  the  philo- 
's stone,  but  that  be  <nLs;ht  enlarge  his  koowledge 
r  the  operationa  of  nature.     This  pursuit  was  regarded 
k  tlie  light  of  an  amusement  rather  than  of  a  study  ; 
"ir  we  are  informed,  that  it  "  served  to  divert  his  mind 
n  tliat  intensity  of  thought  on  other  matters  which  be- 
_   i  was  preying  upon  itself."  He  derived  much  consola- 
Ipoii  under  his  sunerings,  and  much  instruction  in  his 
studies,  from  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Richard  Mabyn,  of 
Comelford,  a  gentleman  of  much  piety  and  considerable 
taformation.     Mr.  Mabyn's  house  he  regarded  as  "  his 
only  home  on  earth  ;  "  and  he  felt  towards  him  and  his 
wife  a  filial  affection.     Their  friendship  continued  unin- 
terrupted till  Mr.  Mabyn's  death  in  1S'20.     It  does  not 
appear  in  what  particular  circumstances  Mr.  Mabyn *s 
friendship  displayed  itself;  but,  as  Dr.  Clarke  describes 
him  to  have  beeu  the  "  amicus  certus,  qui  in  re  iucerta 
cemitur,"  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  had  special  reasons 
tot  so  doing. 

In  August,  ITSS.wheo  the  Conference  wa>  held  i 
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London,  Mr.  Clarke  was  appointed  to  Plymouth  Dock. 
At  the  request  of  his  St.  Austell  friends,  Mr.  Wesley  had 
consented  to  his  remaining  among  them  a  second  year; 
but,  a  secession  having  taken  place  in  thePlymouthSociety, 
and  it  being  thought  that  Mr.  Clarke  was  likely  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  disaffected  body,  his  removal 
was  determined  upon.  This  new  circuit  lay  partly  in 
Devon  and  partly  in  Cornwall,  and  comprised  eighteen 
places.  His  colleagues  were  Messrs.  John  Mason  and 
John  King,  with  whom  he  laboured  in  the  utmost  har- 
mony. In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Society  was 
doubled,  and  some  of  the  seceders  returned.  The  con- 
gregations were  immense;  and  multitudes  of  sailors 
flocked  from  the  Dock-yard,  and  from  the  ships  in  the 
Hamoaze,  to  hear  words  whereby  they  might  be  saved. 
Among  others  Mr.  Cleland  Kirkpatrick,  who  afterwards 
became  a  Wesleyan-Methodist  travelling  preacher,  and 
is  now  a  supernumerary  in  the  Congleton  circuit,  was 
brought  to  Grod.  He  had  recently  lost  his  arm  in  an 
engagement  with  the  famous  Paul  Jones,  and  was  the 
cook  of  the  Cambridge  man-of-war. 

In  those  parts  of  Cornwall  which  fell  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  his  circuit,  Mr.  Clarke  succeeded  in  form- 
ing several  new  societies.  He  had  not  been  many  months 
in  the  circuit,  when  he  was  invited  by  John  Nile,  a  far- 
mer, in  the  parish  of  Linkinhorne,  to  preach  in  his  house. 
There  being  no  church  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
place,  the  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted.  Many  sin- 
ners were  converted,  and  a  society  was  formed ;  but 
Nile  himself,  as  Mr.  Clarke  relates,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  remained  without  a  satisfactory  assurance  of 
the  Divine  forgiveness,  though  he  too  had  been  for  some 
time  under  conviction  of  sin.  One  night,  however,  he 
felt  an  unaccountable  impression,  urging  him  to  visit  his 
tumip-fleld  ;  and,  on  going  thither,  caught  a  man  in  the 
act  of  filling  a  sack  with  the  turnips.  Nile  turned  out 
the  stolen  property,  and,  selecting  such  as  were  seed-tur- 
nips, returned  the  rest  into  the  sack,  which  he  assisted 
the  thief  to  place  upon  his  shoulder;  and  then,  bidding 
him  steal  no  more,  but,  if  at  any  time  he  should  be  in 
distress,  come  to  him,  and  he  would  relieve  him,  he  let 
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bim  go.  "  HavJDg  thu«  dismissed  the  poor  trembling 
•inner,"  coatinuea  Mr,  Clarke, "  be  went  into  private,  and 
began  to  wrestle  with  God  in  earnest  prayer.  The  Father 
of  mercies  instantly  heard  him,  and  filled  his  soul  with  a 
clear  evidence  of  his  pardoning  love,  which  he  holds  fast 
lo  the  present  day.  Thus,  having  forgiven  his  brother 
hia  trespasses,  his  heavenly  Father  also  forgave  him," 

Mr.  Clarke  preached  in  Plymouth  Dock  (now  Devon- 
port)  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  throughout  tlie  year  ; 
and  used  to  go  about  Id  the  dark  winter  mornings,  with 
his  lanthom,  to  awake  those  who,  as  he  thought,  should 
attend  the  preaching.  Seirices  at  this  early  hour  are 
now  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  preachers  are,  now- 
n-days,  too  much  "  at  ease  in  Zion"  to  rise  for  labour  at 
80  early  an  hour.  If,  as  Mr.  Wesley  averred,  "  this  was 
the  glory  of  the  Methodists,"  then,  assuredly,  "  the 
^ory  is  departed  ;"  a  fact  which  ouglit  to  awaken  serious 
concern  in  the  mind  of  every  follower  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
especially  consideKng  that  he  said,  "  Whenever  this  is 
dropt,  they  [the  MeUodiats]  will  dwindle  into  nothing !" 
That  their  numbers  are  not  only  not  less,  but  even  much 
greater,  ts  no  disproof  of  the  truth  of  the  prediction, 
which  hud  more  reference,  no  doubt,  to  depth  of  piety 
than  to  numbers. 

It  was  while  in  the  Plymouth  Dock  circuit,  that  Mr. 
Clarke  was  induced  to  retract  his  rash  vow  concerning 
Greek  and  Latin.  Here,  too,  he  had  more  leisure  than 
in  any  of  his  previous  appointments.  Mr,  Hore,  a  naval 
officer,  whose  eldest  daughter  was  afterwards  married  to 
Mr.  William  Henshaw,' a  Wesleyan-Methodist  travelling 
preacher,  lenthimChambers'sEncyclopicdia,  which  heread 
with  so  much  care  as  to  make  himself  masterof  its  contents. 
Of  this  work,  and  of  his  obligatious  to  Mr-  Hore  for  the 
loan  of  it,  he  was  wont  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  most 
unqualified  approbation.  He  commended  it  as  superior 
to  every  work  of  a  similar  description,  whether  antece- 
dent or  subsequent  in  date ;  and  declared,  that,  if  en- 
larged to  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend  the  advanced 
■tale  of  science,  without  departing  from  the  original 

•  •_•  The   Rn,  William  Heiubaw,"  wrilM  Dr,  ClarkB,— llie  finl 
McanoB  oa  wliich  he  eivci  ihii  llllc  to  a  MelhodiM  pieacher,  in 
•unuve  o<  hia  own  Ui«. 
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plan,  il  would  be  inHnitely  preferable  to  the  very  ▼olumi* 
iiuus  works  which  have  since  been  published.  Hit  He- 
brew siudics  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  acquisition  of 
Lbig:h's  Critica  Sacra,  and  still  more  by  an  early  light  of 
Dr.  Kennicutt*s  edition  of  tlie  Hebrew  Bible,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  author's  sister,  a  resident  io 
Plymouth  Dock.  From  this  laborious  work  he  derived 
his  first  knowledge  of  biblical  criticism. 

A  choir  of  singers,  which  had  been  formed  in  Plymoath 
Dui*k,  gave  some  trouble  to  the  officers  of  the  chapel  and 
of  the  society.  The  trustees  having  refused  to  accommo- 
date tlicse  musical  ))ersons  with  a  certain  seat  upon 
which  thev  had  tixcd  their  choice,  but  which  had  been 
previously  engaged  by  a  private  individual,  they  secretly 
agreed  that  they  w*ould  cease  to  sing,  still,  however, 
attending  in  the  |>ew  assigned  them,  which  was  in  one  of 
the  best  situations  in  the  chapel.  When  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  was  the  preacher,  gave  out  the  hymn,  he  waited  for 
the  singers  to  l>cgin ;  and,  as  they  were  silent,  he, 
imagining  tliat  they  had  not  heanl  the  page,  repeated  the 
announcentcnt.  Still  they  kept  silence ;  and  Mr.  Claike 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  tune,  the  congregation  taking  up 
the  strain,  'ilie  same  process  was  repeated  when  the 
other  hymns  of  the  service  were  given  out.  Mr.  Clarke  saw 
that  the  members  of  the  choir,  which,  he  informs  us, com- 
prised some  skilful  musicians,  and,  what  is  more  difficoll 
to  believe,  some  sensible  and  ))ious  men,  were  dumb  by 
contumacy  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  conversed  with 
the  trustees,  that  he  learned  the  reason  why  they  had 
thus  resolved  that  *'  Almighty  God  should  havenopraiae 
from  thirn  r  This  **  ungodly  farce"  being repeatea,  the 
trustees  provided  themselves  with  a  person  to  raise  the 
tunes,  and  so  the  choir  were  outgencralled.  ''The  liveli- 
ness and  piety  of  the  singing,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  were 
considerably  improved  ;  for  now,  the  congregation,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  the  warbling  of  the  choir,  all  joined/' 
Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Clarke  had 
reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  forming  choirs  of  singers 
in  Methodist  chapels.  He  has  declared  that  he  never 
knew  an  instance  in  which  they  did  not  make  disturb- 
ance in  the  societies.  He  was  op|)osed  to  every  thing 
which  had  a  tendency  to  convert  the  congregation  into 


e  listeners  to  the  lingiiig.  For  this  reason,  and  pro- 
b^y  because  of  the  unnecessary  expense,  he  strongly 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  organs  into  Methodist 
chapels,  an  innovation  on  the  original  simplicity  of 
Christian  worship  which  is  now  of  nearly  every-day 
occurrence.  But  certainly  the  choirs  of  singers,  the 
Sddlers,  Stc,  are  the  greater  evi!  of  the  two.  "  Many 
scandals,"  observes  Dr.  Clarke,  "  have  been  brought 
into  the  church  of  God  by  choirs  and  their  accompani- 
ments. Why  do  not  the  Methodist  preachers  lay  this 
to  heart?"  The  fact  is,  that  different  opinions  eiist 
upon  this  subject.  Some  who  have  a  taste  lor  music, 
perhaps,  and  also  a  taste  for  worldly  show,  are  willing  to 
patronise  ihe  system  of  theairicai  singing  in  places  of 
L  worship  ;  and  thus  it  bap^ns,  that,  even  in  the  present 
I  ^y,  in  many  chapels  such  exhibitions  frequently  occur. 
L  "Vtry  recently,  we  heard  of  a  young  female  singing  solos 
*li  one  of  the  cliaiiels  of  a  London  circuit  I  It  would  be 
ir  to  imitate  Ine  Friends,  and  forswear  singing  olto- 
er,  than  to  permit  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes  as 


Mr.  Clarke  appeani  to  hai 

h>iii  tliG  society  of  his  sen 

"^  ),  judging  from  the  manne 

"s  letter  to  a  Preacher,  i 


e  derived  many  advantages 
Lor  colleague,  Mr.  Mbsod, 
r  in  which  he  speaks  of  him 
id  in  the  character  of  him, 
810,  he  drew  up  at  the  re- 
est  of  Conference,  was,  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  a 
markable  man  ;  for  lie  was  extensively  read  in  general 
d  ecclesiastical  history,  and  was  wellversed  in  anatomy, 
tdicine,  and  natural  science.      In  botany  he  greatly 
kcelled,  having  formed  large  collections,  of  which  one 
I  English  plants  was  particularly  complete.     Nolwilh- 
'  iDdiog  these  altainments,  he  never  neglected  his  minis- 
terial duties,  but  laid  every  thing  under  contribution  to  his 
theological  studies.     "  From  him, "  says   Dr.  Clarke, 
"  I  learned  how  to  demean  and  behave  myself,  in  civil 
ffd  religious  society."     He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
'  ^t,  residing  at  West  Meon,  in  Hampshire,  some  years 
eUis  death.    Dr.  Clarke  was  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 
«  of  nature,  he  might  have  lived  at  least  ten  yeats 
■ngat,  bad  he  not  adopted  amtlkdiet,  which,  as  he  was 
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tall  and  strong-boned,  failed  to  clothe  him  with  lufficient 
flesh.  He  presented  to  his  friend  Claika  a  Hortas 
Siccus,  in  forty-three  volumes,  octavo :  as  for  hiii  fowiliy 
minerals,  and  plants,  they  were  scattered  and  losU* 

The  Society  in  Plymouth  would  have  gladly  retained 
Mr.  Clarke  a  second  year ;  but  it  was  ordered  otherwise. 
Mr.  Robert  Carr  Brackenbury,  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman 
of  fortune,  who  ranked  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  had 
lately  established  his  family  in  the  isle  of  Jersey^  where, 
as  in  the  other  Norman  Isles,  he  had  preached  with 
some  success;  and,  at  the  Conference  of  1786,  he  an* 
plied  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  an  assistant  preacher.  Mr* 
Clarke,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
was  appointed. 

This  appointment  was  made  without  his  approbation, 

*  From  this  excellent  man,  Mr.  Clarke  had  a  striking  mnecdole, 
which  he  has  related,  concerning  quack  medicines.  A  man  and  his 
wife,  members  of  the  Methodist  Society  in  Portsmouth,  became 
addicted  to  the  use  of  Godfrey's  Cordial.  They  took  it  to  cure  some 
little  disorder  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  operated  so  comfortably,  that 
they  resorted  to  it  on  every  occasion  of  the  slightest  pain  m  that 
region.  In  process  of  time,  ordinary  doses  had  no  effect ;  and  so 
rapidly  did  the  habit  erow  upon  them,  that  "  scores  of  pounds"  were 
expended  in  maintaining  it,  and,  money  failing,  furniture  followed* 
until,  reduced  to  absolute  want,  thev  were  driven  to  the  poor-house. 
Their  fellow-members  of  the  Methodist  Society,  compassionatioff 
their  unhappy  condition,  the  rather  because  they  Uiemselves  seemed 
to  be  penitential ly  sensible  of  their  past  error,  proposed  a  collection 
for  their  relief ;  and  a  considerable  sum  was  raised,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  set  up  in  a  respectable  shop.  For  some  time  their 
affairs  prospered,  and  they  maintained  their  steadfastness :  but,  at 
last,  the  wife,  feeling  or  apprehending  a  return  of  her  old  complaint, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  its  ruinous  remedy.  Her  hus- 
band resisted  ;  but  she  thought  that  sad  experience  would  prevent 
them  from  abusine  so  raluable  a  compound.  She  triumphed — the 
cordial  re-appeared — their  love  of  it  returned  in  full  force,  and  their 
lives  were  ended  in  the  workhouse.  Such  is  Godfrey's  Cordial,  and 
such  are  a  heap  of  other  mixtures  with  still  more  specious  names — 
no  better  than  spirits  in  disguise.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that 
these  medicines  so  called  have  accomplished  the  ruin  of  many  infa- 
tuated persons,  and  that  they  are,  in  every  respect,  vile  impositions  ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  suggested,  '*  the  iniquity  is  licensed  by  the 
state  ;*  nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  a  Government  which  tolerates 
Sunday  newspapers,  for  the  sake  of  the  stamp-duty,  should  be  willing 
to  derive  revenue  from  "  infernal  composts  '  which  "  are  destroying 
the  lives  and  morals  of  the  subject !" 
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ind  he  never  became  Ihorougbly  reconciled  lo  it.  In  his 
eorrespondence  wtlh  Mr-Klog,  hiscolleague  in  Plymouth, 
these  facts  appear  evident.  His  ^eal  was  ambitious  of  a 
more  extensive  sphere  of  labour;  and  he  had,  besides, 
considerable  doubts  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  manner  in 
which  hia  uppointmeut  had  been  brought  about.  "  1 
have  much  work  to  do,"  be  wrote  under  date  of  Guernsey, 
Feb.  22,  1787,  "  yet  1  could  do  more  were  I  in  a  more 
enlarged  sphere."  Concerniug  his  appointment,  he 
added,  "  [  am  induced  to  scruple  my  appointment  as 
the  immediate  result  of  the  Divine  counsels.  Had  Mr. 
Wesley  appointed  nie,  it  is  probable  I  should  have  had 
little  doubt :  but  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  Mr. 
Day,  that  Mr,  Wesley  bad  no  hand  in  the  affair,"  Now, 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  appointment,  we  are  unable 
to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  already  stated,  ex- 
cepting the  account  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  says,  "  1  was 
emploved  by  Mr.  Wealc;?  to  write  to  him,  and  especially 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
By  Mr.  Wesley's  desire,  I  wrote  to  him  the  letter  by 
which  he  was  sent  thither,  and  likewise  assured  bim  in 
it  of  Mr.  Wesley's  friendship,  and  that,  if  any  thing  was 
needful  to  enable  bim  to  go  on  comfortably,  he  should  let 
■le  know."  This,  however,  throws  no  light  upon  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Clarke's  complaints.  Tliough  it  ia  evident 
from  his  letters  to  Mr.  King,  in  which  be  speaks  much  of 
the  severity  of  his  trials,  temptalioaa,  afflictions,  and 
privations,  that  he  continued  to  regret  those  associations 
and  engagements  from  which  he  was  removed,  yet  bis 
mind  was  brought  into  a  submissive  frame.  He  wag,  in 
iact,  the  subject  of  contending  teelings.  While,  as  be 
Mated,  he  neither  murmured  nor  repined,  was  far 
from  desiring  to  leave  his  station,  was  heartily  willing  to 
stay,  whatever  privileges  he  might  be  obliged  to  relini^uisli, 
la  long  as  God  might  see  meet  to  detain  him,  and  while 
be  was  devoutly  thankful  for  the  prosperitv  of  hia  mis- 
I  aion,  still  we  find  him  careful  to  add,  that  his  success  in 
L  Gnernsey  was  no  proof  that  his  labours  would  not  have 
Rbeeu  prospered  "  more  abundantly  in  a  situation  where 
■  be  would  have  had  ten  times  the  ground  to  sow  the  seed 
lof  life   in."       Therefoie,  Mr.    Everett's  remark,    that 
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**  £agland  being  too  circumscribed,  he  visited  the  islands 
of  the  sea/'  is  as  far  from  being  correct  in  sentiment,  as 
in  geography.     The  loneliness  of  his  position,  and  his 
unparticipated  responsibility,  particularly  oppressed  him ; 
**  Before,"   he  says,   *'  having  two  or  three  preachers 
always  with  me,  we  all  shared  the  labour  and  concern. 
I  had  less  burdens  to  bear ;  but  here,  I  may  truly  say,  I 
stand   alone  ;   every  load   falls  on  my   shoulder,   very 
incapable  of  bearing  it.     But  this,'*  he  adds,  recovering 
his  truly  missionary  tone  of  feeling,  '*  shall  work  even- 
tuallv  for  my  good.  Never  did  I  so  comprehend  what  is 
imphed  in  watching  over  souls,  as  I  do  now.     My  feel* 
ings  are  so  increased,  and  my  concern  so  deepened,  to 
get  eternal  souls  brought  to,  and  kept  with  Jesus,  that 
any  backsliding  among  the  people  is  a  sword  to  my  soul, 
and  gives  me  some  of  the  most  poignant  sensations.** 
Such  was  his  devotedness,  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay 
his  discontent  to  any  other  account  than  that  of  a  most 
grasping  desire  to  be  useful.     "  My  conscience,"  he 
observes,  in  this  high  strain  of  pious  ardour,  *'  acquits 
me  of  a  desire  even  to  write  a  letter,  which  is  not  neces- 
sary, or  for  the  glory  of  God  :  for  I  find  that  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  respect,  it  is  full  time  to  have  done  with 
all  trifling."    Through  the]  sympathetic  interference   of 
Mr.  King,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  made  the  deposi- 
tary of  his  inmost  feelings,  his  discontent  became  known 
to  Mr.  Wesley.    Of  this  step  Mr.  Clarke  by  no  means 
approved ;  but  yet  he  interpreted  it  as  an  evidence  of  his 
friend's  affection.     Whether  Mr.  Wesley  had  any  part 
in  the  original  appointment  or  not,  he  took  a  view  of  the 
case  in  which  prudence  and  affection  were  remarkably 
combined.      Writing  to  Mr.  King,  from   Athlone,   in 
Ireland,  under  date  of  April  21,  1787,  he  said,  *'  Adam 
Clarke  is  doubtless  an  extraordinary  young  man,  and 
capable  of  doing  much  good.     Therefore,   Satan   will 
shorten  his  course,  if  possible  ;  and  this  is  very  likely  to 
be  done  by  his  still  preaching  too  loud  or  too  loug.    It  is 
a  sure  way  of  cuttmg  his  own  throat.     Whenever  you 
write,  warn  him  of  this ;  it  may  be  he  will  take  advice 
before  it  be  too  late.     He  may  have  work  enough  to  do,^ 
if  he  add  the  isle  of  Alderney  to  those  of  Guernsey  and 
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Jersey.  If  you  have  a  desire  to  ^  aad  be  with  him, 
you  may,  up  to  the  Conrerence.  At  that  time,  I  expect 
they  will  have  both  work  and  food  for  another  labourer." 
Thus  wisely  did  that  great  man  determine  the  c 
converting  the  very  grounds  of  his  protege's  dissatisfac 
tion  iuto  a  reason  for  his  Ktay  :  and  yet,  at  the. same  time, 
with  a  rare  indulgence,  permitting  nis  friend  to  go  over 
aod  console  him.  Whether  Mr.  King  availed  himself  of 
this  permission  or  not,  does  not  appear.  From  one  of 
Mr.  Clarke's  letters  to  him,  however,  it  would  seem 
as  if  he  had  got  rid  of  the  conflict  of  feeling  which  had 
been  agitating  his  breast.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  I  am  de- 
termined to  conquer  and  die:  I  have  taken  the  subse- 
queol  passage  for  a  motto,  and  have  it  placed  before  me 
I  the  mantel-piece."  He  refencd  to  a  Greek  sentence, 
c  meaning  of  which  is,  '■  Stand  thou  as  a  beaten  anvil 
B  the  stroke :  for  it  is  the  property  of  a  good  m 
t  flayed  ahve,  and  yet  to  conquer."*  This  was  the 
ito  of  Dr.  Clarke's  life.  But  we  are  anticipating  the 
Tent  of  our  story.  To  return. 
While  Mr.  Brackenbury  was  making  some  necessary 
~~  nrations,  Mr.  Clarke  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who 
e  at  Maghull,  near  Liverpool.  During  this 
,  be  formed  a  Methodist  Society  in  the  place.  Re- 
_  ruing  towards  Southampton,  where  he  was  to  embark, 
Ite  called  at  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  had  se- 
reral  kind  friends,  but  one  dearer  than  all.  Ever  since 
he  left  the  circuit,  he  had  corresponded  with  some  pious 
young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Cooke,  on  general  subjects. 
The  letters  of  Miss  Mary  Cooke,  however,  had  made  a 
stronger  imprcfsion  than  thoseof  her  sisters;  and,  during 
the  flying  visit  which  we  are  describing,  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  sprang  up  between  them,  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  ripened  into  marriage. 

Mr,  Clarke  arrived  at  Southampton  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed 1  but  Mr.  Brackenbury  was  detained  in  England 
a  fortnight  longer,  which  period  Mr.  Clarke  divided  be- 
tween  Southampton  aud  Winchester.     He  spent  a  good 
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deal  of  his  time  in  the  cathedral  of  the  latter  place, 
where  he  saw  the  chests  containing  the  indiscriminate 
remains  of  our  ancient  kings ;  and  several  series  of  reflec- 
tions which  are  recorded  as  having  occupied  his  thoughts 
during  this  brief  interval  of  leisure,  evince  that  his  miiid 
was  actively  engaged,  and  that  on  the  most  useful  sub- 
jects. At  length  Mr.  Brackenbury  had  completed  his 
arrangements,  and  they  sailed  for  Jersey,  where  they 
arriv^  on  the  26th  of  October,  1786.  It  was  agreed 
between  them,  that  Mr.  Clarke  should  go  to  Gruerasey, 
where  he  procured  a  large  warehouse,  at  a  place  called 
Les  Terres,  in  which  he  preached  in  English,  besides 
preaching  night  and  morning  in  several  private  houses  in 
St.  Peter's,  the  principal  place  in  the  island.  His  labours 
were  not  confined  to  Guernsey,  but  were  divided  among 
the  other  islands;  among  which  he  continued  three 
years,  labouring  and  studying  incessantly  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  not  without  injury  to  his  own  health. 
In  the  spring  of  1787,  he  was  attacked  from  so  many 
quarters,  that  there  was  little  view  of  his  lingering  long, 
especially  as  he  had  been  slowly  wasting  for  some  months 
before.  The  people  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  pro- 
claimed a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  snatch  him  from 
the  grave.  The  severest  attack  was  from  jaundice, 
caused,  probably,  by  a  sudden  cessation  from  the  use  of 
horse  exercise,  consequent  upon  his  removal  to  the 
islands.  When  his  disorder  left  him,  he  was,  as  he  de- 
scribes himself,  ''  little  else  (considered  abstractedly 
from  my  spirit)  than  a  quantity  of  bones  and  sinews, 
wrapt  up  in  none  of  the  best-coloured  skins.*'  During 
the  crisis,  he  resorted  to  the  Sortcs  BibliccPy  to  which, 
in  common  with  Mr.  Wesley,  he  was  addicted,  and 
opened  upon  *'  I  am  with  him  in  affliction.*'  During 
his  sickness  he  wanted  for  nothing ;  persons  willingly  sat 
up  with  him  day  and  night ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  he  had  much  favour  in  the  sight  even  of  the  Egyptians." 
Many  months  had  not  transpired  since  his  recovery, 
when  he  suffered  a  relapse,  through  imprudent  exertion 
in  preaching.  Not  knowing  his  weakness,  having  a  very 
large  attentive  congregation,  and  being  willing  to  speak 
for  eternity,  he  exceeded  his  time,  and  hurt  himself  so 
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■BucIi,  tlml  he  did  not  soon  get  the  better  of  il 
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s  punished  iti  a  very  proper  r 
IS  he  had  en^ged  himself  to  Miss  Cooke, 
he  was  bound  to  regard  her  feelings  in  his  exertions.  His 
sleep  was  broken  by  unpleasant  dreams,  among  which 
was  one,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  an  epistle 
from  her  sister,  informing  him,  that  she  (Miss  Mary)  was 
dead,  and  enclosing  an  oration  which  had  been  delivered 
at  her  funeral.  So  much  was  he  perplexed  by  these 
v(^ries,  that,  at  whatever  time  he  awoke  iu  the  night,  be 
thought  it  better  to  arise  at  once,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
further  annoyance.  But  this  was  not  the  way  to  recover 
his  health.  During  one  of  his  illnesses,  a  soldier  came 
to  see  him.  Looking  into  his  face  pitifully,  and  saying, 
''  I  heard  you  was  sick,"  he  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
md  melted  into  tears.  And  yet  he  was  a  soldier  1  This 
uan  bad  been  a  slave  to  drunkenness.  One  morning, 
uviaggot  drunk  before  6ve,  he  had  strolled  out  to  Les 
Ll^rres,  where  Mr.  Clarke  was  preaching,  and  was  deeply 
PVOnmced.  "  After  preaching,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  he 
T  took  me  by  the  band,  and  with  the  tears  streaming 
['down  his  cheeks,  betwint  drunkenuess  and  distress,  said, 
'  Oh,  Sir,  1  know  you  are  a  man  possessed  by  the  Spirit 
Wfi(  God>'  He  went  home  ;  and,  after  three  days'  agonies, 
D  tender  compassion,  set  his  soul  at  liberty." 
In  one  of  his  visits  to  Jersey,  he  met  with  some  deeply 
experienced  Christians,  compared  with  whom  he  found 
himself  but  a  very  little  child.  Two  females,  one  old, 
uid  the  other  young,  were  the  most  remarkable.  Of 
these  persons,  he  gives  an  account,  which  should 
stimulate  private  Christians  to  emulation,  showing, 
as  it  does,  the  advantage  which  religious  teachers 
may  derive  from  the  personal  example  of 
whom  tliey  have  to  mmister.  '  ""' 
Krtea,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Cooke, 
the  solemnity  and  majesty  of  Christianity.  She  has  gone, 
and  is  going,  through  acute  corporeal  sufferings ;  but 
these  add  to  her  apparent  dignity.  Her  eyes,  every  fea- 
ture of  her  face,  leather  with  all  her  words,  are  uncom- 
monly expressive  of  the  word  eternity,  in  that  im- 
portance m  which  it  is  considered  by  those  whose  minds 
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are  devoted  to  deep  reflection.  To  her  I  put  myself  fre- 
quently to  school,  during  my  short  abode  in  the  island, 
and  could  not  avoid  learning:  much,  unless  I  had  been 
invincibly  ignorant,  or  diabolically  proud.  The  latter 
seems  possessed  of  all  that  cheerful  happiness  and  pure 
love  which  so  abundantly  characterise  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Peace,  meekness,  and  joy,  judiciously  im- 
mingled  by  the  sagacious  economy  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
constitute  a  glorious  something,  aflTectingly  evident  in 
all  her  deportment,  which  I  find  myself  quite  at  a  loss 
to  describe.  Two  such  I  know  not  that  I  have  before 
found :  they  are  indeed  the  rare  and  the  excellent  of 
the  earth." 

In  the  Norman  Isles,  he  was  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  study  than  in  any  of  his  former  circuits ;  and, 
being  free  from  his  improvident  vow,  he  resumed 
the  perusal  of  Greek  and  Latin  works.  When  he  had 
recovered  a  little  of  his  lost  knowledge  of  the  former,  he 
began  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  noting  its  variations  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  with  which  he  was  tolerably  well  acquainted. 
He  continued  the  reading  of  this  ancient  version,  without 
the  help  of  which,  besides  that  it  cast  much  light  on  the 
Hebrew  text,  it  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  to 
gain  any  proper  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  till  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  Psalms,  noting  down  in  a  book, 
which  was  afterwards  unfortunately  lost,  the  most  im- 
portant diflerences  between  it  and  the  original  text.  His 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Septuagint,  was  always  very 
high  ;  and  he  attributed  the  outcry  against  it  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  question,  and  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  These  profound  studies  were  much  hin- 
dered by  the  scantiness  of  his  library,  except  when  he 
was  in  Jersey,  where  there  was  a  public  library,  which 
contained,  besides  other  excellent  works,  a  copy  of 
Walton's  Polyglott.  A  perusal  of  the  Prolegomena  led 
him  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  Syriac  and  Chal- 
dee.  To  the  latter  he  was  introduced  by  Dean  Pri- 
deaux's  Connections  ;  to  the  former,  bv  Walton's  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Oriental  Tongues,  and  Leusden's  Schola 
Syriaca  ;  and,  when  to  these  he  had  added  a  knowledge 
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|f  the  Samaiitan  alphabet,  he  was  able  to  collate  the 
"  iginal  lexts  in  the  Polyglolt,  in  the  Hebrew,  Sama- 
,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Septuagint.      In 
le  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ethiopic,  he  despaired  ormaking 
by  progress  without  a  teacher.       Ail  the  time  that 
_  ^  could  spnre  was  spent  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
described  ;  but,  as  he  had  not  always  the  opportunity  of 
resorting  to  the  St.  Helier's  library,  he  began  earnestly 
10  covet  the  posse^iiion  of  a  copy  of  the  Polyglott.     He 
had  no  means  of  gratifying  this  desire  ;  but,  as  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  cultivate  his 
mind  by  biblical  studies,  he  entertained  a  confident  hope 
tlial  the  work  would,  in  due  time,  be  providentially  given 
^^to  biin.     That  he  made  his  wishes  and  his  hopes  public, 
)uld  appear   from   the  fact,   that  a   preacher's  wife 
earned  one  night  that  some  one  had  made  him  a  pre- 
BDt  of  a  Polyglott.     The  announcement  of  this  dream 
|ibd  him  to  reiterate  his  coufideiice  in  God  respecting  the 
■object  of  it ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  received  a  letter 
r  "  containing  a  £10  bank-note,  from'a  person  from  whom 
[lie  never  expected  any  thin^r  of  the  kind."  "  Here,"  said 
n  discovering  the  valuable  enclosure,  "  is  the  Poly- 
!"  and  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  who  pur- 
^ased  for  him  a  copy  of  Walton,  the  price  of  which 
"  exactly  ten  pounds."      To  this  timeous  act  of  li- 
rality,  and  to  the  equally  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
klf-guinei>,  which,  as  the  reader  remembers,  was  de- 
nted to  the  purchase  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  Dr.  Clarke 
Q  gratefully  referred,   as  special  cases  of  providen- 
tial goodness,  and  as  having  luid  the  foundation  of  his 
prodigious  acquirements  in  Oriental  learning  and  bib- 
ticftl  hterature :  and,  viewing  them  as  direct  gifls  from 
God,  he  was  stimulated  to  greater  diligence  in  the  studies 
which  they  facilitated. 

The  following  epistolary  account  of  his  miscellaneous 
literary  pursuits  at  this  time  is  interesting,  and  evinces 
that  he  had  indeed  "  entered  into  the  spirit  of  study  :" — 
"  I  yet  pursue  my  old,  uud  have  made  some  additions  to 
my  former  plan.  French  certainly  must  not  be  entirely 
forgotlea.  The  Septuagitit  I  cannot  persuade  mysell'  to 
\  lelinquish.  Myesteemfor  it  rather  increases.  Thewriting 
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of  occasional  notes  I  must  continue,  though,  perhaps, 
none  will  think  them  worth  reading  hut  myself.  Occa- 
sional reading  and  translating  take  up  some  more  time ; 
and  the  book  which  I  have  to  translate  for  Mr.  Wesley* 
(which  I  have  not  yet  begun),  must  come  shortly ;  and 
this,  I  think,  will  hardly  leave  me  time  to  take  my  food. 
Again,  philosophical  researches  have  not  a  slender  part 
of  the  day  and  night.  My  spirit  has  lately  got  more 
latitude  and  longitude  than  it  ever  had  before.  The  earth 
does  not  now  content  it.  Though  it  knows  but  a  trifle  of 
that,  it  must  needs  understand  the  heavens,  and  call  all 
the  stars  by  their  names.  Truly  I  do  find  an  ability  for 
speculations  of  this  kind,  which  I  never  had  before ;  but 
I  am  shackled,  —  perhaps  it  is  well  so,  —  I  have  not 
glasses  to  perform  the  lucubrations  I  would.  I  own  this 
may  be  an  error ;  but  I  do  indeed  find  this  is  n  ot  a  bar- 
ren study  to  my  mind.  My  soul  is  thereby  led  to  the 
Framer  of  unnumbered  worlds ;  and  the  omnipotency  of 
my  Redeemer  appears  illustriously  stamped  on  the  little 
out  of  the  almost  infinite,  which  I  am  able  to  view." 

*  What  WIS  this  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 


In  the  year  1T37,  a  Eliorl  time  after  the  correspondence 
with  Mr,  King,  already  spoken  of,  Mr.  Wesley,  attended 
by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Bradford,  visited  tlie  Norman 
Isles,  when  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  perhaps  beginning  to 
feel  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  oblained  leave  to  return 
with  him  to  England.  Mr.  Wesley,  having  appointed 
to  he  iu  Bristol  on  a  particular  day,  engaged  a  passage 
for  himself  and  his  fellow- voyagers  in  a  Cornish  vessel. 
When  they  sailed,  the  wind  was  fair;  but,  having 
gradually  died  away,  it  sprang  up  in  an  opposite  quar- 
ter. Mr.  Wesley,  who  was  below,  being  apprised  of 
this  circumstance,  proposed  prayer ;  and,  after  each  of 
his  three  companions  bad  offered  up  his  petitions,  he 
followed  in  a  prayer  which  Dr.  Clarke  describes  as 
"  more  the  offspring  of  strong  faith  than  of  mere  de- 
sire." On  rising  from  his  knees,  he  quietly  resumed 
the  book  which  he  had  been  reading,  making  no  remark. 
Mr.  Clarke  returned  to  the  decic;  when,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  found  the  vessel  in  her  proper  course,  and 
running  before  a  smart  breeze  at  a  rate  which  speedily 
brought  them  to  the  desired  haven.  Mr.  Wesley's  own 
account  of  this  circumstance  is  so  charactecistic  that  it 
deserves  to  be  given  : — 

"In  the  morning,  Thursday  (Sept.  6,  1787),  we 
went  on  board  with  a  fair  moderate  wind.  But  we  had 
but  just  entered  the  ship  when  the  wind  died  away.  We 
cried  to  God  for  help  :  and  it  presently  sprung  up,  ex- 
actly fair,  and  did  not  cease  till  it  brought  us  into  Pen- 
laiice  Bay." 

Upon  this  remarkable  occurrence.  Dr.  Clarke  has 
made  the  following  comment : — 

"  Mr.  Wesley  was  no  ordinary  man :  every  hour, 
every  minute  of  his  time,  was  devoted  to  the  great  work 
jfhich  God  had  given  him  to  do  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  he  was  favoured,  and  indeed  accreditBd} 
with  many  signal  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence. 
Mr.  Clarke  himself  has  confessed  that,  high  as  his  opi* 
nion  was  of  Mr.  Wesley's  piety  and  faith,  he  had  no 
hope  that  the  wind,  which  had  long  sat  in  the  opposile 
quarter,  and  which  had  just  changed  in  a  very  natural 
way,  would  immediately  veer  about,  except  by  providen- 
tial interference,  to  blow  in  a  contrary  direction.  Theie 
were  too  many  marked  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
this  case,  to  permit  any  attentive  observer  to  suppoie 
that  the  change  had  been  effected  by  any  natural  or  ca- 
sual occurrence." 

Mr.  Clarke  accompanied  Mr.  Wesley  as  far  as  Bath, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Trowbridge,  the  residence,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  his  intended  bride.  Miss  Mary  Cooke, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Cooke,  clothier,  appears 
to  have  been  a  young  lady  in  every  respect  suited  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Clarke.  Their  union 
was  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  religion ;  but  it  was 
not  accomplished  without  difficulty.  Dr.  Clarke  re- 
marks, that  **  their  connection  was  too  good  and  hoJy 
not  to  be  opposed  ;'*  and  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  the 
opposition,  however  unreasonable,  proceeded  from  per- 
sons averse  to  holiness  and  goodness.  The  most  for- 
midable opponent  was  the  lady's  mother,  who,  though 
she  could  not  but  approve  of  Mr.  Clarke,  was  unable  to 
reconcile  her  mind  to  his  wandering  and  uncomfortable 
mode  of  life.  The  other  opponents  were  friends  or 
more  distant  relations,  whom  Dr.  Clarke  upbraids  with 
being  Methodists,  and  whose  objections  were  similar  to 
Mrs.  Cooke's.  Their  opposition  he  stigmatizes  as  *'  un- 
principled," probably  referring  to  the  means  which  they 
adopted  to  render  it  available,  rather  than  to  the  erounds 
upon  which  it  rested.  They  are  accused  of  f having 
so  prejudiced  Mr.  Wesley  by  **  false  representations, 
that  he  threatened  Mr.  Clarke  with  excommuni- 
cation <'  if  he  married  Miss  Cooke  without  her  mo- 
ther's consent."  The  lovers  then  laid  their  case  before 
him  :  he  became  the  judge  between  both  parties,  and,  at 
last,  after  he  had  heard  all  that  could  be  said  on  eidier 
side,  and  had  obtained  from  Mrs.  Cooke  a  promise  not 
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to  resist  the  iitiion  of  her  daughter  wilti  the  man  of  her 
choice,  that  union  was  brought  about,  though  not  till 
a  year  had  expired  siDce  the  first  agitation  of  the  question. 
Leaving  the  question  of  his  marriage  to  Misa  Cooke 
in  the  KtBle  described  above,  Mr.  Clarke  returned  to  his 
pott.     Bcrore  embarking  at  Southampton,  which  he  did 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  several  persons,  chiefly  Dissen- 
ters, enlre-diod  him  to  give  them  a  sennon  before  he  de- 
uaried.    He  consented  ;  and,  as  he  relates  the  fact, "  the 
Lord  gave  hira  much  liberty  to  expose,  and  power  to 
shake,  tlie  sandy  Touadatioa  of  spjntual  stillne&s,  con- 
sisting of  hopes,  trusts,  conjectures,  and  possibles,  oa 
which  several  had  been  building  their  expectation  of 
j^ory."     He  did  not  sail  till  two,  when  he  was  escorted 
~*  •Ac  boat  by  several  of  those  who  had  heard  him 
each,  and  who  "wished  him  more  blessedness  than 
ir  tongues  were  capable  of  expressing."      During  the 
:,  the  Sabbath  transpired,  on  which  day  he  had 
o  reprehend  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  feilow- 
^  _    s.     There  were  on  board  some  military  officers, 
ndother  gentlemen,  so  called,  who  began  to  swear,  when 
'It.  Clarke  silenced  them  by  his  reproofs.    By  and  bye, 
ley  ventured  to  sing  songs.    This  also  he  immediately 
moDStrated  against ;  but  of  its  impropriety  they  were 
It  so  easily  convinced.  A  long  altercation  ensued  ;  but, 
il  the  end,  he  was  enabled  to  confound  them  ail,  and 
y  desisted.      Presently,  however,  they  renewed  their 
igrng  with  double  vigour,  when,  stepping  up  to  thera 

rD  the  quarter-deck,  in  a  commanding  voice,  he 
rged  the  chief  of  them,  "in  the  name  of  the  living  God, 
to  be  silent,"  adding,  "  I  will  oot  suffer  luch  profana- 
tion on  the  Lord's-day.''  The  gallant  songster  asked 
hint,  "  What  authority  he  had,  and  who  he  was  ?"  and, 
being  promptly  answered,  that  he  was  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Ouist,  and  spoke  by  ihe  authority  of  God,  the  singing 
WB*  abandoned:  and,  as  the  Doctor  quaintly  has  it, 
"  the  devil  had  not  the  honour  of  a  single  verse  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Sabbath." 

Mr.  Clarke's  marriage,  which  produced  Ihe  happiest  re- 
*alu,  look  place  on  the  17th  of  April,  I7SS.  Six  sons  and 
■  many  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  it ;  and  llireeofeach 
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sex,  together  with  their  aged  mother,  are  still  liiring.  One 
of  Mrs.  Clarke's  sisters,  who  have  been  already  intro- 
duced  to  the  reader,  was  united  to  the  late  Mr.  Btttterr 
worth,  M.  P.,  who  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  as  a 
law-bookseller,  and  was  a  truly  benevolent  and  holy  man; 
and  the  other,  to  Mr.  Thomas,  a  pious  clergymaa  id 
Wales. 

A  week  after  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  sailed  to 
the  Norman  Islands.     While  here,  he  had  his  share  of 
persecution.     One  Sabbath-day,  he  went  to  preach  al 
La  Valle,  a  part  of  Guernsey  which,  at  high  water,  wa» 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  attainable  only  by  a  sort  of 
causeway.     He  was  accompanied  by  three  gentlemen, 
two  of  whom  were  naval  officers,  —  the  whole  par^ 
being  mounted.     They  found  the  avenue  to  the  ciitte- 
way  in  the   possession  of  an  unruly  multitude,  witk 
drums  and  horns,  and  other  weapons  more  strictly  oQea- 
sive.     Avoiding  the  usual  road,  they  forded  the  water  at 
some  distance  from  the  causeway ;  and  Mr.  Clarke  had 
nearly  finished  his  discourse  before  the  mob  arrived  to 
molest  him.    As  soon  as  they  appeared,  his  gallant  com* 
panions  forsook  him  and  fled  ;  and  his  bridle  was  imme- 
diately cut  to  prevent  him  from  galloping  after  them. 
He  then  dismounted,   and,  gaining  an  eminence,  pro*- 
ceeded  to  address  them.     The  drums  and  the  horns 
ceased  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stone- throwers 
in  the  outskirts,  who,  however,  were  not  permitted  to 
hit  their  mark,  the  multitude  gave  him    a  respectful 
hearing ;  an(l,  after  detaining  him  about  an  hour,  dis- 
missed him  without  further  molestation. 

In  Jersey,  he  suffered  a  more  serious  attack.  Several 
hundreds  of  persons,  well  armed  and  desperate,  sur- 
rounded the  house  in  which  he  was  preaching.  It  was 
a  wooden  building.  Their  aspect  was  so  menacing,  that 
all  the  congregation,  excepting  the  members  of  Society, 
who  amounted  to  thirteen  persons,  fled  from  the  house. 
The  mob  now  declared  their  resolution  to  pull  down  the 
house,  and  bury  the  inmates  in  the  ruins.  Mr.  Clarke 
continued  his  address ;  and,  while  he  was  exhorting  his 
little  audience  to  trust  in  the  delivering  power  of  Cod,  a 
pistol  was  presented  at  him  through  the  window,  and 
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twice  missed  fire.  Perceiving  that  some  with  iron-crows 
were  sBupiag  the  Toundations  of  the  house,  Mr.  Clarke 
lolveci  that  he  would  surreuder  himself  to  the  mob,  in 
der  to  save  hist  hearers  from  their  fury.  They  entreated 
n  to  remain  ;  but,  followed  by  a  stout  young  man, 
irbo  volunteered  to  accompany  him,  he  sallied  forth. 
'Am  lie  left  the  door-way,  he  encountered  a  tremendous 
^^  eii«y  of  stones  and  dirt ;  but,  without  shrinking,  he 
^nlked  steadily  onward ;  and  the  mob,  either  ig'noraiti 
■41  his  person,  or  paralysed  by  his  courage,  or  actually 
~tstraiaed  by  Divine  power,  became  suddenly  silent  and 
lerl.  making'  a  way  for  him  through  their  midst,  with- 
nt  altemptin|^  to  do  him  the  least  hnrm.  The  people 
■fco  remained  behind  were  likewise  permitted  to  retire 
■nmolested;  but  no  sooner  had  they  escaped,  than  the 
4ogs  returned  to  their  vomit,  and  the  re-awakened  fury 
flf  the  mob  waa  wreaked  upon  the  windows  and  the  roof 
flf  the  empty  house.  It  seems  that  their  original  design 
was  10  throw  Mr.  Clarke  into  the  sluice  of  an  overshot 
watemiill,  by  which  he  would,  of  course,  have  been 
flnuhed  to  death.  The  curious  reader  will  find  a  more 
BBrticubr  narrative  of  this  singular  occurrence  in  Dr. 
(il&rke's  note  on  Luke  iv.  30,  where,  under  the  denomi- 
kation  of  a  missionary,  he  adduces  his  own  escape  as 
parolld  to  that  of  our  Saviour,  with  regard  to  whom  we 
ate  informed,  that,  when  the  furious  Nazarenes  had  "  led 
bun  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was 
iMult,  that  ihey  might  cast  him  down  headlong,  he. 
Pfuiing  through  the  midit  of  them,  went  his  way." 

Nothing  daunted  by  his  previous  reception,  on  the  next 
Sibbath  Mr.  Clarke  went  to  the  same  place.  The  assem- 
bled mob  evincing  a  disposition  to  tumult,  he  demanded 
kbeuing,  which  was  granted  by  the  leaders.  He  then 
delivered  to  them  the  following  address,  the  manliness  of 
Micb,  besides  certain  characteristic  touches,  will  be  a 
nfficient  apology  for  its  introduction  here  :  — 

*'  I  have  never  done  any  of  you  harm  ;  my  heartiest 
wbh  wa»,  and  is,  to  do  you  good.  I  cotil'i  tell  you 
nuuiy  things  by  which  you  might  grow  wise  unto  salva- 
,  lion,  would  you  but  listen  to  them.     Why 


I 


Loite  a  man  who  a 


vet  can  he  your  enemy,  t 
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show  that  he  is  your  friend  ?  You  cannot  be  Christians; 
who  seek  to  destroy  a  man  because  he  tells  you  the 
truth.  But  are  you  even  men?  Do  vou  deserre  that 
name  ?  I  am  but  an  individual,  and  unarmed ;  and 
scoies  and  hundreds  of  you  join  together  to  attack  and 
destroy  this  single,  unarmed  man !  Is  not  this  to  ad 
like  cowards  and  assassins  ?  I  am  a  man  and  a  Chrt»- 
tian.  I  fear  you  not  as  a  man :  I  would  not  turn  my 
back  upon  the  best  of  you,  and  could  probably  put  your 
chief  under  my  feet.  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle,  was  assailed 
in  like  manner  by  the  heathens  :  they  also  were  dastards 
and  cowards.  The  Scripture  does  not  call  them  men, 
but,  according  to  the  English  translation,  certain  lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  or  according  to  your  own, 
which  you  better  understand,  Les  batteurs  du  pave  — 
ia  canaille.  Oh  !  shame  on  you,  to  come  in  multitudes, 
to  attack  an  inoffensive  stranger  in  your  island,  who 
comes  only  to  call  you  from  wickedness  to  serve  the  liv- 
ing God,  and  to  show  you  the  way  which  will  at  last 
lead  you  to  everlasting  blessedness !' 

This  was  a  much  better  method  of  proceeding  than 
Mr.  Hampson's  appeal  to  physical  force. 

But  Mr.  Clarke  had  not  yet  done  with  persecution,  or, 
rather,  it  had  not  yet  done  with  him.  The  common  people 
had  no  sooner  begun  to  hear  him  gladly,  than  a  magis- 
trate collected  a  mob  of  his  own,  amongst  whom  was 
the  drummer  of  the  local  regiment.  This  fellow,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  pulled 
Mr.  Clarke  down  from  the  place  where  he  was  praying 
(it  was  in  the  open  air) ,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the 
crowd.  Abused  by  the  mob,  and  sometimes  beaten  with 
the  drummer's  sticks,  he  was  marched  out  of  the  town 
(St.  Aubyn)  to  the  tune  of  the  Rogues'  March.  From 
the  hurts  received  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  recover 
for  some  weeks ;  but,  by  his  firmness,  moderation,  and 
perseverance,  he  tired  out  all  his  persecutors,  and  at  last 
pursued  his  labours  without  any  opposition. 

Id  the  winter  of  1788,  Mr.  Clarke  very  narrowly 
escaped  falling  a  victim  to  the  soporific  efiects  of  intense 
cold.  The  weather  was  unusually  severe,  and  numerous 
snow-drifts  had  made  travelling  very  dangerous.     Ac- 


companied  by  the  intrepid  young  mao  who  formerly 
Tolunteered  to  share  his  dangers  when  exposed  to  the 
(bry  of  the  mob,  Mr.  Clarke  set  forth  to  preach  ia  the 
Wwn  of  St.  Aubyn.    They  were  constrained  to  follow  the 
tea-mark,  often,  indeed,  walking  ia  the  water,  to  avoid  the 
uow-diifta  upon  the  sands  ;  the  wind,  at  the  same  time, 
blowiog  bitterly,  with  snow  and  sleet.     When  they  ar- 
[ived,  Mr.  Clarke  preached,  although  exceedingly  wet, 
benumbed  with  cold,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.    They 
were  obliged  to  r^um,  immediately  after  preaching,  to 
St.  Helier's;  the  snow  havingmuch  increased  in  the  inte- 
rim, as  well  as  the  boisterous  severity  of  the  weather. 
Without  having  had  any  refreshment,  they  retraced  their 
ileps ;  when,  at  length,  Mr.  Clarice,  who  had  walked 
DiMeadily  and  faintly  for  some  distance,  began  to  feel  a 
nse  of  drowsiness  Meat  over  him ;  and,  addressing  bis 
mpanion,  he  said,  he  could  go  no  further  until  he  had 
■  ted  a  little  sleeo.     He  would  have  lain  dona  upon  one 
\  «f  the  snow-drilU :   but  the  young  man  expostulated 
«ilh  him,  declared  to  him,  that,  if  he  should  lie  one  mi- 
I  Imte  only,  he  might  rise  no  more ;  and,  bidding  him  hold 
y  his  arm,  encouraged  him  to  proceed.     Mr.  Clarke, 
xin  whom  the  deathly  torpor  was  increasing  fast,  an- 
Mered  by  attempting  to  throw  himself  upon  a  anow- 
*rifl,  which  appeared  to  him  more  inviting  than  a  bed 
f  down ;  when  Francis  (for  that  was  his  companion's 
LHmc),  resorting  to  physical  force,  pulleil  him  up,  and 
f^ontinued  dragging  him  and  cheenng  hiiu,  until,  whh 
trreat  labour  and  difficulty,  he  brought  him  to  St.  He- 
ller's.    This  excellent  young  man  lived  afterwards  in 
London,  where  Mr.Clarke  met  with  him  in  circumstances 
which  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  eagerly  embraced, 
of  flhowiug  bis  grateful  remembrance  of  the  deliverance 
just  related.      Francis,  who  was   a  joiner,  had  been 
teduced  by  sickness,  and  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  a 
Mate  of  insolvency,  and  had  been  thrown  into  prison. 
Mr.  Clarke,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  paying  the  debt,  and  restoring  his  faithful 
friend  to  his  molherless  children. 

-.  Clarke   was    the  first  Methodist  preacher  that 
i  the  Isle  of  Alderney,  lo  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
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he  WM  Btimttlated  by  Bir.  Wesley.  When  he  annomKidl 
his  design,  it  was  reported^  that,  if  he  ventured  to  preeeh 
theue,  the  Governor  would  banish  him  to  a  rock  in  those 
aeas,  upon  which  rock  there  is  a  light-house;  and, 
though  this  report  nothing  shook  his  own  lesoltttiony  k 
alanned  his  friends,  and  deterred  the  masters  of  vessek 
from  taking  him ;  thus  in  various  ways  throwing  hin- 
drances in  his  path.  Eventually,  however,  he  secured  a 
passage  (in  a  smuggler's  boat),  and,  after  a  dangeroos 
voyage,  landed  upon  Aldemey.  He  had  no  acqumnt- 
ance  there,  and  did  not  know  whither  to  betake  hiinself, 
until  he  remembered  our  Lord's  direction  to  the  firat 
evangelists,  **  Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  san^, 
Peace  be  to  this  house ;  "  and,  in  a  subsequent  verse, 
"  in  the  same  house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  sndi 
things  as  they  give  you."  Adding  to  his  faith  courage,  he 
gained  the  town,  and,  observing  a  cottage,  immediatdy 
yielded  to  a  strong  inclination  which  he  felt  to  enter  it, 
uttering,  as  lie  passed  the  threshold,  the  evangelical  salu- 
tation. When  the  inmates,  an  aged  couple,  understood  his 
errand,  they  bade  him  welcome  to  their  choicest  food,  to  a 
lowly  chamber,  and,  best  of  all,  to  the  use  of  their  house 
for  preaching.  His  diet,  however,  was  miserably  restricted. 
The  war,  which  then  prevailed,  had  cut  off  the  usual 
supplies  of  food,  for  which  the  islanders  depended  upon 
France ;  and,  as  Mr.  Clarke's  scruples  against  swine's 
flesh  were  already  so  great  that  he  would  on  no  ac- 
count eat  it,  there  remained  for  him  nothing  but  eggs, 
butter,  and  biscuit.  As  he  has  stated,  he  discovered  an 
old  frying-pan,  deeply  incrusted  with  rust,  in  which, 
when  he  had  made  it  tolerably  clean,  he  fried  his  eggs, 
swimming  in  the  melted  butter.  This  fricasee,  with 
hard  biscuit,  constituted  his  usual  diet  during  his  stay 
upon  the  island.  Before  he  left  it,  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  getting  better  fare,  at  better  houses ;  but,  holding 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  which  had  occurr^  to  his  miad 
on  landing,  in  the  light  of  an  injunction,  he  scrupled  to 
avail  himself  of  other  hospitality.  This,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  a  rather  rigorous  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
But  to  return.  As  soon  as  he  had  first  refreshed  himself 
beneath  the  lowly  roof  of  those  whom  he  thus  viewed  as 
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pi oriden daily  appointed  entertainers,  he  reBolved  to 
_  3  no  lime,  and  desired  ih em  to  make  it  known,  thai 
be  would  preach  thai  evening;  and  a  multitude  came  to- 
gether, to  whom  he  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
grace  of  God.  Such  was  the  effect,  that  the  people 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  retire,  though  he  promised 
to  preach  to  them  agala  on  the  morrow. 

He  withdrew  to  his  chamber ;  but,  before  he  had  been 
half  an  hour  in  bed,  his  hostess  came  and  entreated  him 
to  rise  and  preach  again  ;  for  that  several  of  the  gentry, 
including  a  justice  of  the  peace,  desired  to  hear  htm. 
He  obeyed  tlie  summons  with  alacrity;  and,  though 
necessarily  much  exhausted,  preached  to  another  house- 
ful! for  the  space  of  an  hour,  "  receiving  (as  he  writes 
to  Mr.  Wesley)  peculiar  assistance  from  on  high."  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  he  informed  them  of  his 
nodves  and  design  in  visiting  thnr  island ;  when  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  afler  many  civilities,  desired  to  see 
dte  book  out  of  which  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  preaching. 
Having  looked  over  it  attentively,  he  asked  several  ques- 
tions, to  which  he  received,  as  it  would  appear,  satisfac- 
tory answers.  The  probability  is,  that  he  was  in  doubt 
Jlriwther  the  sermon  was  original    and  extempore,  or 

:rely  read  from  a  book  ;  for  the  island  clergyman  was  in 
4te  habit  of  subaiituling  the  reading  of  Oslervald's  Re- 
■eciions  for  discourses  of  hJs  own.  The  congregation 
Iben  disperecd  ;  and  Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  surelyearned 
^be  privilege,  was  permitted  lo  enjoy  bts  night's  rest 
without  further  interruption. 

The  next  day  a  constable  came  to  him  during  dinner ; 
MM  wilb  hostile  intent,  but  on  the  behalf  of  a.  magis- 
tnte,  to  solicit  him  to  preach  immediately  in  the  Gover- 
Bor'i  storehouse.  He  went  without  delay,  and,  after  a 
■faort  interview  with  the  gentleman  who  made  the  request, 
ma  introduced  to  an  audience  composed  chiefly  of  gen- 
teel persons,  but  comprising  also  several  sailors,  amug- 
^ers,  and  labouring  men.  He  showed  them,  that  "  the 
(script u rally)  righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neigh- 
bour," and  was  heard  with  deep  and  patient  attention 
by  all,  except  an  English  gentleman  who  left  the  place 
U  the  midst  of  the  dis 
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On  the  following  Sabbath,  he  accepted  an  invltatioit' 
to  preach  in  the  English  church ;  and,  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  he  addressed  a  great  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  and  of  official  persons,  in  a  large  war&» 
house.  The  good  effect  of  his  labours  was  visible  on 
several  occasions ;  but,  when  he  announced  his  intentioa 
to  return  to  Guernsey,  they  were  very  uniRlling  to  part 
with  him.  They  had  need,  they  said,  of  such  preach- 
ing and  such  a  preacher ;  and  they  wished  he  would  stay 
permanently  with  them.  But  with  this  request  he  could 
not  comply ;  and,  without  doubt,  he  had  greater  work  to 
do.  When  he  left  them,  however,  he  strove  to  soothe 
their  regret  by  promising  to  send  them  a  preacher 
shortly  :  for,  contrary  to  the  report  which  had  been  cir- 
culated in  Guernsey,  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  as  for  the  clergyman,  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  belief,  that  the  Methodist  would 
be  no  more  successful  than  a  Quaker,  who  had  preached 
there  a  few  years  before,  without  making  a  single  con- 
vert. Since  the  period  when  Mr.  Clarke  visited  the  Isle 
of  Aldemey,  a  Methodist  chapel  has  been  built  upon  it, 
a  resident  preacher  appointed,  and  many  souls  have 
been  converted  by  means  of  the  Methodist  preachers, 
both  French  and  English. 

On  his  return  from  Alderney  to  Guernsey,  Mr.  Clarke 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  At  the  appointed  time  of 
embarkation,  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane ;  but  the  cap- 
tain was  determined  to  sail.  The  vessel  had  not  been 
long  under  weigh,  when  destruction  seemed  to  be  inevi- 
table. Mr.  Clarke  took  his  stand  at  the  bulk-head, 
whence  he  could  see  every  thing  around  him.  "  And 
what  think  you,'*  he  asks,  in  relating  the  occurrence,  "  I 
saw  clearest?  Why,  the  awful  aspect  of  death  impressed 
on  every  thing."  A  sensation,  unusual  to  him,  sunk  his 
soul.  "Alas !"  thought  he,  **  and  am  I  indeed  afraid 
of  death  ?  Is  this  the  issue  of  matters  with  me  ?  Lord 
JesuSy  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit !  on  the  infinite 
merit  of  thy  blood,  I  rest  my  soul !"  Immediately,  all  was 
calm  within  him.  The  vessel  was  now  fast  wearing 
towards  a  range  of  dreadful  rocks,  which  there  seemed  no 
prospect  of  avoiding,  as  she  would  not  any  longer  answer 
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to  ihe  helm.  In  a  Tew  moments,  a  cry  more  dreadful  than 

thai  of  fire  at  midnight,  issued  Trom  all  quarters,  "  Cut 

Bvay  the  boat!  the  vessel  is  lost !"  The  people  on  [be  pier 

of  Aldeniey  (whkh  was  not  far  diatanl),  seeing  the  ctaa- 

ger,  and  believing  the  loss  of  the  vessel  certain,  got  out 

■  boat  with  four  strong  men,  to  try  to  save  the  lives  of 

the  passengers  and  sailors.     At  this  crisis  despair  sat 

upon  every  face,  save  those  of  a  captain  of  Foot  and 

Mr.  Clarke.     They  were  unmoved,  and  waited  to  meet 

their  fate  with  Rminess.  "  But,"  says  the  pious  Doctor, 

"  in  the  moment  when  a  dreadful  rock  within  two  or 

three  yards  of  our  lee-bow,  took  away  the  last  grain  of 

hope,  God,  who  sits  above  the  water-floods,  by  an  un- 

•een  arm  hove  the  vessel  to  leeward  :  she  past  the  rock 

within  ahair's-breadth,  answered  once  more  to  her  helm, 

I   ud  from  the  lip  of  eternity  we  escaped  into  the  pier !" 

I  But  the  danger  was  not  yet  overpast ;    the  desperate 

captain  of  the  vessel  would  go  out  again  !    Mr.  Clarke's 

first  thought  was.  that,  as  God  had  saved  bis  life  once,  it 

wo'ild  be  templing  his  providence  to  expose  it  a  second 

time  ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  boat,  and 

^iDgon  shore,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  such  a  course 

I  night  reflect  dishonour  on  the  religion  he  professed  and 

;  sacred  character  he  bore.     If  all  should  go  out 

I  tgaia,  excepting  him,  it  might  be  reported  that  the  Me- 

iDodist  preacher    was    afraid  of  death,    and  that   his 

!  boaated  spiritual  evidences  of  salvation  did  not  free  hiui 

r  Jirom  its  power.    These  reasons  changed  his  plan  ;  and 

V^  resolved,  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus,"  to   repeat  the 

■mnture.     The  passage  was  extremely  rough,  the  sea 

■.every  minute  wasliing  over  the  vessel;    but,  notwilh- 

Ulanding  all,  she  arrived  safe  at  Guernsey  before  tive  iu 

I  die  afternoon. 

The  time  was  now  approaching,  when  he  should  de- 

Jtrt  finally  from  these  interesting  islands,   in  one  of 

E^bich,  Guernsey,  he  had  had  the  s.itisfaclion  of  erecting 

k  commodious  chapel,  and  of  sceini;  it  regularly  Glied  by 

R  respectable  congregation.     Tlie  islanders.  In  general, 

lilltd  shown  him  great  kindness,  notwithstanding  some 

liftcts  of  persecution,  which,  however,  were  peculiar  to 

Ti  Jentey  ;  and  ^le  number  of  bU  friends  included  many 
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of  the  principal  inhabitaDts.  Abore  all,  several  weM 
converted  to  Grod,  and  became  patterns  of  piety. 

But  the  friendship  of  the  rich  was  not  unifomilj 
steady.  In  their  case  the  seed  fell  upon  stony  places } 
and,  though,  from  the  scantiness  of  the  soil,  it  speedBy 
sprang  up,  yet  the  sun  bad  no  sooner  risen  than  these 
fine-looking  plants  were  scorched,  and,  having  no  root, 
withered  away.  For,  though,  in  the  first  instance,  his 
rich  hearers  were  so  captivated  by  his  preaching,  tbat 
they  offered  to  provide  handsomely  for  him  if  he  wonld 
confine  his  labours  to  them,  yet,  no  sooner  did  persecU'* 
tion  show  itself,  than,  one  afler  one,  they  fell  away ;  and^ 
though  they  did  return,  it  was  not  till  the  cause  of  their 
secession  had  disappeared.  The  poor,  however,  maintain- 
ed their  stedfastness ;  and,  among  them,  the  word  proved 
like  seed  falling  into  good  ground,  and  was  in  different 
degrees  productive. 

The  account  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  left  behind  him  of 
his  residence  in  the  Norman  Isles,  contains  some  startlii^ 
statements  concerning  the  fertility  of  Jersey  and  Guem* 
sey ;  but,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  mistakes 
were  made,  either  by  the  Doctor  himself,  who  penned 
his  report  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  or  by  his  editor, 
we  think  it  prudent  to  refrain  from  entering  into  the  par- 
ticulars. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  islands  in  question 
are  remarkably  productive  in  fine  fruits  and  in  other 
vegetables.  If,  however,  Dr.  Clarke  was  justified  in 
saying,  that  he  and  his  lady,  on  their  return  to  England, 
found  the  finest  peaches  and  nectarines  no  better  than 
good  turnips,  as  compared  with  fruits  of  the  same  kinds 
in  those  islands,  the  gardeners  of  those  days  must  have 
been  no  better  than  the  rude  cultivators  of  a  turnip-field, 
as  compared  with  their  intelligent  and  industrious  sue* 
cessors  of  the  present  day.  But  the  Doctor  was  some- 
times betrayed  into  hyperbolical  description  as  well  as 
into  paradoxical  argument. 

In  July,  1789,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  Norman 
Isles;  and,  leaving  his  wife,  and  his  son  John,  an 
infant  of  six  months,  at  Mr.  Cooke's,  at  Trowbridge, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Conference  in  Leeds,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  'Bristol.      About  this  time,  his  health 
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was  SO  much  impaired,  that  Mr.  Wealey  ^[iressed 
a  fear  lest  dealh  should  deprive  the  ancient  society  of 
that  circuit  of  liis  services.  The  pernicious  effeclB  of 
itudy  nad  confinenieut  in  the  islands  were  added  to  those 
or  a  severe  cough,  wliich  originated  some  yeai'a  before, 
through  eleepitig  in  a  damp  bed  at  Beeralstun.  Nor 
did  his  household  accommodations  in  Bristol  tend  to 
the  restoration  of  his  health.  For  economy's  sake,  (he 
apartments  of  the  preachers,  in  many  cases,  were  built 
over  the  chapels.  This  mode,  so  prejudicial  to  healtli, 
bad  been  adopted  at  Bristol ;  and  the  noxious  efBuvia 
Ihim  the  breaUi  of  co  many  hundreds  of  people  assero- 
Mrug  in  the  chapel  from  day  to  day,  made  the  lodging- 
looins  above  exceedingly  unwholesome.  Mr.  Clarke's 
health,  however,  was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to 
%gO  through  his  appointed  work,  which  was  very  severe ; 
'i  though  the  circuit  had  not  enjoyed  much  pros- 
I  ferity,  he  left  it  in  a  much  better  state,  whether  epiri- 
I  tnally  OT  temporally,  than  that  in  which  he  found  it. 

His  own  account  of  his  residence  in  Bristol  is  widely 
I  diflerent  from  the  accounts  which  he  has  given  of  his 
n  other  circuits.  He  enters  into  no  details,  not 
no  menlionins:  the  names  of  his  colleagues,  nor  any 
"  a  place  in  the  circuit  tlian  Bristol  itself.  On  this 
uion,  Messrs.  George  Wadsworth  and  Samuel  Hod- 
D  were  his  fellow-labourers. 
Here,  however,  he  began  to  reap  one  advantage  which 
Lbt  had  not  hitlierto  enjuved:  and  thnt  was  an  easy 
a  copious  supply  of  books.  It  may  not  be 
proper,  says  one,  in  reference  to  this  circumstance,  to 
fk  the  wise  arrangements  of  Divine  providence,  in  the 
Mtion  which  he  occupied  after  he  had  travelled  for  u 
p  years,  as  being  highly  favourable  to  literary  pursuits. 
in  connexion  with  his  ^at  work  as  aChristiun  minister. 
Seven  years  nfler  he  entered  upon  that  work,  he  was  sia 
tiotied  at  Bristol ;  allerwards  at  Dublin,  Manchester, 
and  liverpool.  in  succession.  In  these  places  he  enjoy- 
ed mental  lunnry  ;  he  had  access  to  libraries  containii.^- 
books  in  various  languages;  he  had  opportuuitiea  of 
purchasing  some  and  borrowing  others;  which  aug- 
BMcated  his  rapidly -in  creasing  store  in  various  depart- 
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mento  of  literature,  and  in  theology,  to  which  he  desined 
to  make  all  his  acquisitions  subservient. 

Before  he  left  Bristol,  indeed,  he  had  formed  a  con* 
siderable  library  of  his  own.  Mr.  Moore,  his  successor^ 
gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  this  fact.  Mr.  Clarke  took  him 
into  his  study,  and  showed  him  his  collection,  at  which 
he  was  greatly  astonished.  '^  He  had  many  choice 
books,  very  choice  (says  Mr.  Moore).  I  said,  *  Brother 
Clarke,  you  have  a  nice  collection  of  books ;  but  what 
will  you  do  with  them?  how  will  you  use  them?  how 
will  you  get  any  thing  out  of  them  ?  Upon  our  circuits, 
where  we  have  so  much  to  do,  I  find  it  very  hard  to 
keep  the  doors  opened  that  have  been  opened  ;  and  to 
retain  any  thing  I  know  of  languages.  How  will  yoa 
do  ?  What  will  you  do  with  those  books  ? '  He  smiled, 
and  said,  he  would  do  as  well  as  he  could.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  there  was  the  beginning  of  his  great- 
ness, and  that  he  had  got  any  thing  he  had  got  by 
redeeming  the  time ;  and  only  by  redeeming  the  time 
from  sleep  and  meals  could  he  study  or  get  to  read.*' 

The  Conference  of  1790,  held  in  Bristol,  was  the  last 
in  which  Mr.  Wesley  presided.  His  mind  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  some  per- 
manent rule,  the  effect  of  which  should  be  to  diminish 
the  labours  of  the  preachers ;  for  he  saw  that  inordinate 
exertions  were  cutting  short  many  useful  lives.  The 
senior  brethren  were  assembled  in  his  study,  to  prepare 
matters  for  the  Conference,  when  he  proposed  that  no 
preacher  should  preach  thrice  in  one  day.  This  was 
opposed  by  several,  by  Messrs.  Mather,  Pawson,  and 
Thompson,  among  others,  on  the  ground,  that,  unless 
the  brethren  continued  to  preach  thrice  every  liord's  day, 
places  could  not  be  supplied.  Mr.  Wesley  reiterated 
the  argument  derived  from  the  loss  of  life.  He  was 
answered  by  reference  to  his  own  example,  and  the 
examples  of  his  opponents :  for  he  and  they,  it  was 
urged,  had  reached  an  advanced  period  of  life,  notwith- 
standing the  practice  which  he  denounced  as  so  destruc- 
tive. There  was  less  of  reason  than  of  benevolence  in 
the  means  by  which  this  venerable  leader  carried  his 
point.     For  himself,  he  said,  he  had   been  under  an 
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upeclal  Providence  ;  aod,  hesides,  he  knew  belter  than 
his  brethren  how  to  preach  without  injuring  himseir. 
All  this  might  be  very  true,  and,  therefore,  might  have 
its  force  In  aigumeDt;  but,  he  added,  "  do  man  can 
preach  ihrice-a-day  without  killing  himself  sooner  or 
later :  and  the  custom  shall  not  be  continued."  In 
Other  words, 

"  Sioolo,  tic  jubeo:  rtet  pro  rtiioao  vatunijs." 

At  this  point  in  the  argument,  tlie  objectors  ceased  to 

fress  him  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Clarke  declares,  "  ihey  deceived 
im  after  all,  by  altering  the  minute  thus,  when  it  went 
to  the  prets  :  —  'No  preacher  shall  any  more  preach 
three  times  in  the  same  day,  to  the  ^ame  congregatioa,' 
by  which  clause  [the  clause  in  italics]  the  minute  was 
entirely  neutralised."  Thus  was  Mr.  Wesley  fairly,  or 
niher  unfairly,  "jockeyed  "  by  his  followers,  who,  how- 
ever, may  be  more  easily  forgiven  than  if  they  had  out- 
witted him  for  their  own  ease.  Mr.  Clarke,  it  would 
appear,  was  no  party  to  the  fraud  (if  fraud  it  was),  as 
the  following  remarks suflicicolly  show: — 

"  He  who  preaches  the  Gospel  as  he  ought,  must  do 
it  with  liis  whole  strength  of  body  and  soul,  and  he  who 
undertakes  a  labour  of  this  kind  thrice  every  Lord's-day, 
will  infallibly  shorten  his  life  by  it.  He  who,  instead  of 
preaching,  talks  to  the  people,  merely  speaks  about  good 
things,  or  tells  a  religious  story,  will  never  injure  himself 
by  such  an  employment.  SucK  a  person  does  not  labour 
ia  the  word  and  doctrine :  he  tells  his  tale ;  and,  as  he 
:lici,  ED  his  congregation  believes,  and  sinners  are 
IS  he  found  them." 

ight  not  some  of  these  strong  words  be  construed 
a  depreciation  of  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley  hini- 
If?    What  is  there  in  the  rule,  as  oliered,  to  prevent  a 
icber  from  using  the  some  sermon  more  than  once  in 
course  of  the  same  day,  by  which,  though  his  phy- 
•ical  labour  would  be  no  less,  he  would  be  relieved  in  the 
labour  of  thinking  ?  Is  it  not,  after  all,  a  question,  whe- 
ther to  preach  twice  in  the  enormously  large   chapels 
which  are  now  so  numerous,  be  not  a  more  laborious 
Usk  than  to  preach  ibrice  in  buildings  of   moderate 
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dimensions  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  few  Methodist 
preachers  are  justly  liable  to  Dr.  Clarke's  censure  con* 
oeming  deficiency  of  earnestness. 

Mr.  Clarke's  next  appointment  was  to  a  post  of 
honour,  evincing  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  already 
held  by  his  brethren:  for  the  appointment  originated 
with  them,  and  not  with  Mr.  Wesley.  It  was  usual  to 
send  an  English  preacher  to  Dublin,  who,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Wesley's  representative,  exercised  a  certain 
degree  of  control  over  the  Irish  circuits  and  preachers. 
Mr.  Clarke,  though  an  Irishman,  was  proposed  to  fill 
this  office ;  but  Mr.  Wesley  demurred,  on  account  of 
ill  health :  yet,  he  said,  if  Mr.  Clarke  himself  consented, 
he  would  wave  his  objection.  Now,  as  it  was  a  rule  with 
Mr.  Clarke  never  to  choose  a  circuit,  or  object  to  an  ap- 
pointment,* he  went  over  to  Dublin,  and  arrived  there  m 
August,  1790. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  before 
he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  rheumatic  affection  in  his 
head.  This  was  the  effect  of  entering  a  newly-built 
house,  before  it  was  dry  enough  to  be  safely  habitable ; 
but  the  temporary  lodgings  from  which  he  had  removed 
were  neither  comfortable  nor  convenient.  The  health  of 
his  family  suffered  little  less  than  his  own .  But  the  doc- 
tors mistook  his  complaint  for  a  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  ;  and  their  erroneous  treatment,  aggravating 
instead  of  mitigating  the  symptoms,  exposed  his  life  to 
double  danger.  His  recovery  was  slow  and  imperfect, 
inconsequence  of  which,  his  residence  in  Dublin  was 
but  transient.  Mrs.  Clarke,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
was  a  long  time  dangerously  ill.  ''We  lay  in  separate 
rooms,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  below 
and  above  stairs ;  and,  for  three  weeks,  neither  of  us  knew 
whether  the  other  was  alive." 

But  other  circumstances,  besides  bodily  disease,  con- 
tributed to  render  his  present  station  any  thing  but  en- 

*  Some  years  after  this  period,  when  Mr.  Clarke's  name  was  men- 
tioned in  I^eeds,  as  a  preacher  very  desirable  for  that  circuit,  a  few 
remarks,  not  very  favourable  to  his  going,  were  made  by  one  or  two 
females,  who  had  very  great  influence.  This  circumstance  being 
reported  to  the  Doctor,  he  refused  to  go  to  Leeds,  saying,  that  he 
would  not  be  under  petticoat  government! 


I  wilh   disputes,      Cora- 
i  partly  of  Churchmen  end  partly  ot  Dis^eiitere,  it 
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1  agitaleil  by  the  question  af  Kpaialbn  from  the 
Church.     This  ibolLah  topic  has  at  dilferent  limes  much 
dtaturbed  thepcHceoI'lhe  Methodist  Societies.  In  Dublin, 
bowever,  the  disagreement  was  not  so  much  between  the 
Churchmen  and  the  Dissenters,  as  amongst  the  Church- 
men themselves.     Before  Mr.  Clarke  arrived.  Dr.  Coke, 
with  Mr.  Wesley's  approbation,  had  introduced   the  Li- 
turgy into  the  chapel  in  Whitefriar-slreet.      This  was 
at  the  time  when  the  use  of  thst  formulary  was  made 
binding  ia  every  case  io  which  service  was  held  in  Me- 
thodist   chapels   during   Church-hours.      The    chapel 
jast  named  could  not  be  opened  during  the  forenoon, 
r  McepI  in  compliance  with  this  rale ;  and  the  eflect  of 
■111  having  been  closed  at  that  time  was,  that  those  who 
nually  assembled  there,  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
[city  —  some  at  church, and,  says  Dr.  Clarke,"  many 
LMore  at  diflerenl  places  of  Dissenting  worship,  where 
r  they  heard  doctrines  that  tended  greatly  to  unsettle  their 
rMigious  opinions ;  and,  in  the  end,  many  were  lost  to 
f  du  Society."     "  In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
r  the  Liturgy,"  proceeds  the  Doctor,  —  in  consequence  of 
P  Hk  chapel  being  opened  during  the  forenoon,  he  should 
■'kav«  said  (for  he  had  just  shown  us  that  the  litui^y  had 
I  Aarms  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people),  ■*  a  very 
d  congregation  assembled  at  White  friar-street."   The 
enters,  it  appears,  submiltid  quietly  to  the  impo- 
n  of  the  Church  service,  the  discord  lying  between 
Churchmen  and  Churchmen.     The  object  of  both  sides 
WIS  to  pi>event  a  separation  from  the  Church  :  but,  while 
■ome  thought  that  the  introduction  of  the  Uturgy  would 
have  this  effect,  others  attributed    to    it    bd  opposite 
tendency.     Many  of  the  mAt  wealthy  and  influential 
nembers  of  Society  were  of  the  Idtter  party ;  and  they 
withdrew  their  countenance  and  support.     In  the  end, 
it  was  mutually  agreed  to  desire  the  British  Conference, 
for  tJie  sdke  of  peace,  to  aboli:>h  the  forenoon  service  : — 
a  desire  which,  by  the  way.  evinced  much  more  solicitude 
to  avoid  a  separation  from  the  Church,  than  to  preserve 
[^  the  integrity  of  the   Methodist  Sooieiy   in  that  place, 
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aD<l  thus  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  Mr.  Clarke  con- 
curred with  those  who  thought  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Liturgy  tended  to  such  a  separation,  "  when,"  as  he 
ftf^mards  believed, "  it  was  the  most  effectual  way  to 
keep  the  Society  attached  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church."  However,  as  he  "  at  that  time  laboured 
under  the  same  kind  of  prejudice"  with  others,  he  "  gave 
his  voice  against  the  continuance  of  the  Prayers,  and,  at 
his  recommendation,  the  Conference  annulled  the  ser- 
vice." In  these  days,  when  the  futility  of  allem|itiag  to 
preserve  a  peculiar  relationship  between  Methodism  and 
the  Church  of  England  has  become  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  one  cannot  help  saying  of  the  decision 
of  the  Conference  of  1791,  "  This  ought  ye  to  have 
tlone,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone;"  for,  had 
the  Prayers  simply  been  discontinued,  wilhout  aboUahtng 
the  forenoon  service  in  the  chapel,  the  bone  of  contention 
would  have  been  removed,  and  the  only  real  evil  fully 
guarded  against ;  which  was,  the  dispersion  of  one  con- 
gregation, or  society  of  people,  among  various,  and,  per- 
haps, heterogeneous  assemblies.  But  Mr.  Wesley  himself 
was  hardly  a  more  bigoted  Churchman  than  Mr.  Clarke. 
Accordingly,  he  tells  us,  that  the  use  of  his  iufluence 
with  hb  brethren  as  above  described,  "  was  the  greatest 
ecclesiastical  error  he  ever  committed,  and  one  which  he 
deeply  deplored  for  many  years."  Indeed,  he  seems  nut 
to  have  rested,  until  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him, 
many  years  after,  of  making  a  sort  of  restitution,  by  in- 
troducing into  Abbey-street  those  prayers  of  which  he 
had  formerly  deprived  Whitefriar-street.  Yet  he  lived 
to  sec  the  day,  when,  in  nearly  all  the  Methodist  chapels, 
service  was  performed  during  Church  hours,  without  the 
apology  of  using  the  Liturey. 

Dr.  Clarke  did  not  moti  heartily  repent  of  the  act  it- 
self, than  of  his  associates  in  it.  He  was  at  no  small 
pains  to  make  it  clear,  that  he  was  nut  governed  by  mo- 
tives of  self-interest :  and  those  who  never  suspecled  him 
of  being  so  actuated,  will  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
cause  of  his  solicitude,  unless  it  was  that  he  wished  to 
prove  his  title  (o  speak  unreservedly.  He  tells  us  that 
those  whose  cause  he  advocated,  afterwards  "  separai 
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fjom  tbe  Methodists'  Society,  aod  set  up  a  spurious  and 
bctiousConneiLionoftheir  own, under  the  name  of  Primi- 
tive Methodism  ;  — a  pnocipal  object  of  which  was  to 
deprive  the  original  Connexion  of  its  chapels,  to  divide 
its  Societies,  to  injure  its  finances,  and  to  traduce  both 
its  spiritual  and  loyal  character."  He  adds,  that  "  they 
had  neglected  him,  though  he  was  on  their  side ;"  and 
that,  though  "  be  and  his  family  had  nothing  but  afflic- 
tion and  distress  while  they  remained  ia  Dublin,  that  party 
neither  ministered  to  his  necessities,  nor  sympathised 
vitli  him  to  his  afflictions."  One  of  those  afflictions  was 
the  death  of  his  eldest  daughter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clarke  acted  through- 
out this  affair  from  pure,  though  mistaken,  motives. 
"  He  thought  that  the  different  Societies  might  be  in- 
duced to  attend  at  their  parish  churches  ;"  but,  in  after 
life,  he  discovered  his  enor,  although  his  own  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  remained  in  full  vigour.  "  Mul- 
titudes of  them,"  he  writes,  respecting  the  Dublin  Me- 
thodists, "  never  belonged  to  any  church,  and  felt  no 
religious  attachment  to  any  but  tliose  who  were  the 
JUans  of  their  salvation."  He  "saw  the  folly  of  en- 
ideavouring  lo  force  the  people  to  attend  a  ministry  from 
<Mihich  they  bad  never  received  auy  kind  of  spiritual  ad- 
nntage,  and  the  danger  of  not  endeavouring  carefully 
to  cultivate  the  soil  which  they  had,  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  enclosed,  broken  up,  and  sown  wilh  the  good 
ieed, — the  word  of  the  kingdom."  This,  we  conceive, 
i>  the  true  view  of  the  question,  as  between  Methodism 
and  the  Church.  And  yet  there  are  permns  fond  and 
foolish  enough  to  persist  in  maintaining  that  the  Method- 
Ms  are  not  Dissenters.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were 
not  disgusting,  to  witness  their  fawning  attachment  to 
the  Establiahmeot.  which,  until  its  present  hour  of  ad- 
Tenity,  never  manifested  towards  them  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  implacable  haired.  They  will  act  wisely 
to  distrust  any  show  of  friendship  which  she  may  now 
make.  Siie  was  formerly  as  gracious  to  other  sects  of 
Dissenters:  but,  as  soon  as  ihey  had  served  her  turn, 
she  cast  them  off,  and  evinced  towards  them  even  greater 
iMimitj  than  before.      Nor  is   she  cjhanged  siucc  that 
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time.  So  long  ss  she  retaiDS  her  predominance  (for, 
thanks  be  to  God,  aod  to  the  Una  of  loleratioii,  sbe  is 
nol  dominaot),  so  long  as  by  union  with  th«  Stale  sbe  is 
invested  with  exclusive  privileges,  sbe  will  not  scruple  to 
do  whatever  she  can  that  she  has  done  berore.  Bat,  at  the 
sunetimetltBttheiVlcthodiststurDadeaf  eat  10  the  smooth 
or  sleeL  Charchmcn,  they  must  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  the  motions  of  those  of  theit  own  ministers 
and  brethren,  who  indignantly  disclaim  the  appdlatiou 
of  Dissenters,  and  continually  strive  to  ape  the  ^tablish- 
ment,  ThE  Methodists,  beyond  &U  question,  have  been 
Dissenters  ever  since  tbey  were  formed  into  a  distinct 
and  self-dependent  community.  Tbey  may  have  been 
less  active  in  evincing  their  dissent  than  other  denomi- 
nations ;  but  of  the  fact  that  they  are  Dissenters,  no 
sane  or  candid  man  can  doubt.  Mr.  Wesley  hinoelf 
was  a  Dissenter  long  before  his  death.  If  the  Church 
had  been  in  possession  of  an  efficient  discipline,  he  would 
have  been  deposed  on  account  of  his  irregularities. 
Whra  Mr  Irving  indulged  in  practices  contrary  to  the 
established  usage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  waa 
tried,  and,  being  found  guilty,  was  deposed;  while  Mr. 
Aimstrong,  his  Church -of- England  lieutenant,  was  aim  ply 
forbidden  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  preach  in  any 
oonsecrated  building  within  his  lordship's  jurisdictioD. 
Mr.  Armstrong  thus  retains  his  gown  ;  but  will  any  one 
(except  himself)  maintain  that  he  is  not  a  Dissenter,  sim- 
ply because,  through  the  laiity  of  discipline,  he  has  not 
bren  formally  "unfrocked?"  Even  consideriiigthe  Metho- 
dists as  an  emanation  from  the  Church,  which  is  granting 
too  much,  yet  may  she  say  of  them,  "  Though  tbey  weal 
out  from  us,  they  are  not  of  us  :"  and,  were  the  foUowen 
of  Mr.  Wesley  to  seek  a  re-uniou  with  the  Establish- 
ment, they  would  soon  find  themselves  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  "  fox  without  bis  tail ;"  for,  if  ever  the  Me- 
thodists were  identical  with  the  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, they  have  at  least  irrecoverably  lost  the  dis- 
tinguishing appendages  of  Churchman  ship. 

If,  during  his  brief  residence  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Clarke 
was  ted,  as  he  thought,  into  the  greatest  ecclesiastical 
error  that  be  ever  committed,  that  city  also  was  the 
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icene  of  hi*  greatest  benevolent  achievement.  Hii 
CoinmenlaTy  ilBelf  is  not  a  monumeni  of  which  hi« 
&ienil8  have  loore  reason  to  be  proud,  than  of  "The 
Stranger's  Friend  Society."  The  firat associatioD  ofthli 
oame  w«s  formed  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  metropolis  of  his 
native  country.  In  ihe  follDwing  year,  he  founded  a 
timHar  iutlitutioo  in  Manchester,  itnd,  nftcrwards,  in 
London.  His  Rules  and  Plan  were  finally  adopted  in 
almost  all  the  chief  towns  in  England.  One  of  those 
rules  wag,  tliat,  though  the  society  was  instituted  by 
Methodists,  their  own  poor  should  not  be  entitled  to  any 
relief  from  it :  a  fund  for  supplying  their  wants  bein^ 
aJready  established.  These  societies  still  subsist  in  full 
n|;our,  and  justly  merit  the  praise  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them — that  of  hnvin^  done  more  public 
'  than  any  charitable  institutionsevcr  founded  in  the 


n  acquaintance 


ttbc 


While  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Clarke  formed  a 
fcith  a  Turkish  Janissary  of  rank,  the  e 
•rhich  datne  to  be  recorded.  His  father  was  a  Turk, 
anl  of  course  a  Mohanmedao  ;  but  his  mother,  aGre^ 
captive,  was  ■  Christian.  Ibrahim  ben  Ali  (their  Hon) 
vu  educated  as  a  Mussulman  ;  but  his  mother,  though 
■fae  nerer  ventured  to  be  more  explicit,  frequently  g^ve 
faim  intnuatioDS  of  a  purer  worship,  while  some  of  his  fa- 
tinr's  Spanish  slaves  boldly  arraigned  Mohammed  as  a 
ftitseprophet,anddeclaredJetua  Christ  to  be  the  Saviourof 
the  world.  In  process  of  time,  his  father  procared  him 
•  captain's  commission  among  the  Janissaries.  Five  years 
after,  )u)  was  suspected  of  having  munlered  two  of  his 
brother  ofEcers,  his  intimate  nrquaintance.  His  protes- 
tttions  of  innocence  were  in  vain,  [hough  that  which,  in 
civilized  country,  would  have  screened  him  from  sus- 
'  m,  was  the  only  evidence  against  him.  A  respite  of 
days  was  given,  to  allow  time  for  his  friends  to 
^tove  his  innocence  by  discovering  the  murderer.  On 
the  fifth  day  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  death.  His 
mother,  gathering  courage  from  the  crisis,  openly,  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband  and  othens,  begged  hrm  to  trust 
ID  the  Uiipreroe  God  alone,  and  to  pay  no  attentbn  to 
the  Mohammedan  doctrine.    An  old  Spaniard, s^U  more 


bade  him  "recommend  biawoul  to  God 
through  ChriBt  Jesua,  and  he  would  save  liim  unto  life 
eternal."  Thia  counsel  deeply  impressed  him.  Pnssing 
the  night  without  deep,  and  hearing  tlie  prison-doors 
Opened  in  the  morning,  he  fainted  away  through  dread  ; 
but,  on  recovering,  he  found,  that,  the  real  murderers 
having  surrendered  themselves,  deliverance  instead  of 
death  awaited  him.  Tlje  Spaniard  be  fore- mentioned 
counselled  him  to  continue  to  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  had  so  wonderfully  delivered  him ;  and  Ibrahim 
rewarded  his  attentions  by  redeeming  him  from  captivity, 
and  sending  him  to  his  own  country.  In  a  subaeijuent 
war  with  Russin,  Ibrahim,  a^er  receiving  several  wounds, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Pelersburgh,  where  he  remained  two  years.  At 
length,  a  lady  whom  he  had  cured  of  some  ophthalmic 
disease,  procured  his  liberty.  Afraid  to  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  bad  been  represented  by  those 
whom  his  attachment  to  the  society  of  Chriatians  inflamed 
with  the  unrighteous  zeal  that  bigotry  inspires,  that  be 
had  traitorously  delivered  the  troops  under  his  command 
into  the  bands  of  the  Russians,  he  embarked  on  board  a 
ghip  bound  to  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
liverpooL  His  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brother  and  sister,  who  were  left  in  care  of  the  paternal 
estate,  retired  to  Ismail,  where  they  intended  to  stay 
until  he  should  be  cleared  from  suspicion ;  but  death 
overtook  them  in  thia  retreat :  they  were  massacred  with 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  Suwarrofl'  put  to  the 
sword.  From  Liverpool,  Ibrahim  went  to  Dublin,  where, 
having  inquired  for  a  person  who  understood  Arabic  or 
Spanish,  he  was  directed  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who,  after  due 
caution  and  eKamination,  instructed  him  more  fully  in 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  In  a  few  months,  he  was 
admitted,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  to  the  ordinance 
of  Baptism,  which  was  administered  by  Mr.  Rutherford, 
Mr.  Clarke  inlerpretiug  into  Spanish  the  words  of  the 
baptismal  service.  He  received  the  name  of  Adam, 
and  continued  to  maintain  an  upright  character.  When 
Mr.  Clarke  left  Dublin,  Ibrahim  accompanied  him  to 
Liverpool.and  thence  to  Manchester,  in  both  which  places 
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he  had  coostatit  intercourse  with  his  spirilual  guide. 
Fioally,  lie  departed  for  America,  where  he  mnrried  a, 
lady  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  ultimately  died  la 
the  failh  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Clarke  availed  himself  of  the  means  which 
Dublin  so  amply  afforded,  of  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  medical  science.  Entering  himself  as  a  student  ia 
Trinity  College,  he  attended  courses  of  lectures  on  Me- 
dicine, Anatomy,  and  Chemistry  ;  from  which,  aided  by 
his  own  sedulous  applicatioD,  he  obtaineil  a  sufHcieney 
of  knowledge  for  ordinary  case:!,  and  thus  kept  all  apo- 
thecaries, whom  "  he  ever  considered  the  bane  of  fami- 
lies," from  his  door.  In  extraordinary  cases,  he  called 
in  some  sktlful  physician,  himself  preparitig  the  medi- 
cines prescribed.  Dr.  R.  Perceval,  the  chemical  lecturer, 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

lu  studying  iheBe  sciences,  Mr,  Clarke  was  acting 
according  to  one  of  his  practical  maxims,  which  wat, 
"Hirough  desire,  a  man,  having  separated  himself, 
■eeketh  and  intermeddleth  with  all  wisdom."  It  was  also 
his  constant  aim  to  render  every  acquirement  subservient 
to  the  great  work  of  explaining  the  truths  of  Scripture. 
Thai  he  rendered  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  he 
had  studied  in  its  abstruser  branches,  serviceable  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  text  from  which  he  was  one  day 
preaching  in  White  friar 'Street  Chapel.  It  was  Isaiah 
1.25,26:  "And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and 
purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin,"  &c.  In 
explaining  the  meaning  of  these  words,  he  described  the 
method  by  which  tlie  dross  is  separated  from  silver  ia 
the  process  of  refining,  and  added  some  observations  on 
Ibe  nature  and  properties  of  metals.  Among  his  bearers, 
on  this  occasion,  was  a  man  of  science  of  the  name  of 
Hand,  whose  profession  was  that  of  a  glass-stainer,  but 
who  was  then,  as  for  a  long  time  he  had  been,  engaged 
ID  an  ardent  iieatch  afler  "  the  philosopher's  stone."' 
He  tliought  he  could  discover  from  Mr.  Clarke's  dii- 
course,  that  he  also  had  made  experiments  in  alchymy. 
Being  introduced  to  him  by  a  mutual  acquaintance,  he. 
communicated  his  suspicions,  and,  as  the  reader  is  pre> 
pared  to  hear,  found  that  th«y  were  just.    As  Mr.  Hand. 
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was  a  warm-hearted  and  an  intelligent  man,  his  acqoaint** 
ance  with  Mr.  Clarke  soon  ripened  into  intimacy  ;  and 
they  frequently  made  experiments  together  in  Mr.  Hand's 
laboratory.  Nothing  could  divert  this  gentleman  from 
his  efforts  to  discover  the  art  of  transmuting  the  inferior 
metals  into  silver  and  gold.  Often,  like  other  enthusiasts 
in  the  science,  he  imagined  himself  to  be  on  the  eve  of. 
unravelling  the  great  mystery  ;  but,  as  often,  it  eluded 
his  grasp.  Though  his  grand  object  was  entirely  defeated^ 
and  his  credulity  was  sometimes  imposed  upon,  many 
ctirious  discoveries  and  interesting  circumstances  attended 
his  labours.  After  Mr.  Clarke's  removal  from  Dublin, 
Mr.  Hand  still  kept  up  the  acquaintance  by  a  corre- 
spondence, in  which  his  alchymical  pursuits  formed  the 
prevailing  topic* 


*  In  some  letters  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Clarke  while  at  Man- 
Chester,  we  find  a  Strang  account  concerning  the  transmutation  oC 
metals,  the  leading  circumstances  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
collect,  premising  that  Mr.  Hand  was  a  gentleman  of  character,  who 
could  not  be  suspected  of  wilful  misrepresentation. 

There  came  to  Mr.  Hand's  house  two  men,  one  of  whom  appeared 
to  be  a  priest,  the  other  a  plain,  solid-looking  person.  The  latter 
begged  to  see  some  stained  glass,  which  was  shown  him.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  spoke  of  metals  and  their  properties,  and 
of  alchymy,  and  asked  Mr.  Hand,  who  believed  that  he  was  well 
enough  acquainted  with  his  pursuits,  if  be  had  ever  read  any  books 
on  that  subject.  After  praising  his  glass,  they  went  away.  On  the 
following  day,  the  mysterious  straiieer  came  alone,  and  told  Mr.  Hand 
that  he  had  something  which  would  stain  glass  a  deep  blood^red — a 
colour  which  that  gentleman  had  never  been  able  to  produce*  Mr. 
Hand  took  him  into  his  laboratory,  and,  having  made  his  air-fumacc 
extremely  hot  Tfor  a  common  degree  of  heat  would  not  suffice),  fur- 
Dished  him  witn  a  piece  of  glass.  Opening  a  box,  the  stranger  with 
a  penknife  laid  a  little  red  powder  on  the  glass,  which  he  then  put 
into  the  fire.  When  hot,  he  took  it  out,  and  the  glass  was  like  blood. 
While  this  was  in  progress,  the  stranger  pronounced  Mr.  Hand  to  be 
ao  alchymist ;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  thinking  so,  that  he  "  had  as 
many  foolish  vessels  as  he  (the  stranger)  had  seen  with  many  others 
engaged  in  that  study."  Mr.  Hand  did  not  attempt  fo  deny  the  soft 
impeachment;  and,  on  being  asked  why  he  believed  the  art,  be 
replied,  '*  Because  he  gave  credit  to  many  good  and  pious  men."  The 
features  of  the  stranger  relaxed  into  a  sardonic  smile ;  and,  taking 
up  the  scales,  he  weighed  out  two  ounces  of  lead,  into  which,  when 
melted,  he  put  four  grains  of  a  very  white  powder  in  a  piece  of  wax, 
and  replaced  the  whole  in  the  fire.   When  the  powder,  which  was  not' 
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I J    It  waa   while  Mr.  ClarLe  was  in  Dublin  that  Mr. 
IWeiley  died — "  the  most  solemn  eveotthai  ever  occurred 

I  higei  than  ihc  head  of  a  1ad]>'t  hat-pin.  wu  put  inio  the  leul,  the 
'  nau  became  puUeriseil  like  cili.  The  fiio  into  wlucb  it  wbb 
1,  wa>  of  a  Hifficient  heal  tu  melt  vlrer ;  aDil.  ia  little  let! 
quarter  of  an  hour,  tlia  ilriDger  uying  ''It  is  in  perfect  flu>," 
out  with  the  toDgi,  tail  tliiew  it  into  the  water.  "  Never" 
exclaims  Mi.  Hand.  "  was  fincrailrar  id  the  woild  !"  Iking  quei- 
tidiKid  by  Mr.  Clarke,  itho  wu  (omewhit  iacieduloui,  Mr.  Hand 
replied,  that  he  hod  heard  liM  much  of  the  tricks  of  akhymlili,  oad 
ms  too  aiieDtive  to  all  that  paiwd,  for  either  man  or  devil  to  dcceira 
bim  in  the  tranuciiun;  and,  ai  a  prooT  Uiai  he  had  not  beeu  unposed 
apon,  he  stated,  ibal  of  the  two  auoces  of  tnutsmuied  uittal  which 
the  itlaoger  left  in  hit  pouestion.  be  used  «  quarter  of  an  ounce  in 
bis  own  work,  and  sold  the  lemaioder  for  pA  uKer. 

When    Mr.   Hand  saw  the  tilver  thoa  produced,   he  eiclaimed, 

"  0  Oul !  Sir,  you  imueioe  I"    TlieitraQger.  with  a  ciinlemutuous 

nnile,  aiked  him  why  he  called  upon  God-— did  he  lliiuk  that  he  had 

■uy  hand  lu  those  ihinp  ^    Uod,  he  added,  woukd  never  rami  tbem 

to  nu.    After  iui|uinng  whether  he  had  ever  learned  any  magic, 

I    tai,  00  beiBE  autweredin  the  negative,  recommendiag  to  him  a  book, 

Lfllw  title  of  which  ii  carefuUj  concealed,  the  stnuger  offered  to  make 

■>Mn  "Mquaiated  with  a  friend  (hat  would  help  him  ia  knowledee," 

mimi  Imnusdutely  uked  him,  ir  he  had  "  eirvr  seen  the  Devil."    Mr. 

m  Btud  rapliad,  "  No,  and  he  trusted  he  never  should."    The  ilnnger 

P'ilnired  him,  that  be  need  not  be  afraid  of  that  spirit,  that  be  harmed 

bn  oae,  but  was  evetr  iugenious  man's  friend. 

He  then  proceeded  to  perform  nnolber  (eat,  having  first  promised 

■  Mt.  Ilsnd  that  It  ehould  not  he  coanecled  witb  the  appearance  of  the 

**     J.     Takine  a  common  tumbler  full  of  water,  he  dropped  into  it 

rtioo  of  led  liquor  from  ■  imall  pliiil,  pronouaciag,  ai  tlie  same 

,  in  onintBlligible  incaolauon.    At  litii.  there  were  a  few  little 

ei  in  the  water,  attended  with  a  itrone  unel!  of  sulphur  ;  but, 

ndlm,  the  whole  glass  wis  in  i  flame,  like  ^inla  of  wino  bun- 

aod,  as  ditliactir  at  be  ever  taw  any  Uiing  in  his  tile,  Mr,  Hand 

a  number  of  little  live  thingi  like  luania  movm^  about  in  IL 

rvlng  the  Terror  of  bit  iMCUtor,  who.  indeed,  eiclaimed,  "  CbiitI 

loa  <  Sir.  1  never  brhetd  luch  a  thing  in  my  life,"  the  magician 

■r  the  caulenit  of  tba  glass  into  the  aibei.    Mr.  Hand  tentuied 

k  fur  tlie  liiatda,  and.  being  told  that  ■'  tbey  were  gone  from 

e  they  came,"   lie  inqiiireil  nhere  that  was :  but  he  was  told 

>e  must  not  know  all  thiogi  at  once.    The  leader  will  Ibiok  he 

It  Kave  gueiacd. 

lien  theae  wondcn  had  been  perforioed,  Mr.  Hand  asked  bis 
Mteriou)  acquaintance  if  be  knew  any  person  who  had  the  red 
~M,  adding  a  wish  that  he  himtelf  did.    I'he  stranger,  who  laid 
...   _,....!    _  .. ._      itomisod  10  (qmmanicaie  the 


I 


;  but,  he  tubjoii 


,  promised  t 


KAain,  and  you  muH  go  undei  a  paiticntar  ceiemony. 


all  linked  like  a 
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in  the  Methodists'  CoDnexion."  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  inteUigence,  'and  could  do  no  more 

Mr.  Hand  was  about  to  lay,  that  he  would  vow  to  God  never  to 
divulge  what  mifht  be  told  him  ;  when  the  other,  intermptiog  him* 
iatiroated,  that  the  vow  must  be  made  *' before  another,"  saying 
uigiily*  "It  is  no  matter  to  you  whether  it  be  before  God  or  the 
Devil,  if  you  get  the  art.*'  To  this  Mr.  Hand  replied  in  a  tone 
equally  detennined,  that  he  would  never  receive  any  thing,  not  even 
the  riches  of  the  world,  but  from  God  alone.  At  length,  the  stranger 
took  his  leave,  saying,  that  he  would  call  again  when  Mr.  Hand  bad 
reflected  upon  his  oflfer,  and  protesting  to  him,  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  coming  at  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  than  that  which,  on 
certain  conditions,  he  was  willing  to  communicate  to  him.  He  did 
not  call  again.  But,  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  Hand  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  challenged  iiim,  when,  with  an  effrontery  worthy  of  the 
father  of  lies,  whose  servant  he  had  confessed  himself  to  be,  be 
pretended  not  to  know  who  it  was  that  was  addressing  him ;  and, 
thoueh  Mr.  Hand  declared  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  discovered 
who  ne  was,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  succeeded. 

The  strange  circumstances  of  the  interview  which  we  have  described, 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  Mr.  Hand,  that  he  had  no  rest  for 
several  nights  after,  but  was  perpetually  dreamine  and  starting  in  hit 
sleep.  He  was  fully  convinced  that  what  he  had  witnessed  was 
effected  by  Satanic  agency  ;  and  it  explained  to  him  ;the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  "  coming  improperly  by  the  secret."  But  even  this  had  no 
tendency  to  cool  his  ardour  in  pursuit  of  the  same  or  similar  objects 
l^  means  which  he  considered  legitimate.  He  tells  his  friend  Clarke 
that  he  is  building  a  digesting-furnace,  with  a  tower  of  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  burn  for  twenty-four  hours  witliout  fresh  fuel,  and  mat  he 
will  have  it  so  constructed  as  to  give  it  any  degree  of  heat  he  pleases. 
He  inquires  repeatedly  if  his  friend  has  seen  a  Slanchester  gentleman, 
who,  as  he  had  heard,  was  in  possession  of  the  art,  and  begs  that, 
when  he  sees  him,  he  will  prevail  with  him  to  afford  light  and  help  to 
a  distressed  brother.  He  expresses  his  determination  never  to  have 
done,  so  long  as  he  has  the  means  of  proceeding.  He  argues  that  be 
may  be  suffered  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  he  spends  nothing  in  any 
other  amusement.  Nay  more,  he  indulges  in  the  hope  of  realising 
wealthy  and  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor  from  nis  superfluous 
store.  But,  funnily  enough,  he  concludes  with  an  anti-dimaz, 
stating  that  Mrs.  Hand  will  be  again  confined  in  a  few  days,  and 
that,  as  he  is  likely  to  have  a  fine  family,  he  "  had  need  have  the 
stone." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  subsequent  history  of  this  amia- 
ble, but  awfully  deluded  roan  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
horrible  narrative  which  he  communicated  to  his  friend  Clarke,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  concerning  him  and  his  pursuits :  namely, 
that,  as  Solomon  expresses  it,  they  were  *'  vanity  of  vanities,  and 
Texation  of  spirit."  Nor,  when  we  find  a  man  appealing  to  God 
and  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  is  it  possible  to 
entertain  any  very  high  ojHnion  of  his  piety. 


I 
I 
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tlie  little  printed  account  of  the  last  moments  of  that 
great  ami  good  man.  On  receiving  a  copy  of  the  ser- 
mon preuched  hy  Dr,  Whitehead,  Mr.  Wesley's  friend 
and  biogrnpher,  on  occasion  of  his  death,  Mr.  Clarke 
sent  it  to  the  learned  Dr.  Barnard,  then  Bishop  of  Kil- 
laloe.  His  Lordship  replied,  in  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  extract  will  be  read  with  interest: — "  It  eon- 
lains  a  true  and  not  exa^erated  encomium  on  that  faith- 
ful and  indefatigable  servant  of  God  who  is  now  at  rest 
from  his  labour,  and  (what  is  of  more  consequence  to 
those  who  read  it)  an  intelligible  and  judicious  airoXoyia 
for  the  docirine  that  lie  laught,  which  he  has  set  forth 
in  the  (clearest  terms,  and  with  a  simplicity  of  style,  even 
bejond  thai  of  Mr,  Wesley  himself;  without  the  smallest 
tincture  of  (reprehensible)  enthusiasm,  erroneous  judg- 
ment, or  heterodox  opinion.  He  has  plainly  expounded 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Chriat  Jesus ;  and  1  hope  and  believe 
that  the  dispersion  of  this  little  tract  may  do  much  good : 
u  the  sublniiest  truths  of  Christianity  are  there  reduced 
ad  eaptum  vuli/i,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  to  tit» 
learned  to  be  none  other  than  such  as  have  been  always' 
held  and  professed  in  the  Christian  ckurck  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  till  now,  however  individuals  may 
havfl  lost  sight  of  them."  The  Bishop's  postscript  is 
amusing,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  conventional  title  of  "  Reverend"  is  clung 
to  in  the  present  day,  by  those  who  never  acquired  it  from 
episcopal  ordination  : — "  if  I  have  omitted  to  direct  this 
properly,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  as  you  do  not 
aientioD  whether  you  are  in  orders  or  not." 

Mr.  Wesley  evinced  his  respect  for  Mr.  Clarke  by  tha 
codicil  to  his  last  will,  in  which  he  made  him  and  six 
others  the  trustees  of  all  his  literary  properly.  This 
codicil  having  superseded  the  will,  the  seven  trustees 
administered,  and  afterwards  conveyed  all  their  rights 
and  authority  to  the  Conference. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


EE  relumed  to  Eugland  in  August,  1T91J 
when  the  Conference  waa  held  in  Mancbeiter ;  to  which 
circuit  he  was  appointed,  that  he  might  re«ort  to  tbt 
Quxlou  waters  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  lu  ihiv' 
and  in  the  following  year,  he  availed  himself  of  this 
meuns,  both  by  balhing  and  by  drinking,  and  completely 
recovered  from  his  rheumatic  disorder. 

From  ft  letter  which  he  addresoed  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Mather,  dated  ManahetU:r,  December  23,  1T91,  in 
which  be  acknowledges  the  pecuniary  favours  of  that 
gentleman  ftnd  his  wife — favours  which  the  rapid  increase 
of  his  family,  made  very  acceptable  ;  It  appears  that  he 
had  a  return  of  the  dangerous  complaint  from  which  he 
had  Buflered  in  Dublin.  "  As  my  ca|)tivity,"  he  writes. 
"  is  in  a  groat  measure  turned,  I  feel  it  a  duty  1  owe  to 
gratitude,  to  God,  to  inform  you  of  it,  and  to  make  you 
a  partaker  of  my  consolations,  as  I  have  made  you  a 
sharer  of  my  sorrows.  Through  the  abundant  kindness 
of  God,  my  health  seems  better  than  it  baa  been  for 
some  years.  December  and  January  have  been  my  two 
most  trying  months  for  a  few  years  back.  The  first  is 
now  nearly  ended  ;  and  I  have  had  but  one  very  alarm- 
ing night.  1  had  preached  three  times  that  day,  at  Salford 
once,  and  twice  at  Altringham.  In  the  evening  I  was 
seized  with  the  spasms  in  my  legs,  thighs,  and  body ; 
and,  with  these,  the  dreadful  pain  through  my  head. 
which  1  had  in  Dublin.  The  consequence  was,  a  whole 
night's  derangement.  The  next  day  I  was  very  bad : 
but,  in  three  or  four  days,  through  God's  (goodness  I 
got  well  again.  I  dreaded  the  time  of  meeting  the  classet. 
as  this  always  exceedingly  hurts  me,  and  crial  to  God  for 
support.  Glory  be  to  God  !  that  work  is  now  done  ; 
and  I  have  been  heard  in  that  1  feared.  There  is  a  good 
work  among  the  people.  Many  are  stiired  up  to  seek 
purifi/  of  heart ;  and  two  men,  at  our  last  Public  BaQdl) 
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;  rational  account  of  a  complete  deliverance 
fr  all  evil  temper*  and  desireB,  in  consequence  of 
ch  they  have  constant  communion  with  the  Father, 
BDd  bi«  Son,  Jesua  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in 
them.  They  have  enjoyed  this  glorious  liberty  for  about 
two  months.  As  the  Lord  has  condescended  to  make 
me  the  instrument  of  their  happy  deliverance  from  an 
ovil  heart,  it  is  a  great  encouragement  for  me  to  proceed 
in  my  work.  There  are  some  here  who  ridicule  the 
mention  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  They  know  beft  from 
whom  tbey  have  learned  to  do  so ;  but  God  enables  me 
to  bear  down  prejudice  of  this  kind  by  a  number  of 
ar;^uments  deduced  from  the  promises  and  nature  of  God. 
1  look  on  iJiis  doctrine  as  the  i^reatest  honour  of  Metho- 
dism, and  the  glory  of  Christ.  God  Almighty  forbid 
tliat  it  should  ever  cease  among  us  1" 

About  ibis  time  be  had  another  meeting  with  his  friend 
Moore,  referring  to  which  the  latter  has  observed,  "I 
was  aatouisbed  at  the  progress  he  had  made.  He  seemed 
to  have  Oriental  Icuming  at  his  fingers'  end." 

The  French  Revolution  was  now  the  universal  topic. 
Tile  whole  history  of  that  mighty  contest  is  well  known. 
It  is  referred  to  here  princi|>ally  for  the  sake  of  introduc- 
iDg  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  of  Napoleon,  and  of  his  fortu- 
nate conqueror,  which,  like  all  the  opinions  of  such  a 
man,  must  be  read  with  interest :  —  "  At  last,"  says  he, 
iti  a  rnpid  glance  at  the  course  of  political  events,  "  At 
last.  Napoleon,  the  moH  nccampliahed  general  and 
potentate  wktck  ntoderti  limet  have  produced,  by  an  ill- 
jodged  winter  campaign  against  Russia,  had  an  imniense 
•rmy  destroyed  by  frost,  himself  barely  escaping  from 
the  Diiemy.  After  which,  bis  eaod  fortune  seemed  gene- 
rally lo  forsake  him ;  till  at  last,  when  on  the  eve  of 
victory,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Waterloo,  6j  one  of 
tkoufamomt  ekancei  o/uiar,  to  wkick  taany  Utile  raen 
woe  Iheir  canteqvmt  grealncu  and  great  men  their 
do¥>ii/aU,he  was  defeated  ;  and,  having  thrown  himself 
on  the  generosity  of  the  British,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner 
to  the  Hock  of  St.  Helena,  where,  by  confinement  and 
MNjitMroiu  treatment,  he  became  a  prey  to  disease  and 
dMtb."  * 
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Nor  iR  the  Doctor's  account  of  the  state  of  parties  ill'  I 
this  country  lets  interesting.     Even  religious  people,  h»  I 
inrorms  u«,  caught  the  general  mania.     The  pulpits  of  I 
ull  parties  resounded  with  the  pro  and  con  politics  of '| 
the  day,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  pastoral  duty  ;  w  I 
that  "  (he  hungry  iheep  looked  up  and  were  not  fed.** 
The  Methodists  themselves,  whose  glory  it  had  been  ti 
keep  religion  entirely  distinct  Tiom  all  secular  afiain 
partook  of  the  contagion.     Mr,  Clarke's  colleagues  wer 
unrortunntelyi  among  Ihe  number  of  warm  politicianij  1 
and,  more  imrortunalely  still,  they  took  opposite  sides  of 
the  all-engrossing  question.     While  one  pleaded  for  the 
lowest  republicanism,  the  other  exhausted  himself   iu 
maintaining  the  Divine  right  of  kings  and  regular  Go> 
vcrnmentstodowhat  might  see m  right  in  their  own  eye«a  ■ 
the  people  at  large  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  laiq  I 
but  to  obey  them.     It  would  have  been  a  fine  opportn-  ' 
nity  for  the  wolf  to  steal  in  while  llie  shepherds  were 
engaged  in  bitter  ijuiirrel;  but  Mr.  Clarke  was  happily 
preserved  from  the  general  plague.     Not  that  he  had 
pot  made  up  his  mind  on  the  politics  of  the  day.     His 
principles,  from  which  he  never  swerved,  were  those  oft 
Whig  ;  but  he  had  too  deep  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  le^  1 
this  appear  in  the  pulpit,  where  nothing  was  heard  fron)  f 
him  but  Christ  crucified,  and  the  salvation  procured  by  1 
his  blood.     While,  therefore,   his  colleagues  were  can't  1 
verting  the  pulpit  into  the  arena  of  political  disputes,  ha  i 
steadily  devoted  it  to  its  legitimate  use ;  and,  though,  m 
he  acknowledges,  their  abilities  were  greatly  superjor  td 
his,  God  honoured  his  fidelity.    His  congregations,  not-, 
withstanding  the  attractions  which  political  pieachins  J 
must  have  had  in  those  times  of  general  cxcitemen^  J 
were  equal  to  theirs ;  and  his  preaching  abundantly  moif  « 

Thus  far  Dr.  Clarke.  Here  bis  best  friends  are  obh'ged  | 
to  own,  that  he  was  not  sufliciently  guarded  in  his  ex- 
pressions. Surely  he  was  not  himself  the  sole  excep-  ' 
tion  to  that  "utter  neglect  of  the  pastoral  duty," of  i 
which  be  speaks.  The  preachers  to  whom  he  alludea  & 
having  been  opposed  to  each  other  in  political  opinioRiJ 
and  as  having  used  the  pulpit  to  further  their  disputea^l 
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Were  the  late  Messrs.  Samuel  Bradburn  and  Joseph 
Beiiion,  two  of  the  most  eminent  men,  though  in  dif- 
'fereot  ways,  that  the  Methodist  Connexion  ever  pro- 
duced. It  may  be  true  eoough  thnt  they  ranged  them- 
■elves  on  opposite  aides  of  the  grand  question  or  the 
Any  —  that  Mr.  Bradburn  took  his  stand  on  the  side  of 
liberty,  and  Mr.  Benson  on  that  of  order ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  one  was  so  violent  a  eham- 
pion  of  "  legitimacy,"  or  the  other  so  determined  ''  an 
advocate  of  the  lowest  repubhcanism,"  as  Dr.  Clarke 
represents  them  to  have  been.  Both  Ihose  celebrated 
jDmiaters  may  have  been  betrayed  by  a  wetl-meant  zeal 
Into  the  occasional  introduction  (»f  Iheir  political  specu- 
lations into  the  pulpits  of  Manchester;  but  it  is  mon- 
■trous  to  suppose,  as,  if  we  relied  on  the  Doctor's  state- 
uent,  we  must,  that,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  they  car- 
ried on  a  systematic  warfare,  in  which  their  thoug^hts  were 
too  much  engaged  fot  them  to  remember  their  true  and 
.proper  vocation.  Mr.  Clarke  must  surely  have  been 
misted  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  or  designing  mtn, 
who.  being  themselves,  perhaps,  violent  partisans,  tinged 
fvery  thing  that  passed  through  their  hands  with  the 
deep  hue  of  their  own  excitement ;  for  it  is  manifest, 
ihat,  while  he  was  discharging  his  own  duties  with  the 
leal  will)  which  he  always  did  dischai^e  them,  he 
could  not  be  engaged  in  collecting  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  founded  his  statement.  Though  we  arc 
^  DO  means  implicit  believera  in  what  appears  in  the 
Weileyan-  Methodist  Marjatine,  especially  when  its 
contenia  relaie  to  Dr.  Clarke ;  yet  we  are  disposed,  upon 
the  whole,  to  place  confidence  in  the  view  which  that 

fublication  has  given  of  the  question  under  notice. 
ndeed,  so  far  as  the  defence  of  Mr,  Bradburn  goea,  it 
inay  be  unhesitatingly  trusted  ;  for  that  consists  almost 

,  wholly  of  citations  from  a  sermon  which  he  published 
on    I^uality.      This    was    a  subject  which  he    could 

I  bardly  treat  without  making  it  appear  most  distinctly 
whether  he  was  a  republican  or  a  monarchist ;  and,  as 
We  find,  the  prime  end  which  he  had  in  view  was  to  show 
"  that  a  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of  unlintiteil 
religion!  liberty  wu  perfectly  coosistent  within  a  stead- 
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fut  attachment  to  the  King,  whom  be  earnestly  prayed 
God  to  bless,  and  to  the  civil  constitution,  which,  i>i 
ilself,  was  excellent,  and  of  which  he  highly  approved." 
This  is  a  sufBcient  proof  that  he  was  not  an  advocate  of 
republican  principles,  much  less  of  "  the  loicett  repub- 
licanism." It  it>  plain,  however,  that  he  was  not  satis- 
lied  with  the  degree  of  religious  liberty  which  the  nation 
then  pOBSesaed,  not  only  Trom  the  use  of  the  epithet 
'•  unlimited,"  in  describing  th«t  which  he  desired,  bat 
from  the  use  of  the  word  "  civil  "  also,  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  thought  necessary,  unless  he  had  wished 
to  make  a  marked  distinction  between  those  of  our  insti- 
tutions which  apply  alike  to  all,  and  those  which,  while 
they  confer  privileges  on  a  pan,  impose  restraint*  upon 
the  rest.  The  clause  "  in  itself,"  likewise,  implies  a  want 
of  satisfaction  with  the  Ejiecuiive,  Another  passage  of 
the  same  discourse  confirms  this  view  of  the  subject,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  serves  to  confute  the  sweeping  state* 
nient  of  Dr.  Clarke.  If  there  had  been  no  such  scrip- 
ture, Mr.  Bradbum  remarks,asthatwhi('h  commands  us  to 
"  honour  the  King,"  we.  the  Methodists,  "  as  a  people, 
have  reason  to  love  King  George,  and  to  be  pleased  with 
the  civil  Government."  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  did 
Mr.  Bradbum  carry  his  views  of  loyalty,  that  he  main- 
tained it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Methodists  "  to  be  loyal 
were  a  Pagan  upon  the  throne :  for,"  he  adds,  "  what 
with  some  is  mere  policy,  is,  with  us,  a  case  of  con- 
science." And,  as  to  political  preaching,  any  further 
than  the  sentiments  which  have  been  quot^  may  deserve 
to  be  stigmatised  as  such,  he  would  have  stood  self-con- 
demned bad  he  been  guilty  of  it:  for  he  expresffly 
states,  "  We  do  not  look  upon  ourselves  as  called  to 
reform  civil  Governments,  or  to  spend  much  of  our  time 
in  disputing  about  state  afTairs."  The  language  is  quali- 
fied, to  be  sure ;  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  increcne  the 
probability  of  Dr.  Clarice's  statement :  and,  besides,  the 
whole  scope  of  the  discourse  of  which  the  sentence  forms 
a  part,  was,  as  the  writer  in  the  Weileyan-Mtthodist 
Magaiine  has  justly  stated,  "  to  expose  the  levelling 
politics  which  were  then  so  warmly  advocated."  Wt 
must  therefore  admit,  that,  as  Mr.  Bradbum  had  fdacad'i 


upon  public  record  his  titra  and  cordial  attachment  la 
the  Briliah  monarchy,  exprewed  in  terms  than  which 
none  could  be  "  more  worthy  of  an  Englishman,  a  Me- 
thodist, and  a  Christian,"  it  ill  became  a  man  lilce  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  had  not  the  excuse  which  many  might  plead 
who  would  implicitly  believe  his  statement,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  any  explanatory  remarks,  to  style  his  departed 
DTolher,  "  an  advocate  of  tha  lowest  repablicantsm," 
without  taking  the  precaution  to  refresh  hta  memory  or 
verify  his  information.  The  distance  of  time  at  which 
he  seems  to  have  recorded  his  reminiscences  should,  un- 
doubtedly, have  made  him  doubly  cautious. 

But  it  is  time  to  examine  into  the  charges  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  brought  against  Mr.  Benson.  We 
had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  the  model  of  a 
Christian  teacher ;  and  we  could  not  but  be  convinced 
tliai  his  merits  were  exceedingly  underrated  when  lately 
be  was  described  ns  "  Baxter  in  miniature.''*  Norcttn 
we  say  that  Dr.  Clarke's  description  of  his  preaching  at 
Manchester  has  tended  to  lower  our  estimation  of  the 
Tenerahle  and  apostolic  man.  The  facts  which  we  find 
•tated  in  the  publication  already  referred  to,  uolesa  they 
can  be  disproved,  are  an  ample  refutation  of  the  broad 
censures  cast  upon  him  : — 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  man,  since 
the  primitive  ages,  whose  ministry  was  more  scriptural, 
impressive,  and  successful.  In  regard  to  the  actual 
conversion  of  men  from  the  error  of  their  way,  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  honoured  instiutnents  ever 
employed  by  the  Head  of  the  church  :  and  it  does  not 
■ppear,  that,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  he  was  more  in  the 
■pirit  of  his  work,  or  more  owned  of  God  in  his  public 
labours,  than  when  he  was  stationed  in  Manchester, 
He  was  aware  of  the  strenuous  efforts  then  in  progress 
(o  propagate  Paine 'a  politics,  in  connexion  with  Paine's 
infidelity  j  he  found  disaffection  to  King  George  gene- 
nlly  connected  with  an  open  denial  of  Christ  and  the 
Bible:  and,  like  a  faithful  watchman,  he  wartied  th« 
vniuspecting  part  of  his  hearers  of  their  danger,  and 

*  CoDgragalioDil  .Mngtanc. 
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endeavoured  to  reclaim  those  who  had  been  already  led 
astray ;  but,  in  doing  this,  he  neither  scattered  his  con- 
gregations, nor  neglected  to  *  preach  Christ  crucified 
for  the  redemption  of  a  lost  world/  When  he  preached 
on  the  Sunday  evenings  in  the  spacious  chapel  in  Old- 
ham-street,  he  was  generally  attended  by  as  many  per- 
sons as  could  possibly  press  within  the  doors,  amounting 
to  considerably  more  than  two  thousand  ;  and  so  power- 
ful was  his  preaching,  that  these  immense  congregations 
were  often  moved,  not  only  to  tears,  but  to  loud  wailing ; 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  kneel  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  sermons,  and  engage  in  prayer,  that  the  people  might 
relieve  their  minds  by  acts  of  devotion  ;  when  he  arose 
and  resumed  his  discourses.  Forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  those  times  of  special  visitation  were  experienced 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Benson's  ministry  in  Manchester ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  them  is  as  distinct  and  vivid 
among  the  aged  Methodists  in  that  town,  as  if  they  had 
only  occurred  a  few  months  ago." 

This,  now,  is  a  widely  different  picture  from  that 
drawn  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Had  he  contented  himself  with 
describing  Mr.  Benson  as  a  man  who  was  inclined  to 
push  the  principles  of  loyalty  beyond  a  rational  and 
scriptural  obedience  to  the  existing  **  powers,'*  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  credit  for  being  actuated  by  a  holy 
jealousy  for  the  interests  of  true  religion,  there  would 
probably  have  been  no  ground  for  accusing  him  of  injus- 
tice. It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Clarke 
could  reside  in  Manchester,  and  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  wonderful  effects  of  Mr.  Benson's  ministry  ; 
but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  persuade  one's-self,  that  a 
man  of  veracity,  not  to  say  piety,  such  as  that  of  Dr, 
Clarke,  would  knowingly  conceal  facts  so  creditable  to 
the  zeal  and  talent  of  the  preacher,  and  so  honourable 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  liberal  admission  of 
his  own  inferiority  to  both  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Brad- 
burn,  assures  us  that  he  was  governed  by  no  improper 
motive;  but  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  defective  and  erroneous 
nature  of  his  information  :  for,  from  the  best  examina- 
tion which  we  have  been  able  to  institute,  it  appears 
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clear,  that,  if  bis  colleagues  la  Manchester  <1icl  assume 
in  the  pulpit  antagonist  positions,  their  dispute  waa  con- 
fiaed  to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  considered 
orobably  with  reference  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Church  Establishment.* 

Dr.  Clarke's  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  mixing 
Vf  politics  with  the  momentous  matters  which  are  pro- 
|ier  to  the  pulpit,  is  not  more  severe  than  it  is  just :  — 
"  Political  preachers  neither  convert  souls,  nor  build  up 
believers  on  their  most  holy  faith  :  one  may  pique  him- 
•elf  on  hii  loyalty,  the  other  on  his  liberality  and  popu- 
lar notions  of  government;  but,  in  the  sigbt  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  church,  the  first  is  a  sounding  brass, 
Uie  second  a  tinkling  cvmbal.  When  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  become  parlies  m  party  politics,  religion  mourns, 
|he  church  is  unedified,  and  political  disputes  agitate 
tmcD  the  fnithful  of  the  land.  Such  preachers,  no  mat- 
ter which  side  they  take,  are  no  longer  the  messengers 
of  glad  tidings,  but  the  seedsmen  of  confusion,  and 
wasters  of  the  heritage  of  Christ."  Some  may  think 
that  he  carried  his  objections  too  far.  "  I  have  often 
been  solicited,"  he  writes,  in  1831,  "to  favour  the 
establishment  of  newspapers  among  our  people ; 
tod  I  have  invariably  refused.  I  saw  there  was  a 
disposition  both  among  the  people  and  the  preachers 
to  spend  that  time  in  reading  them,  and  in  consequent 
discussions  on  the  subjects  they  contained,  which  ill 
comported,  in  my  view,  with  what  they  owed  to  God, 
their  souls,  and  their  moral  and  social  duties.  I  cer- 
tainly have  seen  the  morning  newspaper  supplant  the 
Bible  :  and,  as  I  believe  that  the  temptation  is  the  ?ame, 
•o  I  believe  the  Athenian  tendency  to  be  unaltered." 
But,  were  newspapers  abolished,  that  tendency  (a  law 
of  our  nature)  would  still  remain  :  only  more  lime  would 
be  wasted  in  lis  gmtilicalion  than  by  the  compendious 
mode  of  collecting  the  news  from  printed  journals. 

In  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Manchester  Mr.  Clarke 
laboured  for  ten  years.     Here  he  found  many  valuable 

'  It  ii  worthy  of  r«inatli,  Ibal  Dr.  CUike  wai  catJed  np«n  in  iflFr 
Mn  Ui  pionounce  otci  llie  tombs  o!  Iliew  diiiLnguiihid  miDiBlen  of 
CbriM  the  eulogy  to  juttlj  cIih  Id  Iheii  reipective  mtriti. 
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H  friends,  and  had  the  satisraction  of  knowing,  that  he  had  I 

^B  neither  run  in  vain,  nor  spent  hi*  strength  for  nought.       I 

'  During  his  residence  in  Muncheater,  he  began  (o  givA  J 

the  sick  poor  the  beneBt  of  his  medical  knowledge  ao4  I 
skill.     He  took  good  care,  however,  to  meddle  with  no 
cases  bill  such  as  he  was  well  assared  that  he  under- 
stood, and  was  competent  to  treat.     In  difficult  easel/  I 
he    invariably  recommended    application  to    the  i 
learned  praciiiioners.     By  this  means  he  became  ac-^l 
quainted  with  most  of  the  faculty  resident  in  Manche*-'f 
ter,  meetiug  them  frequently  at  ihe  bed-sides  of  ttwi 
patients.    The  celebrated  Dr.  Eason  was  of  thisnumbei 
He  had  a  peculiar  affection  for  Mr.  Clarke  and  for  hifci 
family,  and  often  had  a  place  in  their  domestic  circl0«iJ 
He  was  not  a  professor  of  religion :  he  perceived  iU  I 
blessedness,  indeed,  and  frankly  acknowledged  it;  bul^l 
unhappily  for  himself,  he  went  no  further.     A  remaffC  J 
which  he  made  when  attending  with  Mr.  Clarke 
death-bed  of  a  member  of  the  Society,  deserves  to  t 
recorded  as  the  testimony  of  a  worldly  man  to  the  powi 
of  religiou  in  that  hour  when  all  power  but  that  whict 
comes  immediately  from  Ood  is  mefiectual:  "  Adam^'- 
said  be,  "  1  like  to  attend  your  people  when  they  krt 
dying  :  they  go  off  so  quietly,  and  give  us  no  trouble." 
Me  had,  no  doubl,  witnessed  the  dying  struggles  of  I 
many  an  unpardoned  sinner;    and  yet  he  was  im[A*J 
nitent  I 

While  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Clarke  was  called  to  « 
ne«s  the  ravages  of  death  in  his  own  family.     His  tliB^I 
child,  u  beautiful  boy,  called  Adam,  was  seized  violently X 
with  the  croup,  of  which,  in  spile  of  the  promptest  MT 
of  every  remedy,  be  died  in  a  few  hours,  m  the  arms  0 
hia  father.    The  recollection  of  this  sudden  bereavemeot  1 
never  occurred  to  the    mind   of   Mr.  Clarke,  withotM  ' 
bringing  a  tear  into  his  eye;  nor  wonld  he  permit  ao* 
other  of  bia  children  to  be  named  after  him. 

In  August.  1793,  Mr.  Clarke  left  Manchester  for  liver-   j 
pool,  to  which  circuit  he  was  appointed.      During  liw 
two  years  of  his  residence  there,  he  pursued  his  miiiia-   I 
terial  labours  and  his  biblical  and  other  studies  with  uiw  | 
remitted  ardour.      He,  and  his  venerable  colleague,  "' 


I 
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John  Pawson,  with  whom  he  acted  Id  perfect  unison,  had 
the  SBlisraction  of  seeing  the  Society  more  than  doubled 
during  their  joint  mioistry.  Mr.  Clarke  preaclied  al- 
most daily,  and,  as  usual,  paid  particular  regard  to  the 
duty  of  visiting  the  sick.  Many  of  the  villages  included 
ht  the  circuit,  were  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
I  lh>ra  the  town  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  dark- 
twss.  and  weather,  he  invariably  walked  home  after 
preaching.  During  these  excursions,  he  encountered 
occasional  opposition  and  frequent  dangers.  In  one 
instance,  his  life  was  in  great  jeopardy. 

As,  after  preaching,  he  was  returning  from  Aintree, 
•ccompiinied  by  his  brother  Tracy  and  another  friend, 
«  large  stone,  weighing  more  than  a  pound,  was  aimed 
M  him  from  behind  a  hedge.     Cutting  through  his  bat. 
It  made  a  deep  wound  in  his  head.      Such  was  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow,  that  he  fell.      He  was  carried  into  an 
Adjacent  cottage,  where  his  brother  examined  and  dress- 
ed the  wound,  which  bled  copiously.      Mr.  Tracy  Clarke 
then  went  in  pursuit  of  the  assassins,  whom  he  disco- 
vered in  a  neighbouring  ale-house.      It  appeareil  that 
they  were  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  had  casually  en- 
tered the  place  where  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  preaching, 
I    BDd  that,  after  the  service,  they  followed  him  with  the 
I   determination  to  assassinate  him.      Nothing  had  been 
nid  during  the  service  to  inflame  their  religious  bigotry : 
nor  was  there  any  other  means  of  accounting  for  their 
I   conduct.      They  were  apprehended,  and  finally  carried 
L  before  a  magistrate;  but  Mr.  Clarke,  fearing  they  might 
I  be  banned,  refused  to  prosecute;  and  they  were  dis- 
[  charged  upon  their  own  recognizances.     In  process  of 
I  time,  however,  by  continuing  to  violate  the  laws  of  their 
I  Country,  they  both  came  to  an  ignominious  end. 
t      Thouffh  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  it  was  so  dan- 
I  gerous  that  Mr.  Tracy  Clarke  had  resolved  that  his  bro- 
I  fter  should  remain  in  qtiiel,  where  he  was,  till  the  next 
I  day ;    bm,  having  secured  his  prisoners,  and  returned 
I  to  his  patient,  he  altered  his  mind.     For,  when  the  peo- 
Lnle  of  the  house  heard  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  wing  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  one  of  them  ea- 
■  imed,  "  You  bsve  been  well  served.      What  busii 
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have  you  to  come  and  preach  here  ?  It  is  a  pity  they 
did  not  kill  you."  Upon  this,  Mr.  Clarke  s  friends 
speedily  removed  him,  though  at  much  hazard,  to  his 
lHX)ther8  house  at  Maghull;  from  which,  at  his  own 
special  desire,  he  was,  on  the  following  day,  taken  home, 
where  he  arrived  pale  as  death,  and  his  hair  and  clothes 
covered  with  blood.  More  than  a  month  elapsed  before 
fae  recovered  from  this  hurt,  and  not  without  much  fear 
that  it  would  prove  fatal.  But  the  hairs  of  his  head  were 
numbered. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Clarke's  parents  and  their  children  re- 
inoved  from  Ireland  to  Manchester,  where  his  father 
opened  a  classical  school. 

At  the  Conference  of  1795,  which  was  held  in  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Clarke  was  appointed  to  London,  whither, 
after  taking  leave  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  which  he  was  much  beloved  and  his  services 
highly  valued,  he  removed  his  family.  This  was  an 
important  era  in  his  life.  He  had  previously  studied 
much,  and  had  acquired  various,  extensive,  and  valuable 
knowledge ;  but  now  it  was  that  he  commenced  the  work 
of  applying  his  own  attainments  to  the  benefit  of  others. 
This  was  the  period,  in  short,  from  which  may  be  dated 
the  beginning  of  his  literary  labours.  But,  though,  as 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove,  he  devoted  himself  with 
wonderful  diligence  to  those  labours,  he  never  permitted 
them  to  interfere  with  his  ministerial  and  pastoral  en- 
gagements, which  now  were  of  no  ordinary  importance. 
Besides  the  duties  of  a  superintendent,  he  had  the  charge 
of  visiting  sick  and  dying  persons,  and,  together  with 
his  colleagues,  preached  in  all  the  chapels  of  the  circuit, 
which,  besides  the  Metropolis  itself,  comprised  a  great 
portion  of  the  surrounding  country,  being  bounded  on 
the  east  and  west  by  Woolwich  and  Twickenham,  and 
on  the  north  and  south  by  Tottenham  and  Dorking. 
This  widely-extended  field  of  labour  is  now  divided  into 
seven  circuits  ;  and  the  work  of  a  London  preacher  now 
consists  far  more  in  attending  committees  to  devise  plans 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  liberal  sentiments  in  his 
own  community,  ana  for  injuring  the  private  property 
pf  individuals,  than  in  village  preaching,  or  in  visiting 
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^^I^PiPpBl  of  the  texLs  upoD  which  he  fouatled  hisdis- 
^^M^^^m,  and  of  the  places  in  which  they  were  delivered  ; 
and  from  this  It  appears,  thai,  during  the  tliree  years  of 
bis  residence  iu  London,  lie  walked  more  than  seven 
thousand  miles  in  the  mere  duty  of  preaching  ;  for  he 
invariablv  went  on  foot,  except  to  Dorking.  In  these 
long  and  frequent  walks,  he  was  very  generally  accom- 
panied by  his  attached  friend,  Mr.  John  Buttress,  of 
Spitaltields,  the  father  of  Mr.  John  Josiah  Buttress,  of 
Hackney.  They  were  bo  constantly  together,  and  were 
SO  widely  difl'crenl  in  point  of  stature,  that  they  acquired 
respectively  the  soubriquets  of  Kobin  Hood  and  Little 
John. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  Mr.  Clarke's 

I  ministerial  labours  in  London,  was  the  conversion  of  his 

1  Wotber-in-law,  Mr.  Butterworth.      This  gentleman,  was 

I   not  only  not  decidedly  religious,*  but  was  even  unfriendly 

to  Methodism.     He  thought  it  right,  however,  that  his 

wife  should  see  her  sister :  and,  accordingly,  she  called 

atSpitaliields.    Mis.  Clarke,  who  had  not  seen  her  sister 


"  The  circnnuUDce*  which  led  lo  Mr.  BuMeiworth's  iinioD  wiih 

em  Aaat  Cooke,  psitile  of  the  romuilic.      Bfling  the  son  of  a 
ipUW  miniilei  (the  11b«.  John  Uullenvarth,  of  CoveDtiy,  aulhor  of 
I  *'  A  CoDtonUnce  of  the  Holjr  Scripiures,"  and  one  of  four  brotheis, 
I   all    of  wbom    were    Itaplitl   minnlen),  he    allended    the    Oapti*! 
I  Aspel.  in  ChsDcery- lane,  where  he  becima  acquainted  »iih  ■  genile- 
I  a«ii  of  the  DiDM  of  Pond,  who  aClerw&rdi  mBriieii  ilia  Franoe* 
L  Cooke,  and  look  up  hii  rEudence  at  Tiverlan,  in  DevOD&hice.      Miai 
*rsoce«  had,  from  heryoulb,  been  remarkable  for  lier  leriousness  and 
IT  epiilolaty  taliDW,  and  eaily  joined  the  Methwiist  Society,  nf 
Ucli  the  wu  in  eiemplaij  member.      Mr.  Bullentorlh  being  on  a 
[  yilil  to  Mr.  Pond,  thai  gentleman  leconunended  to  his  choice,  a>  a 
W  vife,  ■  yonne  lad;  in  Somerselahire,  to  nbam,  in  a  letter,  he  begsed 
^Jbsniler-in-Uw  lo  inlnnjuce  him.     Accordtnglj,  It  watananEed  that 
Anne  CooU  ihould  perform  thi>  kind  olhce  foe  Ihc  friend  of  liei 
tr-in-lai*  ;  and  my  ibev  went  in  campanjr  on  honeback.   Bnt 
bAoy  bad  DO  tooner  dinnounted  at  ^e  end  of  their  nde,  thanMr.  But- 

■  iBworth  declined  calling  on  the  unknoitn  lady,  telling  hit  fair  fcllow- 
1  Inveller  tbsl  in  ha  he  had  disrovered  the  only  one  wim  could  make 

■  ]bn  happj.  We  maj  ffiat  (he  blushes  which  followed  Ihii  ludden 
Ifcclti-eOoo.  Howern.tluj  icturaed  to  Trowbridge  withoal  fulfilling 
r  fera  emnd.     Mr.  BglUfwmUi  aiked  and  receiied  the  conaent  of 


f  tin.  Cooke  lo  their  muiiage ;  and, 


a  lew  months,  ihcy  were  united. 
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•inee  she  herself  was  married  (for  Mrs.  Cooke  had  not 
yet  become  quite  reconciied  to  the  mamage  of  Mr.  and 
Mr*.  Clarke),  did  not  recognize  her  in  the  fashionably 
dreased  person  who  adTsnced  to  salute  her :  but,  as 
•OOD  as  she  spoke,  the  secret  was  discovered.  This  in- 
terview led  to  others,  in  which  Mrs.  Bulterworth  was 
mccompanied  by  her  husband,  whose  urbanity  of  man- 
ners sjieedily  won  upon  his  pious  relations.  His  pre- 
jiidicfS  ond  those  of  Mrs.  Builerworth  (for  she  too,  it 
■p[>eBrs,  had  imbibed  such)  did  not  prevent  them  from 
going  to  hear  Mr,  Clarke  preach.  They  heard  him 
presch  one  Sunday  morning,  at  Cily-road  chapel.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  week,  they  called  at  his 
house  ;  aad,  having  to  preach  at  Leyton  in  the  evening, 
he  was  accompanied  b^  Mr.  Bultcrworlli,  whose  wife 
remuned  with  her  sister.  As  they  were  returning,  Mr. 
Butterworth  acknowledged  that  lie  had  been  deeply  af- 
fected by  Mr,  Clarke's  sermon  on  the  previous  Sabbath, 
snd  expressed  a  determination  not  to  rest  satisfied  with- 
out a  saving  knowledge  of  (he  truths  which  he  had  heard. 
Mr.  Clarke,  to  whom  this  was  moat  pleasing  intelligence, 
affecuonately  gave  him  counsel  and  direction  suited  to 
his  case.  When  they  had  reached  Spiialfields,  and 
Mr.  Butterworth  and  his  wife  had  taken  their  leave,  Mr. 
Clarke  communicated  to  his  wife  what  has  just  been  re- 
lated. She  also  had  an  equally  delightful  tale  to  tell ; 
for  her  sister  had  avowed  to  her,  that  the  very  same  ser- 
mon which  had  impressed  her  husband,  had  exerted  her 
to  inquire  what  she  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  she  (Mis. 
Clarke)  had  points  out  to  her  the  scriptural  way  of  sal- 
vation. These  most  interesting  circumstnnces  termi- 
nated in  the  sound  conversion  of  both  the  penitents ; 
and  they  joined  the  Methodist  Society,  adorning  theil 
profession  by  a  conversation  becoming  godliness.  Tlie 
memory  of  Mr.  Butterworth's  unpretending  piety  and 
great  benevolence  will  not  easily  perish. 

It  was  from  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  Iflndon.  that 
Mr.  Clarke  employed  himself,  more  parliculariy,  in  writ- 
ing notes  for  a  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  For 
the  belter  accomplbhmenl  of  this  design  he  began 
ihe  critical  reading  of  the  sacred  texts  ;  translating  lite- 
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rally  every  veree  of  both  Testaments  from  the  originals, 
roarlcingr  all  the  various  readingi,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  authorised  version.  With  the  snme  view,  he 
diligently  purt<ied  his  Oriental  studies;  for  a  good 
knowledge  of  Easlerii  customs  and  metaphoni,  and  a 
clear  insight  into  the  Eastern  spirit  of  poetry  mid  diction 
were  essential  qua1i6cations  in  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken.  On  the  28lh  of  May,  1796,  he  finished 
an  entirely  new  translation  of  the  New, Testament  from 
the  Greek,  which  translation  he  had  begun  on  the  lOth 
of  June,  1795,  It  was  made  with  extreme  care,  and 
WEB  illustrated  with  notes,  enplanatary  of  the  reasons 
why  he  either  deviated  from  the  received  original  text, 
or  varied  from  the  authorised  version.  He  considered  it, 
however,  too  imperfect  for  publication ;  and,  since  his 
death,  il  has  been  destroyed,  in  compliance  with  his  oft- 
repeated  wish. 

It!  the  year  1797,  he  published  a  paraplilet  on  the  Use 
_  tnd  Abuse  of  Tobacco,  which  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  went 
Btbrough  several  editious. 

ing  the  same  year,  he  entered  the  lists  for  poetic 
■s  with  a  young  lady,  on  a  visit  at  his  house.  The 
Vtrial  of  skill  was  made  upon  a  French  epigram  with 
^Wfaich  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  struck  in  the  course  of  his 
Each  of  the  two  competitors  produced  a  trans- 
ion  of  tliis  little  piece ;  and  the  two  translations  were 
iclosed  and  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Gaietleer,  who, 
)t  choosing  which  he  would  insert  in  his  journal,  was  to 
■cidc  whether  Mr.  Clarke  or  the  young  lady  should  beat 
e  palm.  The  issue  is  not  stated ;  but,  as  Mr.  Clarke's 
knslation  only  is  preserved,  we  presume  that  it  was  pre- 
ned  to  the  other.  It  related  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
rgy  at  the  bt^nning  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  as 
i:— 
"  A  ciolchd  nuK  inia  *  iriKacre'i  lieid. 
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'  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity/  the  scholar  repliei : 

*  By  the  mass !'  says  the  bishop, '  you're  wondroasly  wise : 

You've  answered  discreetly,  your  leamiog  is  sound ; 

Few  bishops  at  present  have  lore  so  profound. 

See,  Clerk,  that  nis  Orders  be  written  with  speed  ; 

He  merits  the  tonsure  :— and  you  shall  be  fee'd.' " 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Clarke  had  nearly  lost  a  valu- 
able portion  of  the  products  of  his  literary  labours* 
Having,  together  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  supped  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  Hoxton,  after  preaching  at  the  chapel  in 
that  village,  he  returned  to  Spitalfields  without  his  ma- 
nuscript notes  on  the  book  of  Job,  which  notes  he  had, 
for  some  purpose,  taken  with  him.  He  did  not  dis- 
cover their  absence  till  the  following  morning,  when  he 
'set  off  with  great  dispatch  in  search  of  them.  On  in- 
quiring at  his  friend's  house,  where  he  recollected  having 
left  them,  he  found  that  happily  they  had  escaped  de- 
struction. The  servant,  seeing  some  loose  papers  upon  the 
side-board,  had  folded  up  in  them  the  pieces  of  candle 
which  remained  from  the  preceding  evenmg.  They  were, 
however,  though  safe,  in  a  most  deplorable  condition ; 
but  the  author  was  too  happy  to  have  recovered  them  at 
all.  It  is  not  improbable,  that,  had  they  been  burned, 
instead  of  being  greased  only,  he  would  not  have  had  the 
resolution  to  replace  them  by  writing  fresh  notes ;  and 
thus  his  great  work,  which  was  often  hindered  in  its  pro- 
gress, might  have  been  utterly  laid  aside. 

The  same  process  which  was  extending  his  knowledge, 
was  augmenting  his  library,  which,  in  subsequent  years, 
was  excelled  by  few  private  collections.  Aided  by  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  books,  and  his  skill  in  selecting 
them,  he  often  acquired  great  literary  curiosities  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  sought  them  as  soon  as  he 
Knew  they  might  be  found  ;  and  but  few  book-stalls 
escaped  his  practised  eye.  The  old  booksellers,  know- 
ing bis  taste,  used  to  send  him  the  earliest  copies  of  their 
catalogues,  which  he  examined  immediately,  marking  the 
items  which  excited  his  **  acquisitiveness,"  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Fell,  Principal  of  the  Dis- 
V  tenting  Academy  at  Hoxton,  he  observed,  "  A  Black- 
letter  Bible."    This  he  exceedingly  desired ;  and,  being 
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^.prevented,  by  official  engagemcnU.  rrom  aCUndiag  the 

Kle,  he  deputed   Mr.  William  Baynes,  his  Triend  and 
lokseller,  to  buy  it  Tor  him,  if  he  could  obtuiti  it  at  a 
Bteuonable  price.     This  th&t  emiuent  dealer  fouud  no 
*''£culty  in  doing ;  the  only  one  who  competed  with 
n  being  a  gold-beater,  ivho  wanted  the  skins  on  which 
file  book  was  written,  and  reUnqnished  the  strife  as  soon 
Ku  he  had  goae  to  the  exleot  of  their  value  tor  the 
Iciioble   purposes  to  which  he   bad  predcsilned   them. 
Bo  the  book  became  Mr.  Clarke's,  at  a  trifling  advance 
mOa  the  gold-beater's  mean  estimate  of  its  worth. 
L  ,   Released  from  the  duties  of  the  day,  Mr.  Clarke  hied 
tip  Paternoster- row,  to  learn  the  event,  and  was  not  a 
~  's  rejoiced  to  find,  that  the  black-letter  Bible  was 
ypwured,  more  especially  because  it  was  of  a  date  ao 
■jlncient  as  to  make  it  highly  valuable.     It  was  imme- 
■  ^ately  packed  up  ;  and,  though  weighing  little  less  than 
I  ft  hundred-weight,  the  gratified  owner  bore  it  ujxin  Um 
n  shoulder  to  bis  own  house.     On  minuter  search,  it 
is  discovered  to  be  the  oldest  copy  of  the  tirst  Iransla- 
V  lion  into  the  Knglish  language.     It  had  been  the  pro- 
~  irty  0^  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  the  Third  (Thomas 
Woodstock),  whose  arms  it  bore.     It  had  also  passed 
rough  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Hunter, 
iding  hav  and  bits  of  mortar  in  it,  Mr.  Clarke  inferred 
it  it  haa  been  hid  during  the  Maryan  persecution, 
^wmetimes  being  concealed  in  hay-stacks,  and   some- 
»  built  up  iu  walls :  while,  from  the  decayed  state  of 
of  its  pages,it  was  equally  reasonable  to  conclude, 
[  had  not  been  unfiequently  buried  In  the  earth. 
!  pages,  however,  were  carefully  restored  by  Mr. 
Happily,  the  writing  was  not  infringed  upon, 
upt  in  the  brst  page.      All  the  rest  he  neatly  incnd- 
1  with  parchment,  stained  to  the  colour  of  that  ou 
rtiich  the  book  was  written.     In  operations  of  this  kind 
!  was  remarkably  successful,  whether  parchment  or 
was  the  material  to  work  with  ;  as,  likewise,  in 
iog  the  covers  of  Oriental  manuscripts,*  for  which 
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viut  itliicb,  in  1811,  lie  paid  lo  Ireland,  he  b 
inaHiipK  in  ihe  libniy  o/Triniiy  College.  Uubl 
itTartli.  the  only  unllen  copy  of  Ihc  New  't'eilam 
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purpose  many  of  bin  Temale  friends  used  to  I'urnisti  hii^m 
with  patches  of  itout  olil-faahioned  silk.  f  1 

It  was  by  a  strict  economy  of  time,  that  Mr.  Clarke 
WB9  enabled  tn  accomplish  so  much  luore  in  iheological 
tuid  biblical  pursuits  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 

I  his  pulpit  preparatioDS  ;  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding 

his  mullipiiea  engagements  as  a  preacher  and  a  pastor. 
It  was  not  by  sitting  up  late  al  night,  but  by  rising  early 
in  the  mommg,  that  he  made  time  lor  study.  "  A  late 
morning  student,"  he  used  to  observe,  "  is  a  lazy  one, 
and  will  rarely  make  a  true  scholar ;  and  he  who  sits  up 
late  at  ni^t,  not  only  bums  his  life's  candle  at  both 
ends,  but  pvti  a  red-hol  poker  to  fht  middle  !"  In  ex- 
emplification of  the  converse  of  the  first  part  of  this 
characteristic  saying,  Mr.  Clarke  seldom  remttined  in  bed 
aRerfour  in  the  morning;  from  which  hour  till  he  was 
called  off  by  pastoral  dutiea,  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  indefatigable  industry.  By  this  means,  he  re- 
deemed some  of  those  hours  which  are  generally  con- 
sumed in  sleep;  hours  too,  which,  as  is  testiBed  by 
Milton  and  Wesley,  and  by  many  others  of  the  same 
class  (for  it  is  to  such  class  that  morning  students  have 
belonged),  are  more  valuaUe  for  study  than  those  which 
occur  later  in  the  day  ;  inasmuch  as  rest  has  restored  to 
the  mind  its  elaaticity,  and  the  events  of  the  day  have 
not  had  lime  to  confuse  the  ideas  and  disturb  the  feel- 
ings. Another  method  by  which  Mr.  Clarke  gained 
lime  was,  rarely  accepting  invitations  to  dinner.  When 
he  did  dine  from  home,  Mrs.  Clarke  usually  accompa- 
nied him  ;  and  they  returned  as  soon  aAerwarda  as  pos- 
sible I  excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  took 
no  tea,  for  the  wife  had  imbibed  the  husband's  preju- 
dices. 

whidi  conlsiiu  the  teit  of  the  Three  (leaveqlv  Wilnewei.  riDdinj 
it  in  ID  iDJanidiUle,  he  vu  Icdiii  remark  ns  Aillnni :  —  "  Thh  MS. 
u  npt  Itkcn  proper  Mi«  of,  lad  in  the  next  binding  il  ii  likdj  u 
(uStr  conudenble  damage.  There  ii  wBicely  a  librarian  of  u>j 
public  library  that  has  much  knowledge  of  bookbindiDg  oi  book- 
mendiDg-,  and  no  man,  however  tispeclable  hit  learning  may  be,  ii 
proper  lo  be  entiuiled  with  Ibe  care  of  a  public  Ubrary,  whodoaast  ■ 
anJerat'dnd  both." 
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Mr.  CljLTlce'i  hours  of  relaxation  were  after  preaching 
io  the  evening.  With  a  few  intimate  frienda,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterworlh,  he  iised  to  ex- 
chaoj^e  visits  at  the  close  of  the  da^,  sopping  a  little 
attet  eight.  Id  these  mutual  hospitalities,  he  frequently 
,eoDcluded  a  day  of  severe  stud;,  delighting  in  the  op- 
fortunity  which  it  QfTonled  him  of  unreserved  conversa- 
iioD  ;  and  such  was  his  fund  of  anecdolc,  ancient  and 
^■Kxiern,  ihtl  lie  impBTted  as  much  pleasure  ai  he  re- 
Mi  ved. 

Although  Ihew  pleasant  meetings  tended  to  keep  alire 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  dispoaitiou,  and  to  invigorate  hie 
^rit,  they  did  not  preyeni  bis  health  from  suffering,  by 
icessive  ttpplicatioD  to  study.  In  July,  1797.  he  felt 
effects  of  this  so  sensibly,  that  it  was  deemed  expe- 
)t  fur  him  to  go  for  a  short  time  tu  the  sea-side. 
Jhccompanicd  by  sevenil  parbcular  friends,  he  went  iulo 
Xent,  ami  ihence  into  Warwickshire.  At  Broadstain, 
he  saw  the  remains  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Vire;in  ; 
■sd,  iun,  M  in  days  of  old,  every' Teasel  that  passed  that 
>flfK>t  lowered  its  top-sails,  Mr.  Clarke  took  off  his  hat  as 
'  passed  by  I  The  tumulus,  upou  which  stands  the  me- 
al of  the  invasion  of  Hengist,  "  a  like- not) ling-elae- 
of  building,"  inspired  him  with  feelings  of  still 
iter  awe.  being  the  first  inhnbited  part  of  Great  Btl- 
the  place  where  Julius  Cesar  landed,  and  where, 
ding  to  report,  the  Gospel  was  preached  for  the 
It  time  in  England.  Kenilworth  Castle,  with  which 
Sir  Walter  St:ott  has  made  general  readers  so  familiar, 
gave  Mr.  Clarke  much  del^ht.  He  not  only  ■'  told." 
but  ascended  "  the  towers  thereof,"  and  examined  it 
minutely  in  every  part.  "  I  should  have  liked,"  he  said, 
"  to  bring  the  whole  castle  on  my  back,  in  wder  that  my 
Mary  and  her  sons  might  enter  into  the  enthnsiusm  of 
tbeir  husband  and  futher.  But  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
B  place  I  could  have  admired  for  a  year."  He  was 
"  :ely  less  enraptured  at  what  he  saw  in  Warwick 
:le,  which,  as  Kenilworth  is  the  first  ruin,  is  the  most 
_  r«ct  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  dm 
ling  he  saw  made  him  "  almost  absolutely  a  prey  to 
'~  ibhmeni  and  rapture."      It  waa|  Rubens's  portrait 
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of  Schneider's  wife:  "  such  a  speaking  canvas  1  never  be- 
fofe beheld."  Then  came  Lhe  Etruscan  va«es  collected  by 
Bir  William  HamJItoti,  and  some  bronze  cups  dug  out  or 
the  ruins  of  Herculancum  ;  in  describing  all  which,  he 
became  "  the  oracle  of  the  company."  They  saw,  like- 
wise, Queen  Anne's  bed,  which  she  slept  in,  and,  ifreport 
is  true,  wrought,  in  part,  with  her  own  hands.  In  the 
armoury,  Mr.  Clarke  was  pemiilted  to  accoutre  himself, 
ftnd  "  felt  almost  the  spirit  of  a  knight-errant  coming 
upon  him."  He  endeavoured,  also,  to  wield  Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick's  sword,  weighing  twenty  pounds,  and  exa- 
mined the  rest  of  his  enormous  equipments,  not  omil- 
bng  his  porridge-pot,  which,  being  capable  of  holding 
one  hundred  and  ten  gallons,  is  tilled  every  time  an 
Earl  comes  of  age.  As  for  the  rib  of  the  dun  cow,  and 
the  blade  and  back  bones  of  the  wild  boar,  he  shrewdly 
suspected  them  to  be  the  bones  of  fish.  From  this  enter- 
taining  tour,  he  returned  with  health  considerably  im- 
proved. 

During  the  severity  and  scarcity  of  the  year  1785,  Mr. 
Clarke  associated  with  some  members  of  the  Society  of 
Frieode,  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  distributing  bread 
and  soup  to  the  poor  of  SpitalRelds,  who,  in  common 
with  the  lower  class  throughout  the  country,  were  suffer- 
ing much  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  want  of 
mouey,  and,  above  all,  the  scarcity  of  food.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  Irtr.  Clarke  had  come  into  contact  with 
the  Quakers,  to  whom  he  was  ever  after  much  attached, 
and  by  whom  he  was  always  highly  esteemed. 

The  year  1796  is  memorable  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Clarke's  history,  as  that  in  which,  the  Conference  being 
held  in  London,  Mr.  Kilham,  followed  by  a  great  nuta- 
her  of  people,  and  some  preachers,  separated  from  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion.  This  excellent  and  persecuted 
man  became  the  head  of  a  new  denomination,  which, 
while  it  preserves  the  doctrines  known  by  the  name  of 
Methodism,  is  regulated  by  more  liberal  principles  of 
church  government  than  that  from  which  it  «eparated. 
It  is  a  highly  respectable  community,  has  flourished 
extensively,  and  has  transfused  its  spirit  into  a  large 
portion  of  the  Methodists,  not  only  in  this  kingdom 
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but  also  in  America.  The  ruling  party  in  the  Old 
Connexion  have  not  taken  the  warning  which  Mr. 
Kilhani's  secession  and  subsequent  events  conveyed, 
but  have  rather  acted  as  though,  having  got  rid  of  so 
many  disaffected  persons  (as  they  presunie  to  call  them), 
they  may  indulge  their  lust  of  power  to  a  still  greater 
extent  than  ever.  But  the  time  is  fast  approaching  (if, 
indeed,  it  has  not  already  arrived),  when  their  ambition 
will  receive  a  severe  check ;  and  perhaps  that  check  may 
produce  an  overthrow.  What  is  commonly  called  *'  the 
spirit  of  the  times  "  is  an  epidemic  from  which  even  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  not  escaped;  and  its  in- 
fluence is  extensively  visible  amongst  them.  No  man 
can  foretell  the  issue  of  that  contest  which  may  shortly 
become  a  struggle ;  but  every  man  who  wishes  for  the 
permanent  duration  of  Methodism  under  that  name  (for 
the  doctrines  with  which  it  is  identified  are,  in  their 
nature,  everlasting),  should  give  his  voice  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  by  the  Old  Connexion  of  such  improvements  as 
will  leave  the  members  of  the  New  without  excuse  for 
maintaining  a  separate  existence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Iv  August,  1798,  Mr.  Clarke  was  obli^,  inooitformity 
with  the  rules  of  Wesleyan  Methodisin,  to  bid  adieu  to 
Loodoo,  with  all  its  social  attractions  and  literary  advan- 
tages, being  appointed  a  second  time  to  Bristol.  He 
had  not  been  many  months  in  his  new  station  beforo 
death  bereaved  him  of  his  father.  When  he  heard  of  his 
illness,  he  naturally  became  aniious  to  see  him ;  but  the 
state  of  his  own  health  and  of  his  domestic  a0airs 
proved  insuperable  hindrances.  In  these  circumstances, 
oe  exerted  himself  with  the  hope,  that,  before  the  disease 
of  his  honoured  parent  proved  fatal,  he  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  to  obtain  his  blessing, 
which  he  ardently  desired.  In  the  mean  time,  he  wrote  to 
^Sk  old  and  intimate  friend  in  Manchester,  requesting  hira 
to  watch  over  his  father,  and  to  supply  all  his  necessi- 
ties, and  to  procure  him  (Mr.  Clarke)  ''  a  line  from  his 
father's  own  hand."  This  commission  was  faithfully  and 
tenderly  executed.  But  the  days  of  the  venerable 
schoolmaster  were  numbered  ;  and  neither  physicians  nor 
friends  could  ward  off  the  silent  but  sure  approach  of 
death.  When  a  pen  was  given  him  for  the  purpose  of 
writing,  he  observed,  **  I  only  wish  to  send  my  bless- 
ing ; "  but  he  was  too  feeble  to  do  even  this  upon  paper 
without  the  aid  of  his  son*s  friend  guiding  his  hand. 
With  this  help,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  expressive  of  his 
wish  that  **  the  blessing  of  God,  and  a  dying  father's 
blessing,  might  be  ever  upon  all  his  children,"  and 
informing  them,  that  ^*  he  died  full  of  hope,  and  happy." 
He  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  Ardwick  church-yard,  in  Manchester;  and, 
whenever  his  son  Adam  passed  that  cemetery,  he  invari- 
ably took  off  his  hat,  and  kept  it  in  his  hand  the  whole 
length  of  the  yard.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  un- 
expected and  sudden  dissolution  of  his  honoured  father, 
expressing  himself  as  if  the  bands  of  life  were  loosened 
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from  around  liim.  He  sent  immediately  fot  his  widowed 
mother,  who  resided  wiih  him  till  he  left  Bristol,  aiW- 
wardt  toking  up  her  abode  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ex- 
ley,  in  that  city. 

Nor  was  the  death  of  his  father  the  only  afHiclion 
which  he  was  called  to  endure.  In  comniou  with  many 
otheniinltkecircumstaDcCE,  hebad  to  cope  with  a  species 
of  adversity  which  must  hare  been  very  trying  to  his 
feeling*  as  a  husband  and  a  father.  In  1798  and  1799, 
(he  general  scarcity  already  noticed  had  grown  into  a 
famine,  and  all  classes  of  society  were  constrained  to 
acknowledge  in  it  the  frowns  of  an  offended  God.  The 
rich  ceaiied  to  indulge  Uiemselves  in  luxuries  which  were 
in  any  part  composed  of  flour  :  the  middle  classes  were 
with  difficulty  able  to  supply  their  families  with  food, 
while  numbers  of  the  poor,  who  were  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  those  who  could  ill  provide  for  their  own  ne- 
owsities,  inevitably  perished  by  starvation.  Mr.  Clarke 
and  bis  family  were  not  exempt  from  this  pinching  dis- 
tress  ;  but  they  were  not  willing  to  draw  upon  ihe  syni- 
pathio  of  their  friends,  and  therefore  their  wants  were 
not  made  known.  He  took  the  opportunity,  which  this 
period  of  general  scarcity  afibided,  of  inculcating  upon 
nis  children  the  |»vctice  of  that  true  charity  which  is 
connected  with  self-denial;  and  they  used  to  reserve 
portions  of  their  scanty  meals  for  the  casual  relief  of  the 
~ippliant  poor,  in  these,  as  in  all  adverse  circumstances, 
't.  Clarke  maintained  a  full  reliance  on  the  care  of  Di- 
le  Providence.  Instead  of  murmuring  at  the  largeness 
of  his  family,  and  the  prospect  of  its  rapid  increase,  he 
used  to  glory  in  it,  as  the  highest  honour  that  God  could 
confer  upon  him  ;  and,  lo  persons  who  did  not  thus  ap- 
preciate their  mercies,  he  would  reply  in  the  words  of 
the  Mohammedan  :  —  "  The  best  wife  is  she  who  loves 
her  husband,  and  brings  him  many  children  :  let  your 
children  and  your  family  be  increasied,  and  know  that  it 
it  on  their  account  that  God  provides  for  you."  Those 
•veningB  which  were  not  devoted  (o  preaching  Mr.  Clarks 
employed  in  the  society  of  his  children.  One  of  the 
gambols  in  which  he  joined  with  them  consisted  in  holf- 
lozen  of  them  clinging  round  his  back,  his  arms,  his 
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waist,  and  his  legs,  while,  with  the  seventh  in  his  arms/- 
he  paced  the  room,  "  the  happiest  of  the  group."  When 
bed-time  approached,  each  of  the  little  ones,  kneeling  in 
sacccssion  by  the  mother's  side,  repeated  its  prayers  ; 
while,  one  after  another,  their  father  carried  them  to 
bed,  revisiting  them  before  he  himself  retired  to  rest. 
The  eldest  two,  who  were  boys,  used  to  accompany  him 
during  the  summer  months  to  the  villages  in  which  he 
preached,  each  of  them  provided  with  a  stout  stick,  to 
belabour  robbers  withal,  should  such  attack  their  beloved 
parent ;  while  he  beguiled  the  way  with  Oriental  tales  of 
good  and  evil  genii,  the  morals  of  which  tales  tended 
to  inspire  courage  and  an  unflinching  adherence  to  the 
right  under  all  circumstances. 

Nor  was  he  less  happy  in  his  wife  than  in  his  children. 
On  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  he  pre- 
sented her  with  an  elegant  gold  watch,  accompanied  by 
an  address,  in  which  he  said,  *'  This  gold  watch,  the 
beautiful  dial  of  which  is  an  emblem  of  thy  face  :  the 
delicate  pointers,  of  thy  hands ;  the  scapement,  of  thy 
temples ;  the  balance,  of  thy  conduct  in  thy  family  ;  the 
gold  case,  of  thy  body  ;  and  the  cap,  of  thy  prudence,"&c. 
And  on  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  same  auspi- 
cious event,  he  addressed  her  in  some  ballad  verses,  the 
style  and  tendency  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following* 
specimen :  — 

**  What  though  oo  lands  nor  store  of  gold 

Have  raised  us  up  on  high  ; 
Seven  babes  we've  here  of  sweetest  mould, 

And  three  more  in  the  sky ; 
With  many  friends  of  heart  sincere, 

W'ho  love,  and  for  us  pray  : 
Let's  join  with  theirs  our  praise  and  prayer, 

And  greet  our  wedding-day." 

During  his  residence  in  Bristol,  Mr.  Clarke  was  much 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  in  the 
labours  of  authorship  ;  but  he  never  allowed  these  pur- 
suits to  betray  him  into  the  least  neglect  of  his  duties 
as  a  preacher  and  a  pastor.  He  still  preached  almost 
daily,  and  was  likewise  assiduous  in  visiting  the  sick. 
Moreover,  such  was  his  repute  for  wisdom  and  integ^ 
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rily,  that  he  was  oricii  consulted  in  cases 
in  which  his  dei^ision  was  generally  final. 

His  translation  of  Sturm's  BeflectioDs  w*s  ihe  first 
fruit  or  his  pen  In  Bristol.  It  was  published  in  ISOO, 
and  had  a  rapid  sale.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the 
German  langtisge,  Mr,  Clarke  translated  ibe  French 
version.  To  Uie  second  volume  of  this  eKcellenl  and 
popular  work  were  preGxed  some  well-written  lines  by 
Mrs.  Clarke,  which  afford  evidence  of  a  well-cullivaled 
tuiud.  Some  of  ihem,  indeed,  evince  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary aptitude  for  poetical  composition ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  line  which  describes  the  wide  circulation  of  the  ori- 
ginal work, 


language  n 


»  During  the  year  180*2,  Mr.  Clarke  published  his  Bib- 
_tupbical  Dictionary,  in  six  volumes,  to  which,  in 
*t  806,  were  added  two  volumes  of  Bibliographical  Mis- 
cellany and  Supplement.  To  this  succeeded  a  small 
work,  chiefly  extracted  from  it,  entitled,  "  A  Succinct 
Account  of  Polyglott  Bibles,"  and  also  "  An  Account 
of  the  Principal  Edilionsof  the  New  Testament."  These 
works  were  the  result  of  great  pains  and  research  :  and, 
while  they  proved  a  guide  to  others  in  the  study  of  Bib- 
lical lileiaiurc,  their  compilation  had  materially  added  to 
Mr.  Clarke's  titness  for  jierforming  the  great  work<  which 
he  ultimately  achieved. 

His  application  to  study  was  so  intense,  atid  his  mi- 
nisterial dilties  were  so  laborious,  as  to  impair  his  health, 
tot  the  restoration  of  which  he  was  advised  to  make  an 
excursion  into  Cornwall.  Of  this  little  tour  we  have  an 
unucing  account  in  letters  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  which  abound 
in  strokes  of  pleasantry.  He  soon  recovered  his  appe- 
tite ;  for  he  had  not  been  long  from  Bristol  wheo  he 
"  made  a  breakfast  like  an  ancient  Biilon  ;"  but  he  did 
bM  fare  so  well  at  dinner,  where,  for  two  joints  of  pork, 
~~'  tort  of  flesh  which  he  had  renounced  with  all  the 
Igust  of  an  Israelite,  the  only  substitute  was  a  piece  ot 
I  beef,  scarcely  more  inviting.  Between  Launceston 
d  Camelford,  he  thought  he  observed  the  evidences  of 
I  natural  convulsion  in  two  lol'tv  bills  between  whjch  the 
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road  pasted,  and  which  had  every  appearance  of  bein^ 
the  two  parU  of  a  disrupted  mountain.  In  visiting 
Nathan's  Ke«ve,  a  name  given  to  a  large  round  basin, 
which  a  fall  of  water,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  lias 
fonned  out  of  the  soliiJ  roclt,  he  learned,  that,  according 
to  tradition,  there  was  in  it  a  silver  bell,  for  which 
■ome  men  were  fishing,  when  one,  who  bad  brought  it 
above  the  water,  cried,  "  Thank  God,  here  it  ia  ;"  but, 
the  other  replying,  "  No  thanks  to  him — we  have  got  it 
without  hini,"  it  iromedialely  tumbled  in  again,  and 
there  remaiaed.  This  tradi^on,  whelher  true  or  false, 
he  r^arded  as  arguing  a  popular  belief  that  blasphemy 
against  God  would  not  go  unpunished.  ]n  passiog  over 
the  ground  on  which  King  Arthur  fought  his  son-in-law 
Movdred,  he  saw  the  bridge  on  which  the  latter  is  assert- 
ed to  have  fallen,  and  which  was  still  called  Slay-man's 
Bridge,  lliese  and  other  curious  antiquities  engaged 
his  attention  ;  but  the  most  gratifying  circumstance  of 
diis  tour  was,  tliat  he  met  with  a  young  gentleman  from 
India,  who  read  Persic  and  Arabic  with  the  true  accenl. 
He  returned  from  this  excursion  to  pursue  with  re- 
newed strength  his  ministerial  and  literary  labours.  As 
an  occasional  relaxation  from  study,  he  enjoyed,  besides 
the  society  of  his  own  family,  the  conversation  of  many 
valuable  friends.  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  a  distinguished 
Oriental  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sense  and  taste,  was  his 
intimate  associate.  He  was  no  mean  poet,  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  verse,  purporting  to  be  transited 
from  the  Persic  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
original.     He  had,  however,  made  translations  from  the 

Kets  of  Persia ;  but  these  he  did  not  live  to  publish^, 
the  society  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished  m     ~ 
Mr.  Clarke  look  great  delight ;  and  it  contributed  to 
tend  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  literdturc. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Vox  was  another  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  from  this  gentleman  he  had  an  account  of  one 
of  the  inmates  of  his  large  lunatic  asylum  having  swal- 
lowed a  piece  of  a  poker  between  two  and  three  inches 
long.  This  extraordinary  fact  rested  on  incontestable 
evideuce,  as  the  reader  wilt  perceive  when  informed,  thai 
the  lurface  of  the  iron,  wliich  had  undergone  a  regulat 
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process  of  digestioa,  iraa  deeply  hooe^ -combed  by  the 
action  of  ihe  Juices. 

It  is  wurthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Clarke  spent  an 
evening  al  the  house  of  one  of  his  Bristol  frieads,  in 
the  company  of  Humphrey  Davy  and  Robert  Southey  : 
but  of  this  remarkable  meeting  of  tliree  men,  each  of 
whom  ntUrwards  arrived  at  the  liighest  distiactioa  in 
different  departments  of  learning,  we  are  without  any 
more  particular  record.  Mr.  Southey  was  shortly  after 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  E)u;hequer 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Clarke  oflen  had  eaperieace  of  difficulties  arising 
in  his  biblical  pursuits  from  the  scantiness  of  his  pecu- 
niary resources.  This  was  the  case  during  hia  residence 
in  Bristol.  He  had  not  a  good  Arabic  Dictionary,  which, 
however,  was  indispensable  to  him  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Sciipturen.  His  bookseller  was  conset^ucntly  desired  to 
procure  him  a  copy  of  Meninski's  Thesaurus.  An  op- 
portunity presented  itself  of  executing  this  commission  ; 
but  how  to  pay  for  the  work  (the  price  being  forty  gui- 
neas) was  the  question.  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  to  a  friend, 
requesting  him  to  lend  him  the  required  sum  for  three 
DiOQibs.  at  the  end  of  which  it  should  be  repaid.  At  the 
same  time  he  instructed  his  bookseller  to  call  upon  the 
gentleman  for  the  money.  Bui  he  had  reckoned,  as  we 
say,  without  his  hoeL  His  friend  replied,  by  advising 
him  10  "  confine  his  wishes  and  wants  to  his  circum- 
itances,"  and  concluded  by  announcing  his  refusal  to 
'  d  the  money.  This  was  discouraging  enough  ;  as  no 
'd  say  when  a  Meninski  mi^t  again  be  in  the 
In  these  circumstances  Mr.  ClariLC  resolved  to 
:  a  formal  application  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Ewer,  of 
',  This  ^eatleman  entertained  it  in  the  haodsoinest 
r,  replymg,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Clarke,  twenty  times  that 
I  for  twenty  limes  as  long,  if  you  wish  it."  By 
s  Meninski,  without  whose  aid  the  Commen- 
1  never  have  been  written,  was  secured,  Mr. 
e  faithfully  refunding  the  money  at  the  time  pro- 
:.  Of  this  little  circumstance  Mr.  Ewer  or  his  de- 
Hata  have  reason  to  be  proud. 
After  a  residence  of  three  years  in  Bristol,  Mr.  Clarke 


temoved  to  Liverpool,  pursuant  to  the  appointment  or 
the  Wealeyaii  Conference  of  1801.  The  pleasing  pro- 
■pect  of  tenewing  lijg  BcquaialaDce  with  former  I'riends 
was  harJIy  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  regret  with 
which  he  parted  from  bin  numerous  associates  in  Bristol. 
He  often  declared,  thai  he  "  never  met  with  more  kind, 
more  estimable,  and  more  endearing  friends,"  than  in 
that  city. 

Though  his  official  duties  and  his  private  studies  were, 
as  usual,  pressing,  he  found  time  to  advance  the  cause  of 
knowledge,  by  forming  an  institution,  called  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  nhicb  was  opened  on  the  ISlh  of  De- 
cember, 1301.  Being  unauinionsly  chosen  the  president 
of  this  Society,  Mr.  Clarke  drew  up  the  rules  and  llie 
introductory  address,  as  well  as  a  list  of  (juestions,  touch- 
ing science  and  general  literature,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  members.  All  these  were  i^rinted.  Many  escel- 
lent  papers  emanated  from  this  iDslitution,  which  was 
the  means  of  exciting  considerable  scientihc  and  philo- 
sophical int]uiry.  Among  other  circumstances  arising 
out  of  his  connection  with  the  Philological  Society,  it 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe, 
a  man  as  eminent  for  his  virtues  as  for  his  talents  and 
accomplishments. 

Wbde  Mr.  Clarke  was  thus  engaged  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  science,  he  never  neglected  any  one  of  his 
peculiar  duties,  (n  visiting  the  sick,  he  was  eminenUy 
piitmpt,  and  even  laborious,  frequently  rising  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  walking  several  miles  to  admi- 
nister consolation  to  the  dying. 

In  the  course  of  these  visits,  he  met  with  aa  extraor- 
dinary case.  It  was  thai  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
awakened  under  a  sermon  from  him,  but  who,  though 
he  evinced  every  sign  of  true  and  deep  penitencet  found 
no  rest  for  his  soul.  Such  had  been  his  state  for  some 
time  before  he  became  ill  and  sent  for  Mr.  Clarke,  It 
surprised  him  thai  God  had  so  long  withheld  a  manifes- 
tation of  pardon  in  a  case  of  so  much  bitter  repentance  : 
and,  tinding,  after  repeated  visits,  that  the  sick  man's 
disease  was  aggravated  by  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind, 
he  expressed  (o  him  his  firm  belief  (hat  he  had  left  Bome^ 
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thing  uodone  which  it  was  his  tnterest  and  his  duty  to  do. 
This  ehcited  the  real  facts  of  tlie  case.  The  dying  man 
related,  that,  in  saihng  some  years  before  from  a  foreiga 
port  to  England,  he  had,  by  way  of  frolic,  secreted  a 
■mall  bag  of  dollars,  which  had  been  committed  to  the 
captain's  care,  but  which  he  carelessly  allowed  to  lie  day 
after  day  upon  the  locker.  Al  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
the  captain  makiog  no  inquiries  for  the  bag,  it  was  still 
detained,  and  several  months  elapsed  in  total  silence 
concerning  it.  At  length,  however,  the  parties  to  whom 
it  had  been  sent,  having  received  notice  of  the  fact, 
applied  to  the  captain,  who  candidly  acknowledged  that 
he  took  it  on  lx>ard,  but  added  that  he  could  give  no 
further  account  of  it.  By  this  time,  the  person  in  whose 
hands  it  was,  became  alarmed,  and  was  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, lest  his  character  should  sufler ;  and  so  he  pur- 
posely hid  the  property.  The  poor  captain  was  sued  for 
the  amount,  and,  havmg  nothing  to  pay,  was  thrown 
into  ptisun,  where,  after  languishing  for  two  years,  he 
died.  The  gnilty  person  now  strove  to  lose  the  reniem- 
branceofthemisery  which  he  hadoccasioncd,and  to  drown 
the  roice  of  conscience,  by  business  and  amusement. 
But  he  strove  in  rain  ;  and,  especially  from  the  time 
when  he  heard  Mr.  Clarke  preach,  he  had  enjoyed  no 
peace,  but,  on  the  contrary,  suffered  great  disquietude  of 
mind.  He  had  agoniKd  at  the  throne  of  mercy  for 
pardon,  but  God  was  deaf  to  his  prayers  ;  mid  be  feared 
that  he  must  go  down  into  the  grave  unpardoned, 
unsaved.  At  theend  of  this  painful  narrative,  Mr.  Clarke 
enioined  the  duty  of  restitution.  To  the  captain  him- 
self, none  could  be  made ;  for  he  was  dead,  and  that 
without  knowing  that  his  name  was  rescued  from  infamy  ; 
but  his  widow  and  her  children  were  alive.  The  gentle- 
man eagerly  complied  with  the  proposition  :  the  sum, 
with  compound  interest,  was  made  up :  Mr.  Clarke  com- 
municated the  circumstances,  without  mentioning  any 
!,  to  the  widow  and  to  the  other  parties  concerned, 
[1  obtained  an  acknowledgment  for  the  money.  The 
d  of  the  dying  man  was  now  cahued  ;  and  he  ex- 
i  of  the  mercy  of  God  through 
e  should  put  the  best  of 
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out  guard,  and  while  it  is  especially  a  lesson  (o  thoae 
who  may  have  made  unlawful  gains,  it  should  also  teach 
Christian  ministers,  and  all  who  may  be  consulted  as 

Xiritual  advisers,  to  beware  lest  at  any  time  they  sufTcr 
emselves  to  impute  to  God  a  stale  of  things  for  which 
the  sinner  himself  is  wholly  accountable. 

Mr.  Clarke's  own  health  became  seriously  affected,  in 
coDsequence  of  his  severe  application  to  study,  and  the 
pressure  of  his  various  eng^agements.  He  was  often 
taLen  ill  so  suddenly,  as  well  as  seriously,  as  in  an  instant 
to  lose  all  senBaiion.  In  April,  1602,  his  health  had 
suffered  so  deeply  from  these  frequent  seizures,  that  he 
went  to  London  to  take  the  advice  of  the  faculty.  Mr. 
Pearson,  whom,  amongothers,  he  consulted,  told  him  that 
he  must  wholly  desist  from  mental  labour,  and  that  he 
must  not  engage  in  any  bodily  exertion  more  violent  than 
that  of  gardening  and  riding  on  horseback.  Tlie  ven- 
tricles of  his  heart,  he  said,  were  in  a  state  of  disease, 
perhaps  too  far  advanced  to  be  cured.  If  he  did  not 
totally  abstain  from  reading,  writing,  and  preaching,  he 
would  die  speedily  and  suddenly  :  if  be  did  not  abstain 
wholly  for  twelve  montlis,  be  was  a  dead  man.  Mr. 
Peanon  concluded  by  saying,  "  Did  I  not  belieTe  you  to 
be  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  not  to  be  hurt  at  this  de- 
claration, I  would  have  suppressed  it." 

In  communicating  this  alarming  intelligence  to  Mrs, 
Clarke,  her  husband,  bidding  her  not  believe  it  till,  said, 
"If  I  find  I  cannot  do  my  work,  I  will  give  it  up:  / 
Kill  not  feed  myself  lo  starve  ihe  church  of  Ood  ; 
I  will  seek  out  some  other  way  of  maintaining  my  wife  and 
children."  This  is  but  one  of  several  strong  proofs 
which  he  gave  of  his  great  disinterestedness  and  scrupu- 
lous integrity.  It  is  one,  however,  which  the  holders  of 
ecclesiastical  sinecures,  as  well  as  non-resideot  or  negjIK 
gent  beneficiaries,  would  do  well  to  ponder ;  it  ought  tilfl 
make  such  men  blush.  1 

While  remaining  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peareon, 
whose  gloomy  prediction,  though  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  several  eminent  practitioners,  was  not  verified, 
Mr.  Clarke's  opinion  was  asked  upon  a  point  of  antiqua- 
rian lore.     The  Society  of  Antiquarians  had  Just  received 
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ftam  Egypt  a  Btooe  bearing  three  inscripUaas,  one  in 
bieroglyphics,  a  second  in  Greek,  and  a  third  in — nobody 
knew  what.  At  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Secretary, 
iidio  was  a  rather  Tain  and  probably  a  shallow  man  (for, 
though  he  was  very  learned  in  his  talk  on  his  first  intro- 
duction  to  Mr.  Clarke,  he  made  less  display  on  further 
acqnaintance),  Mr.  Clarke  went  up  to  the  Society's 
spartments  in  Somerset  House,  and  saw  the  monument. 
In  the  first  place,  he  determined  the  fact  that  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  some  had  supposed 
to  be  porphyry  and  others  granite,  was  basaltes  inter- 
■perud  with  mica  and  quartz ;  and  immediately  after 
jdfirmed  the  unknown  inscription  to  be  Coptic,  which  it 
wu  soon  admitted  to  be.  Thus  readily  did  he  solve 
^difficulty  which  had  puzzled,  for  aught  that  we  know, 
Ifae  whole  Society  of  Antiquarians. 

Before  Mr.  Clarke  removed  from  Liverpool  to  anolher 
circuit,  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  only 
brother,  Mr.  Tracy  Clarke,  whose  constitution  had  beea 
Budennined  by  the  excessive  engagements  of  a  large 
and  wide-spread  practice,  till  consumption  supervened, 
and  terminated  his  useful  career  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 
Hr.  Adam  Clarke  frequently  attended  his  brother  during 
%n  illness,  and  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  ad- 
■iniitering  to  him  the  Lord's  Supper  the  day  before  he 
(Ked,  when,  though  in  great  pain  of  body,  he  was  stead- 
fat  in  his  confidence  in  God.  Those  who  have  accom- 
panied us  thus  far  in  our  narrative  may  more  easily  con- 
CKtve  than  we  can  describe,  the  grief  into  which  the 
■(■rriviog  brother  was  plunged  by  this  painful  dispensa- 
tion :  for  ihey  have  seen  by  what  peculiar  ties  these  bro- 
tiutrt  were  bound  together,  the  mode  of  their  early  edu- 
MtioQ  having  made  their  interests  one,  as  well  as  their 
Arts.  But  Mr.  Adam  Clarke,  exercising  the  privileges 
the  true  Christian,  found  consolation  and  repose  in 
B  hope  of  meeting  his  departed  brother  in  the  paradise 
Ood. 

A  most  singular  circumstance  has  been  recorded  as 
ktvmg  occurr^  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Tracy  Clarke's 
^th.  He  had  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  beoeBt 
af  hi*  health,  having  with  him  one  of  his  sons.     During 
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the  night  which  preceded  his  return  to  England,  he 
dreamed  that  he  bad  been  to  see  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  that, 
contrary  to  custom,  she  was  sleeping  in  the  best  bed- 
room ;  and,  as  they  walked  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
He  communicated  this  dream  to  his  son.  On  arriving  in 
Liverpool,  the  father  was  prevailed  upon  to  pass  a  night 
at  his  brother's  house,  while  his  son  went  forward  to 
Maghull,  to  announce  their  safe  arrival  to  his  mother. 
When  she  saw  hira  coming  without  his  father,  she  fell 
into  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  and  could  not  without  great 
difficulty  be  persuaded  of  her  husband's  safety.  .The 
cause  of  these  misgivings  was  not  a  little  remarkable. 
During  the  same  night  in  which  Mr.  Clarke  had  dreamed 
his  dream,  she  heard  him  ride  up  to  the  stable,  bring 
his  saddle  and  bridle  into  the  house,  and  hang  them  up 
as  usual.  She  then  heard  him  ascend  the  stairs,  enter 
the  room  in  which  she  lay,  which  was  indeed  the  best 
bed-room,  and  walk  round  the  bed.  All  this,  as  she 
assured  her  younger  son,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  she 
had  heard  distinctly,  affirming  that  she  could  not  be 
deceived  in  thinking  the  footsteps  to  be  those  of  his 
father,  and  adding  her  fears  that  some  misfortune  had 
befallen  him.  We  leave  those  who  love  to  speculate  in 
such  matters,  to  determine,  if  they  can,  what  degree  of 
encouragement  this  singular  coincidence,  of  the  truth  of 
which  there  remains  no  doubt,  holds  out  to  the  notion  of 
a  communion  between  the  spirits  of  persons  at  a  distance 
from  each  other. 

The  value  which  was  set  upon  Mr.  Clarke's  ministry, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  his  general  character  was  hela, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  fact,  that,  as  soon  as  it  was 
lawful  (for  the  rules  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  forbid 
a  repeated  appointment  to  any  given  circuit,  until  the 
lapse  of  eight  years  since  the  preacher  in  question 
leit  that  circuit),  he  was  re-appointed  to  circuits  in  which 
he  had  travelled  before.  We  have  seen  this  exemplified 
in  his  second  appointment  to  Bristol  and  Liverpool; 
and,  in  1803,  he  was  stationed,  a  second  time,  in  Man- 
chester also,  where  he  had  the  high  satisfaction  of 
finding  the  Stranger's  Friend  Society,  which  he  insti- 
tuted in  1791,  in  a  state  of  active  and  very  beneficial 
operation. 
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During  the  two  yean  which  Mr.  Clarke  passed  in 
f  Bfaachester,  he  made  a  point  of  attending  the  class  of 
W  Mr.  Kenworthy,  not  to  lead  it,  but  in  the  capacity  of  a 
L  private  member,  seeking   religious  instruction.       This 
bgular  fact  —  ought  it  to   be    singular?  —  has  been 
lentiontd  in  conneclioa  with  an  argument  to  prove,  that 
L  the  Wtftleyan- Methodist  travelling  preachers,  us  a  bodv, 
[  let  inconsistently  in  abstaining  from  this  means  of  grace, 
.   M  soon  as  they  engage  in  the  itinerant  work,  trhile  it  is 
held  to  be  absolutely  necessary  ihdt  they  lihould  con- 
tinue to  make  diligent  use  of  it  up  to  that  period,  and 
I  while,  also,  they  continually  urge  it  upon  their  heaiers, 
I  ai  an  indispensable  source  of  spiritual  improvement.  Mr. 
r  Clarke  appears  to  have  now  devoted  mure  time  than  he 
I  had    been  wont    to  do  to    pastoral   engagements,  for 
I  which,  indeed,  the  hours  of  the  day  were  barely  sulli- 
But  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  which   he 
redeemed  from   unnecessary   sleep,    he  considered   as 
•Irictly  his  own  property  as  the  Hollanders  might  con- 
aider  land  recovered  from  the  sea.    But,  in  appropriating 
\  those  hours  to  literary  purposes,  he  was  far  from  dis- 
l  iCOveringa  spirit  of  selfishness.     From  live  to  seven  every 
I  IBoming,  his  study  was  open  lo  several  young  men,  who 
I  4ksired  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
p  hnguages,  in  which  he  instructed  them.     Some  of  tli«m 
I  fbund  the  knowledge  ihua  acquired  peculiarly  useful  ; 
1  for  they  afterwards  entered  the  ministry, 
r       Being  subject  to  less  confinement  than  formerly,  and 
I  eiperjencing  the  most  atTectionate  attentions  from  his 
t«timerous  friends,  Mr.  Clarke's  health  had  considerably 
Kfsi proved,  when  the  illness,  and  subsequent  death,  of  his 
'Jfoungest  daughter  broke  in  upon  his  peace-     She  was 
■  lovely  and  promisingchild  ;  but,  her  constitution  not 
being  equal  to  contend  with  the  hooping-cough,  with 
%hicb  she  had  been  seized,  it  fell  upon  her  lungs,  and 
Uowly  reduced  her  to  the  grave.     Her  parents  shared 
ecn  them  the  burden  of  nursing  her.      The  effect 
e  consequent  fatigue  and  anxiety  upon  Mrs.  Clarke 
s  such,  thai  the  infant,  of  which  she  was  then  preg- 
"j    survived  its   birth;    while  the    mind    of 
'.  Clarke  was  so  depressed  hy  the  prospect  of  losing 
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his  darliag  child,  that  the  phyBician  nho  atteniled  him, 
declared,  "  Mr.  Clarke,  if  God  does  not  soon  see  good 
to  take  that  child,  death  will  take  you."  Soon  after 
this,  she  dii?d,  being  just  five  yean  old.  The  grief  of 
Mr.  Clarke  was  so  deep,  that  it  was  long  before  he  re- 
covered his  ordinary  tone  of  mind.  Writing  to  a  friend, 
concerning  the  departed  child,  he  speaks  of  her  as  hav- 
ing shown  a  remarkably  tine  understanding,  and  a  most 
amiable  disposition.  "  She  loved  prayer,  attended  pub- 
lic worship  with  delight,"  and  manifested  an  uncommon 
"  firmness  and  constancy  of  resolution.  Had  she 
lived,  she  would  hare  made,  under  proper  cultivation, 
an  eminent  woman." 

During  his  residence  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Clarke  pub- 
lished a  new  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  Fleury's  Manners 
of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  which  appeared  in  1804.  This 
work  WHS  so  favourably  received,  that,  in  180.^,  a  second 
edition  was  called  for.  The  author  embraced  the  oppar- 
timity  of  making  additions  and  Improvements,  and  wrote 
a  dedication  to  two  friends,  which  was  to  have  been  pre- 
fixed, and  had  actually  been  printed  off,  when  those  for 
whom  he  had  designed  this  mark  of  his  esteem,  declined 
the  intended  honour.  It  was  conBe<iuently  suppressed  |  I 
and,  warned  by  this  example,  the  author  took  fare  thai  | 
all  his  subsequent  publications  should  depend  entirelyoa 
their  own  intrinaic  merits.  In  1804  also,  he  published 
a  Succinct  Account  of  the  Principal  Editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  to  which  was  added.  Observations  on 
the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witnesses,  1  John  v.  7, 
8,9. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Clarke  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Grealheed,  of  Newpor(-Pag- 
nell,  informing  him  of  the  design  to  establish  the  Eclectic 
Meview,  and  requesting  his  assistance  in  those  depart- 
ments of  criticism  to  which  his  attention  had  been  lurned. 
It  appears,  that  several  alterations,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  were  adopted  in  the  Prosjiectus  of  that  work; 
and  that,  though,  on  account  of  his  numerous  engage- 
ments, he  objected  to  lake  char^  of  the  biblical  depart- 
ment, his  objections  were  ovorcome  by  Mr.  Oreathead'a 
importunity ;  for,  in  the  first  number,  he  furnished  t 
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elaborate  review  of  Sir  William  Jones's  Persian  Gram- 
inar,  and,  in  successive  numbers,  reviews  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
Hcbitew  and  Greek  GrammaTS.  From  the  correspond- 
■nce  to  which  this  literary  engagement  gave  rise,  it 
•eems  that  Mr.  Clarke  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Sbarp's 
arguments  on  the  Greek  articles  carried  much  wei|;ht. 
The  reviewer  of  lord  Teignmouth's  Life  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  the  second  number,  was  aaaisted  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
whose  remarks  upon  the  work  it  was  deemed  important 
to  obtain  ;  and  Mr.  Greatheed  bears  ample  testimony  to 
his  efficiency  as  a  periodical  critic,  when  ne  says,  "  If  we 
bad  many  friends  as  xealoua  as  yourself,  we  should  not 
6ar  for  our  final  success." 

About  the  same  lime,  Mr.  Clarke,  as  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Philological  Society,  drew  up  an  anniversary 
idtlrets,  which  was  printed  by  request.  He  had  devoted 
contideruble  attention  to  the  interests  of  this  institution, 
R  branch  of  which  he  formed  in  Manchester,  during  his 
lesidence  in  that  town;  and,  in  August,  1805,  when, 
in  due  courae,  he  was  to  leave  them,  the  members  pre- 
■ented  him  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks,  accom- 
nied  with  a  letter,  in  which  their  affection  for  his  per- 
il seems  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  with  their  esteem 
lor  his  lalenle  and  knowledge,  and  their  gratitude  for 
llts  efficiency  as  their  president.  They  likewise  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  "  a  classical  and  elegant  diploma 
|date,"  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Society.  I  n  Feb- 
ruary, of  the  same  year,  the  members  evinced  their  re- 
mrd  for  Mr.  Clarke  by  more  substantial  tokens.  During 
nis  temporary  absence  from  Manchester,  they  held  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  it  was  resolved,  that  b  pair  of  silver  cups 
Aouldbe  purchased,  and  be  presented  to  him  by  theVice- 
pn^idents  on  his  return.  They  were  richly  chased,  and 
SO  each  of  them  was  en^ved  an  inscription,  signifying 
Aat  they  were  the  gift  of  the  Manchester  Philological 
Society  to  their  must  beloved  ami  most  diligent  pre- 
■dent,  and  that  they  were  given  in  testimony  of  the  nu- 
aerous  advantages  which  had  been  derivea  from  inler- 
Oourte  with  him.  Deprived  of  the  fostering  care  of  its 
founder,  and  weakened  by  llie  desertion  of  its  most  ef- 
ficient members,  who,  lu  obedience  to  the  calls  of  Provi- 
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dence,  removed  at  different  periods  from  Manchester^ 
this  excellent  institution  gradually  declined,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  was  totally  extinct. 

Parting  from  his  Manchester  friends,  both  social  and 
literary,  with  mutual  regret,  Mr.  Clarke  removed  to  Lon- 
don, to  which  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  of  1805,  again 
appointed  him.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  one  of  the 
houses  adjoining  the  chapel  in  the  City-road.  That  mo- 
dem innovation,  the  division  of  circuits, — which,  while 
some  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  if  not  of 
absolute  necessity,  others,  with  some  reason,  maintain 
to  be  a  provision  for  the  personal  ease  of  favoured  preach- 
ers, and  a  fatal  blow  aimed  at  the  itinerant  principle, — 
that  modem  innovation,  be  it  good  or  evil  m  its  object 
or  its  operation,  had  not  yet  reached  London.  The 
metropolis  was  still  one  circuit ;  and  the  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  it  was  formerly  the  scene  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
labours,  had  witnessed  no  changes  except  such  as  tended 
to  extend  its  size,  and  multiply  its  requirements  on  the 
preachers  stationed  in  it :  for  many  new  chapels  had 
been  built,  and  the  most  distant  preaching  stations  were 
more  distant  than  before.  Of  this  immense  circuit,  Mr. 
Clarke  was  now  the  superintendent — an  office  which  he 
could  not  have  discharged,  but  for  the  efficient  aid  of 
Mrs.  Clarke,  who  kept  all  his  accounts,  saw  every  stranger 
that  called,  and  protected  him  from  the  obtrusiveness  of 
impertinent  inquirers.  So  completely  was  he  absorbed 
in  these  official  duties,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
sume his  merely  literary  pursuits. 

Hearing,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  that  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  John  Pawson,  who  had  been  his  colleague  in  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  and  was  associated  with  him  and 
others  in  the  trusteeship  of  Mr.  Wesley's  effects,  was  in 
a  declining  state,  he  invited  him  to  his  house,  hoping 
that  a  change  of  scene  might  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  his  health  and  spirits,  but  this  brotherly  invita- 
tion came  too  late  to  be  accepted.  The  venerable  ser- 
vant of  Christ  was  already  fast  approaching  the  gates  of 
death,  to  which  age  and  a  most  distressing  complaint 
were  bringing  him.  With  much  bodily  pain  he  acknow- 
ledged Mr.  Clarke's  kindness,  in  a  letter  which  appears 
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to  bave  been  bis  last  acl  in  this  lire.  Hia  dying  mo- 
I  nentt  were  cheered  by  the  nniversal  love  of  his  brethren 
and  the  Westejan  Societies,  but  yet  more  by  those  ele- 
vated hopes  of  heavenly  bliss,  which  it  had  been  the 
labour,  ihe  successful  labour,  of  his  long  life  to  be  the 
means  of  inspiring  into  his  countrymen.  WJih  such 
prospects,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  with  heroic  patience 
the  aciilest  phyKical  sufferings,  and  to  await  with  dig- 
nified composure  his  emancipation  from  the  house  of 
clay,  "  Alas  !"  he  said,  "  for  all  the  donbte  reiinements 
which  some  have  fonnd  out :  give  me  Methodism  in  its 
unadorned  simplicity — in  its  spirit,  life,  and  power!" 
And  it  was  this  Methodism  —  this  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  which  had  nourished  his  spirit,  and  fitted  it,  by 
God's  grace,  for  the  beatified  state. 

In    1806,    Mr.  Clarke  was  obliged    to    attend    the. 

^  Wedeyan  Conference  in   Leeds;  of  the  proceedings  of 

^'"'"  ■"*   jiffectionate  and   playful  letters  to  his  wife 

I  ua  to  give   some  Hccounl.      When  it  was  an- 

d  that  he  would  preach  at  the  old  chape!  in  that 

be  Methodists,  like  the  tribes  at  Jerusalem,  or 

the  Scotch  peasantry  at  the  quarterly  sacrament,  gathered 

together,  from  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.*     Before  the 

*  The  ei^rncra  with  which  die  CoDrcicncei  in  Lettli  and  3heffie1<I 
»Tr  iltendcii  b;  Ihe  anieal  AlelhodiaB  of  tlie  Wat  Hiding  of  Yark- 
sbira.  U  tliiKHl  incrGdible  to  those  who  have  aoi  teta  il.  A  con- 
tuiej  coualjr  eleclion  allbrds  onlj  a  riiol  type  ol  the  ciowJi  which 
inhle.  Ilie  fDlIonine  tDecdote,  leUled  bj  Mi.  Cluke  in  ooe  ol 
iu  lelien  lo  hii  wife,  win  ihow  the  ipiril  of  thai  wami-heiited  ptople 
n  1806 — t  ipiiil  wbirh  Ihe  Ispie  of  neai])>  ihirtj  jesrahuoot  teniled 
10  cool.  "One  of  ihe  Society  of  FHeodt,  walking  up  and  down  the 
ucet.  neat  hii  own  houie,  «t  lii  o'clock  in  itie  noiDiag.  teeing  a 
vtjr  plaiu-looking  counujmin,  covered  wilh  duit  and  cutying  a 
j  large  gmt  coat,  tbni  accoiled  him,  '  Friend,  whilher  art  ihou  come  ^ 
Ibou  ■ppnml  10  have  liavelled  far,  and  to  be  mnch  filifued.' 
*  Glory  be  lo  Uod,'  lajt  Blunl-tpura, '  I  am  coaming  lo  Ihe  MelSoditt 
I  Cooferenct.  I  am  coomd  Toitj  mile,  and  ha  wiUed  all  night:  I  ha 
get  tiheiia  thillin,  mon,  and  ha  tavd  it  fro  my  wage  Iheie  Iwalve 
'     -     '      -  '    '  I  ihillin  a  week.'    The  Friend,  iliitck  with  bii 

<neit  bluatneu,  aid,  '  Friend.  1  like  ihy  ipiiil  ; 
re  ind  tealoui  ia  Ihy  way  ;  nun  iu  hither  and 
i  thou  ihalt  tie  weicome  to  wliat  the  place  will 
['ooi  Gruff  iBiaed   in,  and  found  a  hearty   welcome  and 
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CoBference  was  opened,  he  hod  heard  that  many  of  the 
brethren  intended  to  support  bis  election  to  the  chair  ; 
and,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  ballot,  he  poiitively 
declared  that  he  nould  tiot  serve  if  elected.  Hegardleia 
of  his  objections,  however,  a  very  larg;e  majority  voted  in 
his  fBvour,  and  be  wa»  called  to  the  chair  in  the  name  of 
the  Conference.  Slill  he  refused,  beting  that  the  next 
to  him  in  the  number  of  votes  might  be  appointed  ; 
when  Mesarc.  Joseph  Bradford  and  Thomas  Taylor, 
seeing  that  words  were  useless,  lifted  him  by  main  force 
nlo  the  seat  of  honour.  He  was  confounded  by  the  re- 
ponsibililies  and  duties  of  ibe  office.  "  I  shaJl,  no 
doubt,"  bo  says,  "  be  '  welly  Itill't '  as  they  term  it  here ; 
but  I  must  go  through  il,  if  it  please  God  to  give  me 
power."  Tlie  solemn  ceremony  of  admitting  into  full 
conneiion  those  preachers  who  had  travelled  four  years, 
was  that  which  weighed  heaviest  on  his  mind.  They 
were  in  number  seventeen.  He  got  through  the  preUmi- 
nary  examinations  "  with  nearly  as  much  clearness  and 
precision  as  he  could  wish  ;"  and,  though  this  labour  as 
well  as  that  attending  the  actual  admission  of  the  can- 
didAtcs  exhausted  his  strength,  yet  he  "  acigmtted  him- 
9eir  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  brethren,  and  felt  (whtt  T 
few  would  venture  to  say  of  themselves)  that  he  had  I 
acted  with  entire  uprightness  towards  his  God."*  Twice  J 
after  this,  Mr.  Clarke  presided  over  the  deliberations  ot-M 
bis  brethren  :  but,  having  once  overcome  his  diffiden" 
be  did  not  again  exhibit  so  strong  a  reluctance  l( 
that  honour.  His  correspondence  with  Mrs.  i-iat 
during  this  brief  separulioD,  exhibits  his  domestic  c 
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I   ncler  in  an  amiable  light.    "  YouTself,"  he  writea,  "  and 


'  Ihechildre 


;  aad  1  shall  \ 


e  all  1  hat 


J  home  t 


1  this  side  the  God  of  hea- 


you 
CDUch  cheerfulness  and  Joy,  as  the  day  I  went  into  Trow- 
bridge Church,  to  take  you  by  the  hand  as  my  evcrlasC- 
inj;  wife," 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  yielded  to  Ihe  request  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bulterworth,  by  becoming  a 
member  of  ihe  Committee  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  which  waa  then  in  its  infancy,  and  of 
which  that  gentleman  was  one  of  the  earliest  members. 
During  ten  years,  Mr.  Clarke  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee ;  and  so  important  had  bis 
MTvices  become  to  that  noble  institution,  that,  when,  ia 
the  ordinary  course  of  Wesley  an- Methodist  rule,  the 
time  arriveu  for  his  removal  from  London,  the  Com- 
mittee directed  an  application  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
ference, staling  the  interruption  which  must  be  occa- 
sioned to  various  parts  of  their  foreign  translations,  upon 
which  Mr.  Clarke  was  engaged,  should  he  be  withdrawn 
from  London,  and  earnestly  requesting  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  remain.  Tliis  resolution  was  forwarded  to 
the  Conference  of  1807,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Messrs. 
Hugbea  and  Owen,  the  then  Secretaries,  "To  the 
Revencml  the  Preachers  of  the  Methodist  Society  as- 
Hmblcd  in  Conference."  By  those  gentlemen  the  as- 
■istance  of  Mr.  Clarke  was  represented  as  "essential  to 
the  successful  execution  of  many  plans  then  under  con- 
sideration, for  BupplyingMohammedan  and  Pagan  nations 
villi  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  "  Services  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  Mr.  Clarke  had  rendered,  were  indispensable," 
they  said,  "  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Society's 
plan ;  and  the  Committee  knew  not  any  man,  he  ox- 
cept«d,  from  whom  they  could  expect  to  receive  them," 
The  letter  concluded  by  urgpng,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
Mr.  Clarke  might  reader  more  important  lerrices  to  the 
CtuM  of  Christ  in  connection  with  the  Bible  Society, 
than  in  any  other  sphere  of  exertion.  To  a  request  of 
Mich  a  character,  and  so  urged,  it  was  impossible  to 
return  noy  other  than  a  favourable  answer ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Clarke  wu  re-appointed  to  London. 
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The  Bible  Society  reaped  very  cODsiJerable  a 
tages  from  his  exact  ai)il  extensive  erudition,  and  fraia 
the  versatility  of  his  talents.  At  the  time  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee,  the  priming  of  an 
Arabic  Bible  was  engaging  ils  attention.  Such  a  version 
had  been  commenced  at  a  Newcastle  press  imder  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Barriiigton,  then  Bishop  of  Durham; 
and  the  Committee  requested  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  previous  to  determining  whether  they  would 
bargain  for  a  number  ol'  copies,  or  would  print  a  Bible 
for  themselves.  His  valuable  counsels  on  this  subject 
Are  contained  in  several  letters,  written  obviously  with 
much  care,  and  exhibiting  a  minute  acquRiiitance  with 
the  question  under  consideration.  Thefirst  of  these  was 
addressed  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  the  President  of  die 
Society,  who  ever  showed  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  paid  the  most  respectful  atlenlion  to  his  opinion  on 
all  subjects.  Mr.  Clarke  objected  to  the  type  of  the 
Newcastle  Bible  as  small,  and  to  the  lines  as  being  too 
long ;  but  his  prime  objection  was,  tliat  it  wanted  the 
vowel  points.  The  omission  of  these  he  held  to  be  fiita! 
to  usefulness — not  because  they  were  necessary  in  them- 
selves, but  because  the  Mohammedans  considered  them 
essential  lo  a  Divine  Revelation.  So  much  was  this  th<: 
case,  that,  although  ihey  used  no  points  in  their  ordinary 
writings,  yet  they  uniformly  supplied  them  in  all  passages 
(juoled  from  the  Koran,  which,  in  all  its  forms,  retained 
them.  This  rule  was  observed,  not  only  in  token  of  re- 
spect to  Divine  Revelation,  but  also  in  order  to  determine 
its  precise  meaning  ;  for  in  the  Arabic  there  are  words, 
which,  though  expressed  by  exactly  the  same  letters, 
differ  in  their  moJds  and  tenses,  and  can  only  be  accu- 
rately discerned  by  affixing  the  appropriate  points.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  the  omission  of  the  points  would  be 
fatal  to  the  pretensions  to  inspired  authority  set  up  on 
behalf  of  the  Bible  ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  would  lead  to 
misinterpretation  of  particular  passages.  The  Christians 
in  the  East  w^ere  averse  to  the  use  of  points  ;  but  for  no 
better  reason,  than  because  the  Mohammedans  were  su- 
perstiliously  attached  lo  them  ;  and  the  object  was,  lo 
promote  the  religious  improvement,  not  of  the  formeTj J 


but  or  tlie  latter.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clarke 
mendei]  that  the  Society  should  en^ge  to  tuke  a  given 
aumber  of  copies  of  the  Newcastle  Bible,  and  to  defray 
r  the  whole  expense  of  them,  provided  U  were  printed  with 
points,  either  throughout,  oi  at  least  in  those  places 
where  they  should  be  found  necessary  to  fi\  the  sense. 

A  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Sub- Co  mm  it  tee  of  tlie  Bible 
Society  was  held  on  the  21st  of  January,  1807,  to  the 
other  members  of  which  Mr.  Clarke,  being  prevented  by 
illness  from  being  present,  addressed  a  long  letter  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  their  deliberations.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  an  Arabic  Bible  was  to  be  printed,  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  what  copy  or  copies  should  be 
used.  With  a  minuteness  of  detail  evincing  the  most 
extensive  knowledge,  he  enumerated  the  various  Arabic 
▼ersions  of  parts,  or  of  the  whole,  of  the  Scriptures, 
Staling  the  peculiar  merits  and  defects  of  each.  He 
then  painted  out  those  which  it  would  be  safest  to  follow 
in  priiitiug  the  various  books  of  each  Testament,  recom- 
mending a  careful  collation  of  the  whole  with  some  of 
the  niOit  ancient  manuscripts.  He  deprecated  any 
direct  attack  upon  the  Alohammedan  religion,  as  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  indignilioii  of  its  professors,  instead 
of  removing  their  prejudices,  advising  that  there  should 
be  prefixed  to  the  work  a  mild  address,  relative  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  integrity 
the  iVIohammedans  deny,  asserting  that  the  Jews  have 
comipted  the  former,  and  the  Christians  the  latter.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  "  In  such  prefatory  discourse  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  explain  the  terms. 
Father,  when  applied  to  God;  Son  of  God,  when  ap- 
plied to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  sons  and  daughters  of  God, 
when  applied  to  believers.  If  possible,  let  diese  forms 
of  expression  be  vindicated  from  the  Koran,  and  from 
I  Arabic  theological  and  poetical  writers.  I  hope  this  will 
.  not  appear  of  small  moment  to  the  Committee,  as  1 
have  odea  witnessed  that  the  use  of  these  terras  fills  con- 
■cietilious  Mohammedans  with  terror,  as  they  are  not 
yet  persuaded  that  we  do  not  use  ihem  in  their  grossest 
aceeplalion." 

Hearing  that  the  letter,  of  which  the  foregoing  extract 
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forais  a  part,  Lad  been  submitted  to  Lord  Tei^mouth, 
Mr.  Clarke  addressed  his  Lordship  on  the  subject,  adding 
several  particulars  to  nhat  he  had  already  stated  con- 
cemiDg  the  reUtive  value  or  difTerent  Arabic  editioM, 
and  coDcliiding  by  au:ain  strenuously  advocating  dM 
adoption  of  the  points,  which  he  lecommended  Mr. 
Keene,  a  young  gentleman  then  recently  returned  Irom 
India,  and  who  had  been  educated  in  Port  William  Col^ 
lege,  as  well  qualified  to  affix. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Clarke  received  a  reply  from  Lord 
Teignmouth,  in  which  his  Lordship  speaks  of  hta  (Mr, 
Clarke's)  remarks,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  Oriental 
Committee,  as  having  "  thrown  great  Ught  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  he  had  so  thoroughly  considered ;  "  and 
informs  him  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Ford,  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  requested  to  say 
whether  he  would  undertake,  for  a  auitiible  remuneration, 
to  superintend  and  correct  an  edition  of  the  Arabic 
fitble  for  the  Society,  and  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  text 
which  ought  to  be  employed,  with  his  judgment  upon 
Mr.  Clarke's  letter. 

The  publication  of  a  New  Testament  in  llie  Calmne 
Dialect  having  been  resolved  upon,  the  preparation  of 
types  was  implicitly  confided  to  Mr.  Clarke  s  superin* 
lendence.  A  scale  of  types,  constructed  by  himself^ 
and  ovecuted  with  singular  beauty,  was  submitted  to^e 
Committee,  and  a  fount  was  cast  according  to  his  model. 
The  preparation  of  this  scale  required  much  care  and 
knowledge,  and  consumed  considerable  time ;  and  the 
types  were  forwarded  to  the  Missionaries  at  Karass,with 
a  ijKcimen,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  be  uiteu. 

Besides  his  other  exertions  in  connection  with  the 
Bible  Society,  Mr.  Clarke  was  instrumental  in  the  pabli- 
cation  of  a  New  Testament  in  Greek,  the  modem  and 
the  ancient  Greek  being,  at  his  recommendation,  printed 
in  parallel  columns.  He  likewise  assisted  Mr.  (now  Pro- 
fessor) Lee  in  completing  the  Syriac  New  Testament, 
upon  which  Dr.  Buchanan  was  gratuitously  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  lamented  death. 

For  these  various  services,  which  had  involved  a  coo- 
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siderable  sacritice  of  time  and  labour,  tbe  Committee 
prMented  Mr.  Clarke  with  a  gratuity  of  fifty  pounds  ; 
which,  however,  he  speedily  returned,  in  a  letter,  the 
•antimenli  of  which  do  honour  to  human  nature.  He 
laid  that  he  could  not  reconcile  the  acceptance  of  the 
Society's  bounty  to  any  principle  from  which  his  ser- 
fices  proceeded.  The  Society  might  command  those 
WTvices  lo  the  nlmost  of  hia  power,  and  he  only  regret- 
led  that  he  could  not  devote  more  time  to  so  useful  an 
emplovraent.  "  God  forbid,"  he  proceeded,  "  that  I 
■houtd  receife  any  of  the  Society's  funds  :  let  this  money, 
.  therefore,  return  toita  source;  aDd,if  itbetheinstrument 
of  canying  but  one  additional  Bible  lo  any  place,  or 
family,  previously  destitute  of  the  words  of  eternal  life, 
bow  much  reason  sliall  I  have  lo  thauk  God  that  it  never 
became  part  of  ray  property  '." 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Clarke  had  not  neglected  hia 
sngagemenis  vfith  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review, 
Early  in  1 806,  be  furnished  a  review  of  Holmes's  Septua- 
gint,   concerning   which    Professor  James  Bentley,   of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  writes,  "  It  is  more  con- 
formable to  my  ideas  of  what  a  review  should  be,  than 
.  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  present  day  :  it  is  such  a  complete  account  and 
toalysis  of  the  work,  as  will  enable  a  person  to  form  a 
1  just  opinion  of  it.   The  article  contains  many  particulars 
of  additional  information  more  than  Holmes  has  given  ; 
and  these  you  have  so  intermingled  with  those  drawn 
from  Holmes,  that  the  generality  of  readers  will  not 
I  perceive  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  them.      The 
I  opposite  to  this  is,  t  believe,  the  usual  practice  of  re- 
I  Ytewers;  they  often  display  information  as  their  own, 
\  which  tbey  owe  altogether  to  their  author,  whom  they 
I  perhaps  are  abusing ;  and  thus  make  it  more  ihcit  ob- 
1  jKt  to  seem  knowing  themselves,  than  even  to  give  a 
I  proper  and  just  account  of  the  author  whose  work  they 
I  tie  professing  to  review," 

I        In  August,  1806,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Butterworth.  paid  a  visit  to  the  ladies' mother  at 

I  Trowbridge.    They  made  a  party  to  StoDeheoge ;  and. 
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88  they  approached  tho8e  venerable  monuments,  Mr. 
Clarke,  seeing  a  nearer  way  of  access  to  them  across  a 
field,  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  and  had  enjoyed  some 
minutes  of  consummate  gpratification  before  the  rest  of 
the  company  came  up.  Afler  examination,  he  con- 
cluded that  these  stupendous  stones  originally  com- 
posed three  concentric  circles.  "  It  was  doubtless,*' 
ne  wrote  to  one  of  his  sons,  **  a  place  consecrated 
to  the  purposes  of  religious  worship.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  power  or  strength  of  the  Divine  nature  was 
the  attnbute  principally  contemplated  by  our  rude  an- 
cestors, and,  mdeed,  by  all  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Hence  colossal  statues,  immense  rocks,  and 
massive  temples,  were  dedicated  to  this  power  or  strength, 
which,  at  last,  the  licentious  imagination  of  man  per- 
sonified, and  adored  in  a  monstrous  human  form. 

<<  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  huge  rocks,  placed  in  a  certain  artificial  man- 
ner, which  are  found  not  only  here,  but  in  every  nation 
of  the  world,  were  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
strength  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

"  The  rocks  of  which  Stonehenge  is  composed  are 
certainly  not  natives  of  the  place  :  there  are  no  stones 
like  them  in  all  this  country,  nor,  within  many  miles,  any 
stones  at  all.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  brought 
from  a  very  great  distance  ;  and  it  would  puzzle  the  most 
scientific  engineer  to  conceive  machines  adequate  to 
such  carriage,  and  others,  not  only  capable  of  erecting 
the  stones  when  brought  to  the  place,  but  of  elevating 
those  which  form  the  horizontal  coverings,  which  are 
many  tons'  weight,  to  a  height  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet.  This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  im- 
press us  with  respect  for  the  ingenuity  of  our  ancestors. 
JEvery  succeeding  generation  fondly  imagines  itself  wiser 
than  the  preceding  one ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that 
we  suppose  our  ancestors  must  have  been  savage  and 
barbarous ;  and,  rather  than  acknowledge'that  they  must 
have  cultivated  some  arts,  at  least,  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  ourselves,  we  make  use  of  the  most  sot- 
tish hypothesis  to  account  for  the  formation  of  Stone- 
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henge  and  similar  monumenU.  Not  only  country- 
people,  but  grave  scholars,  have  coDJectured  that  these 
immense  stones  are  a  composition  of  sand,  wHh  some- 
thing else,  which  our  ancestors  kneaded  together,  and, 
ilratum  super  stratum,  composed  these  huge  stones,  as 
the  tinners  in  Cornwall  do  their  coble -houses." 

The  party  lodged  at  Amesbury.  On  inquiring  of  the 
waiter  whether  there  were  any  religious  people  there, 
he  replied,  that  there  was  a  people  who  had  left  the 
Church,  and  were  much  under  the  direction  of  a  baker. 
This  person,  whose  name  was  Edwards,  several  of  them, 
headed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  went  in  search  of;  and,  having 
found  him,  discovered  that  he  had  come  to  Amesbury 
on  purpose  to  introduce  Methodism  into  it,  which,  dur- 
[  ing  upwardsof  thirty  years,  had  been  attempted  in  vain, 
until  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  society  and  raising  a 
congregation. 

"Hie  tourists  visited  Old  Sarum  also,  which  Mr.  Clarke, 
having  minutely  examined  it,  thus  described  : — "  To  me 
this  was  a  very  high  treat :  we  found  here  the  remains 
of  a  very  ancient  city  and  fortress,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
trench,  which  still  l>ears  a  most  noble  appearance.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  cnstle  or  citadel  stood  ;  and  seve- 
ral remains  of  a  very  thick  wall,  built  all  of  flint  stone, 
cemented  tiwelher  with  a  kind  of  everlasting  mortar. 
What  is  remarkable,  these  ruins  are  still  considered  in 
Ihe  British  constitution  as  an  inhabited  cily,  and  send  two 
mcnibers  to  Parliament.  Within  the  breadth'  of  a  field 
from  this  noble  hill,  there  is  a  small  public-house,  the 

L  only  dwelling  within  a  very  great  space,  and  containing 
a  very  few  persons  ;  which,  excepting  the  crows,  hens, 
and  magpies,  are  the  only  beings  which  the  worthy 
members  nave  to  represent  in  the  British  Senate."  But, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  those  feathered  bipeds  have  been 

,   disfranchised. 

In  looking  over  Wilton  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Pem- 
broke, Mr.  Clarke  was  much  gratified  by  the  collection 
of  antique  sculptures ;  but  woikmen  were  u  the  house, 
and  all  was  in  confusion.  He  was  mortified,  and  the 
noble  owner  would  not  have  been  less  mortified,  at  seeing 
*  many  of  these  invaluable  relics  of  aniiquity  injured, 
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and  in  the  progress  of  being  injured,  by  the  joioers, 
plasterers,  &c.  &c.,  who  bad  even  erected  ihcit  benches 
against  ecmc  of  the  linest  productions  of  the  sculptors 
of  ancicDt  Greece."  The  English  are  ilrangeiy  insenBibla  I 
to  tlie  beauiieB  of  art,  especially  in  sculpture.  I 

They  likewise  visited  Wardout  Castle,  llie  seat  of  tha 
Earl  of  Arundel,  a  Catholic  oobleman.  Mr.  Clacke  was 
partJculaity  struck  with  Spagnoletti's  picture  of  the  Death 
of  Christ.  "  He  is  represented,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
his  son,  "  as  just  taken  down  from  (he  cross,  the  coun- 
tenance indescribably  expressive  of  death,  and  yet  highly 
digniiied,  fully  verifying  the  words,  '  No  man  taketh  my 
life  from  me:  1  give  up  my  life  for  (he  sheep,  I  lay  it 
down  that  I  may  take  it  again.'  You  could  see,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture,  that  '  he  was  free  among  the 
dead.'  Free;  —  at  liberty  to  resume  his  life  whenever 
he  pleased,  as  he  had  given  it  up  according  lo  his  own 
good  pleasure." 

ilis  daughter  kneeled  before  the  altar :  and  this,  with 
the  devout  obeisances  of  the  steward,  who  ccmducted 
llie  party,  gave  Mr.  Clarke  occasion  to  observe,  "To 
superficial  and  irreligious  minds  all  this  might  appear 
superstition :  but  I  confess,  where  I  meet  with  so  much 
solemnity,  decorum,  and  reverence,  1  feel  no  hesitation 
to  ascribe  these  acts  to  a  more  heavenly  principle.  He 
who  can  enter  a  church  or  a  chapel,  or  any  place  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God,  as  he  does  into  his  own 
habitation,  or  into  tbat  of  his  horses,  which  is  a  very 
common  case,  has,  in  my  opinion,  no  proper  notion  of 
religious  worship,  and  is  never  likely  to  derive  much 
edification  to  his  own  aout  from  his  attendance  on  the 
ordinances  of  God."  While  some  will  view  these  re- 
marks as  an  apology  for  religious  error,  others  will  admire 
them  as  evincing  a  tolerant  and  liberal  disposition. 

The  next  place  which  they  visited  was  Foothill  Abbey, 
whose  gorgeous  splendour  did  not  please  Mr.  Clarke  ;  he 
delighting  iu  whal  was  chaste  and  classical,  rather  than  in 
what  was  m^ely  costly.  He  was  much  better  gratified 
by  an  inspec*on  of  ihe  house  and  grounds  at  Ktourton, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Hoare,  Baronet.     Here  he 
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he  had  visited,  a  well-arranged,  thougti  not  very  extea- 
■ive,  library  of  good  books. 

Mr.  Clarke  returned  from  this  little  tour,  in  which  he 
had  wen  many  objects  that  interested  him,  and  had 
{MTticularty  gratitkd  his  tastfi  for  antiquities,  in  an  in- 
vigorated state  both  of  body  and  mind. 

It  was  impossible  that  he  could  produce  worLs  of  so 
mnch  research  as  those  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
or  occupy  himself  on  those  which  had  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted, without  attractina;  the  attention  of  his  learned 
coo  temporaries.  The  celebrated  Piofes&oc  Porson  was 
one  of  his  literary  friends,  and  entertained  u  high  opinion 
of  his  learning  and  abilities.  A  mutual  friend  requested 
the  Professor  to  interpose  with  the  heads  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  in  order  to  procure  Mr.  Clarke  the  di- 
pfoma  of  M.A.  As  soon  as  he  hearil  of  it,  he  wrote  to 
the  Professor,  that  the  request  had  been  made  entirely 
trithout  his  knowledge,  and  added,  "  I  have  such  high 
notions  of  literarjr  merit,  and  the  academical  disttnc- 
lioas  to  which  it  is  entitled,  that  I  could  not  in  con- 
■cience  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  in  my  own  behalf, 
ID^  step  to  possess  the  one  or  to  assume  the  other.  Every 
:duitg  of  this  kind  should  come,  not  ouly  unbought,  but 
■Bsoliciled.  1  should  as  soon  think  of  being  learned  by 
4|Koxy,  as  of  procuring  academical  honours  by  influence ; 
iBd,  could  one  farthing  purchase  me  the  highest  degree 
Bnder  the  sun,  I  would  not  give  it."  But  it  was  too  late 
Jo  remonstrate  :  for,  at  the  close  of  the  month  in  which 
Ibe  preceding  lines  were  written,  January,  IR07,  he  re- 
vived a  letter  from  his  friend,  Professor  Beotley,  an- 
nouncing to  him,  that,  on  his  motion,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Scott,  promoter  in  the  faculty,  the  University  and 
Xiag't  College,  Aberdeen,  had,  on  that  day  (January  31), 
conferred  upon  him  (Mr.  Clarke)  the  degree  of  Master 
"  Arts,  as  "  Member  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
ihester,  and  author  of  several  literary  works  of 
iMtit."  Professor  Bentley  concluded  by  remarking,  that 
'he  did  not  consider  this  as  the  measure  of  his  friend's 
Vent,  but  only  as  a  >tep,  and  that,  "  while  he  liTed,  he 
riionld  not  cease  to  endeavour  to  promote  his  honour 
•■d  fame."     It  was  not  long  before  these  efforts  proved 
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successful ;  for,  in  March,  1808,  Mr.  Clarke,  without  any 

{)revious  intimation  of  the  intended  honour,  received  a 
etter  from  his  learned  friend,  congratulating  him  upon 
having  received,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  the  highest 
designation  in  its  gift — that  of  LL.D.  In  acknow- 
ledging this  new  literary  honour,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Clarke  observed,  "  Were  even  other  motives 
wanting,  this  would  induce  me  to  pay  such  respect  to 
every  part  of  my  moral  and  literary  conduct,  that,  if  no 
act  of  mine  could  honour,  none  should  discredit,  a  Uni- 
versity which  has  been  the  Alma  Mater  of  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  Uie  Republic  of  Letters."  The  two 
diplomas  of  M.A.  and  LL.D.  were  sent  to  Mr.  Clarke  in 
the  most  honourable  and  flattering  manner,  the  College 
refusing  to  accept  even  the  customary  clerk's  fees  given 
on  such  occasions. 

Among  the  numerous  friends  that  Mr.  Clarke  had 
gained  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  community,  was  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Robert  Morrison,  who,  in  the  year  1807, 
first  left  this  country  for  China.  With  that  excellent 
man,  laborious  missionary,  and  respectable  scholar,  Mr. 
Clarke  carried  on  a  correspondence,  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage, for  many  years ;  for,  while  Mr.  Morrison's  ac- 
counts of  China  and  its  inhabitants  were  matters  of  great 
interest  to  the  inquisitive  mind  of  Mr.  Clarke,  his  intel- 
ligence concerning  the  progress  of  literature  and  religion 
at  home,  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  voluntary  exile. 
It  would  too  much  extend  this  narrative  to  make  quo- 
tations from  this  correspondence ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Mr.  Morrison,  who  addresses  his  friend  in 
the  primitive  style  of  **  Dear  Brother,"  concludes  his 
first  letter  in  these  words,  "  Be  particular  in  not  attach- 
ing Rev.  to  my  name."  We  suspect  that  many  Chris- 
tian ministers  of  the  present  day,  if  they  spoke  their  real 
mind,  would  not  adopt  this  form  of  expression  without 
expunging  the  negative.  The  title  in  question  has  been 
seen  in  the  hats,  in  the  gloves,  and  on  the  doors,  of  mi- 
nisters, who  never  received  episcopal  ordination ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  presume,  that  it  was  placed  there  by 
the  hands  of  the  owners,  or  according  to  their  orders. 
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At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  1807,  which  was  held 
in  Liverpool,  Mr.  Clarke  projected  a  plan  of  benevolence, 
which,  having  been  examined,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Minutes,  and  in  the  Magazine,  together  with  an 
Address  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Methodist 
Societies,  soliciting  subscriptions,  which  address  Mr. 
Clarke  was  requested  to  draw  up.  The  proposition  was, 
that  an  asylum,  or  a  college,  should  be  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  large  town,  healthily  situated,  where  the 
necessaries  of  life  might  be  had  cheap,  for  the  reception 
of ''  superannuated  preachers,  and  the  widows  of  those 
who  had  died  in  our  Lord's  work."  In  numerous  pro- 
posed rules,  provision  was  made  against  the  possible 
abuse  of  such  an  institution.  But,  not,  certainly,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Methodist  Societies,  this  excellent  scheme, 
which  reflects  so  much  honour  on  the  promoter,  was 
altogether  unsuccessful ;  and  many  a  widow,  whose 
husband's  life  was  prematurely  sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  has  been  allowed  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  unaided  by  those  who  ought  to  have  gladly 
supplied  her  every  need. 

In  September,  1807,  Mr.  Clarke  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  work,  en  tided  ''  A  Concise  View  of  the  Suc- 
cession of  Sacred  Literature ;"  but  he  was  prevented,  by 
the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  from  completing  it ; 
and  it  remained  imperfect  till  the  year  1831,  when  his 
son,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  by  the  addition  of 
a  second  volume,  brought  it  to  a  clos^. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  academic&I  honours  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Clarke,  were  as  nothing,  compared  with  those 
wnich,  without  hia  knowledge,  awaited  him  in  ihe  com- 
mencement of  the  year  I80S.  In  February  of  that  year, 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  recommended  to  the  Coni- 
mifisioners  of  Public  Records,  by  Mr.  Charles  Abbot,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou&e  of  Commoos,  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  whom  he  was  known  by  his  Biblio- 
graphical writings  only,  as  a  fit  person  to  undertake  the 
office  of  collecting  and  arranging  those  State  Papers 
ivhich  might  serve  to  complete  and  continue  Rynier's 
Fcedera.  This  department  bad  lain  unoccupied  from 
the  date  of  the  CommissioD,  a  period  of  seven  years, 
none  being  found  willing,  or,  if  willing,  qualified,  to  fill 
it;  and  yet  the  completion  and  continuation  of  that 
work  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  for  which  the 
Commission  had  issued.  Mr.  John  Caley,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Commission,  was  appointed  to  negociate  with  Dr. 
Clarke ;  and  they  met  at  Mr.  Butterworth's.  Mr. 
Caley  disclosed  the  object  for  which  he  soug;ht  the  in- 
terview ;  but,  as  he  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  specify 
what  it  was  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
"  his  Majesty's  Government  could  employ  so  obscure  an 
individual  as  himself,"he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
a  conditional  answer,  in  which  he  was  informed,  that,  if 
there  was  any  way  in  which,  in  addition  to  his  present 
sacred  duties,  be  (Dr.  Clarke)  could  serve  his  king  and 
his  country,  it  must  be  his  duty  to  embrace  it.  This, 
however,  was  of  course  received  as  a  favourable  answer  ; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Caley  personally  communicated 
to  him  the  preciBe  nature  of  the  duties  which  were  es- 
pected  from  nim,  adding  that  the  Commissioners  desired 
him  to  begin  by  drawing  up  an  Essay  on  the  work.  Dr. 
Clarke,  surprised  at  the  nature  of  the  labour  marked  out  J 
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for  him,  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  by  alleging, that, 
however  willing,  he  was  not  qualiAed  to  peribrm  it.     At 
this  the  well-inatnicted  Secretary  smiled  incredulously, 
and,  by  promises  of  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  en- 
couraged hiiQ  to  begin  the  taslc.    The  reluctance  of  the 
Doctor  was  at  length  so  far  overcome,  that  he  began  the 
Essay  required,  fully  determined,  however,  to  proceed  no 
further  than  to  its  completion.     This  document,  when 
completed,  received  the  unqualilicd  approbation  of  the 
Commissioners,  who,  regardless  of  the  author's  wishes  to 
I   retire  from  a  labour  to  which  he  felt  himself  unequal, 
I  immediately  made  him  a  Sub-commissioner,  assigning 
T  bim  the  department  of  collating  the  required  State  Pa- 
I  fen,  with  power  to  engage  assistants. 
I       Before  matters  had  proceeded  thus  far.   Dr.  Clarke 
I  consulted  his  ministerial  brethren  on  the  subject.     The 
Tolluwing  is  bis  account  of  their  different  opinions :  — 
"  Some  said,   '  It  will  prevent  your  going  on  in   the 
'   work  of  the  ministry.'    Others,  '  It  is  a  trick  of  the  Devil 
I   to  prevent  your  usefulness.'     Others,  '  It  may  rather  be 
J  a  call  of  Divine  Providence  to  greater  usefulness  than 
I  formerly  ;  and,  seeing  you  compromise  nothing  by  it,  and 
I  >iay   still  preach.  Sic,  as  usual,  accept  it,  in   God's 
i  same.'     Othen,  '  If  Mr,  Wesley  were  alive,  he  would 
I  consider  it  a  call  of  God  to  you  ;  and  so  close  in  with  it 
f  without  hesitation.' " 

Though  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  his  accepting 
I  Ae  onerous,  though  honourable  post,  assigned  him  ;  yet, 
f  M  some  entertained  an  opinion  that  it  was  a  trick  of 
I'Satan.  Dr.  Clarke's  indisposition  to  the  work  was 
I  increased  rather  than  otherwise.  But  tlie  persuasions 
I  of  the  Commissioners  prevailed :  and,  on  the  understand- 
I  ing  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  whenever  a 
Itubstitute  could  be  procured,  he  consented  to  proceed; 
I  but  no  such  person  appeared  during  the  long  course  of 
lea  years. 
Of  his  labours  under  Government,  Dr.  Clarke  has 

S'ven   (he  following  brief   general    account :  — "  The 
apartment  of  the  Ftcdera  was  not  the  only  work  la 
I  which  1  wat  obliged  to  attend,  during  the  time  I  acted 
f  vndet  thia  CommiuiOD.     1  had  to  methodiie  and 
I  2 
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range  the  collections  of  persons  who  were  employed  in 
other  departments ;  and  the  state  of  the  transcripts, 
which  were  sometimes  on  bad  paper,  and  generally  in  a 
careless  hand,  afforded  me  great  perplexity  and  trouble. 
When  such  were  sent  in  to  the  Commissioners,  out  of 
which  they  could  make  nothing,  without  such  a  con- 
sumption of  time  as  would  ill  comport  with  their  office ; 
the  recommendation  of  Lords  Colchester  and  Glenbervie 
used  to  conclude  the  business  : — '  Let  them  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Clarke  :  he  will  arrange  and  describe  them.'  I  was 
also  employed  to  make  general  searches  through  all  the 
Records  of  the  nation,  relative  to  the  Licentia  Regis, 
necessary  for  the  currency  of  papal  bulls,  especially  such 
as  affected  the  King's  prerogative,  or  the  privileges  or 
safety  of  the  nation.  This  was  a  laborious  search  ;  but 
the  fruits  of  it  produced  a  mass  of  evidence  relative  to 
the  continual  exertions  of  the  Papal  See  to  seize  on  all 
the  power,  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  of  the 
British  empire,  and  to  make  the  Parliament  its  tool,  and 
the  King  its  deputy." 

In  another  place  he  says,  *'  The  work  was  to  collect 
from  all  the  archives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  all  authen- 
tic state  papers,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  accession  of 
George  IIL  ;  to  arrange  and  illustrate  them  in  frequent 
reports  to  the  Right  Hon.  His  Majesty's  Commissioners 
on  the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose 
of  '  completing  and  continuing  that  collection  of  state 
papers  called  "  Rymer's  Foedera," '  of  which  I  have 
carried  nearly  four  volumes  folio  through  the  press. 
Many  endeavoured  to  carp  at  the  work  ;  but  their  teeth 
were  broken  in  their  attempt  to  gnaw  the  file." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Bath,  dated 
March  26th,  1808,  we  find  a  sportive  account  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  novel  situation.  The  required 
essay  on  **  the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  a  com- 
pilation from  unedited  and  latent  records,  to  form  a 
supplement  and  continuation  to  Rymer's  Foedera," 
was  to  be  produced  in  fourteen  days.  **  These  records," 
writes  the  Doctor  to  his  old  friend,  "  were  to  be 
found  in, — 1.  The  British  Museum.  2.  The  Tower. 
3.  The  Chapter  House,  Westminster.     4.  The  Rolls' 
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5.  The  Slnte  Paper  Office.  6.  The  Privy 
Office.  7,  The  Signet  Office.  It  was  in  vain 
1^  1  did  not  know  the  contents  of  these  repo- 
sitories, and  could  not  describe,  and  had  not  now  lime 
to  examine  them  :  write  I  must.  '  The  Commissioners 
have  desired  you  to  prepare  this  essay.'  Well,  I  thought, 
for  the  honour  of  my  God,  and  for  the  credit  of  my 
people,  1  will  put  my  shoulder  to  s  »h«l  deeply  atnck 
in  the  roud,  end  raise  it  if  I  can.  To  do  any  thing 
to  effect,  f  must  examine  sixty  folio  volumes,  ivith 
numerous  collateral  evidence,  and  write  on  a  subject 
(Diplomatics)  on  which  I  had  never  tried  my  pen,  and 
in  circumstances,  too,  the  most  unfriendly,  as  I  was  era- 
ployed  in  the  Quarterly  Visitation  of  the  Classes  during 
,lhe  whole  time  I  1  thought,  I  prayed,  I  read  ;  and,  like 
John  Bunyan,  '  I  pulled,  and,  as  I  pulled,  it  came.'  To 
be  short,  my  essay  was  completed,  and  sent  into  the 
'Commissioners,  this  day  se'nnight.  At  (he  same  time,  I 
•enl  them  word,  that  I  waa  an  '  Itinerant  Preacher 
imong  the  people  called  Methodists,  lately  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  J,  Wesley,  decea.ied.'  Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Creighlon,  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
oompletest  things  of  the  kind  ever  drawn  up.  As  soon 
,U  the  Speaker,  who  is  the  soul  of  the  Record  Commis- 
iBon,  heard  that  the  Essay  was  done,  he  sent  for  it  from 
'the  Secretary.  What  impression  it  made  on  him  I  cannot 
Jastly  say,  and  cannot  yet  fully  know,  as  the  Annual 
'Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  yesterday.  But  the 
'Secretary  called  on  Mr.  Buttern'orth  on  Tuesday,  and 
'•aid,  '  Mr.  Butterworth,  I  can  give  you  no  official  in- 
-fermation  concerning  Dr.  Clarke's  lisny,  as  the  Com- 
■  nissioners  have  not  yet  sat;  but  I  can  say  to  you  cvb 
•tUtntio,  that  it  will  be  received  favourably  ;  yes,  Mr.  But- 
terworth, I  can  say  in  confidence  that  it  will  be  received 
TCTT  favourably.' ' 

To  give  sucn  on  account  of  Dr.  Clarke's  labours  as  a 
'Bub-commissioner  of  Public  Records,  as  might  afford  an 
adequate  idea  of  their  importance  and  extent,  would  re- 
i]uire  many  times  the  space  which  we  can  afford  to  this 
part  of  hia  hinlory.  We  shall,  llierefore,  confine  ourselves 
to  such  points  chiefly  as  may  serve  to  show  bow  * 
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qualified,  arier  all,  be  proved  biroidf,  and  nith  what  de- 
ference his  various  sug^slions  were  received.  At  his 
recomiDetidation,  ihe  period  of  time  to  be  comprised  in  the 
work  was  considerably  enlarged;  and  it  was  resolved, 
that,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  teign  of  the  first 
Henry,  and  closing;  with  ttie  Revolution,  it  should  extend 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  accession  of  the  third 
George,  the  period  embraced  by  the  F<£dera  being  that 
comprised  between  Henry  1,  and  the  first  six  years  of 
Charles  II.  during  the  Usurpation. 

r^     ^       .    ^ .-,  approved  of  the  plan  of 


proceeding  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke  i: 
which  it  appears  that  more  than  twice  & 
iiimeraied  ii   ' '   '  "      '    " 
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1  his  Etsay,  from 
as  many  reposito- 
s  letter  to  Mr.  Roberts,  had 
been  learched,  for  documents  not  included  by  Rymer, 
or  which  might  be  necetsary  for  the  continuation  of  his 
work  1  and  that  all  of  them  afforded  materials  for  the 
supplement,  or  the  continuation,  or  for  both,  the  old 
English  annalists  and  historians  being  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  sources ;  for,  though  Rymer  had  derived  con- 
siderable aid  from  them,  yet  there  remained  behind  many 
valuable  inslmments.  the  originals  of  which  had  disap- 
peared. A  synopsis,  subjoined  to  the  Essay,  was  re- 
turned to  Dr.  Clarke,  to  be  filled  up  as  by  him  proposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  specimen,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  was  directed  to  procure  him 
admission  to  the  several  public  offices  and  libraries 
which  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult.  The 
Commissioneis  further  ordered,  that  "  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
should  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Sop- 
pIcmcDt  to  Rymer,  and  for  the  first  volume  of  the  con- 
tinuation ;  specifying,  in  his  synopsis,  all  the  articles 
which  he  may  propose  to  insert." 

On  receiving  these  orders,  Dr.  Clarke  again  expressed 
to  Mr.  Caley  his  doubts  of  bebg  able  to  accomplish  the 
task  imposed  upon  him  :  but  he  proceeded.  He  bad 
not  long  been  engaged  in  making  researches  in  the 
British  Museum,  when  he  found  that  neither  would  the 
hours  during  which  the  reading-rooms  in  that  inatitutiou 
were   open,  comport    with    his    ministerial   and   < 
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official  engagements ;  nor  could  he  and  his  auistants 
prosecute  tbeir  labours  in  the  presence  of  other  students 
frequenting  the  Museum,  without  disturbing  the  quiet 
necessary  to  profound  study.  A  prirate  room  was  con- 
Mquently  assigned  him. 

la  communicating  to  the  Speaker  his  desire  to  ex- 
tfae  aucieut  Irish  records,  because  he  believed  that 
the  historians  of  that  country  had  dealt  much  in  idle 
legends,  to  the  probable  exclusion  of  instruments  of  great 
diplomatic  importance,  Dr.  Clarke  repeated  his  doubt< 
of  his  ability  tx>  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  Commissioners. 
"  1  vish,"  he  said,  "  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost,  to 
pronde  materials  to  supply  all  deficiencies  in  the  Fodera, 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  death  of  King  John  : 
farther  than  this,  I  dare  not  at  present  engage,  lest  both 
my  health  and  abilities  should  be  found  inadequate  to 
the  task.  I  deeply  feel  the  responsibility  of  my  situation  : 
I  am  to  labour,  not  only  for  my  own  credit  (that  is  a 
feather  in  the  business),  but  for  the  honour  of  the 
Record  Commissioo,  and  for  tiiat  of  the  nation.  By 
long  studies,  disadvantageousty  circumstanced,  &c.,  and 
by  the  very  severe  duties  of  my  office,  which  I  have 
unremittedly  filled  up  for  twenty-eight  years  ;  I  am,  at 
the  afe  of  forty-six,  considerably  worn  down  ;  and  can* 
not  bear,  without  present  injury,  even  one  half  of  that 
fatigue  which  I  formerly  passed  through  without  feeling  the 
burden.  It  is  on  thisground  alone,  that  1  beg  leave.  Sir,  to 
■ay,  that,  though  I  shall  pursue  my  present  task  with  as 
much  leal  and  diligence  as  possible ;  yet,  if  any  proper 
person  offer  himself,  for  this  important  work,  on  whosa 
fitness  and  strength  dependence  may  be  reasonably  placed, 
I  hope  the  Right  Hon.  the  Commissioners  will  forget 
me  in  the  business,  and  readily  employ  that  adequate 
person," 

But  no  such  person  made  his  appearance ;  and,  not-  i 
willisianding  his  misgivings,  his  injured  health,  and  b  j 
variety  of  impediments.  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  with  the 
work.  Much  del^  was  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Jannton,  the  Doctor's  assistant.  This  able  andwell- 
tafonncd  young'  man,  possessing  a  fine  classical  taste 
ind  agreat  thirst  for  learning,  became  disgusted  wii' 
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barbarous  and  unentertainiDg  documents  which  it 
his  business  to  copy ;  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
a  fit  successor  to  him  could  be  found.  At  length,  Dr. 
Steinhauer  was  engaged,  a  man  whose  learning  and  dili- 
gence well  qualified  him  for  the  work ;  but  he  had  un* 
dermined  his  constitution  by  the  closeness  of  his  early 
application  to  study ;  and,  being  overtaken  by  misfortunes, 
was  carried  off  by  dropsy  in  the  chest,  a  short  time  after 
his  association  with  Dr.  Clarke.  To  him  immediately 
succeeded  Mr.  F.  H.  Holbrooke,  who  continued  as  Dr. 
Clarke's  assistant  as  long  as  he  himself  remained  under 
the  Commission,  and  has  since  greatly  assisted  in  canry'^ 
ing  on  the  work. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Clarke's  laborious  and  rigid  in- 
quiries was  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  for  deviating 
considerably  from  the  original  plan  ;  and,  instead  of 
furnishing  a  supplement  to  Rymer,  for  printing  an  en- 
tirely new  edition  of  his  work.  It  became  evident  that 
his  labours  were  imperfect  in  several  respects ;  but  parti- 
cularly in  so  far  as  he  had  included  some  documents  of 
doubtful  authority,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  was  as  clear  as  their  importance  was  great. 
The  Doctor  communicated  his  new  plan  to  the  Commia- 
sioners,from  whom  he  received  immediate  orders  to  prepare 
the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Rymer  accordingly  ; 
and  he  was  also  desired  to  propose  a  plan  for  carrying 
on  the  continuation  concurrently. 

One  of  those  documents  which,  though  they  had 
passed  current  with  Rymer,  were  repudiated  by  Dr. 
Clarke  as  unworthy  of  credit,  was,  the  Letter  of  Vetus 
de  Monte,  or  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  to  Leo- 
pold, Duke  of  Austria,  exculpating  Richard  I.  from  the 
murder  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  This  occurred, 
in  Rymer,  under  the  year  1192.  The  story  was,  that 
the  Marquis  was  murdered  by  two  of  the  desperate  fol- 
lowers of  that  chief  of  the  Hassanian  dynasty,  who 
had  disguised  themselves  like  Christian  monks,  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  streets  of  Tyre,  when  returning  from 
dining  with  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais ;  that  they  were  im- 
mediately seized  and  put  to  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ture, but  that  they  suffered  death  without  making  any 
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confesEion  ;  and  that,  as  our  Richard  I,  was  then  at  open 
VBriance  with  the  Marquis,  the  soBpicion  of  manj  of  the 
princes  of  the  Crii*aJe  fell  heavily  upon  him  ;  which 
leaching  the  ears  of  the  Old  Han  of  the  Mountaioj  he 
ftditresaed  the  letter  to  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria. 

But  the  result  of  Dr.  Clarke's  researches  and  reaaoD- 
o  throw  considerable  doubt  iipoii  this  mode  of 
'  OBtablishing  the  authenticity  of  the  document.     In  the 
first  place,  he  found  it  totally  devoid  of  any  internal 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  originated  with  the  Arab  chief. 
BromptoD,  from  whom  Rymer  appears  to  have  copied  it, 
rravefy  infomis  us,  that  it  was  obtained  from  Vetus  de 
Monte  by  means  of  a  legation  from  Richaril ;  but,  as  he 
makes  it  conclude  with  the  Papal  benediction,  *'  Bene 
valcle,"  we  mast  either  suppose  that  he  has  corrupted  It, 
I  M  that  it  is  a  forgery.   The  fact  is,  that  a  crafty  Church- 
man was  the  real  writer.     Dr.  Clarke  discovered  it  in 
the  Imagines  Historiarum  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  who.  in 
1 181 ,  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  who  declares  that  he 
lecetved  it  from  William  Limgchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
with  the  desire  that  be  would  insert  it  among  his  Chro- 
nicles.    "  This  letter,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,    "  now  rests 
.   with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  i  and  I  believe  it  will  be  impoa- 
'   lible  to  trace  itfrom  him  to  Mount  Lebanon.     Hewasa 
I  Norman  of  mean  extraction,  who  had  address  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  gain  the  confidence  of  King  Richard  ; 
■o  that  we  find  him  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ely,  made 
Chancellor,  and  Papal  Legate,  all  in  one  year  (1189), 
the  first  year  of  Richard's  accession;  who,  when  he 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  \e.(t  him  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
m  conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  five 
otiien.     Behaving  himself  insolently  in  this  office,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  Regency  in   1191  ;  but  was  after 
1  wards,  in  1193,  restored  by  the  King,  whom  he  visited 
I  while  prisoner  at  Vienna,  ana  by  whom  he  was  invariably 
]  lupporied  against   all    his  adversaries.      He  sent  the 
I  Sheikh's  letter  to  Ralph  de  Diceto,  probably  in  the  year 
119.1,  after  he  bad  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  Kuigat 
Vienna  ;  it  being  highly  necessary  to  vindicate  the  cha- 
ncter  of  his  sovereign  and  friend,  from  being  accessory 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  will 
I  5 
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he  wu  loudly  charged  in  every  court  of  Europe ;  and 
the  more  necesaary  ut  thU  lime,  when  an  immense  suia 
uf  money  (lUO.OOO  marks)  must  be  raised  for  the 
King's  lausom,  from  his  already  impoverished  subjects." 

Besides  tliose  iustrumeiiLs  which  were  deiicieiit  in 
aulliorily.  Dr.  Claike  rccununendcd  the  omissioo  ot 
others,  which,  on  various  accounts,  he  deemed  inadmi** 
silile.  Among  these  were  the  royal  acts  of  oblirioa. 
"  To  publish  inch  pardons,"  he  observes,  "  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  at  full  length,  where  the  famihes 
still  icmain.is  a  (irosecutiou  much  more  dreadful  than 
that  which  the  royal  clemency  had  disarmed  :  it  is  a 
visiting  the  crimes  of  tho  parents  upou  Ibeir  cliildren, 
not  only  to  ihc  third  and  fourth,  but  in  many  cases  to  the 
twentieth  generation,  and  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  state." 
Whatever  degree  of  justness  there  may  be  in  these 
animadversions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  Doctor's 
objections  may  be  turned  against  himself,  in  relation  to 
his  exposure  of  the  conduct  observed  towards  him  when 
at  Kingswood.  But  it  may  be  remarked  in  brief,  that, 
if  all  faults  were  suppressed  the  publication  of  which 
might  give  pain  to  the  descendanls  or  surviving  friends  of 
those  concerned  in  them,  the  details  of  history  would  be 
exceedingly  imperfect,  and  many  valuable  lessons  of 
wanting  and  instruction  be  lost  to  mankind. 

Among  those  documents  which,  having  been  omitted 
by  Rymer,  were  incorporated  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  new 
edition  of  the  Fcedera,  were  many  curious  letters  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  tlie  Magna  Charta,  and 
Charta  de  Foresta,  and  the  modifications,  explana- 
tions, and  enlargements,  which  they  underwent  in  various 
reignSi  with  all  the  scries  of  state  instruments  to  which 
tliey  gave  rise. 

In  the  execution  of  his  Herculean  task,  Dr.  Clarke 
encountered  much  labour  and  many  difficulties.  He 
was  not  always  seconded  efficiently,  many  instnimenls 
and  state  papers  being  copied  with  such  reprehensible 
carelessness,  as  greatly  to  impair  their  authenticity  ;  and 
some  BO  conupted,  that  even  conjectural  criticism  could 
not  reitora  them  to  common  sense  aud  consistency. 
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Afkr  labouriDg  much  at  several  of  such,  which,  tiad  ihey 
beeo  correct,  would  have  been  of  great  importance,  not 
beiog  able  to  discover  the  griginals,  the  Doctor  was 
obliged  to  throw  them  aside. 

In  1 8 1 1 ,  Dr.  Clarke  went  to  Dublin  in  quest  of  diplo- 
matic and  other  state  papers.  He  examined  all  the 
depoaitories  of  the  public  records,  and  considered  it 
fortunate  that  a  commission  had  been  established  fot 
tfaat  country.  Dispersion  and  destruction  had  already 
made  rapid  progress;  but,  through  the  ttileots  ana 
industry  of  the  commissioners,  order  waa  beginning  to 
•rise  out  of  confusion.  Some  of  those  state  papers  which 
be  brought  to  England,  were  found  in  the  libraries  of 
private  gentlemen,  owing,  probably,  to  the  long-disturbed 
Hale  uf  the  country. 

While  engaged  in  the  labours  which  we  have  thus 
imperfectly  described.  Dr.  Clarke's  health  was  so  much 
injured  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  London 
into  the  country.  They  alone  were  quite  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  any  man  ;  but  they  formed  only  one  part  of 
tbc  various  avocations  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  was  engaged. 
He  was  simultaneously  occupied  with  his  Commentary, 
with  ministerial  duties,  with  attendance  in  the  committee 
meetings  of  the  Bible  Society,  and,  in  short,  with  nume- 
rous concerns,  that  drew  upon  his  time,  and  conspired 
to  exhaust  his  strength.  Such  was  the  value  set  upon 
his  talents  and  bis  industry,  that,  though  the  distance 
of  his  residence  from  the  press,  and  the  seat  of  his 
Government  employment,  actuated  him  on  three  different 
occasions  to  send  in  his  resignation  to  the  Commts- 
siooers,  these  were  severally  refused.  But,  when  at 
length  they  found,  that,  owing  to  his  removal  from  Lon- 
don, he  could  not  carry  on  the  work  without  many 
mteriuptions,  his  desire  to  retire  was  accepted;  and 
•ccordmgly,  at  a  Board  of  the  Commission,  tearing  dale 
tlie  34th  of  March,  1819,  the  duties  which  he  had  been 
performJDg  were  transferred  to  their  Secretary.  We  find, 
Dom  a  note  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  almost  all  the  opera- 
tions under  that  Commission  were  closed  at  the  date  just 
Bicationed,  and  that  he  had  acted  under  it,  from  March, 
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Three  days  before  he  was  released  from  his  arduouv 
task,  he  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Colchester  (the  then 
late  Speaker),  in  which  the  writer  observes,  **  You  have 
and  ever  have  had,  throu«:h  your  long  and  successful 
labours  under  the  Record  Commission,  my  entire  confi- 
dence and  approbation." 

The  following  extract  from  a  document,  dated 
March  30,  1819,  will  show  what  were  his  own  feelings 
on  this  occasion :  —  '*  Here  I  register  my  thanks  to 
God,  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  who  has 
enabled  me  to  conduct  this  most  difficult  and  delicate 
work  for  ten  years,  with  credit  to  myself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  his  Majesty's  Government.  During  that  time,  I 
have  been  required  to  solve  many  difficult  questions^ 
and  illustrate  many  obscurities  ;  in  none  of  which  have 
I  ever  failed,  though  the  subjects  were  such  as  were  by 
no  means  familiar  to  me,  havmg  had  little  of  an  antiqua- 
rian, and  nothing  of  a  forensic,  education.  I  began  the 
work  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  did  every  thing  I 
could  to  avoid  the  employment ;  but  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  some  persons  high  in  power,  who  had 
in  vain,  for  seven  years,  endeavoured  to  find  some  per- 
son to  undertake  the  task." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


r That  we  might  give  asucnnclandan  unbrotea  account 
I  of  Dr.  Clarke's  labours  under  Government,  wc  have  anli- 
I  cipaied  tevenil  years  of  his  busy  and  eventful  life.     We 
r  must  now  return  to  the  siiminer  of    180R,  at  which 
I  period  be  had  accomplished   three  years  of  luiuistenal 
I  ntd  pastoral  labour  in  the  London  circuit.     A  careful 
■  •conomy  of  time,  the  key  to  liis  success  in  whatever  he 
c'Bndertook,  was  that  which  enabled  him  to  perform  so 
llDBny  and  such  various  duties  conjointly.     Thus,  while 
I  occupied  with  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of  national 
records,  and  with  his  Commentary,  he  did  not  neglect 
his  long -established  practice  of  visiting  the  sick ;  for, 
ia  such  visits,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  proper  object. 
Social  as  he  was  in  his  dispOBitlon,  in  simply  pastoral 
calls  he  uniformly  avoided  the  topics  of  general  conver- 
sation. 
With  all  hia  economy,  however,  he  could  not  longer 
I  austaia  so  great  a  weight  of  labour  and  responsibility. 
L  Partly  to  gain  some  degree  of  rest,  and  partly  to  oblige 
I  hia  relative,  Mr.  Butterwortb,  he  was  induced  to  become 
r  the  Librarian  of  the  Suney  Institution  ;  but  he  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  office,  and  resigned  at  the  termination 
of  a  year,  refusing  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  his 
services.     The  Managers,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  consli- 
tnled  him  Honorary  librarian  during  Uie  existence  of 
_  the  Institution. 

While  residing  at  the  Surrey  Institution,  be  published 
I**  A  Narrative  of  the  last  Illness  and  Death  of  Richard 
VForaon,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  in  the  University  of 
I  Cambridge.  With  a  Fac  Simile  of  an  Ancient  Greek 
f  Inscription ,  which  was  the  Chief  Subject  of  his  last  Li- 
lerary  Conversaljon."  Dr.  Clarke  had  lieen  acquainted 
[  vith  that  learned  man,  and  a  considerable  kindness  had 
I  existed  between  them,  which,  had  life  been  spared, 
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^H  would,  in  all  probability,  have  provetl  mulually  benefi- 

^B  cial.     The  Doctor  had  seeo  him  a  short  time  before  his 

^™  death,  when  they  held  the  conifersation  referred  to. 

During  the  year  1808,  Dr.  Clarke  had  the  salisfactioD 
of  negociating  the  sale  to  the  nation  of  the  private 
papers  of  Sit  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  was  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  during  the  seven 
years'  war.  They  were  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the 
CottonioD  Library  for  400/,,  and  Dr.  Clarke  look  tli«in 
himself  in  a  coach  to  the  British  Museum,  where,  ac> 

P  cording  to  the  usual  agreement  in  such  cases,  they  remain 

sealed  up  for  thirty  years  ;  in  order  that  no  individuals, 
nor  stales,  may  be  injurionsly  involved  in  the  secrets  of 
those  transactions  nhtch  they  may  bring  to  light.  Sir 
William  Forbes,  for  whom  Dr.  Clarke  managed  ibe 
business,  being  informed  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Robert  Eden 
Scott,  that  he  was  above  receiving  remuneration  for  acM 

I  of  that  kind,  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Non 

Reperta  Inscriplionum  Antiquarum. 
About  this  time,  Dr.  Clarke  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  Rev.  James  Creighton,  the  learned  and  pious 
author  of  a  Dictionaryof  the  Scripture  Proper  Names, 
to  which  he  prefixed  some  excellent  remarks  respecting 
the  Pronunciation,  Etymology,  and  Accentuation  of  the 
English  language.  In  giving  bis  opinion  on  the  prodnc- 
lion  of  his  venerable  friend,  who  also  was  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  Dr.  Clarke  entered  into  some  valuable 
crilicnt  remarks  on  the  English  language,  in  which  he 
found  great  fault  with  the  names  given  to  part  of  the 
letters  in  our  alphabet,  and  the  sounds  attributed  to  the 
different  vowels.  He  deplored,  not  only  the  innovations 
of  fashion  in  pronunciation  and  accentuation,  but  also 
the  introduction  of  eiotic  words  and  phrases.  An  ex- 
tract may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  "  Witli 
you,  Sir,"  observes  Dr.  Clarke  to  bis  reverend  cone- 
spondent,  "  I  have  long  deplored  the  ravages  made  in 
our  language  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  terms,  the 
injudicious  mode  of  accentuation,  and  the  confused 
i^idity  which  has  long  prevailed,  and  is  still  prevailiog, 
in  our  pronunciation.  Several  of  our  best  writers  have 
contributed  to  the  debasement  and  metamorphosis  oft  1 


our  language ;  some  by  introducing  Grscisms  and 
I^tiniams,  especially  tbe  latter;  and  others  by  affected 
I  tBtnu.  Dr-  Johnson  has  fanned  a  compound  language, 
prhich  may  be  called  Anglo- Latin  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he 
■kas  left  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  behind  liiin,  and 
nyeatly  bjnred  the  nervous  simplicily  of  our  lauguaga, 
■vfaile  be  has  rendered  it  more  soaorous.  But,  indeed, 
Fiach  iunovations  in  the  English  tongue  set  criticism  at 
ft  detiance,  as  we  have  scarcely  any  standard  by  which 
I  Blteratioas  and  pretended  improvements  may  be  tried  : 
ft  our  present  language  being  a  compound  from  all  the 
ft  languages  of  Europe." 

L  He  proceeds  to  observe  upon  "  the  depraved  pro- 
^AiiDciatian  used  even  by  the  higher  ranks,  as  well  as 
Ktt  the  bar,  and  on  the  stage.  If  these,"  says  he, 
K'by  their  ridiculous  mincing  and  frenchified  modes. 
Bin  ruining  our  language ;  and  the  provinces  and  coun- 
Vlies  are  not  far  behind  them,  in  sublime  grammatical 
B  corruption  ;  need  we  woniler  if  the  vulgar  herd  deal  by 
B'lriiolesale  in  that  which  is  gross  ?"  The  letter  concludes 
liinth  tome  ailments  to  prove  that  the  continental  scho- 
Bhn  have  alone  the  true  key  to  Latin  pronunciation. 
H-  Mr.  Creighlon  was  at  this  time  upon  the  verge  of  the 
Hknve,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  dated 
Hpanuary  14,  1609,  in  which  he  observes,  "  Though  you 
Bluve  doubtless  thought  often  and  seriously  about  death, 
■■yet,  when  you  come  to  stand  in  my  circumstances,  you 
IviU  probably  see  and  feel  in  a  different  manner  from 
■  what  you  have  ever  done.  I  bless  God,  I  have  no  fear 
mmu  gloomy  thought  about  me :  yet  it  is  not  what  some 
K«all  ecslacy  or  triumph  :  my  general  experience  bas  been 
■mcalm  internal  peace,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
■■uses  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  the  atoning  blood." 
•*•  Work,"  he  adds  in  conclusion,  "  while  it  is  day ; 
BiDd  remember  there  is  an  evening  before  night,  when 
guttle  can  be  doue !" 

H  The  following  is  an  interesting  extract  from  a  letter, 
■dated  July  4, 1609,  and  addressed  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  ooe 
Baf  hii  daughters  at  school :— "  Youth  is  the  time,  and 
Bihe  time  alone,  in  which  learning  can  be  attained.  I  find 
tUtat  I  con  DOW  remember  very  little  but  what  1  leaned 
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when  I  was  youDg.  I  have,  it  is  true,  acquired  many 
things  since  ;  but  it  has  been  with  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty :  and  I  find  I  cannot  retain  them,  as  I  can  thoie 
things  which  I  gained  in  my  youth.  Had  I  not  got  rudi- 
ments and  principles  in  the  beginning,  I  should  certainly 
have  made  but  little  out  in  life ;  and  it  is  often  now  a 
source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  did  not  employ  that  time 
as  I  might  have  done,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  my 
circumstances  admitted  ;  but,  for  my  comparative  non- 
improvement,  I  can  make  this  apology, — my  opportuni- 
ties were  not  of  the  most  favourable  Lind ;  for  I  was 
left  to  explore  my  way  nearly  alone,  and  was  never  in- 
formed how  1  miQ;ht  make  the  best  use  of  the  under* 
standing  God  had  given  me." 

Early  in  the  year  1810,  Dr.  Clarke  published  a 
*'  Prospectus  of  his  intended  Edition  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  Notes."  This  called  forth  rather 
a  hasty  attack  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  Scott,  in  the  Christian 
Observer f  respecting  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  that  the 
"  Septuagint'was  the  Version  to  which  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  his  Apostles,  had  constant  recourse,  and  from  which 
they  made  all  their  quotations."  Dr.  Clarke  replied  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  periodical,  to  which,  if  the 
reader  please,  he  can  refer. 

The  reader  has  seen  how  desirous  Dr.  Clarke  was  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  London  Polyglott 
Bible.  About  this  time,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Pratt,  the  excellent  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Cole- 
man-street,  he  drew  up  a  plan,  which  they  communi- 
cated to  a  few  literary  rriends.  A  meeting  was  held  by 
appointment,  at  the  house  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  in 
Portman-square,  which  was  attended  by  his  Lordship 
himself,  Dr.  Burgess,  then  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Rotherham,  Mr.  Professor  Shakspeare, 
Archdeacon  Wrangham,  tlie  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  and  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke.  It  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
should  furnish  a  specimen  sheet  in  royal  folio,  and 
another  in  octavo,  for  more  convenient  distribution. 
These  were  to  be  sent  to  the  great  men  of  the  nation. 
Lord  Teignmouth  undertook  to  forward  one  to  each  Lay 
Lord :  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  promised  lo  furnish 
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one  to  e<.-ery  Lord  Spintual :  and  Di.  A.  Clarke,  through 
the  Speaker,  to  put  one  into  the  bands  of  the  dilTerent 
Members  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  The  Plan 
was  accordingly  printed,  and  distributed  ;  and,  at  Dr, 
Clarke's  snggestion,  the  Bishops  of  (he  land  were  to 
be  requested  to  patronise  and  preside  over  the  work,  and 
to  appoint  all  the  scholars  nbo  should  be  employed. 
All  appeared  in  a  fair  train  for  a  successful  issue.  Some 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  entered  warmly 
into  the  project ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Pratt  corre- 
sponded with  different  learned  men  on  the  continent, 
engaging  them  to  promise  to  undertake  di&erent  depart- 
ments in  the  execution  of  the  work.  Several  private 
gentlemen  otTered  most  munificently  to  come  fornard 
with  pecuniary  aid.  Amongst  these  was  the  late  Joseph 
Buttcrworlh,  Esq.,  who  very  liberally  promised  £500 
u  a  gift  towards  the  expenses  of  the  first  volume.  But, 
1  like  nearly  all  improvements  which  are  entrusted 
the  care  of  our  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  it  fell 
rough  between  them,* 

Happily  for  the  Christian  worid,  the  progress  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  Commentary  did  not  depend  on  any  Lord  Spiri- 
tual or  Temporal,  but  the  Lord  of  lords;  and,  accord- 
ingly in  July,  1810,  the  first  part  of  this  great  work  was 
published.  The  Meceeoas  in  this  case  was  his  relative, 
U||r.  Butterwoith,t  whose  support  of  the  Polyglot)  enter- 
Hj^iae  was  so  much  more  substantial  than  that  of  roy 

■  *  Wc  miT  beie  detciibe  the  n»ntler,  si  once  Durrated  bj  Dr. 
CLuic,  ia  which  Di.  KenoicoR  and  De  IU«n  collated  iheic  diSereat 
Hcbiew  MSS,  The^  gal  an  igrioi>Dl,boy,  and  uughl  him  tbe  Hebrew 
Alphahcl,  andnDlhiagmoiGofthelaaguige  ]  aod  Ihua,  byhiiDiniiDg 
Imiot  by  lelicT,  did  IheiG  ^al  mep  labononilj  go  through  Iheii  nu- 
mormu  rallalioDS. 

t  flow  much  Mr.  UoUsnToitb  rejoiced  in  biviog  had  il  in  bii 
power  u>  farwant  ll>e  undeitakiog,  appeui  frani  a  nolo,  wiitten  by 
bin)  to  Dt.  CIifU  on  iha  publicalion  ot  GenesU,  which  begins  with 
a  pn<re'  that  wai  remg'ka%  fulfilled : — "  Mai/  uuu  liit  hut  4i»iigh 
1.1  finuh  a  Strvnd  £d(iioii  u/  iht  wWe.'  We  have  alreaiW  many 
Diiaeolen  who  have  bocoiae  aubscnbeia.  I  Ibaok  God  IrMD  the 
twiluni  ut  Rir  toul,  that  he  hu  eaabled  rae  to  help  you  in  thli  uott 
glorioui  wort;  and  1  wiili  to  we  jouiaelf,  and  your  blened  hauij, 
comronaMj  litaated,  thai  yea  may  go  on  wilh  it  pleasantly  to  jroai 
uwn  IWingB.    1  amiuicymirCoBimeut  ODthc  Dook  of  Oecetii  will 


I 
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Lords  the  Bishops,  ai  we  leam  from  a  letter  addreued 
br  the  Doctor  to  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  on  presentiDg  him 
mth  a  copy  of  his  notes  on  Genesis : — "  1  eadeaTOured," 
he  observes,  "  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  origiaal  t«xt, 
and  wrote  down,  from  time  to  time,  such  illnstratioas  of 
occurting  difBcuhies,  aa  presented  themselves  to  my 
view.  In  process  of  time,  these  accumulated  to  the 
size  in  which  they  now  present  themselves  to  the  public, 
a  circumstance  that  would  probably  never  have  taken 
place,  had  not  Mr.  Butterworth,  who  has  been  my  unso- 
licited Mecsenas  in  this  business,  by  repeated  importuni- 
ties, at  last  constrained  me  to  commit'them  to  the  press." 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  same  letter,  the  Doctor 
•ays,  "  I  am  sure  they,  the  notes,  are  in  perfect  consO' 
nance  with  the  Doctrmea  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  first  of  which  I 
most  conscientiously  acknowledge  as  constituting  the 
true  Christian  creed  ;  and  the  second,  as  comprehend- 
ing a  code  of  the  wisest,  roost  just,  and  impartial  laws, 
which  man  ever  received,  or  by  which  any  natioa  has 
ever  yet  been  governed.  Both  these  subjects,  when  any 
opportunity  has  presented  itself  in  the  course  of  my 
work,  f  have  rejoiced  to  present  to  my  readers,  tn  their 
own  light,  in  order  to  excite  their  gratitude  for  such 
inestimable  favours,  and  to  lead  them  to  prove  this  by  a 
conformity  of  their  lives  to  the  doctrines  in  their  cre«d, 
and  a  conscientious  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their 
country."  It  is  not  every  one  that  will  estimate  the 
favours  of  the  Church  Establishment  at  so  high  a  rate. 

llie  Speaker's  acknowledgment  was  complimentary 
enough  :  "  Yet,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  but  be  apprehen- 
sive that  the  progress  of  our  Historical  Collection  of 
National  Records  will  be  necessarily  retarded  by  so  for- 
midable a  competitor." 

In  October,  laiO,  the  Commitlee  of  the  Bible  Society 
having  requested  Dr.  Clarke  to  look  out  for  such  works 
as  might  be  eventually  requisite  to  enable  the  Societv's 
trsnslators  in  India  to  proceed  with  their  labours,  ne 
do  great  good,  I  conuder  it  ■  high  hgtiour  to  have  ushered  tbii  har- 
binger or  glut  tidingi  into  ths  wgtlJ ;  and  I  trust  il  will  b«  n  sttraal 
bleiting  to  blure  ^QerstioDl." 
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drem  up  a  list  of  more  than  fSfty  articles  under  nine 
heads,  and  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Owen,  the  clerical  se- 
cretary, descntiing  them  as  works  which  must  come  into 
every  question  of  general  sacred  criticism.     Amoa^  the 
rest  was  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  for,  as  the  sub- 
jects in  the  Bible  Involve  a  great  variety  of  questtoos  in 
general  science,  he  judged  a  work  of  that  kind  indis- 
pensably neceasaiy.     The  list  was  sent  back  to  hira, 
through  Mr.  Ptalt,  as  approved  of,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  procure  all  that  he  had  recommended  with  as 
nucb  speed  as  possible.     But,  before  he  had  executed 
~"'e  commision,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hughes, 
e  lately  deceased  secretary,  and,  indeed,  the  founder 
t  the  &>ciety,  objecting  to  such  authors  as  Herodotus 
d  Diodonis  Siculus.     It  might  be  supposed  that  Dr. 
uke  would  have  insisted  upon  the  correctness  of  his 
Ti  opinion,  conBrmed  by  the  sanction  of  the  Gommit- 
:•,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  he  replied  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
I"  When  1  received  yout  note,  I  sent  immediately  to 
'rieatley,  and  desired  him  to  take  those  two  works  off 
ebill;  for  I  have  such  a  respect  for  your  judgment, 
liat  I  know  few  cases  in  which  1  would  not  prefer  it  to 

'  Tlie  letter  in  which  this  sentence  occurs  contains  fur- 
r  evidence  of  the  meekness  which  the  writer  mani- 
rl  towards  theological  opponents.     Mr.  Hughes,  as 

^Calvinist,  had  taken  exceptions  to  some  passages  in 

'  e  Doctor's  Preface  to  bis  Commentary  ;  among  others 

t  he  following: — 
"This  opinion  (sovereign  unconditional  reprobation), 
m  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  defended  by  some 
d  opposed  by  others,  has  tended  greatly  to  the  dia- 

iwon  of  many  Christiana  ;  and  produced  every  temper 

tut  brotherly  kindness  and  charity." 

'   The   Doctor  replied:  —  "  I  studied  in  every  part  of 

*e  work  in  question,  to  avoid  every  expression  which 
[gilt  give  offence  or  pain  to  any  man.  I  find  I  have 
'icanied  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  my  heart. 
Llier  I  have  been  misinformed,  or  I  took  it  for  granted. 
It  all  tlie  Calvinists  in  England  were  against  what  we 

■II   the   decree  of  unconditional  reprotration ;   and  I 


I 
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mily  thought  that  1  should  displease  no  person  by  sttii> 
pljf  stating  what  1  did  ;  and  1  tliought  1  had  done  it  in  u 
mild  and  dispDisionate  a  way  as  possible,  using  every 
writer's  own  words  without  the  least  comment,  believing 
this  to  be  the  most  candid  way.  1  have  now  just  turned 
to  the  passage,  as  it  stood  originally,  and  roust  own  I 
can  see  nothing  uncandid  in  it ;  — no '  Ihnisl,'  no '  wound,' 
was  designed.  Yet,  because  I  heard  some  time  ago, 
thst  some  Calvinists  did  not  like  it,  [  altered  not  only  it, 
but  several  other  things,  which  I  thought  from  this  spe- 
cimen might  give  oflcDce ;  so  that  you  have  not  to  wait 
for  a  second  editiou,  which  may  never  be  called  for,  to 
tee  the  passage  freed  from  all  to  which  you  object,  as 
nearly  one-half  of  the  copies  will  be  found  free  from 
all  oifences  of  this  kind ;  and  1  shall  take  the  liberty 
shortly  to  send  you  a  sheet  to  replace  that  in  yours." 
"  I  never  wrote  a  controversial  tract  in  my  life," 
continues;  «  I  have  seen  with  great  grief  the  proi 
of  many,  and  a  thousand  times  has  my  heart  said, 
Scmpci  ego  >adito[  tiniuh,  DUDquuuque  repanani, 


But  my  love  ^of  peace,  and  detestation  of  religious  dis- 
putes, induced  me  to  keep  within  my  shell,  and  never 
to  cross  the  waters  of  strife.  I  had  hoped,  as  [  was  liv- 
ing at  least  an  inolTensive  life,  not  without  Uie  most  cor- 
dial and  strenuous  endeavours,  in  roy  little  way,  to  do  all 
the  public  and  private  good  in  my  power,  I  might  be 
permitted  to  drop  quietly  into  the  grave.  But  this  is  de- 
nied me,  not  by  the  world  —  from  it  I  expect  no  good ; 
but  by  those  who  profess  to  magnify  that  Saviour  whose 
glory  and  cause  they  cannot  say,  '  1  have  not  assisted 
even  them  topromote,  while  another  body  of  religious  peo- 
ple laid  Just  claim  to  the  principal  services  I  could  per- 
form.' Notwithstanding  all  this,  such  is  my  love  of  peace 
and  good  understanding  with  religious  people,  that  there 
is  not  one  sentence  in  my  work  that  1  would  not  most 
cheerfully  efface  for  ever,  rather  than  it  should  give  of- 
fence to  any  one  follower  of  God,  though  it  might  be 
calculated  to  please  a  thousand  of  my  own  way  «f 
thinking.     !  am  fully  satisfied  Ihut  neither  the  truth  J^^ 


the  salvation  of  men,  can  depend,  even  in  tlie  most  re- 
mole  manner,  on  any  iliing  I  have  written  or  can  write. 
Therefore,  I  am  as  ready  to  blot  out  aa  to  write :  indeed, 
more  so.  I  have  said  above,  that  1  prefer  your  judgment 
to  my  own  :  glad  should  1  be  to  have  the  privilege  of 
consulting  it  ou  many  occasions.  I  think  few  cases  could 
'  *n  which  1  should  not  most  gladly  follow  its  di- 

ll was  well  ordered,  that  Dr.  Clarke  entertained  so 
W.ition^  an  aversion  to  religious  controversy  ;    for,  had 
li^  got  entangled  in  such  discussions,  he  might  never 
|.beve  been  able  to  conclude  his  Commentary.     But  it 
:t  not  be  inferred,  that  because  he  "  detested  religious 
tputes,"  those  who  engage  in  them  are  unamiable  men. 
^ile,  among  his  own  brethren,  Dr.  Clarke  could  enu- 
Mrate  the  uames  of  Fletcher,  Benson,  and  Hare,  he 
*  could  not  design  any  such  sweeping  accusation.     Con- 
troversy, conducted  in  a  fair  nnd  candid  spirit,  is  the  only 
mode  of  eliciting  truth,  except  we  should  be  made  unani- 
mous by  miracle.    The  previous  extract  suggests  another 
remark.     Of  the  Doctor's  love  of  peace  and  concord, 
I  tbere  can  be  no  question ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
l-inme'l,  that,  if  put  to  the  test,  he  would  have  confessed 
f  tbat  he  had  spolien  unadvisedly  in  saying,  "  There  is  not 

"  Tbswriler  cunnot  mill  tbe  opportunity  bere  afforded  him  of 
I  Mlurtibini  put  of  i  lellcr  from  Atr.  Morni,   iLe  able  liiograpW  of 
obeti  H»ll    »Dil  Andrew  Fnller.     In  hii  veiy  intatoUna  "  Bioen- 
netl   RH>otl>xliani"   of  the  fanner,^  Mr.  Marfa  hn  indulged  ia 
1   ilrictutei  on  Dr.  Adam  Clarke'i  Commenlaty.  which  an  M- 
uxaynnjiut;  bu I,  baring  read  Ihe  leiler  lo  Mi.  Uu|bes, 
;•  <i,.  i.-i^  hg  pereeiredlhal  he  had  miaan- 


pwfaich  bai  been  noticed  ii 
]d  the  character  of  thi 


■■  TLe  I. 


had  the  candonr 
ilertei  Mr.  Morrii.  "  ii 
if  Di.  Clitke's  chancier 


iS  the  eilfemei  and  gii 
■hkh  I  had  oeret  before  witneisea,  aouine  lo  it  a  ctumn  otiicli  I 
R  bafora  nipfctod  it  (o  poueu.     ll  would  gire  me  pleaiui«  to  tec 
VMtj  eitar  cofTccled,  or  la  letnci  any  cipreuion  Ibat  conveyed  a  wanl 
nee  or  leipect  fin  ihe  menio^  of  >a  emiiMDl  a  man.     The 
III  ef  Adam  Clatia  on  ume  pointa  were  tufficienlly  heterodoi^ 

.  Ji  mj  apprabenuno,  of  an  iajuHoui  tendency  :  but.  an«  weini 

I  lua  leada  and  modeit  conceaioni  la  Mr.  Hughe 


I  equally  di 


la  Mr.  Hughes,  it  i 

- ■'     l-he, 

of  Ihem  and  tJHi 
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vne  sentence  in  my  work  that  I  would  not  most  cheeifuH; 
efface  for  ever,  rather  than  it  should  give  offence  to  apy 
one  follower  of  God,  though  it  might  be  calculated  to 
Ideate  a  thousand  of  my  owu  way  of  thinking." 

From  the  tame  letter  from  which  we  have  so  largely 
quoted,  we  6Dd  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  greatly  worn 
down  by  severe  a61ictioa,  both  in  his  own  person  and  iu 
his  family.  Mrs.  Clarke  had  been  apparently  in  the 
jaws  of  death  for  some  time  past ;  and  this,  added  to 
the  prostration  of  his  own  strength  and  spirits,  had  brought 
him  nearly  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  "  Through  the  mercy 
of  God,"  he  observes,  "  she  appears  likely  to  recover. 
As  to  myself,  I  find  I  must  withdraw  from  public  life. 
I  have  been  able  to  do  but  little,  and  that  little  I  can  do 
no  longer.  Even  the  blessed  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  I  shall  be  obliged  to  relinquish  ;  but  this  will  be 
more  my  loss  than  that  of  the  Society."  It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
from  London. 

During  the  year  1810,  Dr.  Clarke  became  personally 
acquainted  with  that  learned,  but  singular,  character. 
Miss  Mary  Freeman  Shepherd.  She  was  an  English- 
woman by  birth,  though  descended,  on  the  malemal  side, 
from  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of  the  Fulletti  of  Pied- 
mont, formerly  sovereign  princes  in  Italy.  She  had  been 
educated  in  a  convent  at  Rome,  and  was  a  strict  Roman 
CatlioUc.  She  possessed  a  remarkably  strong  mind, 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  languages,  and  a  liberal  ac- 
quaintance with  general  literature.  She  was  us  fond  of 
imparting  knowlaige  as  she  was  of  acquiring  it,  pos- 
sessing at  the  same  time  that  enthusiasm  of  spirit,  and 
delightful  facility  of  expression,  which  called  forth  the 
latent  tasln  in  her  auditors,  or  created  it,  if  it  did  not 
previously  exist.  When  she  chanced  to  entertain  a  par- 
tiality for  any  young  persons,  she  possessed  a  remark- 
able power  of  attachmg  them  to  her.  Her  person  was 
unwicldly,  and  her  manners  unpoUshed  and  even  boisie- 
lous.  In  early  life  she  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Wood- 
fall  as  translator  of  the  Foreign  Mails  to  the  Public 
AdverlUer.  Though  a  Roman  Catholic,  she  was  so 
strongly  attached  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley,  that  she  would 
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willingly  have  merged  her  name  in  his.  She  had  Etioiig 
prejudices,  not  wilh  reference  lo  her  religious  creed  only, 
but  on  other  subjects  of  opinion,  afr  well  as  on  points  of 
doubtful  eooduct.  She  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  Jew- 
ish nation  ;  and,  while  she  allowed  Ihat  they  had  indeed 
denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  she  confidently  looked 
forward  to  the  lime  when  they  would  acknowledge  the 
Iruth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  be  finally  restored  to  their 
own  land.  This  remarkable  woman  was  introduced  to 
Dr.  Clarke  by  Misa  Wesley,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley. 

Several  letters  passed  between  Miss  Shepherd  and  Dr. 
Clarke ;  but,  unfortunately,  none  of  the  Doctor's  can  be 
found  —  a  loss  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  cha- 
r^ter  of  those  of  his  fair  correspondent,  a  few  extracii 
from  which  we  shall  subjoin. 

Dr.  Clarke  appears  to  have  informed  her,  that,  by  the 
slipping  of  his  study-ladder,  while  he  was  in  search  of  a 
book,  he  had  injured  himself.  In  relation  to  this  acci- 
dent, by  which  he  was  confined  to  his  room  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  the  observes,  "  i  have  long  thought  as  youtlitnk, 
that  all  we  term  the  evils  of  life,  are  cither  penal,  phy- 
sical, or  probationary;  and  it  is  very  flattering  to  self- 
lore,  in  woman  especially,  when  her  thoughts  are  re- 
echoed by  men  in  high  repute  for  sense,  learning,  and 
piety.  I  might  have  added,  as  you  do,  that  present  seem- 
ing evils  are  of^ntimes  preventive  of  greater  future  ones, 
an  in  the  case  of  Bernard  Gilpin;  whose  broken  leg 
saved  him  from  the  ad  combiirendum  sentence  of  the 
wretches  who  were  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  my  reli- 
gion :  yet  God,  my  dear  Sir,  could  have  prevented  your 
lireaking  your  neck,  without  the  wounding  of  your 
leg.  Yon  have  yourself  unawares  suggested  a  more  ob- 
vious reason.  You  say,  '  I  can  ill  brook  confinement :' 
1  suspect  you  want  a  little  bodily  rest,  and  you  will  not 
take  that  necessary  suspension  from  labour.  God,  having 
given  to  man  freedom  of  will,  to  choose  life  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  counteracts  not  bis  own  wise  and 
just -established  order  by  necessitating  fate.    Therefore, 

»  disobedient  Israel  he  sendcth  into  captivity,  so  he 

uketh  yout  leg  to  enjoy  its  Sabbath." 
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The  following  extract  proves,  that,  though  a  Catholic^ 
she  was  not  a  bigot : — "  The  bearer  is  come  to  me  as  a 
servant;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  I  took  her  becaaae 
she  and  her  friends  are  Methodists.      She  knovrs  do 
Methodist  in  town,  nor  even  your  places  of  worship. 
Attached  as  I    am  to  my  own  people,   I  would  not 
put  hindrances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  lawful  fur- 
therances, in  the  way  of  others  in  their  different  roads, 
and  would  have  every  one  follow  strictly  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences.      I  therefore  send  her  to  you, 
as  a  minister  of  her  own  persuasion.     She  appears  to 
me  to  want  a  guide,  ami  to  meet  with  Christian  asso- 
ciates.   Otlierwise,  she  will  go  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward, and  perhaps,  ultimately,  be  laughed  out  of  all  re- 
ligion.    I  return  you  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creighton's  Letters, 
&c.,  and  am  not  in  the  least  ofiTended  at,  but  rather 
edified  with,  his  delicacy  and  tenderness,  in  fearing  to 
give  a  poor  Roman  Catholic  pain  at  his  condemning 
what  I  condemn  as  heartily  as  he  doth — the  Inquisition, 
and  all  cruelty  and  |)ersecution,  nay,  all  cunning  arts  to 
make  converts.      1  practise,  as  you  see,  a  very  different 
system  :  poriiaps  I  might  swindle  away  this  poor  Sarah 
Boswell  from  your  chapels  to  ours ;  but  I  send  her  to 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  not  to  Bishop  Douglas." 

Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley, 
having  turned  Papist,  his  conversion  was  attributed  to 
Miss  Shepherd ;  but  she  thus  **  disculpates"  herself 
from  the  charge  :  — "  And  here  I  cannot  help  discul- 
pating  myself  from  the  general  belief  spreaa  among 
Mr.  W^esley's  people,  of  my  having  made  young  Samuel 
Wesley  a  Papist.  He  was  made  one  two  full  years 
before  I  ever  saw  his  face.  I  had  not  the  smallest  share 
in  making  him  a  Catholic.  A  Frenchman,  who  went 
to  his  father*s  house,  was  his  converter.  I  heard  of 
it  only  by  accident  from  a  Mr.  Pay  ton,  a  famous  per- 
former on  the  viol  de  gamba  ;  and  I  persuaded  Samuel 
Wesley  not  to  live  in  criminal  hypocrisy  and  decep- 
tion, but  to  tell  his  father  honestly  the  fact,  lest  he 
should  hear  of  it  from  others.  He  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  do  this,  but  begged  me  to  break  it  to  his  fa- 
ther.    I  said  it  would  be  indecorous,  and  not  treating 
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[■Itiin  with  the  respect  and  re^rd  due  to  a  cler^mkn,  a 

F  eentlemun,  and  a  parent ;  but  that  the  ktc  DucUeu  or 

I  noirolk,  whose  own  feelings  had  sustained  a  aimilai 
trial, — a   son   quitting  the  religion  of  his  anceslota, — 

'  would  best  sympathise  in  tenderness  of  feeling  with  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley,  and  announce  to  him,  in  all  the  delicacy 
of  Christian  charity,  his  son's  change  of  religion.  Be- 
sides these  reasons,  I  wished  to  show  Mr.  Wesley  atl 
|>ossihle  honour.  The  Duchess  went  tn  person,  and 
showed  him  all  respect  and  reganl.  So  fnr,  and  no  far- 
ther, was  I  concerned  ;  and  aflerwards,  in  endeavouring 

'  to  persuade  this  two  years' old  convert,  to  live  soberly, 
temperately,  and  piously, — for  this,  and  only  this,  I 
have  done  ample  penance  :  for  it  is  my  peculiar  vocation, 
not  by  choice,  but  per  force,  to  be  a  very  Issachar, — 
crouching  down  unuer  heavy  burdens  of  ingratitude, 
and  scourged  with  defamation  into  the  bargain." 

One  of  this  lady's  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke,  contains  the 
following  smart  passage  on  the  doctrine  of  imputed 
rig hteo Illness  : — " '  Choose  life,  and  live.'  Thine  arm  t!> 
too  short  to  reach  life;  hut  ihou  ait  free  to  choose.  Then 
only  C'hoost!  life,  and  I,  Jehovah,  will  brin^  it  to  thee.  Many 
seelcnotdiligentlyto'ohserve  to  do  the  commandments' 
of  God,  but  previously  are  not  only  prejudiced,  but  pie- 
determined  nut  to  do  all  the  commandments  of  (jod, 
but  diligently  to  observe  how  they  may  evade,  and  ex- 
plain away  in  ss  comfortable  a  manner  as  possible  for 
themsctvei,  andinascivilaway  as  a  Christian  of  polished 
manners  can  devise,  without  downright  giving  the  lie  to 
his  Maker,  every  troublesome  and  inconvenient,  though 
positive,  command.  As  to  his  ordinances,  Zachary  and 
Elizabeth  might,  if  thcv  saw  good,  walk  in  them,  as  iu 
the  commandments,  blameless;   but  some  have  learnt 

I  bcltei,  are  wiser,  and  have  found  out  that  God  hatli 
since  altered  his  mind,  and  does  not  now  require  so 
much  at  their  hands.  All  is  done  for  us:  what  we 
never  did,  will  be  imputed  to  us  :  we  shall  be  judged  not 

,  b^-  our  works,  but  by  the  works  of  .lesus.  He  was  cru- 
cified : — we  need  not  be  crucilied  "^itU  Him,  in  order  to 
reign  with   Him ;  and,  by  that  wretched    perversion  of 
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the  very  meaDing  of  words,  to  be  justified,  b,  with  many 
persoDs,  to  be  accounted,  Dot  made,  just.  Can  God, 
the  SovereigQ  Truth,  account  that  to  be  whieh  is  not  ? 
Then  to  be  justified,  is  to  be  made  just." 

The  following  remarks  on  Job,  from  the  pen  of  this 
female  commentator,  are  worthy  of  notice  :<— *'  How 
could  any  one  imagine  that  the  Ha  Satan^  of  Job» 
was  the  Devil?  Or,  that  God  suffered  tha  Devi^ 
after  his  expulsion  from  heaven,  never  again  to  set  his 
foot  in  heaven  among  the  sons  of  God ;  much  less  put 
Job  into  the  Devil's  hands,  suffer  all  his  (;hildreri  to  be 
killed,  his  servants  and  cattle  made  a  prey.  The  Scrip- 
ture merely  says,  <  Messengers  came  to  tell  Job  all  this  ;* 
but  they  do  not  say,  it  really  did  happen.  If  sOy  whence 
came  Job*s  seven*  sons  all  ready-bom,  at  the  close  of 
his  troubles  ?  The  same  number  as  recorded  in  the  first 
chapter  is  repeated  in  the  last :  the  number  of  his  cattle 
is  doubled  ;  naif  of  them,  his  own,  restored;  the  other 
half,  the  gifts  of  his  friends,  an  offering  of  reconciliation. 
His  trial  seems  to  have  been  but  of  a  Tew  days'  continu- 
ance. The  visit  of  his  three  friends  need  not  have  been 
very  long ;  their  speeches  might  be  uttered  in  a  few  days ; 
the  temporary  boils  of  short  duration,  and  the  mistakes 
of  the  messengers,  escaped  from  dangers,  reported  in 
the  visions  of  terror,  now  happily  rectified  in  the  safety 
and  lives  of  his  seven  sons,  and  recovery  of  his  cattle, 
with  a  double  increase  of  goods.  All  this  is  more  than 
likely ;  and  yet  the  trial  of  Job  be  as  plenary  as  that  of 
Abraham  in  the  offering  up  of  Isaac.  The  Patriarch's 
faith,  love,  and  obedience,  had  their  perfect  work,  yet 
Isaac  was  not  slain  :  Job*s  patience  had  its  full  trial,  and 
he  lost  neither  son  nor  daughter,  ox,  sheep,  ass,  nor 
camel.  I  am  persuaded  the  history  of  Job  is  a  real 
matter  of  fact." 

In  another  letter,  from  which  it  appears  she  ^vas  on 
the  eve  of  her  eightieth  year,  she  remarks,  **  My  mental 
strength  and  vision  still  remain  as  in  the  summer  of  my 
life ;  neither  is  the  cheerful  flow  of  my  animal  spirits 
chilled  or  slackened.  The  green  fruits  that  memory 
gathered  are  ripened,   not    decayed,   in  these  store- 


boutei."  She  vas  kbout  lo  uke  lodgings  in  the  Tom-i 
of  London,  coDcerning  which  ehe  breaks  out  into  the 
raptures  of  a  romantic  giil : — "  The  view  of  shipping,  a 
fine  river,  martial  music,  attd  the  grand  roar  of  that  noble 
creature  the  Lion,  in  the  awful  hour  of  midnight,  are  to 
me  touches  of  the  aubltnie  ;  and  all  the««  are  connected 
witli  the  Tower,  and  there  {  Khali  be  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  my  beloved  Earl  of  Moira ;  I  shall  feel  aa 
if  in  a  monastery  enclosed  in  higlt  walls."* 

Being  a  Konian  Cailiolic,  she  had  high  notions  of 
"  u-urka,"  conceromg  which  she  write*  :  —  '•  It  was  ad- 
mirable advice  which  Mr.  Wesley  records  as  having 
been  given  by  a  woman  to  a  preacher;  '  Preach,' Biild 
she,  '  the  Law  fitst,  then  tl)e  Gospel,  and  then  the  Liw 
agnin.'  It  is  the  method  which  God  himseir  hath  ob- 
served throughout  the  Sacred  writings,  '  Cease  to  do 
evil'  Rrst,  saith  Jehovah,  then  '  learn  to  do  well.'  Many 
persons,  1  have  heard,  charge  God  foolishly,  nay  wick- 
edly, and  say  :  '  If  God  give  me  his  grace  to  do  well ;' 
thus  plending  their  own  weakness  and  ignorance,  and 
running  l«  do  mischief,  instead  of  inkino;  hold  of,  and 
using,  the  strength  which  God  has  |>rovided.  Preach  the 
Law  strongly  to  such  miscreants  that  thus  bring  a  scan- 
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*  Sbe  g*H  Dp  ihc  inlMtion  of  fcmoving  lo  ib«  Towei,  of  <rlii< 
Lori  Moils,  iftuwiidi  Almiuit  of  Hastingt.  wu  Cooilable.  1  _ 
■nixllooatc  lemu  in  vthictt  Ae  menuaoi  thit  iccoinplUhed  uobleDias, 
■r*  Miranotti  for  by  tl«  fun  ihii  she  m>  ibe  inUmate  friead  of  bn 
Lordtbip's  mother,  who  wm  tlw  ihugbMt  <<  the  criebnud  CooDieu 
«f  IlBsiiagdoD.  Of  itia  Utt  CouoMa  at  Hoin,  Miss  Shepheid  lbu> 
■pcB^: — "  Such  ID  one  in  detd,  and  in  milh,  in  mind,  lalcati,  aod 
undcntsDdiitg,  tempen,  iflectioM.  and  muui«n,  u,  hid  ihe  UthI 
tiro  Ibowuid  ynn  ago,  Gtbticl  had  haited  with  the  honnun  of  Iici- 
*m  as  kiEhl)'  Iivoiucd  abam  women."  Uf  the  £a>l,  hci  sod,  iire 
stales,  "He  leveiei  the  name  aod  meinotj  of  John  ^Vale]l ;  and 
Iwice  atrt^jr  in  my  life  hate  1  fouad  Alethodism  n  tecommctulaliDA 
lu  his  kindaest,  foi  penoni  I  vtiihed  la  wrvebj  hisia6aence.  Moic- 
Over,  hft  is  a  man  «  gcaius  and  real  sDlid  teaming.— a  judse  of  mea 
andbgoks.  Aina  jwn  and  ■  half  old  he  could  raad,  uodanland. 
aadgTSaaaiimllycoDitrtw,  any  ode  otHonce.al  the  fiiit  opcninf  of 
the  book.  ]  was  prtaroi  whes  he  did  this  at  Moira  Cuil*  hdon. 
aiid  U  the  KiMt  ssumishrDeDt  of,  the  Recloi  of  Mturs ;  he  dI»  read, 
and  lery  piettily  did  the  nine  by,  tbe  Fint  Kputlc  of  Si.  John,  ia  l 
Oiedi."  ' 
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dal  on  the  cross  of  Christ.    I  had  tather  be  a  Jew  than 
such  a  Christian/' 

Miss  Shepherd  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  John  Wes- 
ley, particularly  on  account  of  his  strict  Anninianism  ; 
and  she  was  likewise  an  attentive  and  a  discerning  ob» 
server  of  the  Methodists*  procedure.  Concerning  the 
latter  she  remarks,  in  connection  with  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons of  Louis  de  Grenada,  confessor  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isalxilla  of  Spain,  which  volume  shevras  recommending 
to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Clarke,  as  containing  "  sound  tim- 
ber enough  to  furnish  a  whole  town  of  modem  build-^ 
ings  :*' — *'  There  is  a  charming  passage  on  early  rising ; 
and,  oh !  would  to  God  it  might  provoke  the  Methodists 
to  resume  their  five-o'clock  prayer-meetings  and  early 
sermons.    They  might  renew  the  face  of  this  g^reat  city. 

Another  letter  contains  some  shrewd  remarks  concern^ 
ing  Lady  Huntingdon  and  Mr.  John  Wesley :  —  **  Lady 
Huntingdon  lov^  Charles  Wesley;  and  his  wife  she 
herself  nursed  when  in  the  small* pox.  She  would  have 
loved  John  Wesley  as  much,  if  his  spirit  and  garments 
had  not  had  so  much  of  Elisha's  and  the  Baptist*^ 
camel's-hair  texture ;  its  contact  was  friction-against- 
the-grain  of  the  sainted  vestments  of  Mr.  Whitefield*8 
elect  lady.  Besides,  John  Wesley  might  know  too 
much  of  syntax  and  Greek." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  following  observa- 
tions, however  much  we  may  lament  that  the  writer  did 
not  belong  to  a  church  more  worthy  of  so  noble  an 
attachment :  —  *^  The  dirt  and  rubbish  of  other  people's 
houses  I  am  sorry  to  see ;  but  1  am  not  called  to  be 
their  scavenger.  But  any  filth,  even  a  little  dust  or  cob- 
web,  in  my  own  mother's  palace,  grieves  me  to  the  soul, 
so  jealous  am  I  for  her  glory  and  honour.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  child  she  hath,  to  sweep,  dust,  wash,  and  scour 
the  palace  themselves.  I  do  not  leave  my  mother's 
house,  because  dirty  and  wicked  servants  have  broken, 
damaged,  and  injured  it  and  the  furniture.  1  do  all  1 
can  for  it :  let  others  do  the  same,  and  the  house  will 
soon  be  cleaned  and  put  to  rights.  The  church,  spite 
of  storms  and  adverse  winds  and  weather,  insects,  ver- 
min, &c.,  still  subsists :  other  sects,  like  branches  and 
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pntty  nusegays  kept  in  bough-pota,  for  a  while  look  ricb 
md  g»y  i  but  ihey  die  away  after  a  Ume  :  they  have  no 
root,  and  are  scarcely  slips.  The  parent  tree  outlives 
her  children.  God  graft  them  on  again!  Forgive, dear 
Sir,  the  lealoits  superstition  of  a  woman," 

On  the  principle,  however,  that  all  things  are  pos- 
sible with  God,  even  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be 
thoroughlv  reformed  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  ivithout 
ntaiiy  radical  changes.  We  build  our  expectations  of 
llie  purification  of  that  degenerate  and  corrupt  church 
unon  a  foundalion  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  Church 
Ol  England  rests  her  prayers,  that  God  would  send  down 
upon  her  bishops  and  curatea  the  healthful  spirit  of  his 
grace ;  for,  as  if  sensible  of  the  grand  impediments 
which  her  worldly  constitution  and  her  defective  disci- 
pline place  in  the  way  of  priestly  piety,  she  appeals  to 
■  " "         "    " "  1  who  "  alon     "    "' 


'aUS 


the  Almighty  as  to  him  v 

veis." 


s  doeih  great  raar- 


It  is  not  iraprobabtc  that  Dr.  Clarke  derived  assistance 
in  his  Commentary  from  the  acute  and  searching  remarks 
of  Miss  Shepherd,  as  our  concluding  extract  from  hei 
Valuable  letters  may  convince  the  reader.  We  have  seen 
what  was  her  opinion  concerning  the  history  and  trials  of 
Job.  Let  us  now  see  to  what  purpose  she  had  scrutinised 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  patriarchs:  — "  When  in 
jour  Notes  you  come  to  Isaac  a  blessings  to  Esau,  you 
will  be  led  particularly  to  observe  how  literally  they  were 
ratified  by  God ;  also  you  will  see  strong  proof  that 
EsBu  was  not  abhorred  of  the  great  and  just  God,  and 
how  very  nobly  and  lovingly  too  he  acted  towards  his 
over-reaching  brother  at  their  meeting;  nor  did  he  ever 
retract  from  their  reconciliation  :  as  Ismael  and  Isaac, 
■0  did  Efiau  with  Jacob,  unite  as  brethren  to  pay  the  last 
duties  lo  iheir  father.  I  beseech  you  also  to  point  out 
very  particularly  the  just  penalties  levied  on  the  joint 
frauds  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob.  After  she  sent  him  lo 
Labao.  she  never  more  beheld  her  son  Jacob.  Even  she 
herself  disappears :  for  no  farther  mention  is  made  of 
her  by  upright,  truth-loving  Moses;  no,  not  so  much  as  of 
her  death  ;  while  of  only  her  nurse  Deborah  is  much 
honouring  record.  There  is  in  this,  as  in  nil  the  narraiions 
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of  Moses,  exquisite  beauty  and  propriety.  RebekiA 
was  a  mother  in  Israel.  Truth  lequived  the  narrative 
with  the  reality  of  facts :  respect  bid  say  no  mofe,  and 
bowed  the  head  in  silence.  Jacob  waa  taught  by  LabaOt 
how  odious  fraud,  deception,  and  disguise  weie ;  and  hit 
own  feelings  and  conscience  told  him,  this  ia  retributioD. 
1  wish  you  also  to  notice  in  your  Notes,  the  style  and 
lerms  of  Jacob's  prayer  to  Qod,  when  in  fear  of  Ewa 
and  his  400  men.  It  is  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  how 
little  he  desenred  to-be  saved  from  the  danger  he  dreaded. 
1  am  in  raptuiea  of  delight  every  time  1  read  of  that 
over-reachiog,  cowardly  Jacob's  dreadful  fear  of  the  bn>- 
ther  he  had  made  his  enemy,  and  of  his  never  getting  a 
blessing  from  God  himself,  without  first  being  huii* 
strung,  and  lamed  to  limping;  and  here  he  is  repre- 
sented as  being  nearly  teirified  to  death,  and  sending  a 
trespass-oifcring  to  Esau,  and  bowing  himself  down 
seven  times  to  the  ground,  with  all  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren bowing  down  seven  times  also,  as  they  passed  be- 
fore *  my  lord  Esau,'  like  captives  before  their  conqueror. 
So  many  make  a  bad  use  of  Jacob's  and  Israel's  history, 
that  I  am  anxious  it  should  appear  in  its  true  light*'' 
The  reader  can  examine  at  his  leisure  how  far  the  learned 
commentator  concurred  in  the  views  of  his  feur  friend, 
and  adopted  her  suggestions. 

Miss  Shepherd  survived  the  date  of  her  letters  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  which  were  written  in  1810,  about  two  years. 
She  retained  all  her  faculties  to  the  last ;  and,  on  her 
death-bed,  expressed  herself  to  one  of  his  dau^ters,  as> 
**  dying  in  the  true  Catholic  faith,  and  with  a  firm  as- 
surance that  her  short  penal  sufierings  would  terminate 
in  the  eternal  beatitude  of  her  soul  through  the  merits  of 
her  Redeemer.'^  So  hard  is  it  for  the  strongest  under* 
standings  to  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  education,  that 
even  this  excellent  woman,  of  whose  preparedness  for 
the  heavenly  state  the  candid  reader  of  her  letters  can 
hardly  admit  any  doubt,  could  not  suppose  it  possible 
that  she  should  attain  that  blissful  goal,  without  under- 
going a  previous  purgation ;  although  she  never  met 
with  one  passage  of  Scripture  that  encouraged  the  idea 
of  any  such  intermediate  process  between  earth  and 
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en  ilie  thief  ^^H 
a  Calvary  to   ^^H 


beavei),  but,  on  the  coQtrary,  retd  that  even  i 
upon  the  croES  was  to  pau  imraeiliately  from  C 
the  Paradise  of  God.* 

In  Mav,  1611,  Dr.  Clarke  paid  a  visit  to  his  native 
eouolrv,  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Butterworth  and  his 
own  eldest  son.  His  chief  object  was  to  pursue  his 
iuquirtei  under  the  Record  Conunission.  By  this  means 
he  was  brought  into  the  society  of  the  learned  and  the 
great  in  Dublin,  and,  having  dined  at  Rve  o'clock, 
branded  it  as  "a  most  disE^reeable  custom."  He  made 
&  baity  tour,  embracing  Drogheda,  Londonderry,  Cole> 
raine,  and  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  preaching  on  his  way 
with  great  power  and  success,  and  carefully  observing 
nbatever  was  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  or  its  historical 


■  Frani  Misi  Sbepheiil,  Dr.  Cluke  rGC«iv«<l  lame  panicalnr)  of 
ttte  Ufa  of  Alcxaudei  Cnideo,  which,  at  iht  wa>  his  colleague  undtr 
Ml.  Woodfall,  dewne  citdil.  Duiios  five  years,  from  1T54  to  IT59. 
be  canccMd  the  prm.  while  ihe  mD>lil«d  the  [areij;a  nniU.  Tba 
fintcdiliaii  of  hii  Coocanlaiice  nas  ^bHihed  in  1737,  deJicaled  ta 
Qiwen  Cirolioe.  Oveipowered  bj  the  Ubaun  of  this  moit  uaefiil 
mit,  li«  bwame  dena^.  ind  wai  pliced  in  an  aifluDi  at  Hoiton ; 
but  h«  WIS  complclel}  mlored,  and  enjojed  touadnen  of  miod  dur- 
ing the  lilt  iwelre  yeui  of  bn  lile.  In  thii  affliction  be  nevei  loit 
the  khu  and  th«  comfbri  of  raligioa.  Foi  tbe  lecoad  editiaa  of  his 
book  be  hul  600(.,  and  3001.  fur  th«  iLiid.  The  poitrail  pnfiied  u 
thoae^ediuous  it  eiacl,  both  in  likeneu  aid  in  coiIdidc.  ThrOBgh 
opy  of  the  Ihiid  edilioD  la 
IB  (honld  not  address  hii 


Sir  Robert  Walpole   h«  ptosented  ■  copy  ot 
Geor^  111.,  the  Preniet  Uipulaliiig  Ihai  ria  >l 


DiiUi  promiicd  him  Ihc  appdatiBeol  of  bookseller  to  the  Queen,  but 
•bxrod  no  diipoiitioD  to  keep  bii  word.  Some  one  told  Cniden  that 
it  v»  sot  Walpok't  babil  to  fulfil  hit  sroniies.  Deteimined  to 
■lion  his  piUaii  so  cbaoce  of  eicapc,  jtleiander  cuminuDieUed  10 
bim  what  he  hianl.  and  was  auwcred  bj  ibe  ten -limes-repealed 
pn>miia.  "  Vca.  Sii  Rabeii,"  swd  Cruden,  "and  so  you  hire 
told  me  iheee  two  monlhi  piil," — "  You  shall  rn-ldinl^  hue  il. 
IVIr.  Cruden."  tejoioed  Ibe  .Minister,  and  the  iteil  day  leHoancd  bu 
pledge.  Cntdtn  was  a  liieiyman  of  ttie  Statiooen  Conpuij,  in 
which,  to  hii  iw  small  iati*faction,  he  took  precedence  of  WoodfsU, 
who.  tbough  his  emplojer,  was  hu  inuior  in  civic  tank.  A  baclie- 
lot  thiTOlgb  life,  Craden.  al  siilj,  fell  in  lore  with  a  iadv  of  forlmie, 
who  mected  his  nit, and, as  a  reward  lor  reaewingit.  had  bim  loiMd 
tn  0  bUnkei  1  H«  had  ■  campeteal  knowledge  of  Creek  tad  Latii^  J 
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associations,  or  was  characteristic  of  the  conntry  and 
ila  inhabituiits. 

The  lufty  round  towers  which  are  found  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland y  and  tlie  precise  use  of  which  had  not  been 
aseertaiued,  engaged  much  of  his  attention.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  built  by  the  monastic 
orders,  who  had  their  allotted  times  for  prayer,  the 
arrival  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  bells,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  announce,  by  means  of  criers,  to  the  bfe- 
thren  dispersed  in  the  fields.  For  this  purpose  he  sup- 
|)Osed  these  towers  to  l>ave  been  erected. 

On  the  way  to  Dundalk,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  family 
had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  into  their  chaise  a  "  decent 
woman"  and  her  child,  *'  for  which  piece  of  humanity," 
he  observos,  "  our  driver  afterwards  charged  us  three- 
pence hair^ienny  per  mile  extra,  saying,  '  that,  though  he 
rhan^t'd  us  this,  God  would  allow  us  for  it.' '' 

At  Derryloran,  the  rector  of  the  parish  gave  Dr. 
Clarke  the  following  account  of  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cessor :  — *'  The  corpse  of  a  poor  man  was  brought  to 
the  church-yurd   for  interment.     The  rector  demanded 

and  a  thornugli  arrjuainiaiire  with  Hebrew.  At  Oxfonl  and  Cam • 
biidge,  he  lert'ived  tokens  of  ereat  respect,  being  invited  to  dine  in 
hall  at  the  piinripl  colleges.  He  paid  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
Stbbath  ;  and,  that  Miss  Shepherd  might  be  e^iually  rigid  iu  this 
respect,  he  used  to  contrive  to  get  tlie  foreign'  papers  forwarded  to  her 
so  early  on  Saturday  as  that  she  might  make  her  selections  and  trans- 
lations befoie  midnight.  He  was  a  zeahms  Calvinist,  and  fond  of 
argument  j  but  he  never  lost  his  tem]»er,  nor,  when  closely  pressed, 
took  refuge  in  sophistry.  If  he  heard  swearing  in  the  street,  be  would 
politely  ask  leave  to  speak  with  the  offender,  and  then  mildly  reprove 
him.  In  this  way  Ite  reprehended  those  rude  spirits,  the  I^ndon  car* 
men,  draymen,  &v. ;  but  was  seldom  insulted.  At  Oxford,  by  inter- 
twining a  just  compliment  with  a  courteous  exix)stulation,  be  put  an 
end  to  the  Sabbath  promenading  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  on  that 
day  use<l  to  court  the  admiration  of  tlve  under-graduates  in  tlie  walks 
of  the  University.  On  receiving  the  800/.  before-mentioned,  he 
retired  from  J^ndon  to  Greenwich,  where  he  lived  in  personal  comfort 
and  sencral  esteem.  Jits  death  was  sudden,  ai>d  not  preceded  by  appa- 
rent illness.  One  morning  he  failed  to  come  down  at  the  usual  hour.  He 
was  sought  for  in  his  study  and  in  his  bed-room,  but  was  n  ,t  found  in 
either.  He  had  retired  to  a  little  closet,  where  he  was  discovered 
kneeling  in  an  easy  chair,  bis  hands  lifted  towards  heoven,  quite 
dead. 


bis  fee  of  Iwo  shillinga  aod  sixpence.  The  good  pe-rjile 
■aid,  ■  Uie  m»n  hnd  been  a  common  be^ar,  and  had 
nothing  to  pay.'  The  rector  insisted  on  having  the  half- 
crown,  or  on  their  removing  the  corpse  immedialely. 
An  altercation  took  place,  and  the  rector  got  so  trani- 
porled  with  rage,  that  he  dropped  down  dead  while  foK 
lowing  them  to  the  church-yard  gate,  to  prevent  them 
from  depositing  the  body  in  the  ground !" 

The  following  is  ^Mrt  of  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  bis  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  childhood  ;  —  "  We  drove 
to  Magherafelt;  but,  after  an  absence  of  thirly  years,  I 
find  it  but  imperfecl.  We  then  proceeded  to  Maghera, 
and  on  the  way  I  stopped  at  a  place  where  I  had  passed 
my  youth.  I  walked  into  the  house  where  I  had  passed 
tevccal  years  of  my  infancy,  and  felt  a  number  of  inde- 
■ciibable  emotions.  Half  of  ttie  nice  house  is  fallen 
down,  which  I  regretted.  I  weut  into  the  grounds 
where  I  had  often  sported,  read,  talked,  searched  for 
birds'  nests,  and  caught  jack-sharps,  itc,  Whal  a 
transition  from  five  years  to  almost  fifty  I  and  how  dilli- 
cull  to  connect  the  linbits  of  these  two  distant  periods  ! 
and  for  the  grey-headed  man  to  realise  his  present  feel- 
ings with  what  pleased  him  when  a  child!  I  came  to 
Maglicra,  and  went  to  ice  the  place  where  1  first  went  to 
>chool.  The  sight  of  this  spot  brought  many  long-pnit 
scenes  to  remembrance.  )  visited  the  mansion  where 
Dr.  Barnard,  then  Dean  of  Deny,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  and  lastly  of  Umerick,  formerly  dwelt.  What 
a  change  is  here  I  almost  every  paK  in  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, and  the  house  let  out  in  tenements.  Nothing 
seems  to  flourish  but  the  fine  beech  tree  at  the  entrance 
from  the  road,  which,  from  its  siie,  and  the  beautiful 
arrangement  of  its  widely  extended  branches,  may  still 
rlaim  the  attention  of  the  passenger.  After  inquiring 
after  the  ancient  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  I  found  had 
ceased  to  live  among  men,  I  returned  to  the  inn,  dined  ; 
and,  not  being  able  to  procure  a  chaise,  my  companions 
agreed  to  walk  to  Garvagh,  a  journey  of  about  ten  Eng- 
lish miles.  We  accordingly  set  out.  and  had  an  interesting 
aiid  pleasant  walk  ovtr  roads  I  had  asiisttd  to  form 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.     Wishing  to  sec 
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place  near  Garvagh^  where  our  family  bad  midtd  for 
leveral  veari,  and  where  I  had  the  principal  part  of  Ihe 
■little  education  which  fell  to  roy  lot,  Mr,  Avcrell,  who 
had  joined  us,  and  myselfy  rose  eaiWi  and  prooeodad 
in  our  gig  to  the  village,  which  was  aboliahed,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  buildings  and  the  whole  land  laid 
under  stock.  What  most  sarprised  me  was,  that  the 
church,  the  bailding  of  which  1  witnessed  forty  yean 
ago,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Tlie  spire  was  seventy- 
five  feet  high,  and  now  not  one  inch  of  it  remains :  the 
windows  have  been  broken,  and  repaired  with  solid  masoD 
work ;  all  the  light  of  one  side  is  thus  completely  abo- 
lished/' The  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill  did  not  oome 
before  it  was  wanted. 

In  every  place  which  he  visited,  Dr.  Clarke  preached 
either  indoors  or  out  to  large  congregations.  At  Bally- 
mena,  the  Methodist  chapel  being  too  small  for  the  con- 
gregation expected  to  attend,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Babbingtcm, 
the  rector,  kindly  offered  his  church  (!)*  which  was  soon 
filled  with  a  deeply  attentive  congregation,  to  whom 
(says  tlic  Doctor)  **  I  felt  considerable  liberty  to  prove 
what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  A|K)slles,  from  Acts  ii.  42.'' 

At  Garvagh,  he  preached  in  the  Socinian  chapel. 
'*  Had  I  known/*  he  observes,  '*  to  what  sect  it  belonged, 
I  l)elicve  I  should  not  have  done  so  ;  but  this  I  leareed 
afterwards.  In  preaching  in  the  chapels  of  other  reli- 
gious people,  it  is  not  fair  to  discuss  any  doctrines  which 
they  do  not  hold,  as  this  is  disingenuous.  In  conse- 
quence, a  preacher  is  laid  under  considerable  embarrass- 
ment :  he  cannot  preach  their  doctrine,  and  he  is  afraid 
to  preach  his  own.  1  do  not  like  this  l)usiness,  and  have 
nearly  made  up  my  mind  to  have  done  with  it."  For 
what  reason  should  any  man  object  to  preach  in  any 
place  which  is  open  and  convenient  for  the  {Hirpose  7  A 
Socinian  congregation  offering  the  use  of  their  chapel 
to  a  Trinitarian  minister,  would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to 
expectthat  he  should  feel  himself  restricted  from  preach- 
mg  according  to  his  views  of  truth.  In  Mr.  Wesley's 
journal,  we  find  it  recorded,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
preached  in  a  Socinian  place  of  worship. 


Dn.  adau  claake. 

Df.  Clarke's  lieallh  and  otreii^h  suffered  much 
4hat  spirit  of  reli^ous  seiiithnesg  which  iuduces 
people  to  exact  labour  rrom  a  favourite  preacher  in  such 
(lefives  as  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  men  of  the 
■trongest  constitutions  and  the  fullest  minds.  On  ar> 
riving  at  Lisbutn,  he  encountered  a  knot  of  these  unrea- 
sonable hankerers  after  the  word. — "Though  1  had  beea 
almost  totally  exhausted  with  my  yeiterday's  work,  thej 
insisted  on  my  preaching  at  Lisbum.  In  vain  I  urged 
Knd  expostulated.  They  said,  'Sure  you  came  out  to 
preach,  qihI  why  should  yo'i  not  pteach  at  every 
opportunity?'  '  I  must  have  rest.'  '  Sure  you  can 
ml  alter  preaching P'  I  replied,  'I  must  preach  to> 
tnorrow  at  Ltirgan,  and  slmll  hate  but  liule  time  lo 
rest.'  '  Oh,  the  more  you  preach,  the  more  strength 
you  will  get ! '  '  I  came  out  fr»r  the  sake  of  health 
•nd  rest. "  '  Oh,  rest  when  you  return  home  I'  '  I 
wmnot  rest  at  home,  as  I  have  got  more  work  to  do 
there  than  1  can  manage.'  '  Then,'  said  they,  '  you 
shall  get  rest  in  the  grave !  *  I  give  this  specimen,"  adds 
the  Doctor.  "  of  the  inconsideratenesa  ana  unfcelingness 
of  many  religious  people,  who  care  little  how  soon  their 
ministers  are  worn  out ;  because  they  find  their  ekces- 
nve  labours  comfortable  to  their  own  minds ;  and,  should 
the  preacher  die,  through  his  extraordinary  exertions, 
Ihey  have  this  cousolnlton,  '  God  can  soon  raise  up  an- 
other I '  Though  not  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  I 
■till  preached,  to  a  very  crowded  congregation  ;  and  it 
Was  a  lime  of  uncommon  power." 

At  Portadown,  Dr.  Clarke  spent  the  evening  with  "  a 
Ira-drinkiRf  pKrly>  which,"  he  observes,  "  I  have  not 
done  thrice  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  good 
ftcople  naturally  uked  me  why  I  <iid  not  take  ten  :  I 
simply  ^ve  them  my  reasons,  which  drew  on  a  long  con- 
versation," 

In  the  courte  of  this  tour  of  a  month.  Dr.  Clarke, 
with  his  companions,  enjoyed,  what  he  relished  as 
&  luxury,  numerous  opportunities  of  relieving  the  wanis 
of  the  poor  Irish.  Their  destitution  may  be  judged 
of  from  seveml  observations  which  he  makes.  "  The 
diildren,"  he  remarks,    "  are,  hke  iheir  parents,  half- 
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naked,  and  totally  uncultivated:  multttudes  of  the 
women  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  yet  employed  in 
the  hardest  drudgery,  even  digging  in  the  fields^  with* 
out  a  shoe  to  save  (he  foot.  Tbeir  huts  are  aboQl 
four  feet  high  on  the  side  wall,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  to 
let  out  the  smoke,  and  another  to  serve  as  a  window/' 
Though  thus  wretchedly  circumstanced,  they  have  many 
fine  qualities.  **  You  cannot  please  them  better,*'  tays 
Dr.  Clarke,  *'  than  by  putting  it  in  their  power  to 
oblige  and  sliow  you  a  kindness."  And,  again,  **  Fof 
reverence  in  sacred  ordinances,  the  Irish  are  very  re* 
markable  ;  and  for  good  breeding,  even  among  the  most 
common  people,  especially  the  Protestants,  I  do  not 
know  their  superiors.*' 

After  holding  the  Ck>nference  in  Dublin,  which  wa« 
one  of  the  objects  of  his  visit.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends 
went  over  to  Maynooth  College,  iu  which  the  priests  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland  receive  theireducation,and 
the  expenses  of  which  are,  strange  to  say,  defrayed  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Brilish  empire.  They  reached 
the  inn  just  in  time  to  witness  the  arrival  there  of  the 
rebel  General  Gibbon,  who  had  been  captured  after  an 
outlawry  of  thirteen  years.  The  following  is  Doctor 
Clarke's  account  of  the  scene  : — **  He  alighted,  heavily 
shackled  both  on  the  legs  and  hands  :  he  was  wretchedly 
clothed.  We  got  into  the  room,  where  he  and  several 
of  tlie  guards  were.  He  walked  frantically  to  and  fro, 
dragging  his  long  bolts  after  him,  and  talking  very 
wildly ;  at  one  time  cursing  the  King,  at  another  awfully 
obtesting  his  incapability  of  being  a  traitor.  He  desired 
one  of  the  soldiers  to  go  and  get  him  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
The  brave  fellow  went,  and  brought  him  in  a  lighted  pipe. 
He  took  it,  and,  putting  it  into  his  mouth,  said,  *  Now, 
I  shall  smoke  the  King's  health  :  and,  if  his  health  were 
in  the  pipe,  by  the  Holy  Father,  1  would  smoke  it  out.* 
His  language  and  his  appearance  were  awful.  He  has 
been  several  times  in  France :  and  he  has  hid  himself  in 
the  bogs  and  mountains,  and  has  thus  long  escaped  : 
added  to  which,  he  was  so  dangerous,  that  no  person 
dared  approach  him.  He  was  at  last  taken  while  sleep- 
ing in  a  dry  ditch,  having  a  loaded  blunderbuss  and 
six  brace  of  loaded  pistols  about  him.** 
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On  going  to  the  College,  they  found  it  empty,  it  being 
the  tinie  of  vacation.  One  of  the  professors,  however, 
by  name  Father  De  la  Hague,  received  them  politely  ; 
but,  when,  on  taking  leave.  Dr.  Clarke  ofTered  his  hand, 
he  declined  receiving  it.  **  I  was  a  heretic,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, **  and  therefore  he  would  not  give  me  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship."  What,  then,  would  the  Father  have  said 
to  Miss  Shepherd  ? 

Dr.  Clarke  had  no  sooner  returned  to  England,  than 
he  received  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  his  mothers 
death.  He  saw  her  just  before  he  sailed  for  Ireland; 
and  left  her,  prepared  indeed,  but  not  expecting  death. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  entered  his  own  door,  he  inquired, 
as  usual  afler  absence  from  home,  ''  Is  all  well?"  a 
question  which  immediately  elicited  the  mournful  truth. 
He  received  the  sudden  stroke  without  a  word,  and 
instantly  withdrew  to  his  study,  there  to  seek  conso- 
lation in  communion  with  God.  When  we  recollect 
the  industry  with  which  his  mother  applied  herself  to 
train  him  up  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  and 
combine  with  this  the  native  tenderness  of  his  heart,  w^ 
ma^  form  some  estimate  of  the  depth  of  sorrow  into 
which  be  was  plunged  by  the  intelligence  of  her  removal ; 
but,  deep  as  it  was,  it  was  mitigated  by  the  well-founded 
hope  of  meeting  her  again,  in  the  mansions  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Com* 
mentarv  excited,  as  might  be  expected,  much  noise  in 
the  biblical  world.  It  was  criticised  without  mercy,  and 
almost  without  end.  The  small  fry  of  reviewers  fastened 
upon  his  hypothesis  concerning  tlie  nature  of  the  animal 
which  was  made  the  Devil's  instrument  in  the  temptation 
of  Eve ;  and,  to  this  day,  the  notion,  that,  instead  of 
being  a  serpent,  it  was  a  creature  of  the  ape  or  satyrus 
kind,  is  sufficient  to  make  them  merry.  Dr.  Clarke, 
like  die  mastiff  in  the  fable,  allowed  these  curs  to  baric 
till  they  were  hoarse,  and  never  condescended  to  answer 
any  of  his  opponents,  save  one  or  two,  whose  objections 
bore  the  semblance  of  resting  upon  a  solid  basis.  He 
did  not  advance  his  opinion  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  a 
touchstone  of  orthodoxy ;  but  contented  himself  witli 
asking  the  same  liberty  of  thinking  which  he  conceded  to 
others :  and  yet,  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  set  up  an 
ecclesiastical  court  without  appeal,  or  to  kindle  the  fires 
of  Smithfield,  he  could  not  have  been  assailed  with  more 
rancour.  But,  for  the  roost  part,  it  was  noise  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing.  While  many  confidently  predicted 
that  a  work  which  started  with  such  an  absurdity  would 
never  succeed,  some  of  whom  have  lived  to  endure  the 
mortification  of  disappointed  malice  and  humbled  pre-* 
sumption,  there  were  others  who  adopted  the  hypothesis, 
and  many  more,  who,  though  they  retained  the  old  opi- 
nion, were  too  much  absorbed  in  the  obvious  excellences 
of  the  work,  to  spend  time  in  vainly  ridiculing  what  it 
was  found  not  easy  to  refute  by  sober  argument.  Nor 
was  all  the  wit  on  the  opiK>site  side ;  for,  in  one  of  the 
public  papers  there  appeared  the  following  ingenious 
verses :  ^— 
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"  The  Itev.  Df.  AJam  Cluk 

II  could  nol  be  a  wipent  t 
But  B  gj]i  monkey,  wlioie  line  mimic 

A  M  fopperiei  vrete  moat  likel;  to  di 
Dogmalk  coinmenUtort  Hill  hold  out 

A  terpcnt,  not  a  monkey,  templed  i 
And  wtiKli  shill  we  lieliave  T— witlioul  ■  du 

None  koowB  so  tvdl  wliit  leiuiilcU  Eve,  a 


In  December,  ISU.  Dr.  Clarke  went  to  Cambridge 
10 make  teaearches  lor  the  FceJerai  anil,  during  his  stay, 
be  was  pre«ent  at  the  formalioii  of  an  iiuxiliaiy  to  the 
Bible  Society,  of  which  he  gave  the  following  character* 
istic  account  in  a  lellerlu  Mrs.  Clarke: — "  Such  speech^i 
I  never  heard,  Mr.  Owen  excelled  liis  former  self;  Mr. 
Dealtry  epoke  like  an  angel  of  llie  first  order ;  and  Dr. 
D.  E,  Clarke,  the  Rustiaii  traveller,  like  a  seraph  ;  every 
thing  was  carried  jiemint  contradicenle,  ai\d  tlie  meet- 
ing concluded  in  a  blase  of  celestial  light.  For  myself, 
I  have  nearly  broken  my  new  stutl'  with  thumping,  after 
having  made  my  fists  sore  in  pounding  the  table,  I  did 
not  laugh  and  cry  alternately — 1  did  both  together,  and 
completely  wet  my  new  pocket  hand  kerchief  through 
with  my  tears.  Between  two  and  tliree  hundred  of  the 
IJoiversity  young  men  were  the  lirst  mover*  in  this 
business. ' 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  Dr.  Clarke's 
lime  was  divided  between  llie  Fixdera  and  his  Commea* 
tary,  to  one  or  the  other  of  whk:h  he  devoted  every  hour 
of  the  day,  that  was  not  imperiously  demanded  for  ths 
diachatge  of  other  duties.  About  this  litne  he  had 
puMished  the  Pentateuch,  and  also  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
While  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  going  through  the 
press,  he  wrote  to  hn  friend,  Mr.  Ituberls,  of  Dath  :  and 
an  extract  of  his  letter  will  serve  tu  show  what  labour 
and  a&xiety  the  work  was  costing  him: — "  Joshua'i 
9un  and  moou  standing  still,  ke|»t  roe  going  for  nearly 
three  weeks.  Ttiat  one  chapter  lias  atlbrded  me  more 
vexation  llian  any  thing  I  ever  met  wiUi.  And  even 
now,  I  am  but  about  half  satisfied  with  mv  own  soluiion  I 
of  alt  the  difficulties,  though  I  am  confident  I  have  re*  I 
moved  mountaiDS  that  were  never  touched  before.   Shall 
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I  say  that  I  am  heartily  weary  of  my  work  : — so  weary, 
that  I  have  a  thousand  times  wished  1  had  never  writteo 
one  page  of  it,  and  am  repeatedly  purposing  to  give  it 
up.  No  man  should  undertake  such  a  work  alone ;  and 
I  have  no  soul  to  help  me." 

In  April  of  this  year,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge,  in  connection  with  his  labours  for  the  nation. 
He  collated,  and  afterwards  copied,  Gawin  Douglas's 
poem  of  King  Hart,  from  the  only  manuscript  known. 
This  was  done  at  the  request  of  Lord  Glenbervie,  one  of 
the  Record  Ck)mmissioner8,  who  was  a  descendant  from 
the  poet,  and  was  projecting  an  edition  of  his  works.  In 
speaking  of  King  Hart,  Dr.  Clarke  observes : — *'  John 
Bunyan  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  Pilgrim's  Progress 
from  Bernard's  Isle  of  Man  :  Bernard,  his  Isle  of  Man 
from  Fletcher's  Purple  Island :  Fletcher  took  his  plan 
from  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen :  Spencer,  his  Fairy  Queen, 
from  uawin  Douglas's  King  Hart:  and  Douglas,  his 
plan  from  the  old  Mysteries  and  Moralities  which  pre- 
vailed in,  and  before,  his  time." 

As  public  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the 
morals  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  hear  the  opinion  formed  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
who,  certainly,  would  not  connive  at  wickedness ;  but 
yet  we  must  not  forget  tliat  he  was  at  Cambridge  for  a 
few  days  only,  that  his  character  would  inspire  awe, 
and  that,  during  the  hours  said  to  be  devoted  to  rioting 
and  wantonness,  he  would  be  in  the  state  of  sleep : — 
"  There  is  certainly  much  of  the  fear  of  God  in  this 
place  ;  and  so  many  literary  advantages,  that  even  the 
nearts  of  the  foolish  might  understand  knowledge,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  be  ready  to  speak  plainly." 

In  June  of  this  year,  Dr.  Clarke  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Ireland  for'purposes  connected  with  the  Record  Commis- 
sion, having  under  his  care  a  young  lady,  a  Roman 
Catholic*  On  this  occasion  he  preached  very  frequently, 

^  It  appears  that  bis  exemplary  conduct  during  the  voyage  across 
the  Channel  was  the  means  of  her  conversion  to  the  faith  of  the 
Goqpel*  "  As  we  were  one  day  walking  out/'  observes  his  ^ouneest 
son,  the  Kev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  Curate  of  Frome,  in  relatuag  wnat 
passed  during  the  time  which  Dr.  Clarke  spent  with  him  at  Fiome 
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■nd  always  wiih  great  efTect.  Also  he  attended  iha 
I  Conrerence  in  Dublin,  during  the  Eittings  of  wlik'h,  in- 
I  lelligence  arrived  uf  tlie  death  oT  Mr.  John  Graves,  one 

I  aiMl  11  Wdioo  lupei  Mare,  onl^'arcw  davsbcbrehudealh.  "  ihere 

I   tbancedto  be  meiiiioneii  *  clergyman,  bIio,  b;  an  injuilicious  cpn- 

f  duct  in  piivale.  hsd  datroyed,  id  mmt  mes&uce,  tlie  pood  eSect 

I   which  hit  puhlic  leatliiag  wucikuhleJ  to  produce.' It  Uiiopassible, 

Joteph.'  uiil  be,  '  lliil  1  minuter  □(  G«l  abould  ever  be  a  private 

man.   En»  in  hii  dum  trivial  iniercoune  «ith  oihen,  K  is  never  fot- 

^iwn  whkt  hit  office  i*.   The  habit  of  e«e>7  ose'i  itiinil  in  to  expect 

infatnuuion  oi  exiinple  fntoi  the  company  and  conduct  of  a  public 

niniiter.  Sucli  at  ve,  are  couUantlv  liviue  uoiler  the  aluervalion  of 

.   nankind  ;  and  be  who  ii  ilnrayi  outerred.  sbonld  nerer  ventuie  on 

dubioas  copdnci,  or  iu^ok  Tor  a  moment  that  what  he  doei  in  the 

ikm  ^  tauOtfi,  can  ever  be  *  maiterof  indiHcrence.arbe  tegaided  a* 

•  bifle,     I  will  lell  you  a  curious  circumttance  that  happened  to  me 

wme  yean  ago.     la  a  day  or  two  from  the  time  that  I  refiT  lo,  I  vni 

I    about  to  Ht  off  from  |j>ndon  to  Irelaud.    A  frietid  desired  me  to  take 

'    chu^  of  a  young  lady  to  Dublin,  la  wbich  I  mdity  agreed,  and  ihe 

wji  Hut  to  tne  at  the  coach.    I  joon  found,  from  her  convenaiion, 


had  travelled  lome  distance,  talking  oc^ion^lly  oi 

the  day-ligbl  be^an  lo  tiok  faitly  airay,  when  ihe  lotik  out  of  hei 

(eliculc  ■  imall  Caiholie  book  of  pnyen,  and  commenced  moit 
I    wriotutjr  het  cveoiog  deniiioiit,      wbile  >he  wai  reading,    sucH 

thougfaii  01  Uieie  ocdtrretl  lo  me,  I  believe  thii  lady  to  be  sincere 
I  in  lier  reli;iouici«ed,  whichltbinklobe  avery  danperODione.  She 
i    «ppt3M  to  be  of  an  ingenuooi  temper,  and  to  feel  much  peraoniil 

■aajiecl  for  me.  U  there  not  here,  then,  a  good  opportunity  as  well  ai 
t  Iiil'jecl  10  eierciie  my  influence,  and  lo  deliver  her,  if  po«iible.  from 
I  W  eironeuui  creed  )  ISut.  (cualinaed  I,  in  my  IhoagliU,)  was  she 
[  ■oKnlnuledlomycare  !  would  licr  friends  have  to  entnislcd  her,  had 
I  Ibey  ever  auspected  Ihal  an  attempt  at  proselyliiro  would  be  made  t 
lid  oo<  the  aiienipi  be  a  breach  of  Iruati  and  ihould  I .  even  were 

nale  good  to  accnic  lo  Min ,  be  a  moially  bonesl  man  1     I 

I  iKlanlly  Icll  that  n>y  own  bonuty  mux  be  pteierved.  Ihuugh  the  op- 

1  fortunity  of  apparent  guod  might  be  loil.  In  a  short  time,  Misi 

I  doMi)  her  booVwidi  tliia  obMrralion,  "  We  Catholic*.  Dr.  Clarke, 
I  Aink  it  much  better  to  believe  loo  much  than  too  lillle-"    I  replied, 

"Bui,  Madam,  in  our   belief  we  ihtmid  leeollect,  that  we  never 

kould  yield  our  aitent  to  what  ia  contradictory  in  tlielf,  or,  to  whal 

nnuadieti  nthei  aiceitained  truths.'*     Thia  wai  Ihe  only  otnervalton 

I  Imadaibai  looked  It  all  towards  Citholiciini.  In  procois  oftime.we 

I  iniTBd  a'l  our  joamey'i  end  ;  and  I  deposited  hot  safely  in  the  hands 

I  af  her  Iriendi.    From  ihit  time  lill  abaul  two  year*  a^o,  1  never 

[   biaid  of  MuB ,  till  we  met  in  the  following  way  :— I  had  been 

a  Chapel ;    and,  entcrinr  the  veitry  afler  the 


I   MrvKe.  a  lady  lollu^ed  m 


I 
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of  the  preachers.  Od  his  way  to  Dublin,  he  was  Betz£tl 
with  a  putrid  fever,  which  to  alarmed  (he  persons  in 
whose  house  he  was,  that  tUey  iasistcd  od  hia  removal, 
and  he  was  carried  to  an  empty  and  a  dilapidated  house, 
io  which,  after  lying  a  few  days,  he  breathed  his  Inst, 
and  was  hurried  into  the  grave  on  the  following  day. 
*'  Lord,"  exclaims  Dr.  Clarke,  on  this  occasion,  "  thou 
»eest  and  wilt  judge !" 

While  in  Dublin,  he  was  requested  by  a  friend  who 
had  just  entered  a  new  house,  to  join  with  him  and 
others  in  dedicating  it  to  God  ;  upon  which  he  remarks, 
"  Whatever  Is  consecrated  to  God,  he  will  invariably  pre- 
serve and  protect !" 

About  the  middle  of  July,  he  received  a  letter  from 

aadsaid,  "  Do3'ou  noi  recoUeci  me.  Dr.  Cl«rke1     I  unMin , 

whom  yOD  kindl)'  look  cue  of  In  Ireland.'  1  vu  Iben  >  Cithnlic  : 
now  1  am  ■  ProWlut,  asd  liate  suS«r«d  much  in  coii>a|uence  of  the 
duaee."  J  ioquiied  bow  Ihe  xlleration  in  hoi  TiowiKM  effccied; 
•od  ike  (*>•  me,  in  diuil,  ibe  at-couat  wbicb  I  will  iborlJ;  luta  op 
to  you.  When  iho  heud  to  whom  ihe  wu  alwul  In  1m  ectnuted.  iha 
molred  clouly  lo  watch  snd  ubaer/t  thU  enuaeal  ProlMlant  mi- 
aiHer.  She  wai  pleaaed  nith  ihe  cotiveiMtiDo  aod  Ihe  fiicixilinan 
ahown  to  hw,  and  wai  u  itiacl  with  the  abwrvalioa  I  had  n>ado  in 
Ibc  coadi,  that  >be  laid  it  abtoluietv  aflarwaids  haunted  bei,  catned 
bar  to  eumjne  and  think  (or  henelr,  aad  »  lul  led  her  to  fitedom 
inm  bar  thnldam:  "but,"  laiil  she.  "  1  thould  never  have  been  in- 
duced to  uauune.  hid  it  nul  been  for  Ibe  eianunaliaa  which  I  had 
pievlouily  made  of  you.  From  llie  firal  moment  ja«  entered  llut 
coach,  1  watched  yoa  narrowly.  1  thoiwbl,  now  I  hive  a  fail  oppot- 
iimiiy  of  ktiowing  someihiag  of  tbew  PiaUsiunti ;  aad  I  will  judge 
if  wbal  X  have  ueud  of  them  be  tiue.  Eveiy  word,  eveiy  motioD, 
everj  look,  of  joim<  Si>,  was  watched  with  ihe  eye  of  a  lyiti.  I 
fell  you  could  nut  be  acliog  a  pttl,  tot  you  could  not  suspecl  ihal  you 
wera  to  obaerved.  The  rccuil  of  all  wat,  your  conduct  conciUaml 
Miasm,  and  remoted  prajudice.  Voui  own  oltervalion  dd  belief,  Jed 
me  to  those  aaaniioaliaiii  whuih  the  Spuit  of  God  bu  bleoad  to  my 
convenian  ;  and  1  oow  itand  liefon  yuu,  the  convert  of  your  liiree 
^yt'  behavioui  bttweeu  Idndon  and  Dublin."  Vou  we  bom  tbii 
aceouol,  Joaepb,'  coDlUiued  my  fatber,  '  bow  all  miuisten  ahoolil 
ever  leel  tlienuelves  at  public  men  ;  buw  csuliuui  sliuuld  be  tliaii 
cmducl,  uul  bow  guarded  their  canversation.  Had  I  attempted  to 
pnxelyiiie  tbit  lady,  all  her  prejudices  would  have  been  up  la  aims. 
Had  my  behaviour  been  unbecomiDgly  light  or  causeleuly  ausltte, 
the  would  have  beeu  either  disguttedoi  repelled,  aod  hei  pitcooceived 
noiieot  of  Frotestatita  Huuld  have  lieea  confirmed.  She  uw  and 
beard  what  uliilied  her.  'llius,  even  in  social  inloicourte,  the 
minister  may,  and  iliould  ilwayi,  be  Uie  Christian  iiiaiructor.' ' 


the  Speaker,  desiring  him  to  tetum  to  England,  and  make 
researches  ia  the Tovcr  of  London,  and  in  the  libraries  at 
Oxford,  for  materials  for  the  completion  of  Rymer.  On 
his  airival  In  Oxford,  he  dined,  Iw  the  invitation  of  Uie 
Greek  Professor,  Mr  Gaisford,  m  the  Hall  of  Christ 
Church  ;  concerning  which  he  observes,  "  It  was  no 
wnall  gratification  to  a  Metiiodist  preacher  todine,  and  to 
ait  on  the  same  seal,  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  where 
Chariea  Wesley,  student  of  this  college,  oflen  sat  and 
dined:  and  where  that  glorious  work,  bj  the  instru- 
Rientaltty  of  which  some  millions  of  souls  have  been 
saved,  had  iti  connnencement,  in  conjunction  with  Mr, 
John  Wesley,  of  Lincoln  College.  Ob,  what  hath  God 
wrought  since  the  year  1737  !  This  city  is  the  nurse  of 
this  great  work,  and  yet  has  it  profited  ?  The  law  went 
forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  (doctrine)  of  the  Lord 
ftom  Jerusalem  ;  but  have  Zion  or  Jerusalem  greatly 
profited  by  the  law,  or  by  rhe  doctrine  ?" 

It  so  happened  that  during  his  stay  in  Oxford,  Dr. 
Clarke  look  up  his  abode  in  the  very  apartments  occu- 
pied by  Ur.  John  Uri ;  and,  before  he  quitted  thera,  he 
cut  an  inscription*  on  one  of  the  panes  of  ibe  window, 
[n  the  room  in  which  that  learned  foreigner  died. 

"  The  inacription  ii  u  followi : — Sicred  lo  tho  Memory  of  Joim 
*Cbi.  D.D.,  bom  in  Hstiniy.  and  aducaled  u  Leydeo.  He  wu 
inriud oirr '  -     ■■     ■     -^      ■     ■■  ■  ,,,,.. 


aitugi, : 
BiiJdo 


r  inUi  EngliDil  \y  ihe  Uaitenit^  of  Oxbid,  to  detcrilw. 
id  CBuJogue  the  Orisotil  MS9.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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:  »x)uaiDlaDcct  evei  fo 


1  Christian. 


Library,  tan  Hebnw  and  Arabic 
I  edition,  and  Latio  tiaiuJaLan,  oTthe  ceUbrated  Are- 
'  'Kc  Poeni,  called  ■  Al  Boidha,'  logeiherwith  his  uumeroui  pupils 
~wbo biTediinQgiushed  ilieiDteliea  in  tbewalkiof  lileiaiim  opened 
I    la  (hem  by  Iheic  pnceploi,  bear  the  miHl  diidogiiislied  and  decided 

""*' ' '  »  person,  but  not  la  hii  literary  ajid  motll 

I  lo  Glass,  ID  Uie  aparlmenl  twenly-tive 
fcm  occupied  by  Ibii  eniitient  mill.  Ihii  memoiiil  to  learainF  tbat 
'«•!>  DvKi  peiiali,  and  vlnuei  tbsi  can  never  dir.  After  aufoiog 
Wucfa  byincicuiag  inKmulieaduing  the  laU  Iwo  veaii  of  hiilife, 
I  bediedraddmUiahisaputmeDU.  iboulcight  a'cl<)ck,  of  the  e>ea- 
'  ing  of  October  IB,  17%,  a^  70  vein.  >li>  mortal  remaiu  were 
I  •  depoaiwd  in  the  cIibdccI  of  Si.  MKhael'i  Cbnrch  in  thix  city,  where, 


(tn  lack  of  < 


pSfMI]^  cui 


Kui^dy  aay,  licie  liei  Uri. 
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While  Dr.  Clarke  was  thus  busied  in  the  doablis 
labour  of  arranging  a  documental  History  of  Engiand, 
and  of  illustrating,  by  learned  notes  and  unprecedented 
tables,  the  books  of  sacred  writ,  he  still  pursued  hb 
ministerial  duties,  always  preaching  once  on  the  Sab- 
bath, visiting  the  sick,  and  giving  spiritual  counsel  to 
the  numbers  who  applied  to  him,  personally  and  by 
letter.  He  constantly  answered  all  letters  as  soon  as 
he  received  them.  The  Committee  meetings  of  the 
Bible  Society,  which  he  regularly  attended,  were  also 
very  frequent,  and  the  work  connected  with  them  ar* 
duous.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  find  him  complaining  that  he  was  overburdened, 
and  that  his  mind  was  distracted  amid  a  multitude 
of  duties,  each  claiming  the  precedency.  "  I  feel 
now,*'  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Caley,  Secretary 
to  the  Record  Commission,  dated  December  2,  1812, 
**that  I  am  inundated  with  work,  and  really  cannot 
tell  what  to  do,  or  at  least  what  (among  a  variety  of 
things  to  be  done)  should  be  done  first.  I  own  I  feel 
myself  now  fairly  distracted,  and  almost  discouraged. 
No  person  can  work  without  time  and  means :  some- 
times I  seem  destitute  of  both/'  Thus  bowed  down  by 
his  burdens,  he  besought  his  friends  to  get  him  out 
of  London ;  but  they  alleged  that  he  could  not  yet  be 
spared.  They  knew,  that,  while  there,  he  could  work 
well,  and  also  that  he  would  keep  to  it  while  the  re- 
sponsibility  was  upon  him  :  for  he  never  trusted  his  du- 
ties to  another,  when  he  himself  could  perform  them. 
Had  it  only  been  to  satisfy  the  impatient  subscribers  to 
his  Commentary,  he  required  relief  and  seclusion  ;  but 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  he  could  obtain  these 
advantages. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1813,  Dr.  Clarke  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  an  honour  which 
was  the  more  gratifying  to  him,  because  it  was  unsought, 
and  because  he  might,  without  vanity,  entertain  the 
belief  that  it  was  not  unworthily  bestowed.  For  honours 
which  resulted  from  personal  worth  or  intellectual  merit, 
he  had  a  high  esteem ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry 
the  precept,  "^Render  to  all  their  due,"  that,  even  to  the 


I 


tax-^tUerer  at  his  door,  he  acted  more  in  consideration 
of  him  whom  he  served,  than  with  the  feelings  conscious 
of  taxation. 

In  July  of  this  year,  hating  finished  his  Comment  on 
the  Evangelists,  he  presented  the  Sjieaker  with  a  copv 
of  it,  accompanying  it  with  aletter.iD  which  he  observecf, 
**  As  the  people  with  which  1  am  connected,  aie  not 
only  very  numerous,  but  of  considerable  weight  in  thr 
land,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  show  them  that  those  sacred 
oracles  from  which  they  derive  the  principles  of  their 
faith  and  practice,  are  in  perfect  consonance  with  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Established  Church:  not  that  I  doubted  their 
loyalty  or  attachment  to  the  State,  or  the  Church ; 
but  to  manifest  to  them,  and  to  future  generations, 
(he  absolute  necessity  of  holding  fast  that  *  form  of 
■ouod  words'  which  distinguishes  our  national  Churcii. 
snd  ever  connects  the  fear  of  God  with  honour  to  the 
King.  Sir,  it  is  with  the  most  heattfelt  pleasure  that  I 
can  state  to  you,  that  this  immense  body  of  people  are, 
from  conscience  and  aflection,  attached  to  the  Consii- 
tution  both  in  Church  and  Stale;  and  the  late  decisions 
in  behalf  of  religious  toleration,  have  powerfully  served 
to  rivet  that  attachment."  Of  the  loyalty  of  the  Wes- 
kyan  Methodists  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  ;  but 
(beic  may  respecting  their  supposed  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

About  the  year  Iti  14,  Miss  Sharp,  the  niece  of  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  wrote  to  Dr.  Clarke,  requesting  him  to 
arrange  the  manuscripts  ofber  Most  Reverend  progenitor, 
which  had  come  into  her  hands  on  the  death  of  her 
uncle.  Dr.  Clarke  undertook  this  task  the  more  readily 
because  the  collection  comprised  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Archbishop  and  the  Rer.  Samuel  Wesley,  the 
father  of  the  founder  of  Methodism.  This  correspond- 
ence was  inserted  in  the  Doctor's  IJves  of  the  Wesley 
Family,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  spt:ak.  The 
Rector  of  Epworlh,  and  the  Archbishop  had  one  trait 
in  common  :  they  were  proselytes  to  Episcopacy.  The 
ned  many  -" '•  -'  — " — * 
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•  Sharp  papers  contained 


iny  documents  of  interest. 
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one  of  which  was  a  Life  of  the  Archbishop,  in  foor 
volames.  Some  of  them  'were  distributed  among  the 
libraries  of  the  several  sees  to  which  they  related ;  and 
others  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum. 

The  reader  has  already  been  informed  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
habits  of  promptitude  and  early  rising.  The  following 
illnstration  of  them  in  combination  occurred  about  the 
period  at  which  we  have  arrived :  —  A  catalogue  of 
tx)oks  having  been  sent  to  him  late  one  evening,  he  im- 
mediately looked  over  it,  and  saw  advertised  for  sale  the 
first  edition  of  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament.  Eariy  on  the 
following  morning,  he  went  off  to  the  bookseller's,  and 
purchased  the  work.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  a  well- 
known  literary  character,  the  late  Dr.  Grossett,  went  also 
to  Paternoster-row,  with  the  intention  of  procuring  it ; 
but  the  book  was  gone.  Finding  by  whom  it  had  been 
bought,  he  called  on  Dr.  Clarke,  and  requested  a  sight 
of  it,  observing,  **  You  have  been  very  fortunate.  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  having  obtained  this  work  ;  but  how  you  got 
it  before  myself,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  ;  for  I  was  at 
Baynes's  directly  after  breakfast,  and  it  was  gone." 
'*  But  1  was  there  before  breakfast,''  replied  Dr.  Clarke  ; 
**  and  consequently,  Doctor,  I  forestalled  you." 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Clarke  was  obliged  to  preach 
less  frequently  than  he  had  heretofore  done ;  having  suf- 
fered severely  from  spasmodic  attacks  brought  on  through 
speaking  in  a  crowded  chapel,  and  being  afterwards  ex- 
posed to  the  night-air. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Coke,  which,  as 
the  reader  is  most  probably  aware,  took  place  while  he 
was  on  his  way  with  six  missionaries  to  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  it  was  found  necessary  to  organize  a  We8le3ran 
Missionary  Society.  In  effecting  this.  Dr.  Clarke  bore 
a  conspicuous  part.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  City- 
road  Chapel,  on  December  1,  1814,  over  which  he  was 
called  to  preside,  when  he  delivered  an  admirable  address, 
which  was  afterwards  published  by  request,  under  the 
title  of  **  A  short  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  the 
Grospel  into  the  British  Isles,  and  the  obligation  of  Bri- 
tons to  make  known  its  salvation  to  every  nation  of  the 
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MTlh."  How  amazingly  the  God  of  Missions  has 
pered  that  institutiou  few  readers  o(  these  pages,  i 
be  presumed,  require  to  be  informed. 

A  short  lime  before  the  event  Jast  related.  Dr.  Clarke 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  who, 
U  we  have  seen,  was  his  relative  by  marriage.  The 
timilaritjr  of  their  tastes  and  pursuits  |:ave  birth  to 
mutual  esteem;  and  Mr.  Boyd  was  soon  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Dr.  Clarke's.  Early  in  ISlj,  this  learned 
Grecian  wrote  an  essay  on  the  Greek  article,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  published,  durine;  the  same  year,  at  the  end 
of  his  commeni  on  the  Epistle  to  the  ^phesians ;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Boyd  supplied  a  postscript, 
which  was  in^ierted  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  in 
the  same  work  ;  for  the  conlrarersy  turned  upon  Titus  it. 
13,  and  Ephesions  v.  5.  Mr.  Boyd  received  a  con- 
6tmatioD  of  his  views  on'  this  question  from  a  Greek 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lusignan,  who  liied  at  Chel- 
sea, and  came  from  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  To  every  mind 
not  stTDDgly  prejudiced  this  person's  opinion  will  appear 
decisive  of  tl>e  question.  Mr.  Boyd  had  maintained, 
that  the  words  "  God  and  Saviour,"  in  Titus,  and 
"  Christ  and  God,"  in  Ephesians,  da  not  point  out  two 
distinct  beings,  but  designate  the  same  person,  accord- 
in;  to  the  true  grammatical  construction  of  the  Greek 
ton;^. 

In  proof  of  this  position,  Mr.  Boyd  alleges,  that,  when 
two  or  more  |>ersonal  nouns  (of  the  same  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case)  are  coupled  together  by  the  conjunciioR 
Km,  and  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  tirst,  but  not  to 
the  second,  tliird,  Ac,  those  two  or  more  nouns,  whe- 
ther they  be  subaUnlives  or  adjectives,  denote  oneand  the 
same  person  ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  also,  when  two 
participles  are  thus  coupled  together.  In  support  of 
this  rule,  he  cites  many  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  and  piofarte  writers,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  its  application.  He  then  argues,  that,  as  the 
Greek  article,  in  the  two  texts  in  question,  is  prefixed  t 


the  first  noun,  and  not  to  (he  si 
loAt  nouQ  applies  to  the  same  n 


.3  clear  that  the 
s  the  first.     Hence 


"  lite  kingilom  of  Chmt "  is  "  the  kingdom  at  Godj'B 
aod,  of  couTie,  ClimtanJ  God  are  one.  — 

On  meeliiig  wiUi  Mr.  Lusij^uan,  who,  be  il  ol^served. 
undorstood  ancient  Gicek  bb  we  understand  Eng^lisli, 
having^  learned  U  as  hts  mother  tongue,  he  asked  him  if 
be  had  read  any  of  the  conlroveisy  respecting  the  Greek 
article.  He  answered  thut  he  had  not  read,  »or  heard, 
any  lliing  about  it.  He  then  asked  him  to  take  down 
his  Greek  Teetamenl  from  the  shelf,  and  to  look  for 
Titus  ii.  13.  When  he  had  done  this,  a  conversation 
took  place,  which  Mr.  Boyd  has  thus  rdated  :  — Mi.  B. 
'■  Prjy,  Sir,  how  do  you  construe  these  words :  rou 
fieyakov  Qtov  taiawri}pot  l/iiw  V'  Mr.  L.  "  I  construe 
them  thus,  *  Of  our  great  God  and  Saviour.' "  "  Doo« 
Qtov  hero  mean  the  *  Father,'  or  doet  it  mean  '  Christ  V  ' ' 
"  It  means '  Christ.'  "  "  May  il  not  meao  the '  Father  V  " 
"  Certainly  not."  "  Why  may  it  not  ?"  "  Because 
the  conalruction  will  not  admit  il."  "  Why  will  U  noi '" 
"  Because  llie  article  is  not  |>ref)xed  to  (Twr7p«t :  if  Okw 
and  «wr))pai  had  meant  two  diflureiil  persons,  then  the 
article  would  have  been  preiixed  to  each."  "  If,  then, 
two  personal  nouns  he  thus  joined,  and  the  urticle  be 
placed  before  ihe  first  and  not  before  the  Eecond,  musi 
one  person  be  hccessarily  inlended  ?"     "  Certainly." 

The  lime  was  now  come  when  Dr.  Clsrkc's  remo- 
val from  London  could  no  longer  be  postponed  with 
safety  to  himself  or  comfort  to  his  immediate  friends. 
"  I  feel,"  he  observed,  in  a  lellcr  lo  his  wife,  wrtlten 
during  a  brief  absence  from  home  in  the  summer  of  1815, 
"  that  matters  are  come  to  this  issue :  if  I  do  not  at 
once  get  from  many  of  my  avocations,  1  shall  soon  be 
incapable  of  prosecuting  any.  I  must  hide  my  head  in 
the  country,  or  it  will  shortly  be  hidden  in  ihe  grave." 

Notwithstanding  this  announcement,  he  waa  strongly 
urged  by  different  religious  and  benevolent  societies  to 
remain  in  town  ;  and  many  of  his  literary  acquaintances 
also  set  their  faces  against  his  removal.  Among  the 
rest,  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  at  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bible  Society,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  leaving  London,  in  a  letlcr  iu  which  the  p 
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was  pressed  with  considerable  force,  and  yet  with  all 
possiue  delicacy. 

"  I  need  scarcely  acquaint  you<"  observes  the  reverend 
gentleman,  "  tbat  tliefe  is  a  department  in  the  busbess 
oroitr  Committee,  whicK  no  one  but  yourself  is  compe- 
tent to  direct.  In  (.hat  department  we  can  nork  with 
you,  or  raibcr  under  you  :  but  we  can  do  nothing  with- 
out you.  Reflect  on  toe  Arabic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Abys- 
sinian, and  tbe  Syriac ;  in  all  which  languages  we  stand 
pledged  to  ibe  world  for  something  which  has  not  yet 
bMD  executed ;  and  then  ask  your  own  heart  what  you 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  in  either,  if  yofi 
should  rcjolve  to  abandon  us.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
sasistance  which  vrc  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
in  all  our  transactions,  both  literary  and  mechanical,  from 
TOur  general  knowledge  of  business,  and  particularly 
from  your  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
details  of  typography." 

Or.  Claike  replied   in  terms  which  evinced   a  just 

tense  of  the  value  which  the  Committee  were  pleased  to 

set  upon  his  services ;  but,  on  the  main  point,  he  was 

not  to  be  moved-  "  As  to  my  continuance  in  the  work," 

he  observed,  "  however  grateful  tliis  would  be  to  mj 

feelings,  a  variety  of  causes  combine  to  direct  my  way, 

and  that  of  my  family,  from  (he  metropolis.   To  specify 

L  Aese,  is  not  necessary  :  they  exist,  and  they  are  unpe- 

ious  ;  and  that  is  enough." 

According  to  this  determination,  those  of  his  friends 

l'«bo  were  more  particularly  interested  in  promotiug  his 

E  personal    comfort  and  the  preservation  of  his  health, 

■  ■uisted  him  in  making  arrangements  for  his  removal. 

i  By  iheii  munificence,  an  estate  was  purchased  for  him  a 

''  1  miles  from  Liverpool,  towards  which  Mr.  John  Nut' 

I,  of  that  town,  presented    lOOOI.,  and  Mr.  Henry 

iKsher,  ibe  ptonrictor  of  the  Caxton  Printing  Office  in 

1  liverpool,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  since, 

F  3001.     To  this  retreat,  which  Dr.  Clarke,  in  honour  of 

|)u5  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,    styled  Millbrook,  tbat 

eing  the  name  of  a  place  where  that  celebrated  man 

I  tuided  in  early  life,  his  family  retired  on  the  20lh  of 

l&eptember,  1815. 
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to  their  eternal  disgrace,  spend  all  the  money  tbey 
in  the  kiDgdom,  in  places  of  public  resort  '    " 


In  that  part  of  the  Journal  which  relates  to  Ireland, 
we  find  some  passages  descriptive  of  the  miserable  state 
of  the  peasantry,  which,  we  fear,  is  not  now  much  better. 
"  We  went  into  several  cabins,  which  were  wretched  in 
the  extreme.  Though  in  most  of  them  there  is  a  hole, 
which  corresponds  to  what  we  call  chimney ;  yet,  so  heavy 
is  the  smoke  produced  by  their  turf,  that  it  is  rarely  seen 
to  issue  from  the  top,  but  tills  llie  bouse,  and  passes 
with  sluw  siiUennesE  through  the  door.  The  poor  people 
are  often  ill-coloured,  and  their  eyes  badly  anected.  We 
went  into  one,  where  we  found  a  very  nice  youog;  wo^^ 
man.  abont  eighteen  years  of  age,  nursing  her  6r«l  d  "  " 
She  had  a  little  fire  on  the  earth,  ihe  1^  near  it, 
scarcely  any  furniture.  The  house  was  built  of 
stones,  without  any  lund  of  mortar :  through  the 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  you  could  every  where  see 
the  day-light,  and  even  the  fields,  between  the  sioneB! 
How  it  is  possible  for  herself,  husband,  and  infant,  to 
maintain  life  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  me  quite  inex- 
plicable. We  found  she  could  read  ;  but,  alas !  she  had 
no  book  but  a  Romish  Manual.  1  regretted  much  that 
I  had  not  brought  a  few  Testaments  vfitli  me  ;  I  coald 
never  have  bestowed  them  to  belter  advantage,  than  in 
this  day's  journey.  We  gave  her  a  little  silver,  forwhicb 
slie  seemed  truly  thankful ;  and  offered  ua,  in  return,  all 
she  could  bestow,  —  a  little  sea-weed,  here  called  di  ~ 
which,  wben  dried,  has  a  pleasant  saltish  taste. 

On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  Old 
where,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard  a  Metbi 
the  house  in  which  bis  father  had  for  »everal  yean  resided  . 
and  the  field  where,  after  eameslly  wrestling  with  God 
for  mercy,  he  found  his  peace. 

At  Garvagh,  where  he  lived  from  his  tenth  year  lo 
the  time  of  his  departure  to  England,  he  found  deep 
impressions  of  the  tooth  of  time.  "  The  house  h  partly 
fallen  down,  and  the  rest  is  in  a  most  raisi-rable  state. 
A  large  mill-dam,  the  mill  to  which  it  led,  and  the  canal 
by  which  the  water  was  conducted  to  it,  ' 
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rated  1  I  proceeded  to  see  the  school  where  I  hari  my 
classical  education.  But  what  a  change  is  here !  the 
beautiful  wood  is  entirely  cut  down ;  not  even  the 
bramblei  are  left ;  sheep,  goats,  and  larger  cattle,  no 
longer  browse  od  the  adjoining  hills :  and  the  fields  are 
rudely  cultivated,  and  the  school-house  is  itself  become 
the  lubitation  of  two  poor  families.  I  searched  about  to 
find,  if  possible,  some  of  my  old  school-fellows,  and 
class-males,  forty  years  ago  :  some  of  them  had  been 
bred  up  for  the  Church,  some  for  the  law,  and  some  for 
the  practice  of  physic;  a  few  1  found  now  old  men,  who, 
by  various  providences,  had  been  disappointed  in  their 
views  of  secular  establishments,  and  reduced  to  the  cuU 
livation  of  their  paternal  soil.  On  the  whole,  I  received 
little  pleasurefrom  this  visit,  and,  having  diaed,  setoff 
for  Maghera,  and  atopt  there  to  visit  the  places  of  my 
earliest  infancy,  and  where  I  learned  my  alphabet.  Now 
persons,  houses,  trees,  enclosures,  &c.,  are  running 
rapidly  to  decay  !  Economy  and  indusli^  have  not  been 
cierled  to  counteract  its  influence :  and,  consequently, 
that  influence  has  been  ample  and  extensive.  1  wit- 
neased  several  things  here  which  tended  to  deepen  the 
gloom  which  the  former  objects  had  dilTuscd  ;  so  I  rode 
on  to  Magherafelt,  revolving  in  my  mind  a  multitude  of 
ideas,  produced  in  various  assemblages,  none  of  which 
tended  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  my  spirit." 

'Hie  reception  wliich  Dr.  Clarke  met  with  on  returning 
(o  Millbrook  is  a  lively  contrast  to  this  gloomy  picture. 
Not  only  were  his  wife  and  his  children  glad  to  see  him, 
but  the  very  animals  in  the  field.  The  bullock,  which 
he  called  Pat,  came  to  him,  held  out  his  face  for  him  to 
stroke  it,  and  actually  placed  his  two  fore  feet  upon  his 
shoulders,  with  the  affection  of  a  spaniel.  "  So  here," 
•ays  the  Doctor,  in  relating  thb  singular  trait  of  animal 
klfoction,  "  is  a  literal  comment  on  '  the  oz  knoweth 
his  owner.' " 

In  th«  spring  of  1817,  he  bad  occasion  to  make  some 
alterations  in  his  house,  in  effecting  which  his  own  life, 
and  the  lives  of  his  whole  family,  were  accidentally  endan- 
gered. An  account  of  this,  he  givea  in  a  Letter  to  his 
■ons : — "  In  making  a  sough  to  take  off  the  water  fi 
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the  buttery,  the  whole  wall  of  the  breakfast-room  over  it 
gave  way,  unci  tor  several  yards  fell  in.  Every  moment 
in  expectation  of  the  whole  building  falling,  1  got  your 
mother,  and  sister  Rowley,  wiUi  great  difficulty  removed, 
and  all  of  every  11  v ins:  thins:  out  of  the  house.  Before 
the  crash  came,  (for  1  was  standing  by  and  saw  it  giving 
way,)  I  was  constant  in  my  warnings  to  the  workmen  ; 
for  1  was  assured  they  were  digging  away  the  foundation, 
without  putting  suitable  props.  But  in  vain  1  warned  the 
fellows  :  they  would  not  believe,  till  they  had  nearly  lo8t 
their  lives.  When  the  catastrophe  took  place,  they  were 
all,  except  the  bricklayer,  like  a  rope  of  sand.  1  directed 
the  place  of  every  prop,  and  the  whole  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. I  was  continually  exposed  to  imminent  danger  ; 
yet  my  mind  was  kept  in  perfect  calmness.'' 

After  his  removal  to  Millbrook,  Dr.  Clarke  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  a  Dissenting  minister, 
now  of  Sheffield,  who,  not  being  settled  over  any  parti- 
cular congregation,  and  having  the  ofi'cr  of  a  tutorship 
in  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Rothcrham,  applied  to  Dr. 
Clarke  for  his  advice.  After  referring  to  his  own  long 
experience  in  the  ministry,  and  extensive  observation  of 
others  engaged  in  that  office,  the  Doctor,  in  his  reply 
(dated  April  20,  1817),  observed: — "  On  hearing  any 
man  preach,  I  can  generally  judge  correctly  whether  he 
is  likely  to  be  useful,  and  in  what  degree.  I  have  heard 
you  apraln  and  again ;  and  I  am  satlsHed,  that  your  preach- 
ing. In  Its  matter  and  manner,  Is  calculated  to  do  much 
good.  I  deprecate  your  being  diverted  from  this  work. 
Teaching  youth  is  a  noble  employment ;  and,  where  it  can 
l>e  done  in  connection  with  the  other,  it  is  well  and 
praiseworthy.  But  this  work  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  work  of  the  ministry  :  saving  sun  Is  from  death  is  an 
especial  work  of  God  ;  and  the  power  to  l)e  the  instrument 
of  it  is  an  especial  gift.  In  the  course  of  Providence, 
many  are  quaUfied  to  be  instructors  of  youth  :  in  the 
course  of  grace,  but  few  are  qualified  to  be  the  means  of 
saving  souls.  Fear  not,  man  !  The  length  and  breadth 
of  Immanuel's  land  are  before  you  :  the  wide  world 
is  his  parish ;  and  he  will  send  his  curates  where  he 
pleases." 
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-  On  Ihe  3il  of  October,  1817,  Dr.  Clarke  had  the 
honour  of  being  elected  "  Member  of  the  Amencan  An- 
tiquarian Society." 

Id  May  of  the  following  year  he  was  called  Lo  Londoo.  . 
to  preach  two  of  the  annual  sermons  in  aid  of  the  Wes-  | 
leyaii  Missions,  and  to  attend  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  ' 
Society.  Ou  this  occasion  he  received  iaforniation  from 
Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  that  he  had  brought  with  him, 
from  Ceylon,  two  high-priesls  of  Budhoo,  who  had  \eh 
their  country  and  their  friends,  and  put  themselves 
before  the  mast,  in  order  that  the^  might  come  hitlier  to 
be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Chnatlanity  :  that  he  had 
iieid  their  passage,  but,  in  order  to  try  their  sincerity,  had 
kept  them  in  the  meanest  place  and  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  himself,  during  the  whole  passage.  The 
following  is  the  Doctor's  description  of  these  interesting 
strangers : — "  Munhi  Rat'hana,  Teerunannie,  is  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  has  been  high -priest  eight  years ; 
but  he  was  educated,  as  was  also  the  other,  from  his 
youth  for  the  priesthood.  Dherma  Rama  is  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  has  been  between  six  and  sevet)  years  in 
the  priesthood.  They  are  cousin-germans,  and  are  about 
&ve  feet  six  inches,  and  quite  black.  Tliey  have  fine  eyes, 
particularly  the  elder,  regular  features,  and  the  younger 
has  a  remarkably  fine  nose.  There  is  a  gentleness,  and  an 
intelligence,  in  their  faces,  which  have  greatly  impressed 
me  ill  their  favour :  in  short,  they  are  lovely  youths,  for 
nhoHi  1  feel  already  deeply  interested." 

Al  the  joint  request  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  and 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee,  Dr.  Clarke  under- 
took to  inslrnct  the  young  priests  in  Christianity  and 
science,  for  Iwhich  purpose  they  accompanied  him  to 
Millbrook.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  were  not  small, 
for  their  prejudices  and  false  learning  were  to  be  com- 
bated ;  but  their  docility  tended  to  lighten  the  labours  of 
Iheir  teacher.  Early  in  the  morning  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  into  the  study  for  religious  instruction. 
They  were  particularly  struck  with  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
eulferings  in  the  garden,  and  his  death  upon  the  cross  : 
and  would  have  it  read  over  and  over  to  them,  while  they 
wept  at  the  bile.    To  this  succeeded  a  long  class  of  doubt* 
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of  the  efficacy  of  that  death  itself.  They  were  con- 
founded too,  when  they  contrasted  the  mifades  recorded 
with  the  want  of  energy  betrayed  at  the  moment  when 
its  exercise  appeared  most  necessary  for  self-preservation ; 
and  the  patient  endurance  of  indignities  by  a  mind  ao 
nobly  constituted,  but  ill  accorded  with  their  notions 
of  a  just  resentment.  But  their  teacher  was  one  of  a 
thousand  ;  and  by  his  prayers  with  them,  and  for  them, 
and  by  the  Divine  blessing,  their  doubts  were  gradually 
overcome,  and  yielded  to  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  and,  after  years  of  trial,  even  among  their 
own  countrymen,  neither  of  them  has  evinced  the  slightest 
disposition  to  return  either  to  their  idols  or  to  the  faith 
or  practice  of  their  forefathers.  In  matters  of  science 
they  manifested  the  liveliest  interest  and  the  quickest 
anprcliension.  Here  they  had  proof;  for  Dr.  Clarke,  in 
ail  his  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  had  recourse  to 
experiments.  On  such  occasions  their  delight  was  ex- 
cessive. 

They  were  amazingly  anxious  to  see  frost  and  snow, 
the  accounts  of  which  they  treated  as  fictitious,  until 
Dr.  Clarke  assured,  them,  that,  during  the  approaching- 
winter,  they  would  probably  be  able  to  stand  upon  the 
surface  of  the  fish-i)ond  as  securely  as  upon  the  solid 
ground.  The  winter  came,  and  snow  fell  upon  the 
earth.  In  the  morning  they  looked  out  of  their  window, 
and,  behold  !  the  landsca|)c  was  clad  in  white.  Their  sur* 
prise  at  first  amounted  to  fear ;  but,  when  taken  out  to  the 
garden  to  handle  some  of  the  fleecy  substance,  their 
pleasure  was  so  great,  that  they  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  return  in-doors.  Frost  followed  snow,  and 
the  pond  was  a  mass  of  ice ;  but  it  retained  so  much  of 
its  old  appearance,  that  the  cautious  priests  refused  to  ven- 
ture upon  it.  Dr.  Clarke  led  the  way  ;  but  they  thought 
it  possible  for  him  to  do,  with  impunity,  what  would 
not  be  consistent  with  safety  in  them ;  and  it  was  not 
till  several  others  had  joined  the  Doctor,  that  they  could 
be  induced  to  trust  tliemselves  upon  the  **  white  water." 
When  the  Doctor's  nephew,  accoutred  in  his  skaits,  began 
to  glance  rapidly  over  the  pond,  they  conceived  that  he 
was  actually  flying,  until  their  attention  was  directed  to 
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the  fact  thai  one  or  the  other  of  his  feet  was  always  ia   I 
contact  with  the  ice.     When  they  understood  this,  their  I 
courage  was  alimented.     In  the  end,  they  would  have 
a  piece  of  the  ice,  and  satisfy  themselves,  by  exposing  it 
to  the  action  of  fire,  that  it  was  really  composed  of  water. 

In  April,  1819,  the  elder  of  the  two  Singhalese  priests, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  translated 
into  that  language  a  piece  of  poetry  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves,  written  by  Mrs.  H.  More. 

About  the  same  time,  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  to  inform  him  that 
his  proteg^A  were  improving  rapidly,  having  obtained  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
From  the  same  letter  it  appears  that  they  excited  much 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Millbrook.  Mr.  Sher- 
boume.  Director  of  the  Plate-glass  Company  at  Raven- 
head,  presented  them  with  two  fine  plates  for  toilette 
glasses;  bat,  though  Dr.  Clarke  endeavoured  to  remove 
llieir  scruples,  by  urging  that  they  might  receive  such  a 
present  without  the  slightest  impulation  on  their  charac- 
ters, they  steadily  rejected  them,  saying,  "  No,  we  will 
receive  nothing  but  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  that  alone 
we  came."  "  1  must  now  send  back  these  elegant  plates," 
concludes  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  pupils  were,  in  this  respect, 
not  unlike  their  preceptor  ;  "  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  re- 
ceive them,  when  rejected  on  the  above  glorious  principle/' 

TTie  two  priests  frequently  entreated  Dr.  Clarke  to 
administer  to  them  the  ordinance  of  Christian  Baptism : 
but  for  a  long  time  he  constantly  resisted  their  importu- 
nities, wishing  to  be  clearly  satisGed  of  the  soundness  of 
their  faith  and  experience,  before  he  look  so  important  a 
■tep.  But  at  the  end  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
during  which  he  carefully  instructed  them  in  various 
branches  of  learning,  but  more  eapectdly  in  the  evidences 
and  doctrines  A  Christianity,  being,  as  he  himself  states, 
"  fully  convinced  that  they  were  sincere  converts,  at 
their  own  earnest  request,  he  admitted  them  publicly  into 
the  church  of  Christ  by  baptism,"  conferring  npon  one 
of  them  his  own  name.  He  bad  previously  warned  them 
of  the  obligation  of  the  new  vows  they  were  about  to 
take  upon  themKlvcs:  and,    on  Sunday,   March    13tb 
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1820,  after  having  preached  at  Brunswick  Chapel  iq 
Liverpool,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  deeply  in- 
terested congregation,  he  solemnly  baptised  them. 
Shortly  afterwards,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  re- 
turn* to  Ceylon  ;  and,  as  Sir  Richard  Ottley  was  about  to 
sail  for  that  island  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  his 
company.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  accompanied  them  to  town.  Day  after  day,  as 
the  time  for  their  leaving  drew  near,  they  wept,  and  de- 
plored the  necessity  for  their  return:  they  went  from 
place  to  place,  to  bid  them  adieu ;  the  ganlen,  the 
shrubbery,  and  every  room.  When  tliey  had  bid  a  last 
farewell  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  Dr.  Clarke 
took  them  into  the  study,  and,  kneeling  down^  com- 
mended them  with  much  earnestness  to  God.  Tliis 
concluded,  they  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands, 
and,  in  an  uncontrollable  agony  of  grief,  stepped  into  the 
chaise  which  was  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  Londoo 
coach. 

To  accredit  these  young  men,  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  the 
following  letter,  to  which  Earl  Bathurst,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  subjoined  a  similar  testimonial,  addressed  to 
the  authorities  in  Ceylon  : — 

"  To  ALL  WHOM  IT  MAY  coNCEUN. — Adaui  Srec 
Goona  Munhi  Rat*hana,  formerlv  a  Teerunanxie,  or 
High  Priest  of  Budhoo,  in  the  temple  of  Doodhandhuve, 
near  Gallc,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  was  on  the  7th  May, 
1818,  with  his  cousin  Alexander  Dhcrma  Rama,  also  a 
Teerunanxie  of  the  same  temple,  placed  under  my  care 
by  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  late  chief  judge 
of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Christian  Faith ;  and  during  the  space  of  two  yenrs^ 
have  continued  under  my  roof,  and  have  given  such 
satisfactory  proofs  of  their  total  change  from  every  sjiecies 
of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  lhorouo;h  conversion  to 
Christianity,  that  1  judged  right,  on  their  earnest  ap- 
plication, after  eighteen  months*  instruction,  to  admit 
them  into  the  Christian  church  by  baptism,  which  was 
administered  to  them  iu  Liverpool,  12th  March,  1820, 
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according'  to   tlie  form  of  the  Established  Church    of 
England. 

"  As  Ihey  now  inlend  to  return  to  their  own  land,  witli 
the  purpose  of  tesLfyiug  to  their  benighted  counlrynieii 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  1  Teel  much  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  shiceie 
Christians  in  general,  wherever  they  may  come;  and 
especially  to  all  who  are  in  power  and  authority,  both  iu 
eculesiaatical  and  civil  affairs,  being  satisfied  of  the  strict 
morelity  and  loyalty  of  their  principles,  and  that  ihey  are 
worthy  of  the  conHdence  of  all  who  may  have  any  intcr- 
counfc  or  connection  with  them. 

•'  Given  under  my  hand,  this  7lh  of  May,  1S20. 

"ADAM  CLARKE,  LL.D." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr. 

Clarke,  by  Alexander  Dherma  Rama,  and  dated  Deal, 

May  22, 18'20,  will  ioterest  the  reader,  evinuiag,  as  it  does, 

the  gratitude  and  ingenuousness  of  the  writer ;  —  "  Dear 

Sir,  believe  me,  I  will  work  hard  :  I  intend  to  do  ten 

years'  work  in  five  years ;  and,  after  that  five  years,  if  you 

live,  then  I  will  come  and  see  you  :  and,  if  you  be  in 

glory  before  that  my  coming,  then  I  will  not  come  to 

England,  but  1  will  come  to  »ee  you  in  glory.     Amen. 

God  be  with  you,  and  with  your  family,  becauae,  when  I 

,  lejoice.  you  was  rejoice  with  me ;  when  I  laugh,  you  did 

laugh  the  same  time  with  me ;  when  I  tjuestion  you,  you 

"  1  an«wer  me  for  all :  for  theoe  your  grand  glorious 

inner,  I  could  not  keep  my  self,  becauiu  so  heavy, 

L  when  I  had  to  leave  you.     Sir,  I  will  try  to  be  English- 

Ljnan  long  as  1  live  ;  and.  if  any  try  to  make  rae  Sin- 

L^hateHi  man.  that  I  not  like." 

\  From  Adam  Munhi  Rat'hana,  Dr.  Clarke  received  a 
U  letter,  or  his  arrival  at  Ceylon.  It  was  dated  Colombo, 
■  Dec.  19,  1B2I,  and  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 
b"  Since  we  sailed  from  England,  we  have  every  Sunday 
p  Ksd  prayers,  and  sometimes  had  a  sermon  ;  every  niorn- 
[.  iiig  and  evening  we  have  met  in  Sir  Richard  Ottley's 
y  cabin  to  read  the  Bible  and  pray  :  indeed,  sometimes, 
s  God,  some  of  tlie  other  passengers  have  joined. 
We  have  three  Sundays  had  the  Lord's  Supper:  mdeed. 
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my  mind  sometimes  rejoice  concerniDg  my  soul.  Every 
day.  Judge  Ottley  order  us  to  go  to  him,  for  our  improve- 
ment ;  indeed,  by  his  teaching,  we  have  got  great  know- 
ledge :  also,  he  is  very  kind  to  us.  Your  book  teaches 
us  great  knowledge :  he  talks  to  us  out  of  it,  and  my 
mind  is  greatly  satisfied  with  him  all  the  time.  1  now 
better  understand  what  you  wrote  to  ua  in  your  little 
book,  and  1  am  now  sorrowful  in  my  mind,  when  I  read 
your  excellent  teaching,  seeing  my  great  danger  of  ever- 
lasting death ;  but  1  have  often,  after  reading,  much 
satisfaction  in  my  mind.  You  have  done  great  kindness 
to  roe,  and  1  feel  much  as  I  can  for  your  sake.  On  tlie 
30th  of  October  we  arrived  at  Colombo ;  the  Governor 
very  kind  to  me,  and  put  me  under  Rev.  Dr.  S— -, 
who  came  from  England,  colonial  chaplain.  With  him  I 
study  Christian  religion,  and  I  hope  in  a  very  short  time 
I  will  be  able  to  preach  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  When  1  was  with  you,  1  told  you  I  wish  to 
have  some  power  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Heathen 
people.  My  wish,  I  thank  God,  he  was  done  for  me  ; 
and  1  have  now  exceeding  happiness  in  receiving  this 
great  blessing,  and  in  seeing  my  welfare  in  this  respect. 
My  dear  father,  I  will  never  forget  you :  you  cut  me 
some  of  your  hair ;  and,  when  1  think  of  you,  1  take  it  in 
my  hand,  and,  seeing  that,  my  mind  is  full  of  sorrow^ 
wanting  you.  Hereafter  I  hope  you  send  me  your  like- 
ness ;  what  you  have  done  for  me  makes  me  feel  highly, 
and  my  daily  prayer  is  for  yon  and  your  family." 

The  book  here  referred  to  is  the  Clavis  Biblica,  by 
Dr.  Clarke.  His  earnest  desire  for  the  due  instruction 
of  his  two  pupils  caused  him  to  compile  it  solely  for  their 
use,  though  it  was  published  in  1820.  In  the  preface, 
we  have  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Budhist  priests  came  over  to  this  country, 
and  were  received  nnder  the  author*s  roof.  Tlie  tract 
was  compiled,  in  the  expectation  of  the  return  of  these 
persons  to  their  native  country,  and  embodies  in  a  sys- 
tem the  instructions  which  they  had  received  while  in 
this.  It  was  written  "  that  they  might  be  able  at  all 
times  to  have  recourse  to  them,  and  be  the  better  quali- 
fied to  speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate  ;*'  and  their 


preceptor  actunlly  "  made  a  copy  Tor  each 
Ifirith  ntm  on  hU  journey."  This  little  work  t« 
pr^Med  by  a  remarkably  afTecttonate  letter  addressed  to 
them,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  saya,  "  1  know 
that  it  is  your  present  purpose  to  announce  to  the  hea- 
then in  your  own  coimby,  and  in  Continental  India,  ihe 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,"  and  then  proceeds  to  lay 
down  tome  excellent  maxima  for  the  regulation  of  their 
couducl. 

(laving  concluded  the  history  of  the  Singhalese  prlesti, 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  that  of  Dr.  Clarke,  we  must 
now  resume  the  narrative  of  events  peculiarly  concerning 
himself. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  18tS,  he  received  from 
Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  a  clergyman,  a  graiifyin;  letter 
concerning  his  Commentary,  containing  the  following 

t'ust  sentiments  :  —  "  From  the  first  of  ils  appearing,  ! 
lad  heard  it  frequently  spoken  against ;  but  this  is  [lot  to 
be  wondered  at.     Any  man  who  has  mind  enough  to 
have  original  ideas,  and  who  has  firmnen  and  indepen- 
dence  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  avow  his  opinions,  such  an 
one  must  cupect  ridicule,  censure,  and  obloquy, in  various 
ways,  from  the  ignorantand  the  unthinking,  who  have  not 
modesty  enough  to  suspend  their  own  judgment  till  far- 
ther consideration  tends  to  illuminate  their  minds.     I 
L  thank  Almighty  God,  who  baa  given  you  the  firmness  to 
I  be  nothing  daunted,  but  in  the  subsequent,  as  well  as 
p  Ihe  early,  part  of  your  Notes,  to  enable  you  to  avow 
'   TOur  own  opinions  and  judgment,  even  though    they 
be  original.     There  is  one  thing  that  particularly  pleases 
me  in  the  work  ;  it  is  your   pressing  into  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  what  even  comes  from  a  proscribed  quar- 
ter :  I  allude  particularly  to  the  use  you  have  made  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  When 
1  read  it,  I  was  certain  you  would  be  much  censured  for 
quoting  from  such  an  author,  and  for  honestly  avowing 
^  it :  but  vou  ably  defend  yourself,  and  very  successfully 
iDswer  the  very  objections  raised  against  your  using  his 
rork." 
In  the  spring  of  1819,  a  Mr.  William  Hill,  of  Har- 
I  jrow,  a  stranger  to  Dr.  Clarke,  wrote  to  him,  relative  U 
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an  opinion  which  he  had  heard  him  express  concerning 
the  Jews,  in  a  sermon  at  Hinde-street.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  Doctor's  reply : — "  Though  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  the  discourse  to  which  you  refer,  yet  I 
should  certainly  speak  as  you  intimate  I  did.  The 
Jewish  regal  family  was  nearly  extinct  when  our  Lord 
came ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that,  at  that  time,  there  was  no 
legal  claimant  of  the  Jewish  crown,  but  our  blessed  Lord  ; 
and  he  had  a  right,  as  to  his  human  nature,  and  in 
right  of  both  his  mother  and  reputed  father :  and  so 
has  the  providence  of  God  ordered  it,  that  there  is  not 
now  on  the  face  of  the  earth  one  legal  claimant  of  the 
Jewish  throne,  the  royal  family  terminating  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  a  king  for  ever  and  ever ;  and,  as  to  a 
living  king,  there  can  be  no  successor:  Jesus,  ever 
living,  is  the  actual  or  present  King  of  the  Jews,  and  has 
all  tiie  regal  rights,  civil  and  spiritual,  in  his  own 
person." 

Tlie  location  of  a  man  so  celebrated  as  Dr.  Clarke,  in 
any  place  of  retirement,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
visits  of  the  curious.  This  was  frequently  the  case  at 
Miilbrook.  The  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  family  were 
among  the  Doctor's  neighbours,  and  honoured  him 
by  frequent  visits.  We  shall  present  an  account  of 
two  of  these  visits,  in  Dr.  Clarke's  own  words.  The 
fact,  that  the  present  Colonial  Secretary,  then  a  boy, 
made  one  of  the  party,  gives  increased  interest  to  the 
detail : — **  There  were  thirteen  persons,  all  nobles.  To 
the  various  questions  that  were  asked  about  our  Missions, 
their  success,  the  priests,  their  motives  in  coming  to  En- 
gland, the  progress  they  had  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  their  object  on  their  return,  &c.  &c. ;  I 
was  enabled  to  give  such  answers  as  seemed  to  interest 
them  much,  and  delight  them  not  a  little.  The  Count- 
ess was  particularly  inquisitive,  and  asked  such  ques- 
tions, and  made  such  observations,  as  plainly  showed  a 
mind  highly  cultivated  and  informed ;  and  one  that  was 
far,  very  far,  from  being  indiirerent,  relative  to  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man !  They  tarried  about  three 
hours,  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  them,  and 
offered  to  send  their  carriage  for  me,  whenever  I  could 


[  ^ake  it  convenient  to  come  to  llie  hall.     Tbey  departet), 
■    uyinf ,  '  Tbey  had  not,  in  the  course  of  (heir  lives,  ever 
spent  a  morning  so  much  to  their  satisfaction.'     When 
showing  tome  of  my  rare  and  curious  MSS.,  the  Counteu 
loolc  occasion  to  say,  '  Dr.  Clarke,  1  am  delighted  with 
thc»e :  but  there  is  one  thing,  of  which  I  hnve  heard, 
which  I  do  not  see.'     'Of  what  does  your  Ladyship  in- 
eV     -A  sermon,  published  by  yourself,  on  Salvation 
ty  Faith  ;  fur  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  feel  highly  obliged.* 
I  immediulely  expressed  my  sense  of  the  honour  she  did 
oie,  in  nolicmg  my  work,  and  promised  to  present  her 
Willi  a  copy  before  she  departed.     At  three  several  in- 
tervals she  mentioned  this  again  ;  and  said  the  last  time, 
J  '  Pray,   Dr.  Clarke,  do  not  let  me  depart  wiUioul  the 
I  sermon.'     I  then  ran  and  brought  it,  and  a  copy  of  that 
I  twi  the  Love  of  God,  which  she  seemed  to  receive  with 
I  delight;  and  both  of  which,  I  was  afterwards  informed, 
■he  immediately  read. 

"  On  Wednesday  last  1  had  a  private  visit  from  her 
and  the  Earl :  and  they  told  me  that  they  just  then  called 
to  know  whether  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing, at  my  own  time,  nent  day,  Lord  Darlnioulh,  and 
some  other  friends  who  were  then  at  Knowsley.  The 
hour  was  accordingly  fixed;  and,  on  the  following  day, 

"  Besides  the  Derby  family,  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  we 
had  the  two  Ladies  Legge,  Lady  Essex,  severnl  others, 
whose  names  1  could  not  catch,  Bootle  Wilbrabam,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  his  lady.  They  tilled  my  house,  and  conti- 
nued there  nearly  tliree  hours.  I  never  had  such  an  op- 
portunity with  great  people,  to  speak  so  much  about  the 
great  God,  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this,  too, 
at  their  own  especial  and  repeated  request. 

"These  ami  the  many  visits  which  we  have  from  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  inagistrates,  and  ministers,  of  which 
1  have  given  you  no  detail,  consume  much  of  my  time  : 
but,  notwithstanding,  I  rejoice  in  them,  because  I  have 
so  mttny  opportimities  of  showmg  to  many,  who,  perhaps, 
otherwine  would  never  have  heard  of  them,  the  honour 
tind  inllucnco  of  Methodism.  1  thank  God  fur  this: 
and    I  well  know,  that  these  things  are  leading,  not    , 
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merely  to  a  simple  knowledge  of  important  facts,  bat  to 
something  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  And  you 
may  rest  assured,  that,  from  a  thread  to  ariioe4atcliet,  I 
take  nothing  that  is  theirs.*' 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  Dr.  Clarke  took  a  journey 
into  Cornwall,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  and  viaitiog 
his  aged  friend,  Mr.  Mabyn.  Mr.  Comer,  of  liver- 
pool,  accompanied  him.  When  they  had  reached  Bris- 
tol, Dr.  Clarke  was  attacked  by  his  spasmodic  complaint, 
with  such  severity,  that,  as  he  informed  Mrs.  Clarke,  he 
'*  longed,  intensely  longed,  for  death  in  any  shape  or 
form."     On  recovering,  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

The  following  extract  from  his  journal,  addressed  to 
his  wife,  is  exceedingly  characteristic : — *'  1  write  this, 
my  dear  Mary,  in  a  situation  that  would  make  your  soul 
freeze  with  horror :  it  is  on  the  last  projecting  point  of 
rock  of  the  Land's  End,  upwards  of  200  feet  perpendi- 
cular above  the  sea,  which  is  raging  and  roaring  moat 
tremendously.  There  is  not  one  inch  of  land  from  the 
place  on  which  my  feet  rest,  to  the  vast  American  conti- 
nent !  This  is  the  place,  though  probably  not  so  far 
advanced  on  the  tremendous  cliff,  where  Charles  Wesley 
composed  those  fine  lines — 

'  Lo,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 

Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand,'  &:c. 

The  point  of  rock  itself  is  about  three  feet  broad  at  its 
termination  ;  and  the  fearless  adventurer  will  here  place 
his  foot,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say,  that  he  has  been  on 
the  uttermost  inch  of  land  in  the  British  Empire  west- 
ward ;  and  on  this  spot  the  foot  of  your  husband  now 
rests,  while  he  writes  the  following  verse  in  the  same 
hymn.''  Having  added  the  verse,  the  adventurer  pru- 
dently subjoins :— -"  1  shall  reserve  the  rest  of  my  paper 
to  be  filled  up  in  less  perilous  circumstances."* 

*  The  reader  rcraembers  the  story  of  the  gold  and  silver  shield. 
Dr.  Clarke  records  a  case  that  would  admit  of  a  similar  dispute : — 
"  I  am  now  in  Sennan,  a  small  town  on  the  Land's  £nd.  On  the 
sign  of  the  inn,  as  you  come  from  the  Land's  End,  are  these  words — 
'  The  first  Inn  in  England ;'  and  on  the  reverse  are  the  foUowing — 
'  The  last  Inn  in  England.* " 
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^H  After  rclalint;  a  number  of  preacbiags,  in  quick  auc- 
^Kcession,  Dr.  Clarke  says:—"  You  will  inquire  how  1 
^K  have  stood  bo  much  work  7  I  hare  not  stood  it,  for  it 
baa  nearly  killed  mc  :  1  have  almost  totally  lost  niy  ap- 
petite, am  constantly  feverish,  and  afflicted  with  a  dry 
mouth :  my  strength  is  prostrated.  All  these  conse- 
ijuences  I  foresaw  ;  but  I  found  I  must  either  go  through 
all  this  labour,  or  have  instantly  Ictl  the  county."  The 
Cornish,  it  seems,  were  not  less  selfish  timn  the  Irish; 
and  he  certainly  could  not  apply  to  himself  the  proverb 
that  denies  honour  to  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 

But,  on  one  occasion,  the  eager  crowd  endangered 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  preacher.  "  When  I  was 
about  to  take  my  test,"  observes  the  Doctor,  concerning 
the  newly-cnlai^d  chapel  at  St.  Austell,  "the  gallery 
gave  way :  the  timbers  fairly  came  out  of  the  walls,  yet 
It  did  not  fall  down :  but  the  confusion  was  nwful.  I 
was  close  to  the  gallery,  and  distinctly  saw  tliu  peril ; 
ami,  had  it  come  down,  I  knew  1  must  have  been  the  first 
victim  ;  but  at  least  two  hundred  otherj  would  also  have 
been  killed.  I  stood  in  my  place ;  for,  had  I  moved, 
universal  terror  would  have  taken  place,  and  many  must 
have  fallen  viclims  to  an  impetuous  rush  out.  The 
chapel  was  soon  nearly  emptied,  and  no  one  was  hurt. 
Manycame  back  agaiu,  and  1  preached;  but  I  knew  not, 
till  tlie  end  of  the  service,  all  the  miracle  it  required  to 
save  UK !  Then  it  was  found,  thai,  owing  to  the  pressure 
in  the  gaiety,  the  timbera,  being  too  short,  had  started 
out  from  the  walls  two  feet ;  and  the  gallery  actually 
■hook  to  its  centre,  having  nothing  but  its  pillars  to  sup- 
port it.  Our  son  John,  being  beneath,  could  see  this 
plainer  than  )  could  at  the  time ;  and  he  saw  also,  that, 
if  it  fell,  he  must  be  killed  if  he  kept  his  place,  which 
was  immediately  before  the  pulpit :  but,  as  he  knew  his 
father  must  be  the  first  victim,  he  resolutely  kept  his  &!• 
tuation,  expecting  eternity  every  moment.  But  enough 
of  this  :  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill.  This  is  llie  last 
crowd  I  ever  wish  to  see." 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Clarke  was  busily  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  for  a  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley. 
I  Ja  the  course  of  this  labour,  he  received  a  letter  from  an 
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aged  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thoihas  Steadman,  Rector  of 
St.  Chad*s,  near  Shrewsbury,  from  which  we  make  a 
short  extract,  to  show  the  nigh  esteem  in  which  the 
Founder  of  Methodism  was  held  by  dispassionate,  but 
observant,  spectators  of  his  high  career : — '*  If  it  can  be 
done  to  your  mind,  I  should  wish  to  have  my  name,  worth- 
less as  it  is,  pass  down  the  stream  of  time,  united  to  yours 
and  Mr.  \\esley's:  being  once  mentioned,  if  in  the 
margin,  will  please  and  satisfy  your  admiring  and  affec- 
tionate friend."  Upon  this,  at  the  foot  of  the  original. 
Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  **  Should  it  please  God  that  I 
write  this  Life,  his  name  shall  stand  prominently,  not  in 
the  margin,  but  in  the  text ;  and  I  shall  think  the  page 
honoured  where  it  stands."  But  it  did  not  fall  to  his 
lot  to  Bnish  the  work,  for  which  he  had  made  large  pre- 
parations, and  which  his  industrious  researches  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Mr.  Wesley,  during  the  few  last 
years  of  his  life,  would,  doubtless,  have  rendered  highly 
interesting  and  instructive.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  was  too 
tenacious  of  the  honour  of  being  Mr.  Wesley's  biogra- 
pher, to  give  up  the  documents  which  he  possessed,  and 
which  comprised  many  that  were  deemed  essential  to  the 
work.  Dr.  Clarke  turned  his  collections  to  excellent 
account  in  his  Lives  of  the  Wesley  Family,  and  Mr. 
Moore  published  a  much-enriched  edition  of  the  Life  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  which  he  had  formerly  written 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coke.  And  here  let  us  admire 
tlie  magnanimity  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  depreciate  the  work  of  Mr.  Moore,  he  vindicated 
his  fitness  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  against  the 
sneers  of  a  critic  in  the  Wcsleyan-Methodist  Magazine^ 
who  had  insinuated,  that,  notwithstanding  the  informa- 
tion which  he  possessed,  he  was  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  **  Standard  Life."  "  There  are  only  two  alive," 
said  Dr.  Clarke,  in  reference  to  these  circumstances, 
"  who  had  the  high  privilege  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr  Wesley  —  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  and 
Adam  Clarke  ;  as  he  long  knew  Mr.  Wesley,  he  is  every 
way  qualified  to  write  a  *  Standard  Life.'  For  a  man 
who  has  never  seen,  and  never  known,  Mr.  Wesley,  nor 
seen  nor  felt  the  spirit  or  the  modus  operandi  of  original 
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Methodism,  to  write  a  Standard  Lite  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man  for  the  Methodists,  would  be  a  strange 
work,  however  wise  and  clever  the  writer  might  be." 
The  Founder  of  Methodism  has  had  many  biographers, 
who  have  their  several  excellences  and  defects.  Mr. 
Moore  stands  pre-eminent  for  information  ;  but  it  is 
not  sufRciently  condensed  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  yet  an 
opening,  with  deference  to  Dr.  Clarke,  for  some  skilful 
pen,  at  once  just  and  impartial,  to  give  to  the  world  a 
fair  and  an  ample  history  of  the  great  Reformer  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Little  can  be  added  to  the  facts 
already  known  ;  but,  by  one  who  would  be  as  far  from 
charging  Mr.  Wesley  with  interested  ambition,  as  from 
attributing  to  him  infallibility,  the  history  of  his  life 
might  be  more  faithfully  sketched  than  it  ever  has  been. 
In  June,  1820,  Dr.  Clarke  was  called  upon  to  sym- 
pathise with  Mr.  Butterworth  in  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  of  whose  character 
and  conduct  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  former  to  his 
bereaved  relative : — "  Her  steady  piety  to  God,  her  un- 
wearied diligence  in  the  means  of  grace,  her  incessant 
practical  godliness ;  her  continual  labours  of  love  among 
the  poor  of  Christ's  flock,  and  the  indigent  in  general ; 
her  sound  judgment ;  her  great  prudence  and  discretion, 
connected  with  her  many  domestic  virtues ; — gave  me, 
and  all  her  friends,  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  her  mind  and  the  excellence  of  her  heart ; 
both  of  which  were  directed,  refined,  and  managed,  by 
the  grace  and  energy  of  the  Spirit  of  her  Lord ;  and, 
while  they  illustrated,  gave  the  fullest  proof,  of  the  pu- 
rity and  super-eminence  of  that  creed  which  she  learned 
from  the  Bible,  and  which  was  interwoven  with  every 
fibre  of  her  heart.  It  was  her  own  boast  that  she  was* a 
Methodist,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  that  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  with  which  she  was  connected,  that 
she  was  a  sound  one,  faithful  to  her  God,  to  his  word, 
and  to  his  people.  Her  name,  her  zeal,  and  her  labours 
of  love,  veiled  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  eye 
by  her  modesty  and  humility,  will  long  live  in  the  recol- 
lection and  hearts  of  many ;  and  will  never  be  blotted 
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out  of  that  register,  where,  ' !  was  hungry,  &nd  ye  gave 
me  meat ;  naked,  aod  ye  clothed  me  :  sick,  and  ye  vi- 
sited me,'  is  entered  as  the  evidence  of  the  incomipuble 
faith  at  every  genuine  son  and  daughter  of  God  Al- 
mighty." 

The  year  1830  nas  tliat  in  which  George  IV.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  The  Wesleyaii-Methodist  Con- 
ference had  no  sooner  assembled  at  Liverpool,  in  July  of 
that  year,  than  it  came  to  the  resolution  of  presenltng  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  and  Dr.  Clarke  was  appointed 
to  correspond  with  Lord  Sidmoulh,  the  Home  Secretary, 
concernirig  the  mode  and  time  of  its  presentation.  Afta: 
commending,  in  high  terms,  the  loyalty  of  his  brethren, 
the  Doctor  proceeds  to  say  : — "  As  they  find  that  a  de- 
putatioD  from  the  Ihreedenominationsof  Dissenters,  has 
been  coudesccodingly  received  by  his  Majesty,  these 
ministers,  as  not  ranking  under  an;  of  those  denomina- 
tions, RtandiDg  nearer  to  the  Established  Church  than 
any  of  the  outers,  holding,  without  exception,  all  her 
doctrines,  venerating  her  authority,  and  using  her  re- 
ligious service,  and,  consequendy,  in  their  own  appre- 
hension, not  jusdy  denominated  Dissenters,  in  any  legal 
sense  of  the  terra,  humbly  wish  to  be  received  also  by 
deputation,  as  they  cannot  for  a  moment  yield  in  loyalty 
and  affectionate  attachment  to  the  Throne,  to  any  of 
those  who  have  been  thus  honoured."  Prom  his  lord- 
ship's reply,  it  appears  that  the  Conference  were  not 
considered  worthy  of  the  honour  of  approaching  the 
Throne.  He  stated,  indeed,  that  it  inignt  be  presented 
by  a  deputation,  or  by  an  individual,  at  a  levee  ;  but  be 
immediately  added,  "  Many  months,  however,  are  likely 
to  elapse  before  a  levee  will  be  held.  If  il  should  be 
the  wish,  which  I  presume  it  is,  that  the  address  should 
be  presented  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  that  object 
will  be  obtained  by  liansmilting  it  to  me  ;  in  which  case, 
1  will  lake  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  his 
Majesty,  and  causing  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  London 
Gaiette."  On  this  occasion,  Lord  Sidmouth  remarked 
concerning  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  that  be  "  knew 
their  influence  to  be  extensive."  We  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  lie  derived  his  knowledge  raTher  from 
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tWe  opposition  which  ihei?  made  to  his  infamaus  bill  in 
1609,  Uian  from  the  highly -coloured  pictures  which  Dr. 
Clarke,  though  a  Whig,  was  in  the  habit  of  painling 
conceruiiig  their  loyalty  to  the  Kin^,  and  their  devotion 
to  the  Government,  of  which  Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  the 
leait  unpopular  member. 

In  Fobruatv,  1821,  Dr.  Clarke,  being  on  a  visit  to 
London,  heard  of  the  illness  of  his  former  colleague,  the 
late  venerable  Joseph  Benson,  whom,  though  they  dif- 
fered on  many  points  of  divinity,  he  highly  esteemed, 
both  as  an  eminent  theologian  and  as  a  man  of  distin- 
guished piety.  It  being  intimated  to  him  that  the  dying 
minister  wished  to  see  him,  he  hastened  to  his  house. 
On  Dr.  Clarke's  entering  the  room,  Mr.  Benson  recog- 
nized him,  and  held  out  his  hand,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
took,  and  obseri'ed,  "  You  are  now.  Sir,  called  to  prove, 
in  your  own  experience,  that  power  and  mercy  of  God, 
exhibited  under  all  circumstances,  to  which  ynu  have  so 
long  borne  testimony."  To  which  remark,  Mr.  Benson 
replied,  in  very  articulate  tones,  "  that  bis  reliance  was 
firm  and  steadfast  upon  God,  and  that  he  did  experience 
the  [tower  and   comfort  of  the  truths  which   he   hud 

tireached."  On  Dr.  Clarke's  remarking,  he  thought  the 
ight  in  the  room  too  grpat,  Mr.  Benson  observed,  "  1 
can  bear  a  strong  light."  To  which  Dr.  Clarke  em- 
pfaaticslly  reiilied,  "  Yes,  you  always  saw  things  in  a 
Mron^  light. '  Dr.  Clarke  then  kneeled  down  by  the 
bed- side,  and,  in  a  short, but  earnest  prayer,  commended 
his  dying  brother  to  God's  especial  suppcvt  and  protec- 
tion ;  then  kissing  his  clay-cold  brow,  he  quitted  the 
apartment.  Before  Dr.  Clarke  left  town,  he  had  the 
melancholy  task  of  speaking  over  Mr.  Benson's  corpse, 
in  City-road  Chapel,  before  an  immense  crowd  of  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  deceased,  and  of  pronounc- 
ing a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  his  talents  and  long  and 
succetsful  ministerial  labours. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1821,  Dr.  Clarke  again  visited  his 

native  country,  in  company  with  several  friends.     Soon 

after  his  arrival  in  DuUin.  be  opened  the  new  Wesleyan- 

[  Methodist  chapel,  iu  Lower  Abbey-street.     Several  of 

e  tHibility  and  gentry  were  among  his  hearers. 
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On  the  road  to  Coleraine,  Dr.  Clarke  met  with  the 
following  interesting  occurrence  : — "  Curiosity  led  me 
to  step  into  one  of  the  cabins.  It  was  a  small  one,  where 
1  saw  nine  persons,  chiefly  young  women,  spinning,  and 
one  reeling  the  produce  of  their  labour.  There  was  a 
l>ed  in  the  place,  in  which  a  young  lad  lay  of  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  who  had  received  a  hurt  in  his  ancle 
several  weeks  before,  and  was  still  confined  to  his  bed. 
On  asking  them  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  family,  I  was 
answered  *  No.'  One  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  said,  *  Wc 
are  only  neighbours  of  this  poor  woman  :  her  son  has 
got  a  hurt  several  weeks  ago,  bv  which  he  has  been  un- 
able to  work  :  our  neighbour  being  distressed,  and  get- 
ting behind-hand,  we  have  agreed  to  give  her  a  day*s 
work.'  They  were  all  spinning  as  hard  as  they  could,*in 
order  to  make  the  most  |)ossible  profit  for  the  poor  family 
by  their  day's  work.  There  was  not  one  of  the  nine', 
who  did  not  herself  appear  to  be  in  the  most  abject  pover- 
ty ;  and  they  now  conjoined  their  labours  to  relieve  one 
who  was  only  more  miserable  than  themselves.  This 
was  the  finest  specimen  of  philanthropy  1  had  ever 
seen  !  To  witness  this  si^ht,— the  poor  labouring  for, 
and  in  order  to  relieve,  the  poor,  and  those  to  whose 
poverty  was  added  affliction, — read  me  a  lesson  of  deep 
instruction  :  all  was  voluntary,  all  was  done  cheerfully  ; 
and,  as  the  day  was  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  deep  dis- 
tress, they  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  their  cha- 
rity, by  labouring  with  all  their  might.  Myself  and 
companions  said,  *  Verily,  these  shall  not  lose  their  re- 
ward :*  we,  therefore,  gave  them  each  a  piece  of  silver, 
equal  to  double  what  they  could  have  obtained  by  their 
day's  labour  at  home." 

Duriug  this  journey,  he  designed  to  visit  the  grove  and 
neiirhbourhood  where  his  father  had  formerly  lived,  and 
where  he  expected  to  see  some  of  his  old  school-fel- 
lows ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  they  were  all  dead,  but 
two,  who  were  removed  to  another  part  of  the  country. 
In  Garvagh,  he  found  one  class-fellow,  Wm.  Church, 
Esq.,  whom  he  visited,  and  from  him  got  information 
concerning  most  of  the  rest.  One  had  married  unfortu- 
nately, and  was  gone  to  America  :  another,  and  another. 
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Rd:  one  was  kiUud  iu  a  i^uarrel :  a  Tourth, 
ut  with  a  perverse  and  an  iniquitous  wire,  took 
poiioii,  and  ended  hia  days.  The  scbool-house  had 
Dceri  pulled  down,  and  entirely  destroyed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Maghera,  near  which  town  was  situated  the 
house  ill  which  he  had  his  first  conscious  existence ;  hul 
what  was  his  disappointment,  when  he  found  it  razed  tu 
the  ground,  excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  wall,  just 
enough  to  indicate  that  a  building  had  once  been  there. 
"  My  friend,  Mr.  Holcrofl,"  he  obsenes,  "  took  a 
sketch  of  what  remained,  and  a  few  bearings  of  the 
scenery."  Adrawing  of  thebirth-place  of  Adam  Clarke 
would  be  an  object  of  no  common  interest. 

After  a  fortnight's  absence,  Dr.  Clarke  returned  to 
Millbrook,  and  pursued  his  biblicsl  labours  with  renewed 
vigour.  His  studies  were  someitmea  broken  in  upon  by 
visitors,  and  an  extensive  correspondence  consumed 
much  of  his  time. 

The  delight  which  he  look  in  promoting  the  comfort 

of  his  fellow-creatures,    will   be  seen  in  the  following 

!    pleasing  picture  of  a  fete  which  he  ^ave  on  occasion  of 

I  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  : — "  We  brouglil  all  our 

L  tcDants  together,  even  (o  the  leiwt  of  their  young  chil- 

tllreti :  and  gave  them  a  dinner.     They  ale  a  world  of 

Kf,  pies,  pudding,  and  cheese,  besides  half  a  bushel  of 

lurranls  and  cherries.     To  all  our  work-people   I  also 

~lve  a  holiday,  end  paid  each   man  his  day's  wages; 

kI,  when  all  was  over,  i  gave  every  child  a  penny — all 

e  eight  years  old,  a  sixpence — and  to  every  grown 

f~     !non,  a  shilling.    We  snng  and  prayed,  and  afterwards 
^    dismissed  them.   They  were  as  happy  as  they  could  be. 
lion  Jack  was  flying  all  aay.     At  sun-set  we 
'■truck  our  flag;   and  heartily  prayed,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  for  the  King." 

On  the  lath  of  July,  1»21,  Dr.  Clarke  H-as  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acudemv, — an  honour  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  his  feelings,  as  it  proceeded  from  his 
own  countryin 
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for  their  chapel ;  and,  as  it  was  especially  endeaied 
to  him  as  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Founder  of 
Methodism,  he  the  more  readily  assented  to  their 
request.  In  the  account  of  this  visit  which  he  gave 
to  his  youngest  daughter,  we  find  the  following  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  rectory : — '^  I  trod  the  ground  with  reverence, 
and  with  strong  feelings  of  religious  gratification.  Mr. 
Nelson  (the  incumbent)  led  us  into  every  room  and 
apartment  of  the  house,  up  and  down.  I  was  greatly 
delighted.  The  house  is  a  large  plain  mansion,  built  of 
brick,  canted,  roofed,  and  tiled.  I  even  looked  out  upon 
the  leads.  It  is  a  complete  old-fashioned  family  house, 
and  very  well  suited  for  nineteen  children.  The  attic 
floor  is  entirely  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  building. 
The  floor  itself  is  terraced,  evidently  designed  for  a  re- 
pository of  the  tithe  com,  and  where  it  would  be  pre- 
served cool  and  safe.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  church : 
this  revived  my  reverential  feelings:  it  is  simple, very 
plain,  and  clean.  I  went  to  the  Communion  Table, 
which  is  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Wesley's  time ;  and  I  as- 
cended the  pulpit ;  and,  while  kneeling  on  the  bass,  pro- 
nounced to  all  that  were  below,  these  words, '  He  that 
l)elieveth  on  the  Son  of  God,  hath  the  witness  in  him- 
self.' Having  looked  a  little  about  on  all  things,  we 
went  into  the  church-yard  to  see  a  sycamore  tree, 
which  was  planted  by  the  hand  of  old  Samuel  Wesley. 
I  broueht  away  a  piece  of  the  outer  bark.  I  have  got  a 
pair  of  fire-tongs,  which  belonged  to  old  Mr.  Samuel 
Wesley,  and  which  were  bought  at  the  family  sale :  there 
is  also  an  old  clock,  which,  I  rather  think,  I  shall  have, 
and  for  which  I  left  a  commission. *' 

In  describing  his  homeward  journey  from  Epworth,  he 
says,  *'  We  had  no  road  for  upwards  of  forty  miles,  but 
travelled  through  fields  of  com,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes, 
barley,  and  turnips,  often  crushing  them  imder  our 
wheels.  In  all  my  travels,  I  never  saw  any  thing  like 
this :  I  feared  we  were  trespassing ;  but  the  drivers 
assured  us  there  was  no  other  road." 

About  this  time,  we  find  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
youngest  son,  who  was  then  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Cambridge.     It  displays  his  extreme  partiality  for  Ori- 
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"  I  roiiBider  Persian  and  Arabic,  as  opening  n 
of  intbtmalion  tlian  any  otltcr  languages  in  tl 
Alt  (hat  rcmaias  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whicli  is  really 
wuriliyorbeingknowiiihns  been  published eitherin  Cngliab 
or  Prciic'li.  There  is  no  storc-houftc  ihete  to  be  unlocked ; 
and,  whou  a  man  understands  Greek  and  Latin  well 
enough  to  relish  the  beauties  of  the  poets  and  historians 
in  those  languages,  I  think  the  hair- splitting  business 
of  verbal  criticism  on  Greek  and  Latin  words,  on  mend- 
ings and  measures  of  corrupt  readings,  wilt  amount  to 
extremely  little  in  the  sum  of  hum^i  knowledge.  Tlie 
Persian  and  Arabic  contain  immense  treasures  yet  un- 
locked, and  will  pay  interest  of  ten  thousand  per  cent, 
to  those  who  labour  in  their  ac(|uigition.  I  say,  then, 
avail  yourself  of  ProfesMr  Lue's  assistance,  and  remem- 
ber a:i  Arabic  proverb: — ■  Partial  knowled^  is  better 
than  total  ignorance  :  he  that  caunot  acquire  all  that  he 
would,  should  be  caKful  to  get  all  that  he  can.'  "  This 
is  somewhat  at  variance  with  Pope's  "  A  little  learning 
h  a  dangerous  thing." 

In  November,  1821,  Or.  Clarke  conceived  a  strong 
desire  to  meet  alt  the  members  of  his  family,  nhich,  in- 
deed, he  had  oflen  proposed  before.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  on  the  subject,  may  stand  for  at  de- 
scription of  this  interesting  re-union,  as  il  actually  took 
place : — "  Ai  common  sense  would  dictate,  that,  in  all 
probability,  il  would  be  the  last  time  that  we  should 
Uius  meet,  I  should  earnestly  wish  that  some  ^ulcmn  act 
should  stamp  the  meeting.  1  do  not  mean  th.it  wa 
ahould  meet  in  gloom.  No,  1  will  l>e  as  chcciful,  and 
as  happy,  with  you  as  I  can  be :  but  1  wish  us  all  to  act 
like  a  patriarchal  family  of  old,  e(  cum  Deo  inire  /adus : 
to  make  a  covenant  with  God,  which  shall  put  us  all  in 
tn  especial  manner  under  his  protection.  What  should 
this  covenant  be?  A  very  simple  service,  yet  one  on 
which  my  whole  heart  is  bent ; — that  we  all  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  -Supper  together.  I  have 
thought  much  of  this  lately,  especially  since  I  wrote  the 
closing  scene  of  old  Samuel  Wesley's  Life,  Wheu  in  ei- 
Iremii,  he  ordered  all  his  f^imily  to  gather  round  his  bed, 
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and  receive  the  Sacrament  with  him,  using  our  Lord's 
words, '  With  desire  have  1  desired  to  eat  this  last  pass- 
over  with  you  before  I  die.'  Now,  we  could  all  go  toge- 
ther to  the  church,  and  get  the  clergyman  to  deliver  it  to 
us.  This  would  be  to  me  the  happiest  day  of  my  earthly 
existence ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  Grod  would  crown  it 
with  an  especial  blessing,  and  would  from  that  hour  take 
you  all  into  his  more  especial  care  and  protection.  There 
is  a  mighty  availablencss  in  this  kind  of  covenant-making: 
whatever,  and  whosoever,  is  thus  given  to  God,  he  in- 
terests  himself  in  reference  toward  for  ever :  it  is  his  own 
way,  and  this  is  one  grand  and  especial  use  of  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

It  appears,  then,  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged upon  the  Lives  of  the  Wesley  Family.  Of  the 
conclusion  of  this  work,  we  find  the  following  notice  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend.  "  I  have  finished  the  Lives  of  tJie 
Wesley  Family.  The  work  has  cost  me  about  six 
months'  hanl  labour ;  and  I  would  not  take  a  thousand 
guineas  to  do  it  again.  It  has  been  a  sad  hindrance  to 
me  in  my  Comment,  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  heartily 
tired.  I  have  passed  three-score,  and  need  rest;  for  i 
have  had  none  for  more  than  forty  years."  Dr.  Clarke 
presented  the  copy-right  of  the  work  above-mentioned » 
to  the  Wesley  an- Methodist  Book-Commillce,  for  the  use 
of  the  Connexion. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  BOUT  the  penod  to  nhkh  we  have  now  brought  donn 
our  narrative.  Dr.  Clarke  received  a  letler  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Sunderl&nd,  ofleriag  objections  to  some  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  his  Commentary,  and  begging  him 
to  "  consider  them  when  he  could  spare  an  hour."  From 
the  Doctor's  answer,  we  leam  how  entirely  hii 
occupied  by  his  biblical  pursuits, and  to  v  ' 
that  his  correspondent  had  solicited  his  attcntioD .  "  You 
wish  me,"  he  observes,  "to  '  consider  your  objections 
when  I  can  spare  an  hour.*  Then  I  shall  never  consider 
them  ;  for,  were  I  to  live  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  come, 
I  have  work  now  furnished  for  every  minute  of  that  time." 
But,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  Dr.  Clarke  was  always 
prompt  in  answering'  letters,  notwilhstatidlng  iht  pres- 
sure  of  his  immediate  engagements ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  the  following  reply  to  his  unknown  correspon- 
dent : — "  1  scarcely  haro  ever  seen  a  treatise  on  the 
Divine  Nature,  that  does  not  make  the  Being  God,  a 
necessitated  ^;enl  of  his  own  attribuies.  This  in  a  fdull, 
which,  I  have  told  the  author  of  the  Views  of  the  Trinity, 
runs  through  his  whole  book.  Before  [  can  admit  any- 
thing  of  this  kind,  mv  mind  must  so  change  that  its 
moral  texture  and  mode  of  apprehension  must  be  widely 
ditierent  to  what  they  now  are.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not quite  agree  with  so  sensible  a  man  as  you  are  ;  but 
my  mind  feels  the  same  satisfaction  in  viewing  the  ana- 
logy between  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  it  ever 
did  :  and  to  me  the  conclusion  is  as  brigtit  us  a  meridian 
unclouded  sun  ;  and,  till  I  was  enabled  satisfactorily  to 
entertain  those  views,  I  had  nothing  on  the  subject,  but 
painful  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  darkness.  1  han  enter- 
tained those  views  for  about  thirty  vears ;  and  have 
ofWn  thought  that  1  had  reason  to  bless  God  for  (hem. 
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I  quarrel  wiih  no  man ;  and  I  always  strive,  both  in 
writing  and  conversation,  to  avoid  cootroversy.  1  pfo- 
pose  my  own  views  of  truth  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  1 
can ;  but  never  in  a  controversial  way.  lliis  yon,  do 
doubt,  Kave  noticed  in  my  Comment.  I  am  not  fond  of 
novelty.  If  my  understanding  and  conscience  oblise  me 
at  any  time  to  dissent  from  commonly  received  modes  of 
thiiiking  aud  speaking,  I  ever  do  it  with  hesitancy,  and 
not  seldom  with  pain.  I  must  follow  such  light  as  I 
have,  or  sin  agamst  my  conscience ;  and  my  prayer  to 
God  and  my  desire  to  men  arc,  What  I  know  not,  thai 
teach  me !" 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  opinions  expressed 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  both  on  this  subject,  and  on  other  ab- 
struse points  of  theology,  gained  converts  araon^  his 
brethren ;  but,  by  the  dominant  party,  they  were  con- 
ceived to  be  dangerous  heresies,  and  those  who  adopted 
them  have  been  uniformly  treated  with  suspicion,  and 
sou^ctimcs  have  had  reason  to  complam  of  persecution. 
Without  pretending  to  decide  the  differences  between  the 
Clai  kites,  as  those  have  been  called  who  adopted  the  pe- 
culiar sentiments  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  their 
opponents,  we  venture  to  declare  our  belief,  that  it  would 
have  been  far  more  politic,  not  to  say  more  Christian,  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  to  allo#the  former  the  liberty  of 
thinking,  than  it  was  to  oblige  them  to  recant,  or,  at 
least,  to  suj)press  their  opinions,  on  pain  of  expulsion 
from    the   Connexion.       Until   the  millenial  age   has 
dawned  upon  the  church,  it  will  be  utterly  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  preserve  a  strict  uniformity  of  opinion  in  so  large 
a  body  of  men  as  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  preachers. 
Besides  being  impracticable,  the  attempt  is  sinful.    Qod 
has  left  each  man  accountable  for  the  use  of  his  own 
faculties  of  every  kind ;  and  he  who  dares  to  fetter  anotlier 
in  their  use,  since  he  cannot  release  him  from  his  respon- 
sibility, is  obviously  counteracting  the  Divine  purposes. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Wesley  would  have  done  well  to  adhere  to  his 
principles;   for,  when  he  proposed  an  open,  avowed 
union  among  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whether  in  the 
Church  or  out  of  it,  he  thought  it  sufficient  that  they 
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wiio  united  should  "  preach  those  fundamenial  truths. 
originul  sin,  and  justification  by  faith,  pnxlucing  inward 
aad  outward  holiness,"  wisely  leaving  every  roan  to  form 
hia  owD  opinion  on  metaphysical  subtleties.  Indeed,  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  stricter  proposition  ; 
■nd,  though  it  is  understood  that  any  one  of  the  preach- 
•n  who  bear  his  name  may  propound  any  sentiment 
eoniAined  in  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  yel,  if 
wch  a  one  wore  to  insist  upon  the  notions  thut  he  found 
Ihere  conceminf;  the  second  coining  of  Christ,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  that  lie  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
liniie  to  do  so. 

In  IS22,  Dr.  Clarke  was  honoured  with  the  notice  of 
Ifae  Duke  of  Sussex,  a  distinguished  patron  of  learning 
lAitd  science,  and  himiclf  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attain- 
jnents,  especially  in  biblical  literature.  Bishop  Walton 
fiaished  his  Polyglott  during  the  reign  of  Oliver  Crotn- 
rkII,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  an  epistle ;  but,  the 
Protector  dying  almost  immediately  after  it  was  printed, 
the  prudent  bishop  suppressed  that  dedication,  and  sub- 
Jtituled  one  addressed  to  Charles  II.,  to  whom,  by  the 
■way,  a  volume  of  obscene  verse  would  have  been  much 
Vtore  acceptable.  Some,  however,  of  the  republican 
ipiea  of  the  great  work  had  got  into  circulation, 
^^  id  one  of  them  descended  into  the  possession  of  Dr. 
iClarke.  To  accommodate  other  collectors  less  fortu- 
( for  such  copies  were  much  sought  after),  he  printed 
impressions  of  the  epistle  to  the  Protector,  staining 
lAe  paper  to  the  colour  of  the  ori^oal.  He  also  sup- 
pled his  own  and  other  copies  of  the  Polyglott  witli 
of  titles,  articles  in  which  all  the  volumes  but  ihe 
were  strangely  deficient.  These  bibliomaniac  doings 
iched  the  ears  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who,  through 
surgeon,  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr. 
rke,  upplied  for  one  of  the  copies  of  the  republican 
icBiion  ;  and  the  Doctor,  thought  himself  happy  in 
^ngable  to  accommodate  his  Ro\al  Highness  by  send- 
iag  him  his  only  remaining  copy  with  a  set  of  titles.  The 
(iresentation  of  these  rarities  was  acknowledged  by  a 
condescending  request  that  Dr.  Clarke  would  "  honour" 
the  Royal  Dukt;  with  a  visit,  when  nex  ' 
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Being  iD  London  in  May,  I62S,  Dr.  Clarke  received  a 
special  invllation  from  ttie  Duke  of  Sussex  to  dine  with 
him  at  Kensington  Palace.  The  following  is  his  own 
uccounC  of  his  reception  by  that  illustrioua  person,  u 
given  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter: — "Iwas  received  tiy 
hie  Roipel  Highness  in  his  closet,  and  was  led  by  himswT 
ihiough  his  library,  where  he  showed  me  several  curioai 
things,  and  condescrended  to  ask  me  several  bibliogr*- 
pbical  questioni,  desiring'  his  Libnrian  from  time  to 
lime  to  note  the  answers  down  as  '  curious  and  impor- 
tant.' The  dinner  camt^.  The  company  was  select :  his 
Royal  Highness,  Dr.  Parr,  the  highest  Greek  scholar  in 
Europe,  Sir  Anthony  Cariisle,  the  Rev.  T.  Maurice,  of 

the  British  Museum,  the  Honourable Gower,  the 

Honourable  Colonel  Wildman,  Sir  Alexander  J  oh  a  stone. 
Lord  Ble?sington,  T.  J.  Petligrew,  Esq.,  and  Adam 
Clarke.  We  sat  down  about  seven  o'clock,  and  dinner 
was  over  about  half-past  nine ;  after  which  the  tables 
were  drawn,  and  all  retired  to  the  Pavilion,  where  lea  and 
coffee  were  served  about  eleven.  At  dinner  I  waa 
pledged  by  his  Royal  Highness,  Dr.  Parr,  Colonel  Wild- 
man,  and  others,  and  managed  so  nell,  having  made  the 
Honourable—^  Gower,  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
my  confidant,  as  not  to  drink  more  than  two  glasses  of 
wine,  though  the  bottles  went  round  many  times,  ''l 
wished  much  to  get  away,  though  the  conversation  was 
to  me  unique,  curious,  and  instructive,  fearing  your  mo- 
ther would  be  uneasy  respecting  my  safety.  1  was  in- 
formed 1  must  remain  till  all  the  compauy  had  departed, 
which  wns  about  twelve  o'clock.  When  they  were  all 
gone,  tlie  Duke  sat  down  on  his  sofa,  and  beckoned  tne 
to  come  and  sit  down  beside  him,  on  his  right  hand  : 
and  he  entered,  for  a  considerable  time,  into  a  most  fami- 
liar conversation  with*me.  At  last  a  servant,  in  the  royal 
livery,  came  to  me,  saying, '  Sir,  the  carriage  is  in  wait- 
ing. I  rose  up,  and  his  Royal  Highness  rose  at  the 
same  time,  took  me  affectionately  by  the  hand,  told  me 
I  must  come  and  visit  him  some  morning  when  he  waa 
alone,  which  time  should  be  arranged  between  me  and 
his  secretary,  bade  me  a  friendly  '  good  night ;'  and  1 
was  then  conducted,  by  the  servant,  to  the  dooi 
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palace  ;  where,  lo  and  behold,  one  of  the  royal  carnages 
was  in  waiting,  W  carry  a  Methodist  preacher,  your  old 
weather -bcnten  father,  to  his  own  lodgings.  Thus  ended 
K  day  of  singular  event  in  the  life  of  Adam  Clarke,  and 
vfaich  I  shall  ever  remember  with  pleasing  recollections." 
Before  the  conclusion  of  this  year.  Dr.  Clarke  prayed 
tbe  royal  Duke's  acceptance  of  nineteen  parts  of  his 
Commentary,  which  he  transmitted  together  with  an 
ntercsting  letter,  detailing  the  progress  of  the  work  from 
its  very  commencement.  His  Royal  Highness  acknow- 
ledged the  gift  in  an  autograph  letter,  which  does  honour 
lo  his  name.     It  is  as  follows : — 


for  some  time,  long  before  this  you  would  have  heard 
from  me  :  an  illness  of  upwards  of  siit  weeks  has  hitherto 
teodeted  me  incapable  of  doing  any  thing,  except  of 
feeling  grateful  to  you  for  a  most  interesting  letter,  as 
well  as  for  the  most  valuable  present  which  you  could 
have  bestowed  upon  me. 

"  Your  precious  work  is  already  carefnlly  placed  in 
my  library  i  and,  as  soon  as  I  return  to  Kensington  Palace, 

will  afford  me  infinite  satisfaction  to  sludy  and  dili- 

»!ntly  to  examine  i 
Ubly  at  this  place 


Smtly  to  examine  its  contents,  which  I  cannot  do  so  pro- 
Ubly  at  this  place. 

It  is  with  the  Almighty  alone,  who  knoweth  the 
liearls  and  most  inward  thoughts  of  every  one  of  his 
creatures,  to  recompense  with  everlasting  grace,  your 
neat  exertions  and  activity  in  expounding  and  publishing 
jlhe  Divine  truths  lo  the  world  at  large.  That  this  will 
^  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  1  most  fervently  pray, 
that,  when  it  may  please  the  omnipotent  Disposer  of  all 
human  events  to  call  you  hence,  that  you  may  then  re- 
ceive a  more  durable  and  adequate  reward  for  your  lu- 
tiours  than  in  this  mortal  and  transitory  world  I  fear  you 
ve  now  likely  to  attain.  We  miserable  inhabitants  of 
this  terrestrial  g:lobe,  are,  however,  capable  at  least  of 
judging  and  eatimating  your  mental  and  physical  exer- 
tions in  this  great  cause :  and  I,  for  one,  can  assure  you 
that  I  feel  most  thankful  to  you  for  having  selected  me 
•f  a  witness  of  your  diligence,  assiduity,  and  persevc- 
tnce.  in  this  godlike  work,  by  the  presentation  to 


I 


perse  vc-       ^^^ 
to  me  of     ^H 
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a  copy  or  your  vuluminous  work,  the  praduce  of  iha 
fniiis  of  yolir  industry.  This  kind  (iislinirtion,  belie\« 
me,  is  not  thrown  away  upon  one  who  is  cither  inseBti- 
bte  to  the  compliment,  or  igncnaiil  of  the  ralue  of  the 
gift  :  and  moat  faithfully  do  I  promise  to  read,  consult, 
and  meditate,  upon  your  faithful,  lummous,  and  eUbo- 
rele  explanations  of  the  Sacred  Book.  As  far  as  I  hat* 
presumed  to  dive  into,  and  (o  occupy  myaelf  witli,  the 
holy  volumes,  1  feel  satisfied  of  their  Divine  origin  ami 
truth  ;  but  that  they  contain  likewise  more  matters  than 
any  one,  and  myself  in  particular,  can  ever  aspire  fully 
lo  unrlerstand.  This  belief  ought,  liowever,  in  aowis* 
to  slacken  our  diligence,  nor  damp  our  ardour  in  attempt- 
ing a  constant  research  after  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge and  of  truth,  us  we  may  Ratler  ourselves,  alihougli 
unable  to  reach  the  poai,  still  to  approach  much  ncam 
lo  its  portals  ;  which,  of  itself,  is  a  great  blessing,  as  I 
amcunvini-ed,  that,  if  we  only  follow  strictly  the  rules  and 
regulations  conluincd  in  the  Sciiptures  for  the  g;uklance 
of  our  conduct  in  this  world,  we  may  present  oursdves 
(nlthough  aware  of  our  own  uuworlhiness)  before  the 
Divine  throne  with  a  confident  hope  of  forgiveness,  from 
the  knowledge  we  acquire  therein  of  his  mercy  to  all 
iruly  penitent  sinners. 

"  Thus  far,  I  boldly  stale  lliat  I  think ;  but  I  i}o  not 
venture  to  enter  upon,  or  to  burden  myself  with,  what 
arc  caimnan/y  dttignaled  as  dogmas,  and  which  in  ray 
eonscieiiee  1  betjeve  fur  the  most  part,  if  not  eotirelvT 
are  human  inventions,  and  not  eserled  for  purpoties,  or 
from  motives,  of  Christian  charity.  I  am,  therefore,  de~ 
termineil  to  keep  my  miud  calm  n]>on  such  topics,  and 
to  remain  nndislurbed  and  unbewitdered  by  them  :  I  am 
persuaded  that  their  adoption  is  not  necessary  for  snlra- 
tion.  This  I  say,  wishing,  at  the  same  lime  that  I  an> 
making  this  honest  declaration,  not  lo  be  Ihoaght  a  Free- 
lliinker:  which  impulalion  I  would  Indignantly  repel;  not^ 
to  pass  fur  a  pirson  indifferent  about  religion,  which  GocI 
knows  1  consider,  if  Christianly,  1  mean  most  charitably, 
observed,  lo  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  my  own  com- 
fort and  lianpincss  in  this  world,  as  well  aa  to  my  hopes 
in  futnritv.  


"These  objects,  besides  many  Others  wliidivwm  to  have 
occupied  the  greatest  and  roost  valuable  part  of  youT  ac- 
tive life,  cannot  Tail  of  being  raost  interesting  lo  the 
historian,  the  iheologist,  the  legialalor,  and  the  philoso- 
pher. From  all  these  details  the  mind  will  undoubtedly 
derive  rich  souicea  of  information  wherewith  to  make 
researches,  and  thence  to  ground  deductions.  To  these 
I  shall  assiduously  apply  myself  when  retired  in  my 
closet;  and,  as  my  heart  and  mind  improve,  1  shall  feel 
ray  debt  of  ^titude  towards  you  daily  increasing,  an 
obligation  1  shall  ever  be  proud  to  own  ;  and  with  which 
sentiment  I  have  the  pleasure  to  conclude,  signing  my- 
self, dear  Sir, 

"  Your  sincerely  obliged,  and  tndy  devoted, 

"AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK.' 
"Bognor,  December  24,  18'22." 

I  .  Of  this  adffliiBble  letter,  a  periodical  critic  did  not 
Bfpeak  loo  highly  when  he  said  of  it,   "  Perha} 


I 
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inals  of  royalty. 

be  in  the  letters  of  Malthseus  Cor- 
1,  the  learned  King  of  Hungary,  and  patron  of  the 
lltamed  men  of  Europe.  It  concerns  every  one  to  know 
I  that  there  are  such  men  near  the  Ttirone."     It  must  be 

rnilied.  however,  that  the  royal  Duke  is  not  very  clear 
bis  distinction  between  what  may  be  rejected  as  the 
V'dfogmas  of  men,  and  what  it  is  imperative  lo  believe. 
(Ute  notice   of  this  worthy   Prince,  honourable   as   it 
tos,  could  not  compensate  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  loss  of 
;  of  his  older  friends,  who,  it  would  appear,  from 
!  following  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,  had  about 
dlis  period  deserted  him  : — "  1  can  say  I  never  formed 
i  friendship  which  I  broke.     My  list  of  friends  has  not  a 
■Uot  in  it.     Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  slunk  away  ; 
Iwme  seem  to  have  hurried  oS";  and  others  stand  at  a 
I  peat  distance.     Bui  I  have  made  no  erasure  in  my  list; 
I  atad  when  thev  choose  to  return,  it  can  never  appear,  by 
1  rvint^rfiun,  thai  they  have  proved  false  to  their  friend 
I  flr  have  been  careless  about  him." 

In  July,  1822,  Dr.  Clarke  was  chosen  Preswient  of 
'  e  Methodist  Coafcrcnce,  sitting  in  London. 
m5 
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the  third  time  that  distinction  had  been  conferred  upon 
him,  a  circumstance  as  yet  uniaue  in  the  annab  of  ^Me- 
thodism, excepting  thatMr.Wesiej  always  presided  in  the 
annual  assembly  of  his  preachers.     On  this  occaaion, 
the  subject  of  the  Methodist  Missions  in  gieneral,  and 
of  the  Home  Missions  particularly,  was  mudi  diacuaicd, 
especially  those  of  the  Sister  Kingdom,  of  ScotJand, 
including  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  &c.     This  discusaiou 
led  to  farther  details,  in  reference  to  the  Shetland  Isles, 
which  were  ascertained  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  spiritual 
instruction.    The  case  was  entered  into  by  the  late  Dr. 
M*AiIum,  a  preacher,  and  the  son  of  a  preacher,  a  phy- 
sician of  coiisidcrable  skill,  and  an  able  minister  or  the 
New  Testament,  who  died  prematurely  in  a  work   to 
which  his  physical  constitution  was  not  equal.     During 
thf  detail,  Dr.Clarke  was  so  deeply  interested,  that,  imme* 
diatciy  on  its  conclusion,  he  warmly  advised  that  two 
missionaries  should  .be  sent  over  to  the  Shetland  Islands. 
His  suggestion  was  adopted  ;  and  the  next  consideration 
was,  huw  were  means  to  be  provided  ?    Tliis  difficulty 
was  piomptly  overcome  by  his  energy  and  influence.    On 
his  return  from  the  Conference,  he  wrote  strongly  and 
import unately  to  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  of  Pensford ;   and 
that  gentleman  at  once  offered  £100  a  year,  for  the  sup- 
]x)rt  of  a  missionary  to  Shetland,  and  £10  towards  every 
chapel  that  should  be  built,  besides  handsome  donations 
from  Mrs.  Scott,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Granger,  of  Bath, 
to  u  hich  Mr.  Scott  ever  added  an  extra  sum  beyond  his  re- 
gularly si ipulatffd  subscription.  To  these  handsome  contri- 
butions \v(  re  added  others,  from  certain  ladies,  personal 
I  fiends  of  Dr.   Clarke.      The  preachers  appointed   by 
Confeienee  as  missionaries  were  Messrs.  Samuel  Dunn  and 
John  Raby.   Previously  to  their  setting  off,  at  Dr.  Clarke's 
request,  they  visited  him  at  Millbrook,  where  be  con- 
versed with  them  at  large  on  the  subject  of  their  mission 
A  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Millbrook  at 
the  bame  time,  kindly  and  willingly  gave  them  letters  of 
introduction  to  merchants  of  Edinburgh.    These,  on  being 
presented,  were  exchanged  for  others  to  several  of  the 
principal  merchants  at  Lerwick  ;  and  thus  they  gained  a 
ready  and  icspectable  entrance  upon  the  work  which  lay 


before  them.     The  Conference  bad  instructed  Messrs. 
Raby  and  Dunn  lo  correspood  regulailyand  particularly 
with  Dr.  Clarke.     They  soon  found  favour  in  itie  sight 
wf  the  people  :  and,  by  their  initrumentality,  many  hun- 
dreds were  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  God.    The 
cottages  soon  became  too  small  to  hold  the  hearers  ;  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  Islands  bein^ 
almost  perpetually  the  abode  of  storms,  it  was  impossible 
to  preach  out  of  doors.     Thus  places  for  public  wor- 
ship  were  loudly  called  for.     lu  this  difKculty,  Dr. 
Cl&rke  had  once  more  recourse  to  the  influence  he  h.-id 
I  over  individuals  and  ihe  benevolent  public ;  not  did  he 
I  labour  in  vain.   Individuals  came  liberally  forward;  and, 
I  wherever  he  went,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Shetland,  and 
I  B  process  of  time  many  chapels  were  nised.     It  wiia 
r  fan  of  his  plan  not  to  leave  the  smallest  debt  upon  any 
1  of  them,  nor  did  he  ever  practicnily  deviate  from  thj« 
f  luolre. 

We  cannot  help  pausing  here,  to  express  our  deep  re- 

I  gret,  that  the  brethren  of  Dr.  Clarke  did  not,  ftom  Ihe 

i  tirst.  adopt  and  adhere  to  this  excellent  principle.     It  >s 

ippalling  lo  think  of  the  tremendous  debt  upon    ihe 

mapels  settled  according;  to  the  Conference  plan  ;  and 

t  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  the  preacher* 

Mr  bring  themselves,  not  merely  to  countenance,  but 

iven  to  advocate,  the  erection  of  expensive  buildings  in 

I  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  while  so  oppressive  u 

i  burden  weighs  down  the  shoulders  of  unfortunate  trustees. 

A  The  whole  chapel  system  needa  revision.     In  a  publiea- 

■^n  already  quoted,  we  find  the  following  account  of 

U^K  State  of  things  on  this  subject  in  18*21  ;  and,  when 

t  infurm  the  reader  that  the  burden  has  continually 

Kreased   from  that  time  to  this,  he  may  form  some 

I  Mtion  of  its  present  appalling  amount,  which,  if  stattd 

I'm  figures,  would  almost  exceed  belief  :•— "Our  shoul- 

Vders  are  fairly  peeled  with  the  tremendous  weight  of 

tekapel  debts  I     Dissenters  of  other  denominations  stand 

I  aghaat,  as  they  occasionally  hear  of  the  debt  on  this  or 

I'ttwi  particular  chapel.      Our   trustees  have,  many  of 

I  them,  been  unwarily  drawn  into  their  present  hazardous 

^tu&tiOQ,  by  the  plausible  representations  of  the  travel- 
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]in^  preachers.    Often  as  they  have  veataied  to 
their  fears,  they  have  been  ruiiculedy  and  repRMidiedVrilk 
the  littleness  of  their  faith.     Still  they  do  entertain  moat' 
serious  apprehensions.     Some  fear  thai  their  own  familj 
concerns  will  be  involved  by  their  responsibility.     Moal 
|x>rceive  that  the  interest  paid  for  the  moneys  bonowedv 
will  double  or  treble  the  original  cost,  befoie  the  kiaaci 
arc  expired.     As  to  the  principal  being  paid  oiT,  thai 
seems  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question.      Many  goodl 
regulations  have  been  made  in  Conference,  in  leference 
to  this  point :  '  Let  great  caution/  say  the  preadien, 
*  l)e  used  as  to  multiplying  chapels,  which  load   the 
Societies  with  heavy  debts,  greater  than  they  can  bear, 
and  ret|uire  an  increase  of  preachers  to  supply  them/ 
Again,  *  Let  no  chapel  be  built,  but  where  it  is  abaiH 
luicly  necessary »  and  where  two-thirds  of  the  expense  are 
subscribed.'     How  is  it  tliat  legislators  are  such  uofaiA- 
ful  ex))ositors  of  their  own  enactments  ?     Why  do  they 
|>roniote  the  erection  of  magnificent  buildings,  as  theatm 
fur  the  display  of  their  talents,  at  the  expense  of  aioi- 
jilicity,  frugality,  and  honour  ?     Why  do  we  suffer  them 
to   lav   these  heavv   bunlens  on  our  shoulders,  which 
thoy  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  move  with  one  of  their 
tinkers  ?*'  It  certainly  behoves  the  Connexion,  if  it  cannot 
retrace  it<t  steps,  to  be  more  cautious  for  the  future.    How 
can  it  be  expected  that  order  and  contentment  should 
|>revail  in  the  Societies,  while  the  preachers,  as  a  body, 
exhibit  so  much  forgctfulness  of  their  own  regulations  f 
In  December,  18*22,  that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
Dr.  Clarke  lived,  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  storm,  which 
did  much  damage,  and  in  some  instances  destroyed  life* 
Dr.  Clarke  wrote  an   account  of  this  hurricane  as  it 
visited  his  dwelling,  which  account,  though  rather  longf, 
contains  too  much  that  is  characteristic  to  be  omitted  : — 
'*  In  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  I  went  into  the 
garden,  and  observed  a  remarkable  halo  about  Jupiter. 
I  came  in,  and  mentioned  it  to  your  mother  and  sister. 
I  told  them  that  it  portended  a  storm  ;  for  this  pboeno-* 
menon  is  not  common.     At  half- past  nine  I  went  into 
the  study,  and  found  that  the  mercury  in   the  baro- 
nieter  had  suddenly  fallen  from  Changeable  to  Rnin^ 


nearly  a  whole  inch.  I  ihcn  Look  it  for  gHtilcil  thnt  we 
itiDukl  have  a  hunicane.  Being  til  of  a  cold,  1  nent  up 
to  bed.  About  ten  it  began  very  violently,  and  actually 
rocked  the  bed  under  mc.  1  rose  and  dressed  myself 
completely,  as  I  knew  huiried-on  clothes  would  shortly 
be  of  little  use.  By  the  time  1  got  down  to  the  study, 
I  found  two  of  the  maids,  a  work-woman.  Bill,  mother, 
aitd  sbter,  all  pushing  with  might  and  main  against  the 
shutters,  as  the  windows  themselves  had  been  slove  id 
by  the  tempest.  I  procured  boards  to  hold  against  the 
shutters;  folded  cloaks,  hcarlh-rugs,  &c.,  round  the 
shivering  women,  and  then  hastened  to  the  bed-room 
above  the  study  ;  fui  by  this  time  that  window  was  split. 
I  saw  nothing  could  be  done  there;  but  I  gathered 
tome  glasses,  Sec,  out  of  the  way,  and  then  was  obliged 
to  abandon  that  room  to  its  fate.  !  then  returned  to  tlie 
study,  which  seemed  the  principal  point  of  attack,  and, 
with  excessive  exertion,  succeeded  in  securing  the  shut- 
ra,  by  the  agency  of  boards,  shelves,  and  four  pilch, 
ferics,  stuck  in  different  places  in  the  shutters,  and  their 
■hafts  secured  to  the  floor  by  strong  naili>.  A  little  after 
twelve  o'clock  a  tremendous  crash  wns  heard  without. 

expected  the  chimneys  had  given  way  ;  and  we  knew 
fiot  what  moment  we  might  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  their 
Wl  tlirough  the  roof  and  floora.  A  litite  before  one 
cfclock,  the  mercury  began  to  rise  id  the  barometer;  and 
1  then  announced  to  our  poor  exhausted  family,  that  the 
Jtorm  would  soon  abate-  About  two  its  furj-  was  les- 
teied,  but  not  so  much  as  to  allow  any  of  us  to  leave 

posts.  About  four  some  of  us  got  to  bed,  the  rest 
ItMping  watch  all  night.  God  preserved  all  our  lives  : 
Imi  what  a  spectacle  did  daylight  present  [  Tlie  lead  on 
At  cbajiel  and  the  cottages  was  wrapped  up  like  a  scroll, 
tad  everywhere  torn  up ;  the  privet-hedge  in  the  gar- 
den partly  rooted  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  thirteen  yards 
al  the  imrapet  stones,  in  front  of  the  roof,  torn  from 
<beir  bases;  the  iron  cramps,  which  coniiccled  them, 
twisted  out  as  if  Uiey  had  been  tlireada  :  and  the  stones 
themselves,  some  one  hundred,  and  some  two  hundred, 
pounds  weight  each,  laid  separately  flat  on  the  slaTei  of 
ibc  roof  of  the  house.    .Seven  yards  of  the  xame  parapet. 
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at  the  lower  end  of  the  house,  were  taken  off  by  the 
bbst,  and  dashed  into  the  orchard*  lome  of  whidi  had, 
by  their  weight,  and  the  force  of  their  fall,  lunk  into  the 
earth  a  foot  deep.  Had  the  stooes  in  the  front  made 
their  way  through  the  roof,  as  they  were  exactly  above 
our  heads,  where  we  were  cndeavourine  to  secure  the 
study  window,  to  keep  the  house  from  being  blown  up, 
then  your  mother,  sister,  tlic  maids.  Bill,  the  needle- 
woman, and  myself,  must  have  infallibly  been  dashed  to 
pieces,  as  it  was  exactly  over  our  heads.  Glory  be  to 
God  for  an  escape  so  signal  I  This  was  the  crash  we 
heard.  Had  we  known  what  it  was,  what  would  hare 
been  our  dismay  and  expectation  !*' 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1823,  Dr.  Clarke  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London ;  and,  in 
the  following  month,  he  became  an  original  member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  at  the  instance  of  hia 
friend.  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  the  founder. 

In  March  of  this  year,  he  was  consulted  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  Dissenting  Minister,  to  whom 
he  addressed  the  following  letter:  —  "  Bo<lies  of  divi- 
nity I  do  most  heartily  dislike :  they  (end  to  supersede 
the  Bible  ;  and,  independently  of  this,  they  are  cxcced- 
mi;ly  d-ingcrous.  Tliey  often  give  false  notions,  bring 
their  own  kind  of  proot's  to  confirm  those  notions,  and, 
by  their  mode  of  quoting  insulated  texts  of  Scripture, 
greatly  pervirt  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  of  God. 
This  is  my  opinion  of  them :  the  ministers  who  preach 
from  thcin  iill  the  heads  of  their  hearers  with  systematic 
knowledge. 

'*  As  to  your  request,  that  I  would  recommend  you  a 
*  proper  system  of  divinity,  or  let  you  have  any  one  f 
may  have  drawn  up  for  myself,*  you  will  at  once  see 
what  answer  it  is  likely  to  have.  1  know  of  none  that  f 
could  conscientiously  recommend,  and  I  never  made  one 
tor  myself.  The  only  thing  like  this  which  I  ever  did, 
was,  the  principles  deduced  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  I  drew  up  for  the  use  of  the  Bndhist  priests,  and 
which  you  will  find  in  the  little  tract  called  Clavis  Biblica. 

**  The  only  preaching  worth  any  thing,  in  God  s 
account,  and  which  the  fire  will  not  bum  up,  is  that 


which  Ulwurs  to  coovjct  and  convince  tlie  sinner  of  hi» 
sin,  to  bring  him  into  contrition  for  it,  to  convert  hini 
t'rani  it  i  to  lead  hitn  to  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  that 
hit  conscience  may  be  purged  from  lis  guill,  —  to  tlie 
spirit  of  jwlgmeDt  and  burning,  that  he  may  be  pnriiiFd 
from  it«  infection,  —  and  then  to  build  him  upon  this 
must  holy  fLiith,  bv  cauaiug  him  to  pray  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  keep  himself  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  fur 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chtist  unto  etcrnul  lifo. 
This  is  the  system  pursued  by  the  Apostles :  anil  It  is  that 
alone  which  God  will  own  to  the  conversion  of  tinners. 
I  tpeuk  from  Ihe  experience  of  nearly  iil'ty  years  in  the 
public  Diiiiielry  of  thi;  word.  This  is  the  most  likely 
mode  to  produce  the  active  soul  of  divinity,  while  the 
body  is  littJe  dse  than  the  preacher's  creed-  Labour  to 
bring  sinners  to  God,  should  you  by  it  bring  yourself 
to  ib«  gnkve.  Avoid  pnraphrasmg  a  whole  book  oi 
epistle  in  a  set  of  discourses ;  it  is  tedious,  and  often 
produces  many  sleepers.  I  have  often  thought  God  de- 
sired you  for  an  itinerant  preacher,  a  current  flame  ol 
Arc.  You  can  bear  with  me :  though  a  Methodist,  I 
love  you  full  as  well  as  any  of  your  Calvinistic  friends 
[  «ithei  can  or  do." 

Ov  virtue  of  hia office  as  President  of  the  Wesleyan- 
[  Metliodist  Conference,  he  went  over  to  Dublin,  to  presidi 
t  over  the  deliberation  of  the  Irish  preachers,  taking  Scot- 
I  Umd  in  his  way.  His  journal  of  tliis  tour  shows  thiu 
I'TiothiDK  wurlliy  of  notice  escaped  his  observant  and  pe> 
linetrating  eye.  A  view  of  the  monument  to  Robert 
r'Bums,  erected  in  his  native  town,  Dumfries,  gave  rise  In 
Plhe  following  just  reflections;  — "  His  country  sutTereil 
rtiimlo  continue  in  such  contracted  circumstances,  as  tu 
[lender  him  acccMible  to  persons  of  a  low  aod  profligate 
o  of  life,  aod  thus  fostered  habits  which  shortened 
fe,  and  eventually  cut  otl'  a  man  of  such  native. 
I^nforced  genius,  full  of  true  wit  and  benevolent  feeling ; 
■  po«t  who  sketched  nature  with  the  hand  of  u  master; 
I'  wid,  by  his  inimitable  descriptions,  causing  the  rural  and 
^niHe  customs  of  his  country  to  live  through  nil  succeed- 
'nerations.  Scotland  must  ever  feel  with  regret, 
the  neglected  a  man  who  is  her  boast  and  her 
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AmoDg  the  obiccts  in  Edinburgh  which  attracted  his 
attention,  was  Nelson's  monument,  '*  bailt,"  as  he  tbr 
serves,  '*  on  the  ed^e  of  a  mouldering,  rocky  predpioe. 
Immense  portions  of  the  rock  are  now  in  a  state  or  de- 
composttion'and  almost  entire  detachment  from  the  rest; 
and  there  is  no  apparent  solidity  in  any  part.  I  shoohl 
not  wonder,  if,  in  less  than  Bfty  yean,  the  monument 
and  its  foundution  were  prcoipitatetl  down  the  hill.'* 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
scene  of  Allan  Ramsay's  famous  pastoral,  the  Grentle 
Shepherd,  belongs  to  the  banks  of  the  Logan,  or  to 
those  of  the  North  Esk.  Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  former, 
and,  after  a  most  painful  ioumey  and  fatiguing  search, 
returned,  fully  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  country 
described  by  the  poet.  He  had  no  time  to  make 
researches  on  the  'Esk, 

Concerning  Edinburgh,  which  he  admits  to  be  *'  the 
finest  city  in  the  world,"  he  remarks,  '*  It  is  only  in 
reference  to  its  external  appearance,  that  the  mind  is  fuUj 
satisfied.  When  you  look  into  the  houses,  the  shops, 
the  streets,  either  for  their  furniture,  or  their  merchan- 
dize, or  for  even  i)crson8  or  equipage  suitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  buildings,  you  are  utterly  disappointed. 
Every  thing  appears  out  of  proportion  with  these  majes- 
tic edifices  ;  and  must  either  be  passed  by  unheeded  ;  or, 
if  noticed  at  all,  it  must  be  with  dissatisfaction." 

On  proceeding  to  Glasgow,  he  was  welcomed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  James  Swords,  a  gentleman  whose  mode 
of  conducting  family  worship  he  thus  describes  :  — 
**  First,  the  bell  is  rung,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
family  and  domestics  assemble  ;  secondly, Ti  Bible,  and 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  old  Scottish  poetry,  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  each  person  ;  thirdly,  Mr.  Swords 
then  announces,  •  We  shall  begin  the  worship  of  God, 
by  singing  such  a  part,  or  such  a  psalm  ;  fourthly,  when 
he  has  said  this,  he  rises,  and  all  the  family  with  him, 
and  he  then  offers  up  a  short  prayer  for  Divine  assistance 
and  influence  during  their  religious  exercise ;  fifthly, 
they  all  sit  down,  and  Mr.  Swords,  having  again  an- 
nounced the  psalm,  reads  over  the  part  intended  to  be 
sung,  gives  out  the  first  two  lines,  raises  the  tune^  and 
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then  tbe  whole  verses  are  sung  uninterruptedly  to  the 
end  ;  sixthly,  he  then  propgses  the  chapter  that  is  to  be 
read,  and  each  turns  to  it ;  seventhly,  he  reads  the  two 
or  three  first  verses,  the  next  person  to  htm  the  same 
number,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  circle,  till  tbe 
chapter  is  tinishiid,  after  which  he  reads  Mr.  Scott's 
Notes  on  the  whole;  ei[;hlhly,  a  solemn  prayer  then 
concludes  llie  service,  after  which  breakfast  or  supper  is 
served.  This  sort  of  aok-mn  set  form  has  nothing  in  it 
objectionable,  and  suits  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  people ; 
but  the  reading  the  portions  of  Scripture  alternately,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  too  much  of  the  school  form  about  it, 
and  causes  the  master  of  the  family  not  to  appear  so 
lufRcienlly  as  God's  priest  in  the  public  worship  of  his 
own  house,  as  (o  me  it  appears  he  should  look  :  but  this 
may  be  but  a  Kmatl  objection.'' 

The  following  remarks  are  curious  :  —  "  It  appears  to 
tne,  that,  by  the  public  ministry  of  the  word  of  life, 
there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  its  doing  good  in  Glasgow 
than  in  Edinburgh.  Here  the  people  are  moreemployed^ 
and  there  are  more  public  works,  in  which  a  vast  popa- 
talion  is  engaged  ;  and  I  have  ever  found,  that  true  reli- 
gion produces  the  greatest  cfTcct,  where  the  people  are 
employed  in  regular  labour.  In  Edinburgh,  there  are 
DO  public  works  :  and  the  people  are  more  dissipated." 

On  reaching  Belfast,  Dr.  Clarke  found  the  Wesleyan- 
iMelhodist  Society  in  a  disturbed  and  an  uneasy  Etate. 
A  meeting  was  convened,  at  which,  he  observes,  "  On 
one  proiKwiiig  the  question  to  me,  '  Is  Methodism  now 
what  it  has  been  Y  1  answered  il  in  a  way  very  different 
from  what  was,  I  believe,  eipected  and  intended  by  it, 
'  No  !  It  is  more  rational,  more  stable,  mote  consistent, 
more  h-ily,  more  useful  to  the  community,  and  a  greater 
blessing  to  the  world  at  large :'  and  all  this  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  proving."   This  may  be  doubled. 

lie  visited  the  diorch  in  which  he  was  baptized,  and 
examined  the  tombstones  of  several  members  of  his 
family  in  the  adjoining  yard.  The  following  are  his  re- 
flections : — "  Here  lie  several  of  my  ancestors,  and  I  go 
to  lie,  moft  probably,  in  another  land,  and  shall  not,  in 
all  likcliliooJ,  be  gatheivd  to  my  fathers :  but  1,  too,  shall 
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be  found  when  all  the  quick  and  dead  stand  before  ihe 
Lard ;  and,  wheresoever  my  dust  may  be  scattered,  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  shall  call  it  together,  and  1  shall  stand 
in  my  lot,  at  the  end  of  the  days.  May  I  then  be  found 
of  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  without  blame,  and 
have  an  etitrance  into  the  holiest  through  the  blood  of 

Entering  the  church,  he  continues,  "  I  went  within 
the  communion  rails.  With  silent  solemnity  and  awe, 
1  there,  in  the  presence  of  Him  whose  I  am,  and  whom 
I  serve,  mentally,  and  in  a  deep  spirit  of  prayer,  took 
upon  myself  those  vows  which  had  so  long  before 
been,  in  my  name,  and  on  my  behalf,  made  by  my 
sponsors," 

He  was  much  solicited  to  spend  a  day  at  Magheia 
with  some  of  his  former  friends  and  school- fellows ;  but, 
as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  push  on  towards  Dub- 
lin, he  declined  the  pleasing  invitation.  A  few  hours, 
as  he  attecwards  teamed,  after  he  had  quilted  the  place, 
it  was  strongly  attacked  by  the  Ribbonmen,  and,  after  ■ 
stitf  conflict  with  the  few  Protestant  fiunilies  in  it,  was 
ultimately  taken.  Several  were  killed,  and  many  more 
wounded.  "  Had  we  remained,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"  which  we  were  disposed  to  do.  very  probably  we  had 
been  among  the  first  victims  of  these  desperate  men." 

Ireland  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  exceedingly  dis- 
turbed state ;  and  the  whole  of  the  South  had  been 
placed  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  The  roads  were 
patrolled  by  soldiery  ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  that 
the  mails  should  each  be  attended  by  two  guards,  both 
well  armed.  A  journey  to  Cork  forming  a  part  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  plan,  it  became  a  question  among  his  brelhren, 
whether,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  he  ought  to 
perform  it.  "  The  preachers,"  he  observes,  "  met  to- 
gether on  the  subject ;  and,  after  making  it  a  matter  of 
rayer  for  Divine  direction,  all,  except  one,  thought  it 
most  prudent  for  me  not  to  go,  while  that  one  gave  it  as 
his  belief  that  my  person  would  be  safe,  and  my  journey 
prosperous  for  the  cause  of  God  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
to  which  I  had  never  been.  They  came  and  informed 
me,  not  only  of  their  deliberation,  but  also  of  its  issue  ; 
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and.  as  I  found  there  was  one  dissentient  voice,  mine 
went  with  his,  and  I  told  them  I  was  resolved  upon 
going.  Had  they  been  all  agreed,  I  should  not  have 
gone;  but,  as  it  was,  I  felt  my  mind  free  to  actagree- 
aUy  to  its  own  suggcstionB."  The  issue  justified  the 
persuasion  of  the  dissentient ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  bad  no 
reason  to  conclude  thiit  he  had  tempted  Providence. 

Tha  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Clarke's  extreme  aversion  to  unnecessary  visits.  In 
Cork  he  found  himself  obliged  to  pay  more  visits  than 
were  agreeable  to  bis  disposition ;  but  be  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity : — "  I  have  endeavoured,"  he  remarks,  "  to 
make  my  conversation  as  instructive  as  possible,  and 
leave  no  company  without  prayer.  This  gives  the  proper 
turn  to  every  meeting:  ana  all  part  witb  the  resolution 
of  becoming  wiser  and  better." 

Some  of  these  visits  must  have  been  particularly  op- 
pcettive.  On  one  occasion,  after  having  preached  twice 
during  the  day,  he  was  constrained  to  take  supper 
at  a  friend's  house.  "  There  were  fifty  persons  present ; 
and,  as  they  were  all  invited  on  my  account,  owing  to 
my  short  sojouru  in  those  parts,  1  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity.  I  told  them  many  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Wesley  and  the  primitive  Methodists.  These  are 
tales  on  which  I  could  long  dwell  with  delight."  Of 
the  injurious  and  exhausting  effects  of  such  large  com- 
panies in  small  rooms,  none  have  more  frequent  expe- 
rience than  popular  preachers,  whose  admirers  generally 
belong  to  the  middle  classes.  Another  scene  of  this 
kind  occurted  to  Dr.  Clarke,  afler  his  return  from  Cork 
to  Dulijin,  when  he  had  opened  the  Conference.  "  I 
dined,"  he  says,  "  more  H^hcrnica,  between  four  and 
Ave,  with  a  very  large  party,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
such  meeting*  proBtable  either  to  soul  or  body.  To  be 
pent  up  in  a  close  room  for  two  hours  with  a  crowd  of 
people,  where  the  vita]  principle  of  the  air  is  soon  ab- 
torbed  by  the  persons  present,  and  nothing  left  but  a 
-  mortal  azote  to  be  breathed  and  rebrcathed,  must  as- 
Iwredly  be  unfriendly  to  animal  life.  In  these  circum- 
IjitUices  people  labour  and  pant,  and  are  little  sensible, 
**^Bt  it  is  their  raaltitude  in  such  circumstances  which  is 
e  cause  of  this  inconvenience  and  evil." 
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At  this  meeling  of  the  Irish  Conference,  ihe  eJucalion 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  formed  a  subject  of  ilelrbera- 
tion  ;  when  it  appeared  thai  the  hostility  of  the  Popish 
priests  to  all  Scriptural  instruction  was  such,  that  "  they 
even  came  into  the  schools  and  whipped  the  Popish 
children  out  of  them,  and  the  teacher  aod  the  parents 
who  sent  them." 

During  this  eKcursion,  as  on  all  similar  o(^casions, 
Dr.  Clarice's  ministerial  services  were  in  great  request ; 
and,  while  some  might  suppose  that  he  was  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  relaxation  from  severe  study,  which,  indeed, 
the  stale  of  his  health  much  recjuired,  the  fact  was,  thai 
he  was  exerting  himself  beyond  his  strength  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  exacting,  though  admiring,  audiences. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  before  returning  to  England, 
he  sufl'ered  severely  from  an  attack  of  those  spasms 
which  had  formerly  resulted  from  a  similar  cause;  but 
he  had  the  consolation  of  believing,  that  his  labom  had 
not  been  in  vain,  and  that  he  had  nut  spent  his  strengith 
for  nought. 

During  his  stay  in  Ireland,  he  had  attentively  marked 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  particD* 
larly  of  the  common  people,  concerning  whom  he  came 
to  the  following,  we  fear,  too  just  conclusions  : — "  The 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is,  in  general,  in 
very  great  misery  ;  and  this  is  chiefly  occasioned,  oot  by 
any  political  incapacities  imder  which  they  labour,  but 
throu|;h  a  bad  creed,  which  prevents  the  cultinttton  of 
their  minds;  for,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  ednna- 
lion  is  greatly  proscribed  ;  and,  therefore,  they  know 
nothing  of  the  management  of  their  own  minds,  btJt 
become  the  tools  of  their  priests,  and  ihiia,  through  their 
want  of  knowledge,  they  are  easily  misled ;  and,  tbroogh 
the  strength  of  their  passions,  they  are  readily  employed 
in  acts  the  most  desperate,  and  schemes  the  most  pre- 
posterous. Having  no  education,  and  no  mental  culti- 
vation, they  are  unacquainted  with  method,  plan,  and 
order :  they  do  nothing  by  rule,  consequently  nothing 
regularly,  nothing  in  its  lime  and  place,  but  all  is  hurry 
and  confusion.  They  are  dirt^  in  their  persons,  clothe?, 
houses,  furniture,  and  even  m  their  food.     Froin,  J^ 


gio&siiess  of  their  habits,  ihey  will  associate  c 
^itb  their  cattle,  and  even  with  iheit  twine.  I  hate 
•een  them  often  ail  together  in  the  same  place,  and  eat- 
bg  together  as  creatures  of  the  same  species.  The  pig 
lltniself  stauds  by  to  have  a  portion  thrown  to  bim,  while 
ibe  family  are  devouring;  iheir  meals.  They  huve  no 
ecoDOQiy  :  Uiey  ure  wretched,  because  they  will  not 
endeavour  to  Ge  uthcrwisc :  they  destroy  one  half  of 
their  property  by  mismanageraent.  They  are  slothful 
Knd  idle,  and,  therefore,  are  in  poverty  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  distress  they  endure  is  owing  to  theie  two 
principles,  mismanagement  and  idleness.  Their  reli- 
nous  nolidays,  that  is,  their  vast  number  of  saints'  days, 
(ibr  on  these  they  do  no  manner  of  work,)  necessarily 
Itotard  useful  labour,  engender  idleness,  and  from  it  pro- 
feeds  disorder.  Tliey  are  not  really  religions ;  they  will 
invoke  you  by  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  by  Jesus,  Joseph, 
Haty,  and  St.  Patrick  ;  but  these  have  do  moral  innu- 
'ence  in  tlieir  hearts  or  on  their  lives  ;  for,  immediately 
after  these  devout  prayers  and  invocations,  if  you  do  no" 
jield  to  their  suit,  they  directly  curse  you  iu  the  bitler- 
jpeu  of  (heir  hearts.  They  have  no  idea  of  inward  holi- 
'Jiess.  Outward  observances  constitute  their  religion, 
^ving  all  other  matters  lo  be  transacted  for  them,  by 
Iheir  iiriesis,  with  God.  They  are  taught  to  hold  in 
itaited  all  other  religionists,  because  ihey  are  told  Cod 
Utes  lliem.  Hence,  they  are  cruel  and  blood  -  ih  iraty. 
jFhey  "ill  sometimes  hamstring  living  animals,  or  mangle 
rfheir  flesh,  leaving  them,  at  the  same  time,  life  enough  to 
Se  sensible  of  their  agonies.  The  annual  plucking  oS 
^  the  feathers  of  living  geese  is  not  less  a  proof  of  theii 

EeJty,  than  of  their  extreme  poverty.  Inhumanity  to 
les  is  ever  connected  with  cruelty  to  man:  hence, 
y&re  incendiaries,  and  otleii  murderers  I  What,  then. 
^doe«  Irtlaud  owe  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion?  It 
'  '  them  uncultivated  savages ;  it  leaves  them  little 
than  fiends.  Bui  compare  iheir  state  with  thai  of 
^e  Protestant  Irish,  who  are  less  cruel,  less  wretched, 
less  ignorant,  less  superstitious,  less  idle,  less  dirty,  less 
;^lrustful :  in  short,  who  are  in  et  ery  respect  the  reverse 
of  ihetr  poor  misguided  countryn'en." 
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Such  were  the  opiniont  formed  and  ezprested  bf  a 
very  comjpetent,  and,  certainW,  wiprejudiced  judge,  ooa- 
ceming  bit  unhappy  and  deluded  fellow-countrvmen. 
But,  though  he  found  their  case  Urns  deplorable,  he  bj 
no  means  deemed  it  desperate.  **  The  Irish,"  he  con- 
tinues, **  are,  on  the  other  hand,  capable  of  moch 
improvement.  They  have  a  quick  apprehension :  h  is 
an  easy  task  to  instruct  tliem  in  any  thing.  They  have 
a  ready  wit ;  they  can  see  things  in  their  various  hen^ 
ings  almost  on  a  first  view ;  and  they  possess  a  vivid 
fancy,  which  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  their  making  what 
are  called  bulls.  Uncontaminated  by  their  priests,  they 
are  open,  unsuspicious,  and  friendly.  They  have  a  strong 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  are  fond  of  learning,  becanse 
by  it  their  stock  of  knowledge  is  increased.  When  left 
to  the  bent  of  their  own  dispositions,  they  possess  strong 
benevolence  :  hence,  they  are  proverbial  for  hospitality. 
They  are  patient,  and  can  cheerfully  endure  any  kind  of 
hardship,  and  seldom  complain,  while  in  the  path  of 
duty,  of  either  hunger,  thirst,  or  nakedness.  While  un- 
warped  and  unsophisticated,  they  arc  capable  of  strong 
friendship  and  unswerving  fidelity.  In  short,  you  ha\'e 
but  to  emancipate  them  from  their  superstitions,  and  to 
cultivate  the  minds  of  the  Irish  ;  and  they  are  as  noble, 
as  intellectual,  as  fine  a  race  of  beings  as  are  in  the 
world  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  as  capable  of 
practising  the  moral  and  social  duties  as  any  people 
under  the  sun  !''  Those  who  have  attentively  considered 
the  Irish  character  will  admit  the  correctness  of  these 
sentiments. 

Dr.  Clarke  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Millbrook,  than 
he  was  obliged  again  to  leave  it,  and  proceed  to  the 
\yesleyan-Methodist  Conference  at  Sheffield.  During 
its  sittings,  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  on  occa- 
sion of  the  opening  of  the  church-like  Wesleyan-Me- 
thodist  chapel  in  that  place,  when,  within  ten  minutes  of 
the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  one  of  the  front  seats  m 
the  gallery  gave  way.  In  two  minutes  a  thousand  people 
were  out  of  the  chapel ;  and  some,  in  their  alarm,  tore 
out  the  windows  in  the  gallery  and  the  gallery  stairs, 
and  precipitated  themselves  thence  !    This  was  the  third 
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scene  of  die  kind  he  bad  witnessed :  "  and,"  he  addi,  in 
relating  the  catastrophe,  "  I  think  it  will  he  the  last,  as 
I  do  not  intend  ever  to  open  another  chapel." 

At  the  commencement  of  tlie  year  1824,  Dr.  Clarke 

determined  to  remove  from  Millbrook  to  London,  where 

most  of  the  members  of  his  family  then  resided.     He 

it  (aid  to  have  realised    a  considenible  profit  by  the 

Kale   of  his    estate.      Hia    departure    was  equally  re< 

gretted  by  his  poor  dependents  and  by  his  wealthy  neigh- 

^    bours.      He  took   up  his  abode  in  Cano u bury -s<|ii are, 

—Islington  :  but  the  air  of  London  was  found  so  unfavour' 

"""'e  to  his  health,  that,  in  September,  he  was  obliged  to 

o  the  country.  He  purchased  an  estate  at  East- 

Dtt,  called  Haydon-hall,  situated  at  a  distance  of  eleven 

tailes  from  town,  on  the  Windsor  road.    At  this  delightful 

1  lalubrioiis  spot,  he  continued  to  reside  till  death, 

re  be  shortly  recovered  his  health,  and  continued  his 

^Commentary,  now,  happily,  drawing  towards  a  conclu- 

1  Hon.    As  there  was  no  place  of  public  worship  within  two 

I'Biiles.hehadone  of  his  cottages  licensed  for  that  purpose; 

it  was  soon  regularly  filled  with  attentive  hearers. 

ibout  this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs,  Clarke, 

cipally  to  inform  her,  that,  with  the  pen  with  which  it 

s  written,  and  which  he  enclosed.  ;he  had  previously 

^t  on  paper  the  whole  of  his  notes  on  the  Prophecies 

'  id  LAmcntations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Prophecies  of 

lekiel,  comprising  396  closely- written  quarto  pages, 

srformed  between  the  first  of  November  and  the  twenty- 

nt  of  December. 

In  the  midst  of  his  engagemeats,  Dr.  Clarke  never 

Wt  sight  of  the  Shetland  Mission,  which  his  brethren  in 

'e  ministry  had   placed  under  his    special   direction. 

Btiple  evidence  of  his  concern  for  it  is  contained  in  hiii 

rs  to  the  missionaries.     On  one  occasion,  addressing 

n  with  cordial  familiarity  as  his  "  dear  lads,"  he  tells 

a,  "  After  the  missionary  meeting  nt  Bath,  on  leaving 

■ifbe  chapel,  a  gentleman  whom  I  did  not  know,  touched 

Pny   shoulder  in  the  street,  and  said,  'Sir,  you  have 

»ken   particularly  about  the  mission  in  the  'Shetland 

1,  and  of  a  chapel  which  you  purpose  to  erect.     I 

give  you  twenty  guineas  towards  the  former,  and  twenty 

guineas  towards  the  Isiler!'     Oh,  how  my  heart  danced 
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for  joy  !  Now,  my  noble  fellows,  see  that  you  set  a 
piece  of  freehold  ground,  large  enough  to  build  a  chapd 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  place,  and  for  a  house  for 
the  preachers." 

To  Mr.  Raby,  he  wrote  as  follows : — "  I  like  the 
manner  of  your  labours ;  but  I  tremble  for  your  life. 
You  should  get  a  small  hand-bag,  and  always  carry  with 
you  some  hard  or  ship  biscuit;  this  would  keep  you 
alive,  and  a  little  warm  milk  to  this  would  nourish  you. 
G  d  has  put  great  honour  upon  Mr.  Dunn  and  younelf. 
You  are  God'8  apostles  of  this  mission ;  my  heart  glories 
in  you.  Be  steady  ;  act  by  united  counsels ;  love  oue 
another,  help  each  other,  speak  well  of  each  other,  prefer 
one  another  in  love." 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Dunn,  who  has  suficred  much  ud- 
merited  persecution  from  some  of  his  brethren  in  coose- 
quence  of  his  conscientious  adherence  to  Dr.  Clarke's 
views  concerning  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  his  affectionate 
patron,  entitling  him  his  '*  dear  Sammy,"  thus  writes  : — 
*'  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  February  16.  Two, 
if  not  three,  I  had  written  before,  which  I  find  ynu  have 
not  received.  One  I  wrote  almost  in  despair.  In  it  1  had 
desired  you  to  remit  all  building,  as  1  could  raise  no  more 
money,  Mr.  Mason  having  written  to  me  that  you  had 
overdrawn  him,  and  begging  me  to  send  him  more  money, 
when  I  had  but  one  sovereign  in  the  world  for  this  ac- 
count. 1  prayed,  called  earnestly  upon  God,  and  sat 
down  and  wept,  till  I  could  scarcely  see  to  write  or  read." 

This  was  the  emergency  in  which  Mr.  Scott,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Shetland  Mission,  ancl 
other  friends,  relieved  the  Doctor  by  their  munificence. 
The  same  letter  contains  numerous  details  of  the  libera- 
lity of  various  persons  iu  contributing  not  only  money, 
but  household  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  missionaries.  He  was  anxiously  careful  for 
the  credit  and  comfort  of  those  laborious  and  self-deny- 
ing men.  Writing  again  to  Mr.  Dunn,  he  says,  "  1 
have  taken  care  that  your  credit  should  ever  be  pre- 
served ;  for  I  think  it  falal  to  our  missionary  work  in 
any  place  to  dishonour  the  hill  of  a  missionary ,  or  to 
trifle  with  his  just  demands^  so  as  to  render  his  credit 
suspicious.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  begun  the  preachers* 
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bouse :  let  it  be  a  suHicient  one :  I  will  not  have  the 
ionaries  tbere  in  dog-holes."  The  same  letter  cou- 
^{ains  ihe  rollowing  affecting  passage  concerning  hhnself : 
— "  I  hove  not  beien  able  to  lift  my  hand  in  a  pulpit  Tor 
Alore  ihan  a  month,  and,  indeed,  only  about  thre 
^n  four  months ;  and  so  shattered  and  so  inSrm  does  uiy 
^beallli  seem,  thai  I  doubt  whether  my  active  services  be 
jiot  at  an  end  ;  yet,  like  one  of  the  vorn-out  Levites,  I 
can  help  the  church  of  God  with  my  expeTienee,  counsels, 
and  advice.  The  work  goes  on  well  in  Cornwall:  several 
thousands  have  been  added  since  last  Conference." 
,  In  the  spring  of  18'25,  his  eyes  being  considerably  in- 
jflsmed,  he  resorled  to  town  to  have  the  advice  of  his 
ftiend  aud  relative,  Mr.  Ware,  the  celebrated  oculist ; 
And,  during'  this  sojourn,  he  had  the  honour  of  dining 
fi.  second  lime  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  introduced 
liim  as  his  frieud  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  several 
,i>thex  eraineut  roen. 

lu  July  of  the  same  year,  he  yielded  to  the  request  of 
,tlie  Wesleyan  Missiouary  Committee  that  he  would  visit 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting  at  Cock, 
■Jid  preaching  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  Though  he 
|iad  urged  the  state  of  his  health  as  an  objection,  yet  the 
^a-air  bad  a  very  beneltcial  effect  upon  his  eyes.  He 
wiled  from  Bristol,  in  company  with  a  large  number  of 
passengers,  most  of  whom  were  persons  of  rank.  On 
Sunday  morning,  the  day  after  sailing,  the  ladies  sent 
llim  a  message,  requesting  him  to  preach  to  them  ;  but, 
..as  there  were  three  clergymen  on  board,  he  thought  it 
^nrnch  better  that  they  should  be  asked.  They  consented  ; 
an  awning  was  placed  over  the  deck;  one  read  the 
prayers,  another  the  lessons,  and  the  third  preached. 
The  ladies  then  begged  that  he  would  preach  in  the 
Afternoon ;  but  this  was  not  practicable,  owing  to  .the 
dinner-hour.  They  came  round  him  however,  and,  at 
Jte  remarks,  *'  made  me  tAlk  bravely."  "  I  had  invita- 
lions,"  he  continues,  "  on  all  hands,  to  visit  different 
jcount  17- seats  near  Umerick  and  Cork  ;  but  I  wasobliged 
,to  decline  them  all.  The  various  company  tried  me  on 
all  subjects,  religious,  civil,  military,  medical,  philoso- 
pbicaJ,  and  literary.     I  bleu  Gwi  who  has  given  m* 
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■ome  brains,  and  who  has  enabled  me  to  cultivate  them. 
Tlus  1  was  not  at  a  loss  in  any  one  instance,  and  spoke 
largely  on  all." 

From  Cork  he  returned  to  the  Conference  at  Briiitol : 
which  concluded,  he  started  on  another  misstooary  tour 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  His  amaz- 
ing popularity  and  influence  appear  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  dated  Bradford,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1825 : — "  I  prtached  this  morning  at  the  old 
chapel.  It  was  not  a  congregation,  nor  an  aseenably, 
nor  a  concourse,  nor  a  crowd  ;  but  a  tremendous  torrent 
of  human  beings,  produced  by  a  conflux  from  all  the 
thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  of  this  town  and  its 
Ticinity.  I  thought  preaching  would  have  been  impos< 
sible ;  and  so  it  would,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  DawsoD 
[commonly  called  Billy  Dawson],  who  got  into  the  grave- 
yard, and  carried  off  a  thousand  of  the  oeople.  I  began 
at  half-past  nine,  the  chapel  being  at  that  time  throng- 
ed. To  deceive  me,  some  one  soon  slyly  stopped  the 
clock.  1  had  in  a  few  minutes  oerfect  stillness.  He 
Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  rested  upon  all.  Although 
there  had  already  been  three  collections,  at  the  first  of 
which,  on  Friday,  I  got  them  £100,  yet  this  morning  1 
got  upwards  of  £100  more,  besides  what  Mr.  Dawson 
got  in  the  yard.  1  came  to  my  lodging  in  a  piteous 
Mate.  Leeds  comes  next  on  the  9th  ;  and  I  almost  dread 
the  human  billows,  the  mountain-swell  of  thousands,  that 
will  be  there.  Immediately  after,  perhaps  that  evening, 
God  willing,  I  set  off  for  Lincoln  :  tl>ere  1  am  to  preach 
on  nest  Sabbath  morning.  OnthelSlh;  I  am  to  preach 
and  hold  the  Misswnarv  meeting  in  the  same  city,  and 
probably,  on  the  follownig  day,  proceed  to  London.  I 
need  rest ;  for  1  have  now  been  labouring  and  travelling  by 
sea  and  land  upwards  of  tliree  months,  with  but  little  in- 
termission." 

About  this  time  Dr.  Clarke's  heart  was  gladdened  by 
the  reception  of  a  letter  from  the  Wesley  an -Methodist 
class-leaders  in  Walls  and  Sandness,  Shetland,  in  which 
they  returned  thanks  to  him,  as  the  instrumental  cause 
of  their  gracious  visitation,  and  bore  the  following  grate- 
ful testimonv  to  the  successful  labours  of  th 
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— "  We  know.  Sir,  that  you  have  higher  ol^ecls  in  view 
thftn  the  praise  of  men  ;  yet  we  owe  you  a  thousand 
thanks,  and  should  feel  guilty  ia  Dot  thankiu^  you  ia  our 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  every  member  in  our 
respet^tive  classes.  Sir,  it  is  for  sending  us  the  Gospel 
that  we  thank  yoo.  We  would  not  iaiimate  by  this  that 
we  had  never  heaid  the  Gospel  before  the  ministers  you 
MDt  reached  our  shores  :  no  such  a  thing  is  meant :  but 
we  must  say,  that,  until  iheo,  ibe  Gospel  wa^  to  us  but  a 
dead  letter :  we  were  dead  in  U^passes  and  in  sin, 
until  aroused  by  the  plain  and  faithful  preaching  of  the 
Methodists :  they  were  the  instrumentE  which  God  em- 
ployed to  bring  us  from  darkness  to  light.  All  denomi- 
tations  have  benefited  ;  many  of  the  clergy  have  received 
new  energies,  have  appointed  sermons  to  be  read  in  the 
distant  parti  of  their  ministries,  and  sanctioned  prayer- 
inectings  among  their  own  members.  The  Disaenten 
have  also  benetited  materially  by  iheir  arrival  [the  arrival 
of  the  missionaries},  in  our  isles  :  for,  before,  their  con- 
gregations were  exceedingly  small ;  but,  on  their  leading 
their  meeting-houses  to  the  Methodist  ministers,  they 
were  crowded  to  excess,  and  continue  to  be  filled  to  this 
day :  and  a  greater  number  of  persons  has  joined  their 
community  in  the  last  two  years,  than  in  any  four  years 
previously,  since  their  establishment  in  Shetland ;  aud 
many  of  these  are  known  to  have  been  awakened  undec 
the  preaching  of  the  Methodists." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  to  pay  a  visit  to  Or.  Clarke,  and  to 
inspect  his  valuable  Oriental  and  other  manuscripts.  His 
Royal  Highness  arrived  without  state  at  Dr.  Clarke's  re- 
srdence.at  one  o'clock  ;  and,  durmg  dinner,  entered  freely 
into  social  aod  intellectual  conversation.  Almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  he  retired  into  Dr.  Clarke's  study,  where 
his  taste  was  amply  gratified  by  the  rich  store  of  rare  and 
curiousmanuscripts.whtch  it  contained.  His  Royal  High- 
Dessdtd  not  leave  Haydon-hail  till  late  in  the  evening. 

In  a  congratulatoiy  letter,  which  Dr.  Clarke  wrote, 

about  thii  time,  to  his  friend,  Mr.Thomag  Smith,  who  had 

entered  the  manied  state,  we  find  the  following  curious 

passage: — "  I  am  perfectly  of  Solomon's  oiHaioo,  that 

u  1 
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'  hewho  fiiideth  a  wife,  findeth  a  good  thing.'  Even  in  any 
circutnst.inccs.  matrimony  is  better  than  celibacy  ;  and 
hence  1  execrate  ihe  addition  made  here  by  the  Targum, 
and  Bonic  other  would-be  incndere  of  the  word  of  God, 
who  have  added  H^U  good ;  a  truth,  indeed,  ihtti  a 
child  could  have  told — a  truism  and  an  actania^ercrety 
unworthy  of  (he  wisdom  of  Solomon :  for  most  assuredly 
he  that  ^nds  a  good  thing  tiiida  a  good  thing.  Please  to 
enter  this  beantirul  criticism  in  your  Advcisaria."  Ami 
further  od  id  the  same  letter  is  this  proof  of  liberality 
conjoined  with  firmness  of  opinion  : — "  I  always  felt  you 
as  one  of  my  family  ;  and  even  the  difference  of  rrced 
Could  not  for  a  moment  lessen  you  in  the  sight  of  my 
soul,  nor  the  feelings  of  my  heart.  In  a  few  hours.  1 
Ghatl  have  the  happiness  to  proclaim  this  Christ  to  a 
multitude  who  will  rejoice  lo  hear,  that,  in  due  time,  his 
having  died  for  all  is  lestilied  lo  them :  away  with  all 
limiting  principles.  Selah."  To  the  same  correspondent 
the  following  remarks  were  addressed  ;  but  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  who  were  the  parlies  referred  lo  as  setting 
■0  ligiil  by  the  purity  of  Scripture  : — "I  fear  tnany  of 
the  translatious  which  have  been  formed  by  miasiutiarics, 
have  been  hastily  done.  There  is  not  a  man  under  beaven, 
that,  after  spending  two  or  three  years  in  learning  a 
difficult  Asiatic  language,  is  capablu  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  that  language.  Prom  my  little  Lnov- 
ledge,  I  know  some,  where,  for  want  of  a  proper  philo- 
logical knowledge  of  the  tongue,  the  translatiooa  are  in 
several  instances  false,  ridiculous,  and  nonseasical,  1 
have  gained  myself  enemies  by  hinting  these  things  Ut 
those  who  refused  to  be  on  their  euard.  I  have  ear- 
nestly begged  committees  not  to  uepend  on  persons 
slightly  versed  in  ditferent  tongues  for  the  translating 
of  the  Scriptures.  '  Let  them,'  said  i,  '  write  and  pub- 
lish tracts,  and  do  all  they  can  in  this  wb^,  till,  by 
much  reading  and  conversation  with  the  natives,  Utej 
learn  the  difficult  idioms,  govemmeol,  and  coUocatioiu 
of  words  and  phrases,'  d:c.  This  advice  was  allowed  to 
be  excellent ;  but  '  a  translation  was  wanted,  and,  u  jt  - 
was  likely  to  go  through  many  editions,  they  could  cor- 
rect and  revise,  till  it  would  be  faultless.'    True ;  but. 
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while  this  is  ^ing  on,  what  hat  become  of  God'i 
Bnd  the  puriiy  of  hig  word  ?" 

At  length  came  the  happy  day  on  which  Dr.  Clarki 
concluded  his  Commentary.  This  was  the  17lh  or  April, 
1826,  the  anoirerMry  of  his  wedding-day.  He  wrote 
the  last  sentence  while  on  his  knees  ;  and,  when  he  had 
wrilten  it,  he  poured  out  his  heart  in  thanksgivings  to 
God,  who  had  preserved  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to 
bring  his  labours  to  a  happy  close.  During  the  ailer* 
noon  he  came  into  the  parlour,  and,  without  speaking  to 
uy  one,  beckoned  to  his  youngest  son,  and,  taking  him 
into  the  hall,  said,  "  Come  with  me,  Joseph:  1  wish  to 
fake  you  into  my  study."  His  son  followed,  when  Dr. 
Clarke  opened  the  door,  and  painted  to  his  large  study- 
table,  and  the  stand  on  the  right  hand,  cleared  of  all 
their  Tolios,  Sec,  and  nothing  remaining  on  either  but  his 
■tudy  Bible; — "This,  Joseph,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  the 
happiest  period  I  have  enjoyed  for  years.  I  have  put 
the  last  hand  to  my  Comment ;  I  have  written  the  last 
word  of  the  work.  1  have  put  away  the  chains  that 
would  retnind  me  of  my  bondage ;  and  there  (pointing 
to  the  steps  of  his  library -I  adder)  have  I  returned  the 
deep  ihanks  of  a  grateful  soul  to  the  God  who  has  shown 
me  such  great  and  continued  kindness.  I  shall  now  go 
into  the  parlour,  tell  my  good  news  to  the  rest,  and  enjoy 
nyself  for  the  day."  His  sons,  daughters,  and  sons-in- 
Ibw,  determined  on  presenting  their  father  with  a  large 
■ilver  vase,  in  memorial  of  Uie  completion  of  his  work. 
Without  acquainting  him  with  the  purpose  of  the  invita- 
tiOR,  his  two  eldest  sons  requested  him  and  Mrs.  Clarke, 
ind  the  family,  to  dine  with  them.  After  dinner,  the 
offering,  covered,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Dr.  Clarke's  eldest  son  then  rose,  and,  in  the  name  of 
each  and  all  of  the  family,  uncovered  and  offered  it,  with 
an  appropriate  address,  to  their  revered  parent.  For  a 
'  few  moments  he  sat  incapable  of  utterance;  then  regard- 
ing them  all,  he  rose,  spread  his  hands  over  this  token  of 
bis  children's  love,  and  pronounced  his  blessing  upon 


I  lips,  then  to  those  of  his  beloved  wife,  and 
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afterwards  bore  it  to  each  of  the  family.  Then,  in  a 
ilrain  of  the  moiit  heartfelt,  elo<|uent  teQclerness,  be  mJ- 
diessed  them  in  th?  aame  of  their  mother  and  himself. 

Shortly  after  this  affecting  scene  was  enacted.  Dr. 
Clarke,  now  freed  from  particular  engagements  al  liome. 
conceived  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  Shetland  niUsion- 
ariei,  with  whom,  indeed,  he  had  been  present  iu  spirit 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  their  arduous  txit  g[ori> 
ouE  and  successfid  undertaking.  !le  wad  apprehensive 
that  his  dearest  friends  would  object  to  such  a  step,  on 
account  of  the  wverity  of  a  northern  climate  and  ibe 
shattered  state  of  hit  health  ;  but,  wheu  once  his  desires 
had  assumed  tlie  ahape  of  resolutions,  which,  however, 
was  alwayi  the  result  of  much  previous  consideratiin), 
nothing  could  dissuade  him  from  the  execution  of  his 
purpose.  This  was  the  case  on  the  preseot  occosioa. 
After  maturely  weighing  tlje  subject,  he  came  tu  tho  con* 
elusion,  that  the  path  of  duly  would  lead  him  tu  Shet- 
land ;  and  the  prospect  of  ditficulties,  privations,  dkn« 
gers,  death  itself,  had  ugt  power  to  maLe  him  deviate. 
The  entreaties  of  his  family  and  his  friends  were  rn  vain. 
Being  at  Birmingham  while  the  subject  was  in  ^itationt 
he  thus        ■■  ■         -     ■  ■  '  -  -  - 

wife ;--  . 

Shetland  :  but  lo  uU  my  Judgment  and  feeliugs,  it  si 
a  work  which  GchI  lias  ^ivea  me  to  do.  I  must  go  on 
till  he  stops  me.  To  sacrifice  my  life  at  the  commatkd, 
or  in  the  work  of  God,  is,  as  to  jiain  or  diRicDliy,  ao 
more  to  me  than  a  burnt  straw.  My  life  is  his,  and  be 
will  not  take  it  away  out  of  the  regular  course,  unless 
greatly  to  his  glory  and  my  good."  And,  ^in,  a  few 
days  later  :--•"  When  I  get  to  Edinbui^h,  if  1  do  not 
feel  myself  equal  to  the  task  of  proceedmg  to  Shetland, 
I  will  relinquisli  it:  with  pain,  it  islrue;  butyetwiibiub- 
mission  to  that  high  authority  which  imposes  the  neces- 
sity, and  who  does  at  all  times  all  things  wtll-  If  I  am 
enabled  to  take  the  journey,  fear  not  for  me  ;  for  1  shall 
be  most  certainly  supporteil  through  it :  I  am  sure  God 
will  not  bvri/  me  in  ihe  Northern  Ocean  i"  Let  those 
who  please  to  do  so,  question  the  propriety  of  such  e 
presBions.     To  us  it  seems  impossible  for  any  tufliL'  ' 


replies  to  the  oifectionate  dehortations  of  hb 
"  I  may  Ik  ultimately  hindered  from  going  to 
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sincerely  believes  himself  lo  be  engaged  ia  ihe  perform- 
ance  of  a  duty  which  God  has  made  incumbent  upon 
him,  to  exercise  too  great  a  confidence  in  that  Almighty 
One. 

The  journal  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  recorded  the  result 
of  his  observations  during  his  absence  from  home  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  when  his  ever-active  spirit  refused 
b>  be  restrained  by  the  entreaties  of  the  tenderest  solici- 
tude, commences  with  the  first  of  June,  WZ6,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  12th  of  July.  Prom  its  copious  details, 
which  evince  unusual  power  and  keenness  of  observation, 
witJi  great  benevolence  and  liberality,  we  cannot  find 
space  for  moie  than  a  few  short  extracts. 

It]  one  of  the  English  churches  at  Edinburgh,  he  met 
with  an  instance  of  too  fret^uent  occurrence  in  the 
national  church,  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  : — "  The 
clergyman  took  occasion  to  observe, '  that  Christianity  is 
s  reTigion  not  founded  on  mysteries,  nor  in  effect  con- 
laining  any,  though  deists  had  made  this  an  objection  to 
its  authenticity ;  for  any  person  could  plainly  perceive 
(hat  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  text,  though  it  contained 
the  Biibitance  of  this  religion  ;  for,  to  love  one  another, 
is  neither  mysterious  nor  difficult.'  This  was  very  inju- 
dicioiis  ;  for,  if  there  be  no  mystery  in  Christianity,  then 
there  is  no  redemption ;  for  God  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
Vid  dying  for  the  salvatbn  of  men,  is  one  of  the  highest 
and  deepest  mysteries  that  can  fall  under  the  considera- 
tion, ana  claim  the  attention,  of  the  human  being." 

He  obtained  a  passage  from  Leith  in  the  Woodlark, 
tender  to  his  Majesty's  ship  Investigator,  engaged  in  a 
tnrvey  of  the  islands  to  which  he  was  bound.  During 
ibe  passage  the  conversation  turned  upon  "  the  plain 
(Old  ring."  We  give  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  it  as  an 
amusing  proof  of  his  sprightlineas  and  ingenuity  : — 
"  There  were  present,"  he  observes,  "  Captain  Ffembly, 
fats  lady,  Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Bedford,  two  midshipmen, 
my  son,  and  self.  '  How  is  it,'  says  one,  '  that  the  most 
ttmple  and  unadotned  rings  are  used  in  the  matrimonial 
ceremony?' — '  Because,  I  believe,  the  Canon  taw  requires 
that  no  other  shall  be  used," — A,  C. :  '  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  law  on  this  part  of  the  subject.    The  law 
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stBtM  that  B  metal  ring  shall  be  ustd,  and  not  one  of 
leather,  slraw,  llireatl,  &c. :  and  the  renson  to  mc  nppenn 
to  be  this ; — the  ring  itself  points  out  the  diiratton  of 
the  uoion  ;  it  is  nithoiit  end  in  reference  to  the  nniura) 
lives  of  the  parties.  Mrtal  is  leas  Imble  to  dMtrtM^tioii 
thannax,  leather,  strjw,  &c.  Goldis^nerally  prtfrrred. 
not  onlj  because  it  is  the  most  precions,  but  the  mou 
perfect  or  metBls,  being  less  liable  to  destructiot)  or  de- 
terioration by  oxidizemeDt.  Ufe  nill  u-csrotit  by  labours, 
trials,  &c. ;  and  so  wHI  gold  by  atlrilion,  frequent  D«e, 
Ac.  Therefore,  life  and  the  metal  shadow  forth  each 
other,  property  enough.  As  to  the  ring  being  simple  anil 
unadorned,  I  think  it  has  its  reason  in  the  case  itselT. 
and  in  the  feelings  and  apprehension  of  the  spouse  nlio 
produces  it.  lie  has  chosen,  according  to  his  feelings, 
one  whom  he  esteems  the  most  perfect  of  her  kind  :  ^te 
is  to  him  superior  to  every  other  female,  adorned  witfi 
every  charm.  To  use,  then,  in  this  state  of  the  case,  any 
omanient,  would  be  a  tactt  confession  that  her  ncT*on 
was  defective,  and  needed  something  to  set  it  nif,  and 
moat  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  feeble  aid  of 
drew.'— Mrs.  FremWy  :  '  But.  Sir,  there  is  soon  added 
what  is  called  a  guard;  and  this  is,  if  circumstances  will 
admit,  highly  ornamented  with  pearls  or  brilliants.' — 
A.C.;  'True,  Madam;  and  this  is  not  without  mtirh 
•igniRcalion.  Tlie  unndorned  ring  supposes  the  (act  of 
the  bride's  great  superiority  as  already  mentioned,  and  ht^ 
suitable  feelings  towards  her  spouse:  but  the  guard  b 
afterwards  added.  In  order  to  preserve  this  perfecticm, 
the  husband  feels  it  necessary  lo  add  omamenia  to  tin 
union,  r.  e.  endearments,  atlentions,  and  obligntions,  to 
keep  his  wife  steady  to  the  character  which  he  has  gtrfen 
her  to  assume ;  and,  without  attention  to  the  support  of 
the  character,  and  the  continuance  of  endearing  condnet, 
he  knows  the  progress  of  married  life  will  soon  remove 
all  false,  or  too  sanguine,  expectations  of  each  other's 
character.  The  bubble,  if  it  were  one,  would  soon  bnrst't 
animosities  and  mutual  recriminations  would  soon  em- 
bitter wedded  life,  and  show  how  false  and  empty  the 
high-formed  estimation  and  expectations  of  each  other 
were  at  the  beginning.     Thus  the  gnard,  as  well  as  tli* 
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ring,  arc  not  without  their  respective  significatiom.' 
Mrs.  F.  tmiled  :  the  rest  were  sileoi,  and  the  diacuuion 
eoded." 

The  following  piece  of  vivid  description  would  not 
do  discredit  (o  the  pen  of  a  tourist  by  profession  : — ■ 
"  We  got  on  pretty  well  to-day  till  we  came  to  the 
Pentland  Frith.  Here  we  had  a  monatrous  sea,  tide 
CODflictiog  with  tide,  raising  the  billows  to  a  fearful 
height :  but,  as  the  wind  was  pretty  fair,  our  inimitable 
cutter  literally  cut  through  all.  We  went  on  with  a 
Wrong  gale,  principally  in  one  favour,  till  we  came  near 
to  the  Fsir  Isle,  whea  the  wind  changed  directly  oppo- 
;e,  coming  from  north-east,  and  blow  a  hurricane.  The 
a  wrought,  and  was  tempestuous.  We  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  where  nature 
existed  in  all  its  chaotic  confusion  and  fierce  uproar. 
There  appeared  a  visible  rage  and  anger  in  every  wave. 
They  seemed  aj  if  contesling  with  each  other,  which 
•hould  contribute  most  to  destroy  and  engulph  all  within 
'  vortex  of  their  action.  After  appearing  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  moment,  they  fell  down  with  such  tremen- 
dous thunder,  as  if  a  whole  park  of  ordnance  had  been 
discharged  at  once :  *  deep  cried  unto  deep  at  the  noise 
of  his  water-spouts :  all  his  waves,  and  his  billows, 
wentoverus.'  At  tirst  we  reeled  ail  our  sail,  then  struck 
0»r  top-mast,  next  brought  dovcn  every  inch  of  canvas 
upon  the  deck,  and  then  set  a  small  try-sail  to  steady  the 
riiip.  In  these  circumstances  we  were  obliged  to  bear 
away  :  no  possibility  of  anchoring,  or  of  seeking  port,  in 
auch  horrible  contention  of  the  elements,  and  in  such 
dangerous  seas.  We  continued  to  ship  sea  after  sea,  till 
our  little  vessel  seemed  as  if  on  the  very  eve  of  being 
submerged.  In  a  short  time,  ihe  angry,  sullen  wind 
chopped  about:  the  storm  became  more  moderate;  and 
«e  had  at  least  a  fair  gale,  though  the  sea  was  still  tre- 
nendoiis.  We  sailed  round  the  Fair  Isle,  regained  our 
true  course :  the  gale  settled  shortly  into  a  strong  breeie, 
and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  our  voyage." 

Biit  the  violence  of  the  waves  was  not  the  only  dan- 
ger to  which  the  voyagers  were  exposed,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
Will  make   appear : — "  The  Waterloo,    King's  revenua 
X  5 
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^^H  enUer,  being  out  in  tliese  seat  on  the  preventive  a 

^^K  wu  off  Fair  Isle  ;  and  when,  by  the  wind  cliunging,  we 

^^m  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  as  if  fur  Iceland,  she  was 

^H  drivir^  before  the  norm,  waking  for  the  Scotch  coast. 

^B  Takingui  for  3  smuggler  cutter,  she  made  a  signal,  which 

^H  We  were  unable  to  repeat,  our  colour  getting  foul  ia  the 

^H  shrouds.    She  then  tired  a  blant  cartridge,  and,  tinding 

^H  her  signals  not  answered,  was  on  the  point  of  tiring  into 

^H  his  Majesty's  cutter.     However,  the  two  vessels  n>oetin]|, 

^1  our  commander  told  him  he  was  tender  to  the  InreMi- 

l^f  gator,  thtin  emuloyed  iji  surveying  the  Shetland  Uland*. 

I  Learning  this,  lie  reshipped  his  boat,  which  he  had  reaidy 

to  hoard  us.  and  shore  oft'." 

Tlie  following  were  Dr.  Clarke's  impressions  on  a  tint 
view  of  Shetlaud: — "Oh,  the  appearance  of  ^(it> 
land  !  a  continuous  series  of  barren  bills  and  mountains : 
scarcely  any  cultivation  to  be  seen,  and  |>erliaps  not  even 
in  general  cultivable  soil.  The  grass  is  of  a  brownish 
green,  the  ru^ed  rocks,  or  large  districts  of  peal-inoM, 
or  hether,  appearing  in  most  places.  It  hud  this  d*y 
a  truly  horrid  appearance :   the  sea  was  still  very  rough, 

Itlie  breeze  having  much  freshened ;  and  we  seemed  to 
come  to  behold  the  termination  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
at  its  utmost  northern  extremity.  1  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, '  Who  could  choose  this  for  an  abode  '.'  and,  cm 
looking  around  me  in  this  dreary  barrenness,  I  seemed  to 
wonder  why  I  had  come  hither,  and  could  not  help  cry- 
ing out,  *  How  shall  we  get  away  V  " 
It  is  but  just  to  this  Ultima  Tl)uie  to  add,  thai,  od 
further  acquaintance,  the  Doctor  made  the  following 
1  concession  : — "  Every  thing  bears  the  aspect  of  wildnetB. 

uproar,  and  misrule.  Yet  tliere  is  sometiiiug  majestic 
in  the  whole,  something  lliat  pleases  the  imaginalion, 
and  on  which  intellect  cm  ponder,  and  even  feed  with 
profit,  and  a  certnin  measure  and  kind  of  delight." 

We  have  this  description  of  the  6rst  congregation 
of  Shetlanders  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  preached  : — "There 
was  a  character  of  honesty,  openness,  inieliigeuce,  and, 
I  might  add,  of  critical  simpttcily,  which  I  have  rarely 
met  with.  The  countenance  of  the  Shetlander  has 
certainly  a  peculiar  cast,  both  as  it  respects  males  e 


fmnalei.  To  me  it  arguei  honesty  and  trust- worthineu, 
lot  easily  inclined  to  a  tint  inijiression  ;  but,  when  per* 
•naded,  tirm,  determiDed,  and  inflexible.  The  eye  has  a 
peculiar  cterulean  or  blue-ereen  glance,  like  that  of  the 
pncient  Gauls ;  that  vhich  Plautus  calls  '  ihe  erass- 
greeu  eye.'  There  ia  something  like  it  occasionally  in 
the  aboriginal  Irish,  who  are  all  of  Ihe  same  Gothic,  or 
Celtic,  stock,  h  is  not  the  eye  itself  that  is  green  ;  but 
a  certain  glance  of  it,  in  a  particular  tight  and  direc- 
tion. 1  am  pleased  with  this  first  specimen  of  a  Shet- 
land congregation." 

In  passing  in  a  boat  from  Scalloway  to  Walls,  Dr. 
Clarlte  witnessed  the  following  exploit: — "Within 
half  a  mile  of  where  we  landed,  a  large  shoal  of  whales 
came  into  one  of  the  voei  or  bttys.  The  islanders  man- 
ned all  their  boats,  got  behind  them,  drove  them  iuto 
■hoal  water,  and  succeeded  in  kiiUng  the  whole  shoal, 
which  amounted  to  101  <  The  water  of  the  bay,  for  a 
mile  distant  from  the  place  of  attack,  was  dyed  with 
iheir  blood.  It  is  the  young,  in  general,  that  occasion 
the  capture  of  the  old  ones ;  for  they  heedlessly  run 
into  the  shoal-water ;  and,  so  attached  are  these  monsters 
to  their  offspring,  that  they  will  risk  their  lives  to  save 
ihem.  A  fneiid  told  me  that  he  saw  one  of  the  female 
whales  lake  her  wounded  young  under  her  brea$t  fin,  and 
endeavour  to  make  her  escape  with  it.  He  saw  another 
young  one,  which  appeared  to  be  greatly  terrified,  dash 
Itself  upon  the  shore,  where  it  was  soon  killed  :  the 
mother,  which  bad  been  near  the  shore,  bad  turned  and 
ms  regaioine  the  deep  water  ;  but,  missing  her  young 
'  one,  and  finding,  no  doubt,  by  instinct,  or  smell,  that  it 
>  had  gone  ashore,  she  turned  again,  took  the  ?ame  direc- 
iion,  and  absolutely  dashed  herself  on  shore  along- side 
ber  young,  where  she  also  was  immediately  speared.  On 
examination  of  several  of  these  females.  I  found  two 
cavities  near  the  navel,  on  each  side,  in  which  their  teals 
were  included,  and  which  they  can  extrude  at  pleasure, 
in  oriet  to  suckle  their  young  :  thus  exemplifying  Lam. 
n.  3>  'The  «ea-monslers  draw  out  tlie  breast  to  their 
Toung.'  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  much  of  this  booty  is 
'  ukely  to  be  lost,  u  the  poor  people  have  not  vewels 
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enough  to  contain  the  oil.  Some  of  dm  peobb 
inded  I  heard  one  of  the  Lairds  myielf  aay,  '1  ImHbm 
God  has  sent  this  shoal  of  fi^  to  ns  in  honour  «f  DEp 
Clarke,  who  has  come  so  far  to  see  and  do  as  good  ;  "tm, 
though  we  have  had  shoals  of  whales  in  then 
yet  the  memory  of  man  does  not  record  m  shoal 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  nor  for  two  or  three 
later;  " 

The  firBt  congregation  to  which  Dr.  Clarke 
in  Walls,  contained  fifty  women  to  one  man  ;  the 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  females  and  bat  fiie 
males,  the  men  being  afloat  at  the  fisherieit.  ^Ihe 
women,*'  resumes  the  tourist,  "  were  withoat  bonnets  ef 
any  kind,  and  their  faces  generally  oval.  Almost  aH  of 
them  were  stout  and  remarkably  healthy,  thoogh  diej 
live  in  the  most  dismal  huts,  or  rather  hovels,  whoe 
continual  smoke  renders  all  things  nearly  invisihle. 
Their  diet  is  chiefly  fish  ;  fish  for  breakfast,  tish  for  din- 
ner, fish  for  supper,  fish  to  fish.  This  fact  still  fiirther 
tends  to  convince  me  of  the  healthfulness  and  nutritive 
ness  of  a  fish  diet ;  and  from  this  we  perceive  how  judi- 
ciously the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  acted,  in  or- 
daining a  forty  days*  lent,  or  fast,  upon  a  fish  diet ;  pre- 
scribing also  weekly  fasts  to  be  kept  on  the  same.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  those  who  follow  this  plan,  find 
themselves  more  healthful  and  vigorous  at  its  lerminatioB, 
than  at  its  commencement."* 

When,  however,  the  men  were  disengaged  from  their 
|)crilous  craft,  they  resorted  to  the  places  where  Dr. 
Clarke  preached,  in  equal  proportions  witli  the  women  ; 

*  Yet,  when,  at  a'subsef{uent  pi>nod,his  opinion  was  ad^ei!  respect* 
iiiff  the  ((uantily  of  nutriment  derived  from  various  kinds  of  food,  he 
ddivered  the  following  opinion  :— "There  is  such  a  diflfertfnoe  be- 
tween the  Hesh  of  fuh  and  that  of  human  Iwdies,  that,  H-ere  it  not  for 
the  quantity  of  gelatine  ihev  contain,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  woold 
be  very  inadeciuate,  if  not  altogether  uT)6t,  aliment  for  man.  But  the 
gelatine  of  fish  is  little  more  than  a  fine  mucilaL'e;  and,  though  it  be 
▼ery  wholesome,  yet  it  does  not  afford  a  sufficiency  of  nourishmaU  fat 
iht  iaitourer.  Hence,  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  meo  teach 
them  to  unite  certain  poitions  of  the  ilesh  of  uuadrupedes  with  that  of 
fish,  thus  supplying  a  mucilaginous  matter,  which  assists  in  digesting 
the  more  solia  and  nutritive  substance  taken  from  the  quadruple." 
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and  so  much  was  he  pleased  by  the  conduct  of  all,  that 
he  exclaimed,  "  Ob,  had  I  twenty  years  less  of  nge  and 
intiniiity,  how  gloiiously  might  I  be  employed  here !" 
adding,  "  But  1  have  had  my  lime  ;  and,  through  mercy, 
I  have  laboured  in  my  day  and  generation.  I  think  I 
can  say  with  a  clear  conscience,  1  bare  not  spared  my 
strength  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Through  the  rigours  of  on  unaccustomed  and  ill-pro- 
vided clime,  Dr.  Clarkesuffered  an  attack  of  rheumatism, 
which  alarmed  his  son,  who  was  with  him,  and  began  to 
fear  lest  his  father  should  die  in  Shetland  ;  and,  although 
he  recovered  partially,  he  himself  became  but  too  sensible 
of  failing  strength  : — "  My  health,"  he  observes,  "con- 
tinues to  amend ;  but  it  is  still  precarious,  and  I  feel 
utterly  incapable  of  any  additional  fatigue.     J  feel  my 
natural  force  abated ;  my  eye  is  become  dim,  and  tny 
days  of  extra  labour  are  over."     And  in  another  place 
be  states : — "  I  was  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be  ob- 
LKged  to  call  for  a  glass  of  water  to  be  brouglit  me  into 
Wlit  pulpit.    1  have  risked  my  life  in  coming  this  journey: 
|i  have  expended  all  my  strength  in  labours  while  in  these 
bnds." 

During  his  sojourn  among  these  interesting  islands, 
■"  '  on  llie  eve  of  his  departure.  Dr.  Clarke  received  the 
It  flattering  attentions  from  the  superior  class  of  the 
ibilanis,  who  hailed  him  as  the  great  benefactor  of 
r  barren  home.     From  one  be  received  a  tribute  of 
tnd  from  another  an  oflering  of  the  natural  pro- 
IS  of  the  island.     "  Shetland  stockings,"  he  ob- 
"  and  gloves,  all  of  the  finest  wool,  and  the  most 
uquisile  texture,  have  been  presented  to  me.    Oitc  pair  of 
le  stockings  I  have  myself  drawn  through  a  small- 
d  gtdd  ring ;  the  wool  is  as  white  nearly  as  snow,  and 
s  without  any  preparation,  but  just  as  it  comes  otTthe 

t  length,  after  having  waited  several  days  for  a  fair 
i.  Dr.  Clarke  bade  adieu  to  Shetland-     The  voyage 
oieward  proved  very  tedious.     "These,"  he  observes, 
*  are  the  strangest  seas  I  have  ever  seen  ;  for  such  im- 
BBKnse  and  conflicting  swells  I  can  find  no  reason,  either 
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I 
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I  the  tides.     1  think  they  are  purely 
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electrical :  and,  as  ihat  fluid  acls  by  a  variety  of  hvt  if 
wbich  we  are  ignorant,  though  a  few  of  them  are  known 
to  UB,  therefore  there  is  no  certaiaty,  in  these  seas,  eitlier 
of  wind  or  weather,"  Weary  with  conteoding  againit 
the  elements,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  son  embraced  an  op- 
portunity which  presented  itself,  of  getting  on  shore  in 
the  bay  of  Aberdeen,  which  they  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  mitckarel  boat  with  which  they  fell  in,  "  We  got 
to  the  pier,"  observes  the  former,  "at  eight  P.  M. ;  ana  I 
once  more  set  my  foot  on  terra  tinna,  with  the  heartfelt 
exclamation,  •  Vive  Jeau  !  me  voila  sauv^  !'  " 

Un  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Clarke  received  the 
mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  bis  friend  and  rela- 
tive, Mr.  Biitterworth,  who  was  taken  ill  upon  his  return 
from  Dover,  after  an  unsuccessful  poll  for  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  that  port,  of  which  he  had, 
previously  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1836, 
been  one  of  the  representatives.  On  the  day  of  bn 
funeral  in  London,  which  Dr.  Clarke  hastened  to  attend, 
all  the  shops  in  Dover  were  closed  as  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  bells  of  the  town  were  tolling  tnufHed  peals 
during  the  chief  part  of  the  day. 

Were  it  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  we  might  fill 
many  pages  with  a  deserved  eulogium  of  this  benevolent 
and  amiable  man.  His  death  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
public  calamity.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Watson,  who  was  in  all  respects 
well  qualifiedfortheiask,  but  particularlyas  having,  during 
several  years,  been  associated  with  him  iu  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Bulterworth  was  (he 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Watson  the  Secretary. 

From  this  discourse  we  may  derive  a  condensed  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Butterworth's  principal  excelleoces: — 
"  His  life  was  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ;  without 
the  least  affectation,  for  his  character  was  one  of  great 
simplicity,  he  appeared  ready  for  every  good  word  and 
work.  To  the  duties  of  the  closet,  prjyer,  and  medita* 
tion  on  the  Scriptures,  his  utleulion  was  strict  and  faith- 
ful. The  service  of  his  domestic  altar  was  regular  and 
serious.  There  was  in  his  house  no  guilty  shame  of 
bowing  the  knee  to  God.    The  hour  of  seven  o'clock  oa 
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the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  found  him  in  the  vestry  of 
Great  Queen-street  chapel,  in  the  exercise  of  the  office 
of  a  class-leader,  an  office  which  he  had  held  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  Neither  the  distance  from  his  residence, 
nor  the  most  unTavourable  weather,  prevented  his  punc- 
tual attendance.  Kindness  of  heart,  a  manner  at  once 
frank  and  dignified,  almost  constantly  collected  around 
him  smaller  circles  of  select,  or  larger  companies  of  more 
genera]  ac(|uaintance.  Pew  men  possessed  in  so  high  a 
degree  the  rare  art  of  leading  on  an  instruclive,  or  a 
directly  religious  conversation,  without  effort.  To  the 
young,  he  was  especially  and  attractively  benign.  With- 
out laxity,  in  his  religious  opinions  holding  with  tenacity 
the  leading  doctrines  of  orthodox  Christians,  the  minor 
differences  of  party  were  no  check  upon  the  flow  of 
brotherly  afTection.  The  Stranger's  Friend  Society, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Mis- 
sions, all  from  almost  their  commencement,  called  forth 
his  liberahty,  his  time,  and  attention.  One  day  in  each 
week  he  appointed  to  receive  at  his  own  house  the  appli- 
cations of  such  Bs  needed  pecuniary  relief,  or  advices  and 
assistance  in  various  exigencies.  His  servant,  on  being 
unce  asked,  how  many  petitioners  he  had  on  that  day 
admitted,  answered,  '  Nearly  a  hundred.'  Into  all  these 
cases  he  entered,  in  order  to  make  his  charities  at  once 
discriminating  and  efficient.  The  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  found  in  Mr.  Butterworth  a  ready,  and  often  an 
effectual,  friend.  His  intercourse  with  foKigners  was 
fretjuent  and  extensive :  where  relief  was  necessary,  it 
was  given  ;  where  not  needed,  the  hospitality  of  his 
table,  his  friendly  counsel,  protection,  or  assistance,  in 
accomplishing  the  various  pursuits  of  business,  literature, 
or  curiosity,  were  afforded  with  a  blandness  of  manner, 
and  a  warmth  of  interest,  which  have  impressed  upon 
the  heart  of  many  a  foreigner  sentiments  favourable  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  honourable  to  the  Christian 
name."  His  large  income,  derived  from  the  successful 
;utionof  his  trade  as  a  law-bookseller,  was  expended 
s  of  Christian  charity,  and  thus  6owed  back  into 
mds  of  the  Divine  Giver. 
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After  a  few  weeks*  rest  in  his  beloTed  home.  Dr.  CSarin 
was  a^in  besieged  by  applications  to  preach 


for  various  benevolent  purposes.  His  exertions  vrere  nav- 
ally  so  successful  the  collections  following  his  powcrfU 
appeals  so  far  beyond  what  any  contemporary  preadierof 
any  denomination  could  produce,  that  it  is  not  surpring 
that  the  managers  of  vanous  charities  were  so  uraent  ftr 
his  help.  It  seemed  as  if  the  conclusion  of  his  Iinh 
friendy  whose  urgency  has  been  related,  were  tme,  aid 
that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  rest  but  the  grave  for  tUs 
honoured  minister  of  Christ ;  for,  if  he  hoped  to  reap 
any  personal  advantage  from  the  conclusion  of  his  Her- 
culean and  long-continued  biblical  labours,  he  was  most 
effectuallv  disappointed.  Labour,  though  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind,  was  still  his  lot;  and  he  died  in  full  hat* 
ness.     But  we  are  anticipating. 

In  September,  1826,  we  find  him  at  Stockport,  where, 
as  he  relates  the  fact,  *'  1  preached  on  Sunday  morning 
to  a  noble  congregation.  It  was  a  collection  for  their 
new  chapel;  and  at  this  sermon  we  got  £180.  The 
next  morning  I  preached  again  in  the  same  place,  and 
the  collection  amounted  to  £80." 

In  the  following  month,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ag^n 
honoured  Dr.  Clarke  by  dining  at  Haydon-hall,  when 
the  learned  host  showed  his  illustrious  guest  ten 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  Dutch 
family  of  the  name  of  Vanderhagen.  They  had  never 
been  collated,  but  were  the  identical  ones  concerning 
which  Dr.  Kennicott  states  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Bible,  that  he  had  used  every  argument  and  entreaty  to 
procure  a  sight  of  them,  but  in  vain.  About  five  years 
before.  Dr.  Clarke  observed  them  advertised  in  a  Dutch 
catalogue.  He  went  off  instantly  to  his  bookseller,  and  di- 
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^Rcted  him  to  purchau  tl 

*om."  The  bookseller  went  over  to  Holland,  and 
lay  of  the  sale  bid  for,  and  obtained,  them.  After 
Ihe  sale  was  over,  some  of  the  literary  men  present  re- 
quested to  know  for  whom  he  had  purchased  them  ;  and, 
when  they  heard,  expressed  themselves  'highly  gratified, 
since  they  mjst  go  out  of  the  country,  that  ihey  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  an  individual,  who  not  only 
knew  their  value  himself,  but  bow  to  estimate  their  im- 
portance to  biblical  literature  in  general.' 

In  the  same  month  the  Royal  Duke  ^ve  Dr.  Clarke 
another  token  of  his  regard,  by  appointing  his  youngest 
•OD,  then  curate  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  ut  Hua- 
menby,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  bis  Chaplains. 

To  this  son,  the  Rev.  J.  B   B.  Clarke,  now  curate  of 

Prome,  in  November  of  this  year.  Dr.  Clarke  addressed 

an  admirable  letter,  on  hearing  that  his  parishioners  were 

afflicted  with  the  typhus  fever.     The  following  advice 

may  prove  useful  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 

■btxies  of  disease,  however  contagious :  —  "  While  you 

are  ready  at  every  call,  make  use  of  all  your  prudence  to 

prevent  the  reception  of  contagion.     Do  not  breathe 

near  the  infected  person.     Contagion  is  generally  taken 

mto  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  breath  :  not  that  the 

breath  ^oes  into  the  stomach ;  but  the  noxious  effluvia 

are,  by  inspiration,  brought  into  the  mouth,  and  iinrae- 

diately  connect  themselves  with  the  whole  surface  of  the 

tongue  and  fauces,  and,  in  swallowing  the  saliva,  are 

taken  down  into  the  stomach,  and,  there  mixing  with  the 

aliment  (hat  is  in  the  process  of  digestion,  are  conveyed, 

ff  means  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  through  the  whole  of  the 

rculalion,  corrupting  and  assimilating  to  themselves 

e  whole  mass  or  blood,  and  thus  carrying  death  to  the 

ngs,  and  to  the  utmost  of  the  capillary  system. 

ICn  visiting  fever  cases,    I    have    been  often    conscious 

■vT  having  taken  the  contagion.     On  my  returning  home, 

rj  havp  drunk  a  few  mouthfuls  ol  warm'  water,  and  then, 

I  with  the  small  point  of  a  feather,  irritated  the  stomach 

ft  to  cause  it  to  eject  its  contents.    By  these  menus  [  have, 

Kthrough  Mercy,  been  enabled  to  escape  many  a  danger 

il  many  a  death.     Never  shallow  your  saliva  in  a  sitk 
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room,  especially  where  there  is  cODtagioo.  Ke«p  a  hand- 
kerchief for  this  purpose,  and  wash  your  inouth  fre- 
quently with  tepid  water.  Keep  to  windward  of  CTcty 
corpse  you  bury.  Never  go  out  with  an  empty  stomMJi, 
nor  let  your  strength  be  prostrated  by  long  abstinoKe 
from  food." 

In  January,  |g-27,  Dr.  Clarke  narrowly  escaped  deith 
by  the  overturn  of  his  barouchette,  on  bis  way  froa 
Pinner,  where  be  had  alighted  from  the  coach,  to  Hay- 
don-hall.  The  horse  had  taken  fright,  which  caused 
the  vehicle  to  be  upset;  and,  in  its  fall.  Dr.  Clarke  received 
several  deep  wounds,  besides  itevere  conlusiaus  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  ^Vhile  he  was  upon  lh«  ground, 
the  horse  plunged  tiesperately  ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  expecud 
every  moment  to  be  killed  by  a  blow  from  its  hoofs. 
When  with  some  difficulty  (for  he  was  nearly  insensible) 
he  bad  reached  home,  it  was  found  that  bis  forehead  and 
his  nose  were  deeply  cut ;  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
he  recovered  from  Ihc  shock  which  his  whole  frame  b4d 
sustained,  or  was  6t  to  make  his  appearance  in  public 
But  God,  who,  as  he  remarked  on  the  occa&ion,  "  cto 
bring  to  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  can  bring  up  again," 
had  not  yet  done  with  his  faithful  and  laborious  servant. 

The  reader  may  remember,  thai,  on  being  domiciled  in 
Haydon-hall,  Dr.  Clarke  opened  one  of  the  coUages  on 
his  estate  as  a  preaching-house.  This  place  being  found 
insufficient  to  contain  the  numbers  who  reported  to  il, 
preparations  were  made  for  building  a  chapel,  which  waa 
completed  on  Saturday,  the  2d  of  March,  1827,  and 
opened  by  Dr.  Clarke  himself  on  the  following  day.  By 
erecting  this  building  and  by  fonning  a  Sunday-school 
in  connection  with  it,  Dr.  Ciarke  became  a  benefactor  to 
the  neighbourhood:  for  in  it  many  received,  from  him  and 
from  the  Wesley  an -Methodist  preachers  of  the  Windsor 
circuit,  instruction  in  religion,  of  which,  otherwise,  in  ail 
probability  they  had  remained  destitute. 

InJune,we  find  him  again  engaged  in  pleading  thecauie 
of  a  newly-erected  chapel  in  Manchester;  and,  ttioogh 
a  collection  for  the  same  chapel  had  just  been  made  in 
all  the  chapels  of  the  circuit,  on  three  several  days,  yet, 
on  the  following  Sabbath,  he  got,  to  the  astonishment '|[~ 
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uil,  i:i04  I6j.  6d.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that,  <m 
occasions  of  tfais  kind,  he  never  varied  from  his  usual 
style  of  preaching.  He  deprecated  the  preaching  of 
what  is  called  a  charity  sermoD,  and  contented  himself 
always  with  a  closing  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  his 
audience. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  concern- 
ing the  illness  of  one  of  hh  children,  and  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1827,  we  find  the  following :  — "  1  well  know  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  bury  children  ;  and  can  never 
forget  the  saying  of  a  plain  man  in  Leeds,  who,  having 
lost  a  child,  was  bewaihng  his  case  to  a  neighbour,  who 
said,  '  My  dear  friend,  be  thankful  that  God  has  taken 
your  child.  He  will  do  better  for  it  than  you  could  ever 
do :  he  has  taken  it  to  himself  in  mercy.'  The  poor 
father  only  answered,  •  Ah  !  i  see  it  is  an  easthing  to 
bury  other  folk's  children.'  " 

The  reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
watchnights  of  the  Wealeyan  MethodisU.  Formerly 
they  were  held  quarterly ;  but  they  are  now.  and  for 
some  years  have  been,  confined  to  new- year's -eve.  Do 
these  seasons  of  public  worship  Dr.  Clarke  was  very 
much  ailached  ;  and,  up  to  the  year  1828,  he  had  uni- 
formly availed  himself  of  them.  But  now  his  health 
forbade  him  to  venture  out  in  the  night  air.  He  watch- 
ed, however,  by  himself,  as  we  find  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  his  daughter  on  the 
first  day  of  ihe  year  1828:  —  "  1  kept  watch  by  myself 
in  the  parlour,  and  was  in  solemn  prayer  for  you  alli 
when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  end  for  some  time  after. 
Even  to  walch  by  myself  1  found  to  be  a  good  thing  :  I 
felt  that  it  might  be  the  lest  watch-night  i  might  ever 
celebrate.  I  remained  up  till  the  preacher  and  our 
people  returned  from  chapel.  I  had  an  excellent  fire  and 
a  good  supper  for  ihem.  I  made  them  sit  down,  while  1 
served  them  myseir.  They  were  pleased  ;  and  thus  we 
were  all  pleased." 

We  have  purposely  omitted  the  consideration  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  peculiar  opinions  concernmg  the  Sonship  of 
Christ,  because,  in  an  appendix  to  this  narrative,  that 
on  will  be  found  fully  treated,  as  to  the  history  of 


tbc  controversy  upon  it.  We  may  mration,  faowenf, 
thai,  at  this  period  in  Dr.  Clarke's  history,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  our  Sariour  had,  by  the  Wes- 
ley an- Method!  at  Conference,  been  erected  into  a  sort  of 
teat  by  which  to  try  the  admissibility  of  candidates  Ibc 
that  fraternity.  At  the  same  time,  too,  iu  violnlioaof 
all  rule  and  decency,  the  Conference  had  sanctiooed  llie 
introduction  of  an  oi^n  (which  is  now  a  conitnon  erent 
in  Wesleynn- Methodist  afTsirs)  into  one  of  the  chapels  it 
Leeds,  though  it  was  much  objected  lo  by  many  meroben 
of  the  society  in  that  town.  To  his  views  on  tlie  Sotiebtp 
question  Dr.  Clarke  adhered  through  life,  tliough  he  pre- 
served his  consistency  at  the  expense  of  his  feelingi, 
which  were  oftoii  hurt  by  the  insolent  conduct  of  some 
fierce  partisans  on  the  other  side.  He  was  also  opposed 
to  the  use  of  organs  in  Wesley  an -Methodist  chapels, 
especially  when  their  introduction  was  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  assembling  in  the  chapels  m  whidi 
it  was  proposed  to  put  them.  These  observations  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Stephen  Brunskill,  of  Orton,  WestmOK- 
land,  and  dated  Feb.  20,  1828  :— "  It  is  written,  '  They 
shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues:  yea,  Uie  time  Com- 
eth, that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  docth 
God  service.'  And  it  is  added,  '  These  thin^  will  ihej 
do  unto  you,  because  they  have  not  known  the  Fatlier 
nor  me.'  The  church  of  Christ  is  never  much  hnrt  by 
the  persecutions  which  come  from  the  wicked ;  but,  when 
the  church  persecutes  the  church,  then  is  desolation. 
The  subjects  of  the  introduction  of  organs  into  Methodist 
chapels,  and  forced  subscriptions  to  inexplicable  and 
unscriptural  doctrines,  are  at  present  rending  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  scattering  the  flock.  Perhaps  God  will 
not  permit  these  things  to  go  much  farther.  He  will  rwH, 
unless  he  have  a  great  controversy  with  us  as  a  people. 
"Hiough  these  things  pain  me,  yet  do  they  not  move  me : 
the  foundation  still  standeth  strong.  1  can  no  roore 
believe  the  doctrines  about  my  glorious  Redeemer  which 
they  inculcate,  than  I  can  blaspheme.  1  see  many  »re 
forced  to  subscribe ;  and  1  know  some  who  have  de6led 
tlieir  consciences  hy  it.     I  cannot  believe  the  duclrine  of 
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the  eternal  Sonship  of  my  glorious  Redeemer,  which 
they  are  now  inculcating  :  I  believe  it  is  not  warranted 
by  Scripture.  As  a  Cocnmeaiator,  I  have  written  one  pa- 
ragraph to  explain  the  thirty-fifth  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke.  Twenty,  if  not  forty,  pamphlets,  letters, 
arc,  have  been  published,  in  order  lo  overthrow  that  one 
paragraph:  yet  still  it  is  untouched  ;  and,  in  the  whole 
succession  of  writers,  this  i«  evident, — that  each  who  fol- 


lows is  satisfied  his  predecessor  has  failed  to  establish  his 
point.  This  brings  out  another  and  another  answer,  the 
last  beios  convinced  that  all  who  have  gone  before  him 
have  failed.  This  is  the  fact ;  and  is  it  not  strange  that 
they  liate  courage  to  go  on  ?  Tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
have  all  been  brought  into  action  lo  destroy  one  para- 
graph ;  and,  though  backed  by  authority,  menaces,  elo- 
quence, and  calumny,  ihey  are  as  stones  thrown  against 
the  east  wind,  tu  prevent  it  from  blowing,  the  efforts  of  a 
man  who  went  to  the  sea-shore  to  keep  off  the  tide  by 
bis  pitch-fork.  We  may  slug  ;  and,  though  1  have  a  bad 
voice,  1  can  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  God  of  ray  salva- 
tion, in  singing. 


I 


From  a  subsequent  passage  in  the  same  letter,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  writer  was  then  meditating  a  second  visit 
to  Shetland.  Before,  however,  he  set  out  on  this  expe- 
dition, he  undertook  another  into  Cornwall,  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  But 
at  Bristol  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  rheumatic  fever,  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  and  forced  him 
to  commit  his  engagements  in  Cornwall  to  other  hands. 
He  retained,  nevertheless,  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits. 
"  My  right  hand,"  he  writes  to  his  daughter,  "  has  lost 
its  cunning  :  I  cannot  use  either  it  or  my  arm  belter  than 
the  scratches  you  tee ;  and  even  these  are  made  by  my 
left  hand  piilling  along  the  paper,  as  the  stiffened  fingers 
of  my  right  lie  with  my  poor  afHicted  arm  on  a  pillow. 
1  am  quite  a  Naiarile,  no  ra^or  having  been  on  my  face 
fur  about  a  fortnight.  You  know  [  never  liked  any  man 
plaving  with  a  naked  taior  about  my  throat :  so  that  I 
look  like  one  of  the  roost  forlorn  of  hermits."     At  the 


I 

I 


end  of  April,  however,  be  was  sufficieatly  recovered  U 
return  lo  Haydon-hsll,  wlien  he  made  immediaie  pre- 
pttrulioiis  fur  going  lo  Shetland.  On  this  occasion,  tkt 
nieuibeis  of  his  family  repeated  their  former  oligectjoiu, 
which  they  urged  with  the  augmented  importunity  that 
a  recoUecUofl  of  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  (ormer 
vovage,  and  hU  recent  prosUation  in  Bristol,  were  cal- 
culated Id  inspire.  But  iheir  arguments  were  adtliened 
tn  one  who  could  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  kSectkB 
when  its  lan^age  was  oppo!>ed  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  duty ;  and  such  the  inspection  and  oi^antzatioo 
of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  Shetland  he  deeply  fell 
to  be. 

Ou  thta  occasion,  0r.  Clarke  was  enabled  to  make  i 
more  extensive  visitation  of  the  islands  than  on  the  for- 
mer ;  for  Mr.  Campion,  of  Whitby,  provided  him  with  ■ 
sloop,  manned  ana  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Besides 
the  wealtliy  and  benevolent  owner,  he  was  accompanied 
by  Messrs.  Everett  and  Loutit,  his  brethren,  and  Messrs. 
liead,  of  Salford,  John  Smith,  and  Theodoret  Clarke, 
his  second  son.  In  this  vifiland  with  these  companions, 
hi  made  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Shetland  Isles 
complele,  and  preached,  or  did  some  other  part  of  bi* 
sjcred  duty,  in  the  following  isles  and  ports  :  — I^rwick, 
in  the  island  of  Mainland.  Bressa,  Noss,  Whalsea,  Borra 
Voe,  South  Yell,  Uyen  Sound,  North  Yell,  Uyea  Isle, 
B«lta  Sound,  Northwick,  l:<le  of  Unsi,  Papa  Stour, 
Vaila,  and  Foula ;  then  round  Fitfiel  and  Sumburgfa 
heads,  back  to  Lerwick.  Wherever  he  touched,  be  was 
hsiled  as  an  apostle.  "  When  we  came  near  Sumburgh 
Head,"  he  observes  in  his  journal,  "  Ilie  light-house 
hoisted  its  flag  to  do  us  respect.  This  has  also  been 
done  by  all  the  sloops  belonging  to  the  islands.  Our 
arrival  spread  everywhere  :  even  the  very  lishing'-boats 
used  to  hail  us,  and  ask,  '  Have  you  Dr.  Clarke  on 
board?'"  The  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  was  un- 
bounded. All  vied  in  showing  kindness  to  their  benefac- 
tor and  his  friends. 

On  reaching  Lerwick,  Dr.  Clarke  was  received  with 
the  greatest  aflection  and  politeness  by  all  classes.  His 
companions  chose  to  rest  on  board  ;  but  he  and  his 
son  went  on  shore,   "  tny  invariable  maiim  being,"  he 
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obtert-es,  "  ODe  thousand  lee^ea  of  water  fot  one  inch 
of  dry  land." 

There  was  on  ever;  hand  ihe  greatest  eagerness  to  hear 
llie  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  While  they  lay  windbound 
in  Uyea  Sound,  an  old  man  came  alongside,  with  his 
son's  respects,  and  that,  if  they  would  land,  he  would 
give  them  his  house  to  preach  in.  Mr.  Everett  nenl, 
and  had  a  large  congregation ;  for  the  people  soon 
heard  the  tidings,  and  flocked  to  the  preaching.  *'  See," 
says  Dr.  Clarice,  "  for  what  we  were  obliged  to  put  into 
this  sound  1  The  preachers  had  long  sought  for  a  place 
to  preach  in  here,  but  could  obtain  nothing  ;  and  now  I 
have  no  doubt  the  ark  of  God  has  found  a  place  to  rest 
in.  There  is  no  place  of  worship  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  this  place." 

While  they  lay  in   Balta  Sound,  several  gentlemen 
came  on  boanl  with  kind  invitations  to  go  a-shore  and 
lodge.     '■  From  Mr.  T.  Edmonston,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
"  I  received  not  only  an  invitation  to  make  his  house  my 
home  while  I  continued  in  the  Sound,  but  also  to  preach 
in  it.     The  latter  I  most  cheerfully  embraced,  and  went 
^M  shore.     When  1  entered  his  dining-room,  he  said. 
,  in  laying  this  large  Bible  on  the  table,  1  casually 
Mned  on  this  place,  and  laid  my  finger  on  this  verse  : 
P  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  li);ht  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
*~   '  ia^risen  upon  thee."  Isa.  Ix.  1.    I  said, 'his  a  good 
,'  and  immediately  look  it  for  iny  text,  and  preached 
II  it  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.     There  were  150  per- 
ms present,  who  all  heard  with  deep  attention.     Mr. 
{dmonston  was  himself  '  amazed  to  thmk  how  a  subject 
Mild  be  BO  treated  on  so  short  a  notice.'    Thus,  the  Inst 
1  I  have  preached,  has  been  on  the  farthest  north- 
rnmost  grouna  over  which  Britain's  king  claims  the 
Riurcmacy  ;  and  here  is  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.'' 
*    The  following  day  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  party  went  to 
e  with  this  gentleman.     "  By  the  special  wish  of  the 
Ifliniily,"  observes  the  former,  "  I  discoursed  on  the  in- 
n  of  Gorf  in  the  incarnation  of  his  Son,  and  con- 
iered  the  (juestion,  '  Did  Jesus  die  for  every  man  V    \ 
en  proved  that  the  benefits  of  Christ's  incarnation  must 
Wend  to  the  whole  human  race ;  for  it  was  the  nature 


of  man  that  Christ  asiumed  :  and  tlie  benefits  of  wbu 
he  did  aud  Buffered  in  liuman  nature,  must  extend  tod 
that  evei  did,  or  cun,  partake  of  that  nature  :  thut,  Tna 
the  iiifiaitti  dignity  of  our  Lord's  nature,  there  must  be  u 
in5nite  merit  in  the  gufTerings  uliich  be  endured,  ■«! 
the  death  which  he  died,  for  man.  Of  oue  fle^  vi 
formed  all  the  kindreds  that  dwell  upon  the  earth:- 
He  became  man,  in  order  to  make  an  atonement  for 
man;  and,  aa  there  is  but  one  nature,  so  in  that  oae 
nature  he  suffered  death,  the  just  for  the  unjugt :  acid, 
consequently,  he  tasted  death  for  every  inui  :  and 
through  him  every  human  soul  may  be  saved  :  and  Qtu 
are  left  without  excuse,  if  tliey  will  not  corae  unto  biin 
that  they  may  have  life  eternal.  Contictiere  amna. 
The  company  heard  with  deep  attention  and  evident  io- 
lerest  my  arguments  on  this  subject." 

"  The  poor  people,"  continues  Dr.  Clarke,  "  came  IB 
me,  entreating  me  to  apply  to  Mr.  T.  Edmonslon,  for 
ground  to  build  a  chapel  on.  t  wrote,  received  on  hia 
conditions  a  favourable  answer  to  my  application;  ud 
thus,  thank  God,  1  have  got  ground  on  which  to  buiM  > 
Methodist  chapel  in  the  uttermost  northern  region  of  tb 
empire  of  Great  Britain." 

The  wind  continuing  contrary,  be  determined  oa 
visiting  Northwick,  about  north  lat.  61,  which  it  tb* 
farthest  town  or  habitation  north  of  the  British  daai- 
nions.  "  Here,"  be  observes,  "  1  preached  on  Job  nii. 
3t,  22:  '  Acquaint  now  thyself  tvith  him,  nnd  be  at 
peace,  that  thereby  good  may  come  unto  thee,"  On  this 
line  of  latitude  there  was  no  other  sermon  preached  OS 
this  day.  between  this  spot  and  the  North  Pole.  Tb«» 
was  a  press  of  people  present:  but  and  ben,  pariWt 
kitchen,  and  baru,  which  opened  into  the  latter,  wen 
full,  and  manv  on  the  outside.  1  fell  great  power  in 
explaining  and  enforcing  the  exhortation.  I  wiu  too 
much  healed  to  attempt  to  mount  a  pony  they  h«J 
brought  for  that  purpose ;  and,  conse<]uently,  t  returned 
on  foot  over  the  high  hills,  accompanied  liy  six  oUwt 
people,  who  had  come  sixteen  miles  to  hear  the  preach- 
ing. I  took  them  on  board  to  dine :  and  they  are  jtut 
gone  off  in  our  boat  to  regain  the  shore,  most  de^| 


utTected.  At  first  they  Iw^n  to  sigh  heavily,  then  to 
weep,  then  to  mourn ;  and  then  nil  burst  forth  into  « 
most  distressing  lamentation,  sorrowing  most  under  (he 
conviction  that  they  would  in  all  probability  see  our  faces 
no  more  !     This  scene  was  more  than  1  could  bear." 

*'  Dropping  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Papa  Stour,  I  sent," 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  to  announce  my  preaching  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  1  went  a-shore  an  hour  before 
the  time :  and,  the  men  being  all  on  shore,  we  had  the 
kirk  on  the  island  full,  at  least  300  peo|ile.  I  preached 
to  them  with  liberty  on  Mark  xe.  24 :  ■  Therefore,  what 
things  soever  ye  desire  when  you  pray,  believe  that  ye 
receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them.'  As  soon  as  1  had 
done,  I  almost  literally  ran  about  hnlf  a  mile  to  the  chapel 
that  we  are  now  erecting  in  this  isle.  1  found  the  wdJls 
raised  to  the  square,  and  one  of  the  gables  almost  cum- 
pleied.  I  entered,  and  with  solemn  prdyet  devoted  it  la 
the  service,  worship,  and  glory,  of  the  eternal  and  ever- 
blessed  Triniy," 

It  was  a  (avonrite  object  with  Dr.  Clarke  to  lay  the 
Gnt  stone  of  a  Methodist  chapel  in  the  island  of  Foula, 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  farthest  laud  towards 
the  North  Pole,  the  Ultima  Thule.     Un  landing,  he  pro- 
ceeded rather  more  tlian  a  mile  up  the  cast  side  of  the 
mountain,  when  he  came  to  the  place  where  it  was  pro- 
poied  to  erect  the  chapel.     To  continue  the  narrative  in 
Ilia  own  words  : — "  U  e  got  a  spade,  and  dug  away  the 
■oil,  till  we  got  to  a  rocky  bottom :  and,  having  procured  a 
large  stone  with  a  good  angle,  about  eighteen  ioches 
square,  and  six  or  seven  in  thickness,  aod  given  out  three 
verses  of  a  hymn,  1  laid  the  stone,  where  probably  it 
will  remain  till  the  resunectioo,  with  these  words ;  — 
'  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  lay  this  stone  as  the  foundation 
of  a  house  intended  to  be  erected  here  for  the  preach! 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  for  the  glory  of  thy 
Almighty  God,  and  the  endless  salvation  of  all  wh 
worship  in  tliis  place'.'     As  soon  as  I  had  pronounced 
these  words,  I  knelt  on  the  spot,  and  solemnly, 
prayer  of  three  or  four  minutes,  commended  the 
jecl£d  chapel  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  God," 
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*'  1  have  now/'  says  the  Doctor,  after  having^  nartaft 
the  preceding  event,  "  finished  the  work,  wfaicht  bjtl 
help  of  God,  I  hoped  to  do,  and  hare  been  most  blenei 
helped  by  him,  through  cold  and  wet,  both  bj  day  m 
night,  and  much  daily  bodily  fatigue ;  but,  tliioiig;h  al, 
have  been  sustained  in  health  and  strengfth.  Ohria 
excclsis  DeoT*  He  consequently  sail«l  for  WhUb 
The  voyage  proved  tedious.  It  repeatedly  happea 
that  the  vessel  ^'as  found  in  the  mornhig  exactly  hIm 
she  ^as  the  evening  before ;  a  circumstance  which  ga 
Dr.  Clarke  occasion  wittily  to  remark,  *'  It  aeems  to  I 
the  rule  of  our  ship  to  sleep  where  she  sups."  Id  i 
days  she  reached  Whitby,  where  the  party  landed,  all 
good  health.  The  day  after  their  arrival.  Dr.  Claii 
consented  to  preach ;  but  his  congregation  were  far  fra 
pleasing  him.  **  For  an  hour  and  a  half,"  he  obserw 
*'  I  preached  to  them  from  Gal.  iv.  4 — 7.  I  waa  hei 
with  the  deepest  attention  ;  but  I  noticed  that  numbi 
went  out  directly  the  sermon  was  concluded  :  thia  1 1 
marked  on  with  a  gentle  reproof.  Another  irreverea 
was,  to  put  on  their  hats  even  in  their  pews,  and  th 
walk  through  and  out  of  the  chapel.  A  third  thin 
worse  than  all,  was,  the  universal  chatting  to  each  othi 
as  soon  as  all  was  concluded.  If  the  *  fowls  of  the  a 
do  not  pick  up  this  seed,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  th 
such  persons  can  prolit  by  the  word  preached.  I  d 
not  su])pose  that  there  was  one  place  in  universal  M 
thodism,  where  such  irreverent,  reprehensible  custon 
existed.  Were  I  stationed  among  these  people,  if 
could  not  break  these  customs,  they  would  break  n 
heart.*' 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that,  on  former  occasions 
absence  from  home,  Dr.  Clarke  was  met  on  his  retui 
by  news  of  family  bereavement.  On  this,  however, 
was  otherwise  ordered.  **  God,"  he  observes,  on  read 
ing  home,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks, ''  has  hei 
better  to  me  than  all  my  fears ;  for  1  hear  nothing  hi 
good  news  from  all  branches  of  my  family  and  friends 
When  he  had  enjoyed  a  few  weeks*  rest  in  his  belovc 
home,  his  services,  as  an  efficient  pleader  in  the  caui 
of  God,  were  again  in  request :    and,  in  the  mont 
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I  October,  1828,  we  find  him  thus  exerting  himself 
is  woated  success.  At  Lou^borough,  where  be 
I  a  Dew  chapel,  the  sum  of  £88  was  collected ; 
and  at  Mauchestcr,  where  he  preached  on  behalf  of  the 
Sunday-schools,  neatly  double  that  suio— that  is,  £120, 
"  This,"  he  observes,  "  was  far  beyond  what  was  ex- 
pected;  and  it  cleared  off  the  whole  debt."  But  the 
time  had  arrived  when  these  exertions,  however  suc- 
cessful, and,  on  that  account,  desimble,  could  not  be 
made  without  serious  injury  to  himself;  and  one  day's 
labour  wns  often  followed  by  many  days'  confinement. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  one  of  those  men  who  may  be  safely 
suffered  to  deriale  from  the  ordinary  track,  in  trans- 
actions the  most  serious ;  because  it  is  koowa  that  they 
have  too  much  sense  and  discernment  to  abuse  the  pri- 
vilege. He  used  it  often,  but  always  with  good  etiect. 
One  day,  as  he  was  performing  the  funeral  otMcquies  over 
the  remains  of  the  father  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  of 
whom  he  had  previously  said,  that  "  out  of  a  million  of 
men,  he  doubted  if  ten  died  in  a  safer  state,"  when 
the  bodv  had  been  removed  from  the  chapel,  and  just  as 
it  was  ftbonl  to  be  put  into  the  vault,  he  ofiectionately 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  cofhn,  and  with  strung  empha- 
sis, exclaimed,  "  Furewell !  there  lies  an.  affecUonatQ 
father  and  an  honest  man." 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  Dr.  Clarke  published  a  Dis- 
course on  the  Third  Collect  for  Grace,  in  the  Chutch 
service,  but  intended  to  circulate  it  merely  among  his 
friends  and  ac(|Liaintance.  No  sooner,  however,  did  it 
appear,  than  some  of  the  Bishops  Tc<]uested  that  it 
might  be  printed  in  a  small  pocket  siae,  and  thus  be- 
come the  companion  of  »U  who  "  mvel  by  land  or  by 
water,"  This,  Dr.  Clarke  accordingly  did,  aud  entitled 
Ll.  The  Traveller's  Prayer. 

About  this  time,  his  mind  was  much  harassed  with 
ihe  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Shetland  Mission,  whii-b, 
indeed,  in  one  form  or  another,  continually  engaged  bis 
attention.  His  feelings  on  this  subject  are  strongly  ex-* 
mplitied  in  several  of  his  letters.     In  one  he  says,  *'  "~ 


I 


JlOt  let 


e  die  before  Dunrossness,  Lannasting,  Sand, 


.,  cbap«la,  an  built.  WHh  all  my  faith  for  Shellud^ 
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I  do  nol  see  where  money  wilt  be  got,  or  bow  it  ea 
come,  aftet  the  ^en  boU  covers  tne.  Wbac  tfaoMd 
of  miles  have  I  travelled,  and  what  reams  of  paper  In 
i  written  over,  in  behalf  of  Shetland  !"  In  anotber,  h 
declares,  "  Had  1  twenty  yean  le*s  of  age  oa  my  bead, 
would  Dot  write  aleaf  to  entreat  any  person  to  go.*  ImdbIi 
go.  I  would  there  labour,  and  ihete  die,  if  it  sopteaaedi^ 
Divine  Master."  Aa  the  reader  haa  been  made  awan 
be  was  firmly  resolved  that  no  chapel  in  Shetland  dtoak 
be  left  in  debt ;  for  he  had  aeen  too  much  of  tfae  trot 
of  chapel-building  on  the  erroneous,  if  not  disbOMM 
principle  of  part  payment,  in  Scotland,  aod  etaewboa 
Therefore,  as  the  chapels  were  fast  increasiog  in  rnrBttw 
it  became  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  provide  1^ 
necessary  amount  of  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  ofilxi 
t  erection.  In  this  emergency.  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  6 
Pensford,  near  Bristol,  whose  name  was  fitvt  t 


with  the  support  of  the  mission,  aod  Miss  Qisabtd 
Birch,  eflorded  him  considerable  relief  by  their  ranaiS 
cent  donations.  But  his  anxiety  was  not  remorcd 
"  Shetland,  and  its  concerns,"  he  remarks,  in  a  letU 
written  in  January,  1830,  "  are  still  a  heavy  burden  npH 
my  spirit.  I  do  not  get  the  help  I  might  receivu  oa  tbi 
head  from  some  who  should  help.  The  whole  bunJen  ■ 
about  my  neck  :  and  I  have  begiged  till  I  em  ashamed  01 
asking  more  from  my  friends.  I  cannot  snim  against  tbl 
stream.  1  must  act  like  Hagar,  >  lay  the  lad  nnder  i 
bush,  and  retire  to  a  distance,  lest  I  see  the  child  die." 
In  the  autumn  of  1829,  Dr,  Clarke  presented  a  cop] 
of  some  volumes  of  sermons,  which  he  had  lately  puh 
lished,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  now  Archbiatigp  o| 
Canterbury,  accompanying  them  with  a  letter,  in  wnkA 
he  described  them  as  sermons  which  "  had  been  preschad 
at  various  times  through  the  now  united  empire,  and  lb* 
Norman  and  Zetland  Islands."  The  material  part  of  thii 
curious  letter  we  will  lay  before  the  reader :  premising,  that, 
while  the  writer  had  an  undoubted  right  to  call  hinualf  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  to  pleased  bin, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  condescended  to  apologiae, 
even  to  a  Bishop,  for  preaching  without  episcopal  ordi- 
nation ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  declared  that  the  great 
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taeaci  of  the  church  himself  had  laid  upon  him  the  ne- 
laity  or  coiQtnittiitg  an  act  of  such  preaumptioo  I  Dr. 
IsrLe  thus  addresfed  his  "  right  reverend  '  correapoa- 
dent: — -'  I  take  the  liberty  of  Beading  these  volucnei, 
ai  a  mark  of  my  deep  reference  and  high  respect  for 
yoat  lordship's  sacred  office,  and  great  personal  wonh  ; 
a  reverence  and  respect  which  I  have  long  entertained  for 
your  lonlship,  and  which  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  tlie  late  opportunity  with  which  I  have  been  favoured, 
of  having  the  honour  of  paying  my  respects  to  your 
lordship  at  Fulham.     The  talis  cum  sis,  Sfc,  with  which 

Jour  lordship  dismissed  me,  have  done  me,  indeed,  great 
onour ;  for  your  lordship's  inflexible  attachment  to  truth 
and  honour,  showed  me  how  much  1  should  value  the 
opinion  then  expressed,  though  retaining  a  just  sense  of 
my  own  littleness.  I  hope  that  the  omnino  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  quotation,  which  1  told  your  lord- 
ship had  been  sent  in  a  letter  to  me  by  thSworthy  Arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland,  neither  refers  to  my  creed,  nor  to 
my  essential  membership  in  the  Church;  but  only  in 
reference  to  my  being  destitute  of  its  orders.  I  am 
afraid  of  making  too  free  in  mentioning  the  following 
anecdote :  if  so,  your  lordship's  goodness  will  pardon 
me: — At  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Piayer-book 
and  Homily  Society,  an  excellent  clergyman,  quoting 
•omeihing  Uiat  I  bad  written,  was  pleaded  to  preface  it 
by  the  remark,  ■  The  worthy  Doctor,  who,  of  all  the  men  I 
know  who  are  not  of  our  chorch,  comes  the  nearest  both 
in  doctrine  and  friendship  to  it.'  When  he  had  done,  i 
arose :  and,  aAer  making  an  apology  (which  the  company 
were  pleased  to  receive  with  great  tokens  of  kindness),  I 
look  the  liberty  to  observe,  *  1  wasborn,so  tospeak,  in  the 
Church,  baptized  in  tiie  Church,  brought  up  in  it,<:oniirmed 
in  it  by  that  most  apostolic  man.  Dr.  Bagot,  then  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  afterwartb  of  Norwich;  have  held  all  my  Ufeun- 
interrupted  communion  with  it,  conscientiously  believe  its 
doctrines,  and  have  spoken  and  written  in  defence  of  it ; 
and  if,  after  all,  1  am  not  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  it, 
because,  through  necessity  being  laid  upon  me,  I  preach 
Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  to  the  perishing  multitudes, 
'  without  tliose  most  respectable  orders  that  come  from  it. 
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]  must  strive  to  be  content ;  and,  if  you  will  not  lei  m 
accompany  you  to  heaven,  I  will,  by  the  grace  of  God 
follow  after  you,  and  hang  upon  your  skirts.'  This  an 
pie  dcclurution  left  few  unafl'ected  in  a  large  assemUj 
where  there  were  many  of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Wilberfoioc 
who  was  sitting  beside  the  chair,  rose  up  with  even  mov 
than  his  usual  animation,  and  with  *  winged  words,'  said 
*  Far  from  not  acknowledging  our  worthy  friend ;  ft 
from  not  acknowledging  him  as  a  genuine  member  of  th 
Church,  and  of  the  "  church  of  the  first-born  whos 
names  are  written  in  heaven," — far  from  preventing  his 
to  be  of  the  company  who  are  pressing  in  at  the  gate  o 
blessodocss,  —  we  will  not,  indeed,  let  him  *'  follow,"  h 
shall  not  "  hang  on  our  skirts,"  to  be  as  if  dragged  oo 
wards — we  will  take  him  in  our  arms,  we  will  bear  hii 
in  our  l)o$om,  and,  with  shouting,  carry  him  into  the  pie 
s^ncc  of  his  God  and  our  God  !'  The  worthy  clergyman 
whose  speech  had  given  rise  to  these  observations,  sooi 
placed  himself  on  the  best  ground,  with,  '  Indeed,  Di 
Clarke,  my  observation  went  only  to  the  simple  fact  o 
your  not  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church. 
\\'lujtiver  evil  may  be  in  this,  I  believe  your  lordshi| 
aluiidy  knows,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  res  angusta  domi.^ 
It  u-fis  neither  vnj  fault  nor  viy  folly  !  Of  the  Esta- 
bli>h(.(l  Church  I  have  never  been  a  secret  enemy,  nor  i 
sllcnl  friend.  What  I  feel  towards  it,  the  angels  an 
Welcome  to  ponder ;  and  what  I  have  spoken  or  written 
concerning  it,  and  in  its  favour,  1  believe  I  shall  nevei 
be  evcit  tempted  to  retract,  ik'ing  bred  up  in  its  bosom, 
1  early  drank  in  its  salutary  doctrittes  and  spirit.  I  fell 
it  fiom  my  earliest  youth,  as  1  felt  a  most  dear  rela- 
tive. While  yet  dependent  on,  and  most  affectionately 
attached  to,  her  (my  natural  mother)  who  furnished  me 
with  my  first  aliment,  I  felt,  tVom  an  association  which 
your  lordship  will  at  once  apprehend,  what  was  implied 
in  Mother  Church.  Howsoever  honourable  it  may  be 
to  a  person  who  was  in  the  wrong,  to  yield  to  convic- 
tion, and  embrace  the  right,  that  kind  of  honour  I  have 

•  Alludine  to  the  nanow  circumstances  of  his  Father's  family, 
which  precluded  the  possibility  uf  his  receiving  a  University  education. 


n  reference  lo  the  Church.  I  was  nevtt  converted 
inylhing  to  unlearn,  when,  with  a 
bean  open  to  conviction,  1  read  in  parallel  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church.  I  therefore 
find,  that,  aftw  all  1  have  read,  studied,  and  learnt.  I 
am  not  got  beyond  my  infant's  prayer :— '  I  heartily 
thank  my  heavenly  Father,  that  he  bath  called  me  into 
this  state  of  salvation  ;  and  pray  unto  him  that  he  may 
g^ive  me  grace  to  continue  in  the  same  to  the  end  of  my 
life.' " 

In  introducing  the  following  very  interesting  letter, 
dated  Nov.  1-2,  1329,  and  addressed  by  Dr.  Clarke  to 
his  dnughter,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
entire  approbation  ol'ihe  conduct  of  the  country- people. 
The  practice  which  they  so  triumphantly  oppoM^  (and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  Doctor's  appro- 
bation), is  most  unjustifiable  and  unchristian  ;  and,  if 
chapels  cannot  be  supported  by  means  more  legitimate, 
better  would  it  be  that  tticy  were  not  built : — "  Sunday 
morning  came,  and  the  weather  was  pretty  fair,  and  the 
country  people  began  to  come  in  at  an  early  hour.  I 
was  lo  preach  in  the  old  chapel,  Halifax,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  new  one;  and  the  trustees  had  set  collec- 
tors at  the  foot  of  the  gallery  stairs  to  (alee  silver  from  all 
who  should  go  thereup.  Tliis  answered  for  a  short  time : 
but,  when  John  Bull,  and  his  own  natural  family,  came, 
ihey  began  to  say,  '  We  han  cummin  mouy  a  mile  to 
hear  Dr.  Clairke,  and  ye  wantin  silver  fra  we?  ye  shan 


han 


They 


left,  and  the  collectors  with  them;  forced  all  the  passes; 

took  the  whole  chapel  by  storm,  and  in  a  trice  filled  all 

the  great  seats,  reserved  seats,  and  preserved  seats,  and 
isessed  the  whole  from  stem  to  stern,  and  that  with 
it  quietness,  all  things  considered.  Finding  how  things 
mt,  though  I  was  there  half  an  hour  before  the  time, 

B  fan  mediately  got  into  the  pulpit,  and,  having  spoken  a 
ir  words  to  order,  began  my  work.  Though  the  press 
■  intense,  there  was  absolute  stillness.  I  preached  by 
e  power  of  God  ;  and  some  people,  I  afterwards  found, 
I  l>een  blessed  exceedingly.  When  I  had  finished, 
I  looked  over  the  congregation,  though  I  was  tliank- 


I 
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ful  luch  a  mass  of  the  poor  bad  had  ihe  Gospel  preadii 
unto  them,  yel  I  fell  Tor  the  collection.  This  feeling  «i 
act  a  little  increased  whea  I  went  into  ttie  vestry,  m 
saw  a  basket  brought  In,  containing  upparenlly' aboi 
i'orty  pounds*  weight  of  copper,  without  a  shilling:,  lii 
pence,  gold,  or  paper,  among  it !  However,  wKen  thi 
and  the  collection  plates  were  reckoned.  I  was  aurprisci 
and  thankful  to  find,  there  were  four-score  and  ihM 
pounds  sterling!" 

In  the  same  letler  we  have  a  singular  Bpocimen  of  ll 
esteem  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  was  everywhere  held  :- 
"  On  Suturday,  a  res  pec  table -looking  man  was  inlrodan 
tome,  to  prefer  a  singular  request;  vii.,  that  I  wmil 
permit  him  to  make,  and  present  me  with,  a  aew  auK  < 
clothes  !  I  excused  myself,  and  said  I  had  a  cooipletel 
new  suit  in  London,  which  I  had  never  worn,  an 
therefore  had  DO  need.  He  was  sadly  disappointed  :  ma 
I  believe  would  have  been  glad,  had  I  been  half  nakaj 
thai  I  might  have  been  obliged  lo  receive  his  gift.  Ho« 
ever,  he  has  sent  a  most  beautiful  great-coat  after  me  t 
Stockport,  which  I  have  this  morning  tried  on,  and  il  lit 
nobly:  such  a  coat  I  never  had  before,  either  for  mats 
rial  or  making." 

During  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1829-30,  D* 
Clarke  exerted  himself  much  in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  hi 
own  ncighlwurhood.  With  hia  own  hand,  he  diatribuM 
what  he  could  towards  the  alleviation  of  the  distiena 
around  him.  A  oeighbouringgentleman,  well  known  fol 
his  liberahty,  hearing  of  his  beneficent  exertioDs,  caUd 
upon  him,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  M 
join  so  industrious  and  discriminating  an  almoner.  Thei^ 
drawing  forth  his  purse,  he  presented  £20  to  Dr.  Clarke 
who  went  immediately  to  town,  to  purchase  blankeo 
flannel,  calico,  and  other  clothing:  and,  hastening  bad 
to  Eastcott,  spent  three  whole  days  in  dividingthesearti 
cles  among  the  poor.  In  this  way,  seventy  families  wer( 
essentially  relieved ;  and,  though  exhausted  by  the  woilc, 
and  often  cut  to  the  heort  at  tales  of  woe  and  sights  ol 
suffering,  he  was  thankful  that  he  had  it  thus  far  in  hil 
power  to  minister  to  the  comfort   of  his  fcllowj 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1830,  it  was  signiRed 
to  Dr.  Clarke  that  be  had  been  elected  an  honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Eclectic  Society  of  London, — an  honour,  as 
the  secretary  informed  him,  "  paid  ordy  to  those  who 
had  rendered  ihemselves  eminent  in  literature,  or  in  the 
arts  and  sciences." 

At  this  period.  Dr.  Clarke  was  statioued  as  one  of  the 
preachers  in  the  Hinde-stteet  circuit.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  togofrofn  Haydon-hall  to  his  appointment,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath.  He,  therefore,  availed  himself 
of  the  hospitality  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  Bayswater, 
to  whose  house  he  proceeded  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, remaining  there  till  Monday  morning,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  intermediate  hours  consumed  in  attending 
to  his  ministerial  duties.  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
worthy  of  mention,  as,  from  tlie  following  singular  but 
affecttiig  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  Jan.  19, 
1830,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Clarke  attributed  the  improve- 
ment of  btt  health  in  a  great  measure  to  the  kind  atten- 
tions of  his  sabbatic  host : — "  We  are  here  fast  bound  in 
the  glTUering  chains  of  Bruma, — a  considenible  depth  of 
snow,  and  an  intense  frost;  but,  through  all,  1  continue 
to  go  into  London  to  preach,  which  costs  me  a  good  deal 
of  fatigue,  and  eiiposure  to  various  kinds  of  weather; 
but  1  am,  thank  God  !  hardier  than  1  have  been  for  many 
years.  To  me  it  is  a  real  wonder,  that  1  should  travel 
many  miles  in  an  open  gig.  or  on  foot,  through  the 
keenest  easterly  winds,  for  many  miles  through  the  fall- 
bg  snow  and  the  descending  rains,  and  yet  not  even 
lake  cold,  1  have  never  once  missed  my  preaching  ap- 
pointments. Such  a  slate  of  power  to  resist  cold,  and 
disregard  storms  snd  fatigue,  1  possessed  when  voung  : 
but  1  lost  it  aliogetlier  many  years  ago  in  Lonaon.  I 
got  better  at  MiUbrook,  but  was  generally  there  laid  up 
m  the  winter  months.  I  lost  all  the  good  I  got  at  Mdl- 
brook  in  the  few  months  T  was  at  wretched  Canonbury- 
s<iuare.  At  Eastcott  I  received  much  back  again  ;  but 
my  kind  friend,  Mr.  Hobbs,  taking  me  in  his  gig,  for  the 
last  two  years,  to  my  ditferent  places  of  preaching,  in  all 
weathers,  has  been  the  means  of  restoring  me  to  nearly 
all  the  firmoess  of  youth  !  What  a  mercy  that  infirmity 
0  5 
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has  DOt  rendered  me,  in  my  old  age,  a  burden  to  any  d 

my  fellow-creatures!" 

The  attachment  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  obeervancescdU 
Watch-nights,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  ezpirttka 
of  tlie  old  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  kv 
already  been  noticed.     He  distinguished  the  opening  e( 
the  year  1 830  by  making  several  resolutioDB,  each  of 
which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over.     The  fim 
waA  to  read  the  Bible  more  regularly,  and  to  get  throo^ 
it  once  more  before  he  should  die.     To  this  reaolatxm  Im 
reu-rs  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  very  young  female,  the 
daughter  of  the  husband  of  one  of  his  daughters.    The 
pas&a(^e  may  be  ^iven  as  an  evidence  of  hia  attaduneDl 
Vj  younir  (KTsons,  as  the  destined  leaders  of  another  an: 
— **  I  hope  you  read  your  Bible.  What  think  you  ?  Aftff 
bavins:  for  more  than  half  a  ccnturv  read  the  BiUe  so 
much,  I  formed  the  resolution,  on  Jan.  I,  1830,  to  reid 
the  Bible  through  once  more,  beginning  with  the  6rst 
chapter  of  (.Genesis,  and  the  first  of  Matthew,  hinding 
myself  to  road  a  chafiter  of  each  every  day.      I  read  the 
New  Testament  in  (iriek,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
linj^lish,  cnllatinj:  it  occasionally  with  the    Hebrew.     1 
bind  mystlf  lo  ono  ihaj)it  r  in  each  daily ;  but  I  often  read 
more,  and  lia\o,sime  tiic  tirsl  ofla-it  .fanuary,  read  over 
the  five  bo«»ks  df  .Mu>i  s  and  the  four  Oosj)cls.     This  I 
find  very  protit.ible.    Now,  I  commend  this  kind  of  read- 
ing to  \on:  and  rc-ad  su  that  your  mind  shall  feel  the 
reading,  and  then  tin-  roadiiiL:  will  profit  you." 

His  sicond  rt'solutiun,  rclVrring  to  matters  which  re- 
quire explanation,  was  as  follows  :— **  To  bear  the  evils 
and  calamitirs  of  life  with  K-ss  pain  of  sjtirit;  if  I  suffer 
wrong,  to  kavc  it  to  Clud  lo  iii!:ht  me;  to  murmur 
ac:ainst  no  disi>cnsation  of  hi<  jaovidtnce ;  to  bear  ingra- 
titude and  tnikir.dnoss,  as  things  totally  beyond  my  con- 
trol, and,  conseciuently,  tliinp:s  (»n  accoimt  of  which  I 
should  not  distress  mysdt';  anil,  \\u tua^h  fricntls  and 
conjidants  i^hovld  fail,  to  d(|;f  nd  niciio  on  my  everlast* 
ing  Fritnd.  who  never  can  tail,  and  who,  to  the  unkindfy" 
treated f  will  cause  all  such  thinj^s  to  work  together  for 
their  good.  As  to  wickrd  men,  1  must  sutler  them  ; 
for  the  wicked  will  deal  wickedly.    Tliat  is  their  nature; 
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,  from  Itiem,  oothing  else  can  bi 


*  A  feweitncU  rram  oibci  tetun  « 


ill  in  LoadoD  like  >  threcFold  raid,  well  (winol  ln^thei.  ihat  it  cm- 
not  saiily  b«  broken.  TtiU  niMt  unfonunate  twtincu  in  Leeds,  hu 
Miwn  (Iw  )tsd>  of  diiululian  in  Metbadiiin,  lliit.  if  Lied  da  oot 
deatro;  (bem,  bid  (oil  to  duuoy  our  body.  A»  fv  u  1  lec.  oi  f:ir  lu 
1  lieai,  tlie  conliitvace  aF  lb*  people  id  ihe  ptcicbcn  is  cvci;  dey  lei- 
tening,  and  Ibei)  alTeclioa  Inwards  thorn  fnitnihing  alio.  Certain 
people  may  uiile  U  (II  lbi>.  and  Uwsl ;  bul  I  cnn  do  noilber.  Alav 
^''---  -uejet  toMe,  and  etn  to  hear  I  Ho  baa  entnided  ui  oiih 
miili.  itiay  lie  ralhet  take  uaaway.  than  pernul  Ullo  ipoi] 
I  tbwiU  be  done,  I  can  tcarcclj'  auggnl ;  but  Mmclbine 
done,  10  nllaj  tbii  terment.  We  aietcHiDg  Jeodere.  local 
pnacDen.  and  men  of  povoi  and  influcoM ;  and  I  aature  you,  that 
men  of  might,  weahh.  power>  and  docenl  conneibn*,  aie  ten  to  one 
ram  among  ui.  iban  they  were  Toi'ly  vean  ago."  Uador  dale  d( 
Febnaiy  6,  IBHU.  be  writes,  '-  My  mi'Dd  oD  tbe  alTaira  which  vou 
mention,  it  the  same  u  your  own.  I  bcliere  tbe  Lcedi  nlTBirliai 
•o¥ra  Ibe  aeedi  of  diaulution  threugh  eiery  part  of  onr  Conneiion. 
y  ttwibled  tula  ill  LondoD ,     I  bavo  aeeu  Melbodiim 


>,  1h 


lai 


diiuuice,  eien  hide  myuK  id  the  nildenieu,  before  1  rouU  content 
to  wilncM  the  doilhef  »  protniungi  progeny."  The  grand  miMake 
of  Ihne  wlio  with  jiul  caute  were  diuatiified  with  (ha  proceeding* 
of  tba  rtJiD);  pai  ■  "  - 
from  the  Society. 

Ihe  CoBoFiioD  cannot  be  refumied,  i 
of  hope  that  i(  will  tie  pieierred  fnnn  thai  diiMlution  the  teedi  ol 
which,  ai  Dr.  Clarke  aayi,  bave  been  to  unirenaUy  aowo,  it  Inlbe  ad- 
bereoce.  not  Ibe  deaerliao,  of  ibote  whote  inlelli^nca  and  indepen- 
dcDce  number  them  among  the  dinauiBeil.  But  it  waa  not  the  Leed* 
caae  alone  that  al  thu  period  ditluibed  Dr.  Clariw't  peace  of  roind. 
wv  have  heaid  him  complain  of  peraoml  ill-lieatmcni .  ■ 
ihieh  (he  (allowing  utilct  from  one  of  hit  letteii.  may 
■ervc  lo  explain: — "  The  eternal -generation  men  bavo  pioceedca 
to  gnat  and  unchriuian  lengtbi'i  and  the  Book  Commillee,  nbo  aie 
Had;  to  pobliih  every  thing  on  Ihatsiaful  aide  of  the  ijoeilion.  abio- 
lalely  teliue  lo  let  any  thing,  however  moderato,  appear  in  reply  '.  1 
tlUDk  bMh  Gad  and  comnmi  lente  pemil  m«  (o  renoance  connoion 
with  ntch  n.tn."  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  mlited  ihii  inclination  ; 
lently.  lui  influence  and  hit  active  eieilions  were  uved 
if  relomi,  until  death  dcpi  i«ed  the  ^^'eIleyao  lUetiiodiiit 
nal  iiiiiitaiKe,  though  it  could  not  depnvo  (hem  ol  the 
name  or  of  hit  recorded  upinioni.  "  II  ii  a  fact,  uni- 
ni,"  layt  in  widenlly  wi 
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At  ihe  third  resolution^  which, 
strictly  olwerved  as  the  fonner  two,  those  ^Ao  haie  ml 
the  foregoing  pages  of  this  narratiTe  will  not  be  ■iimriicil 
— "  I  have  resolved  to  withdraw  as  much  sm  poMible  tarn 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  public  life,  having'  grapplel 
vkith  them  as  long  as  the  number  of  my  yean  can  wdl 
permit ;  and,  in  this  respect,  I  have  a  conacienoe  as  ckw 
as  a  diamond,  '  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  aineerily, 
not  with  Hcshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  hue 
liad  niy  conversation  among  men  ;*  and  now  I  fed,  that, 
witii  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  I  en 
ohecrfuily  take  up,  in  the  wilderness,  the  lodging-plaoe  of 
a  way-faring  man.  I  no  longer  like  strange  company  of 
any  kind  :  not  that  I  have  fallen  or  would  fiill  out  wkk 
the  world ;  for,  tliank  God,  I  feel  nothing  of  the  mi^ 
anthro|ie  :  I  am  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  aal- 
vatton  or  good  of  men.*' 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  foregoing  extract  was 
s|ioediiy  exemnliBed;  for,  shortly  after  it  was  writtea. 
Dr.  Clarke  unuerlook  another  journey  of  benevolence  to 
Iroland.  ll  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  a  report,  exten- 
sively circulated  by  the  iiewspai)ers,  that  he  designed  to 
Sfiend  the  remuindor  of  his  days  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
In  allusion  to  this  re|K>rt,  he  thus  writes  to  a  friend, 
under  date  of  Feb,  22,  1830 :— **  Where  I  shall  spend  it, 
I  cannot  tell :  but  1  know  of  no  place  where  I  should 
more  willingly  spend  the  last  of  my  days,  or  end  my  life, 
than  the  place  where  I  was  bom, — educated, — Brst  saw 
a  Methodist  preacher, — found  the  peace  of  God, — joined 
the  Methodist  Society, — l)eoame  a  leader  and  local 
preacher, — and  from  which  1  was  called  to  be  a  travel- 
ling preacher;  and  all  this  took  place  within  a  quarter 
of  a  square  mile." 

Previously,  however,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  project 
to  which  wc  have  alluded,  Dr.  Clarke  performed  one  of 
those  preaching  tours,  which,  when  performed  by  him. 


great  many  years  the  opinions  and  wiitings  of  the  Doctor  have 
mnUc  the  subject  of  intemperate  and  incessant  attack,  in  the  pages  of 
tlie  Wetleuati'Methodi>t  Mugazine;  and  that  his  treatment  by  the 
iiiK>k-room,  durini;  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  was  such  as  to  deter- 
iniue  him  never  more  to  take  his  scat  in  that  Committee." 


UAM   CLARKE. 

K>ve<l  80  (troductive  to  ihe  various  funds  of  the  Wes- 
'an-MethodisL  Connexion.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  to  have 
t  her  liusband  at  UxbriUge,  as  he  proceeded  on  his 
The  horse  which  drew  the  vehicle  she  rode  in, 
ig  fright,  niD  away,  much  to  her  danger,  though  oot 
lalciy  to  her  injury.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  a  wit- 
e  of  ihe  accident,  was  peculiarly  affected  by  his  fears 
for  her  safety.  Even  after  he  nas  assured  tliat  she  had 
feceived  no  hurt,  he  did  not  for  some  time  recover  from 
his  alarm.  "  I  had  spoken  very  Uttle,"  he  writes  to  one 
of  his  daughters,  "  from  the  time  we  left  Uxbridge.  On 
attempting  to  pronounce  Blenheim,  I  found  I  could  not 
express  the  last  syllable,  but  another  in  its  place,  totally 
dinerent :  1  tried  it  two  or  three  times,  but  could  not 
succeed.  It  was  the  same  with  other  dissyllables  ;  and,  , 
besides,  there  were  several  other  words  which  I  could  not 
at  all  catch.  At  last,  1  found  I  could  not  recollect  some 
uf  my  well-known  sentences,  Dor  even  the  best-known 
verse  of  a  )iymn,  though  1  could  perfectly  recollect  Ihe 
tune.  As  I  found  1  made  the  same  error  in  the  last  syl- 
lable of  words,  1  (lid  not  attempt  to  speak  anymore,  lest 
it  sliould  attract  the  attention  of  the  strangers  that  were 
in  llie  coach.  When  we  arrived  at  Worcester,  I  endea- 
voured to  describe  what  J  felt  to  your  sister  Anna  Maria 
and  your  brother  Joseph,  who  had  come  from  Bristol  to 
meet  us  ;  but  Ihey  were  obliged  to  supply  me  with  words 
very  of^en,  and  guess  out  my  meaning.  I  felt  no  afFec- 
tjon  in  my  head,  no  giddiness,  no  confusion :  and  my  in- 
tellect was  perfectly  clear ;  but  my  power  to  call  up  words 
greatly  impaired." 

Leaving  Mrs.  Clarke  at  Worcester,  he  proceeded  to 
Manchester.     Happily,  on  arriving  in  that  town,  he  had 
■ufficiently  recovered  his  powers  of  speech  to  fulfil  his 
■  nJnisterial  engagements.     Here,  and  at  several  neigh- 
wring  places,  he  preached  and  pleaded  with  liis  usual 
Kcess.     His  own  account  of  one  of  the  sermons  and 
oltectians  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole : — 
I  waa  obliged  to  go  from  that  to  Cbeetham   Hill  to 
inner,  where  was  a  splendid  provision,  of  which  I  tasted 
t  for  fear  of  fever,  having  to  preach  at  Sulfont  at 
'       ■      ■  •  •    *      u  driven  of!  so  spent,  that '       " 
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barely  stand  or  speak.  The  congragstion  was  ons^ 
whelming,  the  silence  of  death  prevailed ;  and  then  m 
not  an  eye,  apparently,  in  the  place,  that  had  any  otkr 
object  than  your  poor  father's  face.  I  was  very  wesk; 
but  spoke  the  dce|)CBt  and  highest  things  concennif 
(lod,  the  human  soul,  and  its  redemption^  that  I  halt 
ever  uttered.  Before  the  congregation  was  iliiimiwiri. 
they  had  reckoned  the  collection ;  and  a  person  cane 
in  and  announced,  *  The  collection  amounts  to  one  hot- 
dred  and  6ve  pounds.*  In  such  timea,  haring  suflerad 
much  from  poverty,  and  various  distresses,  such  ool- 
1  PC t ions,  within  a  mile  of  each  other ,  and  on  the  sane 
day  too,  were  truly  astonishing.  1  believe,  if  the  peopk 
were  obliged  to  fast,  they  would  still  give  their  moiiej, 
when  I  beg.'* 

His  engagements  in  England  being  at  an  end.  Dr. 
Clarke  crossed  the  channel,  in  company  with  Mr.  Everett, 
of  Manchester.  On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  his  earlj 
clays,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  John  Cromie, 
a  humane  and  l>encvolent  landlord,  who  not  only  did  not 
al)sciit  himscU*  from  his  estates,  but  made  it  his  principal 
business  to  proinoto  the  comfort  of  his  tenantry,  to  «• 
visi;  public  improvoiiKMits,  and  to  provide  employment 
for  the  poor. 

At  Port  Stuart,  Dr.  Clarke  derived  much  pleasure 
from  visiting  tliose  who  knew  him  in  his  youth,  as  ap- 
j>ears  from  the  followiii;:  extract  from  his  Journal : — 
'*  I  went  over  all  tliis  port,  visiting  in  their  houses  those 
wliom  1  had  known,  and  with  whom  1  had  been  in  reli- 
gions fellowship,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  I  found  but  few 
nf  that  time  reniaininic  ;  but  many  of  their  descendants. 
In  each  house,  I  spoke  particularly  on  the  thingfs  of 
God,  and  ih(;  necessity  of  proi)aring  for  a  lx?tler  world; 
and  in  every  house  I  prayed  with  the  family,  Tliis  was 
phasing  to  all.  Several  of  the  old  people  were  in  rap- 
tures ;  and  some  of  thom,  bcinp:  blind,  could  not  help 
still  thinking,  that  *  the  little  boy,'  and  *  the  good  little 
boy,'  that  was  used  so  long  ago  to  visit  and  pray  with 
them,  was  now  come  again  after  a  lengthened  absence.' 
Of  my  present  growth  they  could  not  judge,  being, 
from  their  blindness,  unable  to  discern  objects ;    and 
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their  minds  passed  over  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  without 
the  least  difficulty.  The  past  they  immediately  connected 
with  the  present;  and  half  a  century  was  at  once  lost. 
One  effect  of  this  was,  they  forgot  their  own  advance  in 
life;  forgot  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  fifty  years,  and 
talked  with  me  in  the  same  endearing  strain  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  in  which  they  were  once  accustomed  to 
converse  with  the  '  little  boy.  *  Oh,  my  dear,  how  glad 
I  am  that  you  are  come  again  I  how  glad  I  am  to  hear 
you  once  more !'  Even  the  children,  hearing  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  talk  thus,  seemed  at  once  to 
consider  me  as  some  one  of  the  family  that  had  been  out 
on  a  journey  for  a  long  time,  but  was  now  returned  home ; 
and,  to  me,  how  delightful  were  this  morning's  visits! 
What  pleasing  ideas  are  awakened  in  my  mind,  while 
visiting  these  scenes  of  my  boyish  days,  and  passing  by 
the  places  where  I  first  heard  the  pure  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  first  saw  a  Methodist  preacher ;  and  espe- 
cially when  I  entered  that  field,  where,  after  having 
passed  through  a  long  night  of  deep  mental  and  spiritual 
affliction,  the  peace  of  God  was  spoken  to  my  heart, 
and  his  love  shed  abroad  in  it !  I  would  give  almost  any 
thing  to  buy  that  6eld  where  I  found  the  heavenly  trea- 
sure ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  sold  !  Oh,  it  almost  makes  me 
young  again  to  view  these  scenes !" 

There  is  another  entry  under  the  same  date,  which 
shows  that  the  report  of  his  intention  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  Ireland,  was  not  wholly  without  foundation  : — 
"  I  have  to-day  purchased  a  house  in  Port  Stuart,  in 
nomine  EtenuB  et  Individua  Trinitatis  I  From  all 
the  circumstances  narrated  above,  the  place  is  dear  to 
me.  Here  I  purpose  spending  three  months  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summers  of  my  life,  if  it  be  spared.  May  God 
smile  on  what  I  have  done,  and  make  it  a  blessmg  to 
myself,  and  the  many  among  whom  it  is  my  intention  to 
proclaim  the  word  of  life  and  salvation  !*'  The  intention 
here  expressed  was  never  fulfilled. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Dr,  Clarke  was  laid  under 
one  of  the  penalties  of  literary  distinction,  in  being  be- 
sieged by  the  fair  proprietors  of  albums.  One  of  his 
contributions  to  those  pretty  repositories  of  pretty  things, 
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contains  so  affecling  a  refeieoce  to  his  own 
and  prospects,  as  to  deserve  a  record  here  : — 

THE  SEASONS  OP  ADAM  CLARKb's  UFS. 

1  have  enjoyed  the  spring  of  life— 

1  have  endured  the  toils  of  its  sanmer^ 

1  have  culled  tlie  fruits  of  its  antumo — 

1  am  now  passing  through  the  rijgoan  of  its  winter; 

And  am  neither  forsaken  of  God, 

Nor  abandoned  by  man. 

I  see  at  no  great  distance  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

The  first  of  a  spring  that  shall  be  etenial ! 

It  is  advancing  to  meet  me  I 

I  run  to  embrace  it  1 
Welcome !    welcome !    eternal  spring; ! 
Hallelujah ! 


When  he  arrived  at  Haydon-Lall,  he  had  the 
taction  of  finding  that  all  his  familv  were  well,  and  that 
'*  no  evil  tidings  awaited  his  return. ' 

It  has  been  seen  that  Dr.  Clarke  delighted  to  eviooe 
his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England.     This  pio- 
|)ensity  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  apologists  for  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  that  unscriptural  and  ineffi- 
cient institution,  who  have  seized  with  avidity  on  every 
sentence  in  which  the  Doctor  betrayed  his  partiality  for 
its  fonnularics.     But  charity  suggests  that  such  a  man 
as  lie  could  not  approve  of  the  adulterous  connexion 
between  Church  and  State,  of  exalting  the  ministers  of 
Christ  to  temporal  dignities,  or  of  many  other  evils  which 
result  from  these.     With  this  caveat,  we  lay  before  the 
reader  a  letter,  in  which,  at  his  corrcs()ondent*s  request. 
Dr.  Clarke  gave  his  opinion,  on  the  much-abused»  and, 
as  we  think,  unscriptural  rile  of  Confirmation  : — "  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  rite  by  which  the  moral  burden  is  taken 
from  ofF  the  shoulders  of  the  si)onsors,  and  transferred 
to  those  shoulders  to  which  it  properly  belongs.     Now, 
as  long  as  these  opinions  and  feelings  relative  to  it  pre- 
vail in  the  minds  of  all  parties,  I  say,  in  God's  name,  let 
the  rite,  dul^  administered,  be  humbly  received  ;  but  the 
subjects  of  It  should  be  well  informed,  that,  by  it,  they 
have  not  merely  performed  a  duty»  and,  so  far,  may  have 
an  easy  conscience ;  but,  in  addition,  they  have  by  it 
taken  a  strong  and  perpetual  yoke  upon  their  necks,  in 


ihciT  vow  '  to  renounce  the  Devil  and  all  his  works,  the 
|)oiiips  and  vanities  of  tliis  wicked  noHd,  and  all  the 
linTu!  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  that  ihey  ^ould  keep  God's 
holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all 
the  days  of  their  lives.'  Shuuld  any  person  sa^,  '  If  all 
tliis  is  comprised  in  being  condrmed,  then  I  will  not  be 
confirmed  at  all,'  1  answer,  yoii  are  bound  to  all  this 
by  yuur  profession  of  Cbristiaaity  :  so  that,  confirmed 
or  not  conRmied,  this  ^oke  is  about  your  neck ;  aod,  if 
you  break  it,  or  throw  it  away,  it  is  ai  the  peril  of  your 
fiual  deatruction.  Again,  the  rite  itself  is  useful  to  call 
these  things  to  remembrance;  and  who  knows  how  much 
grace  may  be  received  during  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony,  and  especially  by  having  a  huly  man's  hands 
laid  on  your  head,  and  the  blessing  and  protection  of 
God  solemnly  invoked  on  your  behalf?"  Had  we  space 
for  such  an  indulgence,  this  letter  would  afford  ground 
for  remarks  in  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  differ  from 
Dr.  Clarke  ;  but  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  New  Testament,  in  which,  we  believe,  he  will  find 
nothing  to  countenance  this  ceremony  of  the  Church. 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  and  published  ano- 
ther volume  of  sermons. 

In  the  month  of  July,  he  was  again  called  upon  to 
travel.  The  place  of  hts  destination  was  Carmarthen, 
where  he  was  to  preside  at  the  District  Meeting  of  the 
Wesley  an -Methodist  preachers.  This  business  proved 
very  laborious,  scarcely  one-half  of  the  preachers  being 
able  to  speak  English  ;  and  thus  an  interpreter  was 
needed,  which  took  up  double  time.  Dr.  Clarke  was 
growing  too  old  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  so  much  close 
application  to  business  ;  and  the  work  so  completely  ex- 
hausted him,  that,  when  he  sat  down  to  table,  he  usually 
fell  asleep ;  his  stomach  refused  food,  and  it  became  a 
cross  to  him  even  to  see  it. 

Wules  and  the  Welsh  gave  him  satisfaction  on  the 
whole.  Of  the  latter  he  remarks,  "  They  hear  the  word 
of  life  with  the  utmost  attention  ;  but  I  think  the 
preachers  are  not  strict  in  their  discipline.  They  make 
nothing  of  beginning  a  i^uarter,  or  even  half  an  hour, 
^■fter  the  proper  service  time,  and  excuse  themselves  by 
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WjiDg, '  Oh,  it  will  be  time  eoougii ;  for  the  people  wtl 
DOt  be  CORK.'  True,  because  the  people  know  Uut  Iht 
pretcher  will  not  be  there  !  and  this  is  the  reason  of  ill 
the  irregularities  in  the  cun^regationi." 

On  TeecbiD^Lircrpool  in  bis  return.  Dr.  Clarke biiri 
that  bis  youDg:cst  boh  had  arrived  to  take  char^  «f  ikt 
church  of  St.  Matthew,  io  that  town.  NVIlcb  Mr. 
Clarke  deli?eied  his  first  scnDOD  to  his  nev  hearen,  hk 
father  WBs  present.  "  His  church,"  he  writes,  in  nlidiaf 
the  circunutBDCe,  "  vob  full,  and  his  coDgregatiun  dec^ 
atlentivG ;  and,  in  one  or  two  parts  of  bis  semKiit,  h 
opened  all  the  fountains  of  oil  heads.  Some  cried,  sobm 
wept ;  and  Adam  Clarke,  in  attempting  to  play  the  nun. 
was  subdued  bv  mother  in  his  eyes:  the  people  loolttd 
Bstouuded,  and  scarcely  knew  why  they  were  bo  tn^ 
cally  affected.  The  whole  formed  a  seal,  I  tnisl,  on  In 
mission  to  this  place.  In  the  evening,  he  went  agoio  to 
church,  and  [  to  Brunswick.  Such  a  glorious  tnvi 
I  have  hardly  ever  seen.  By  the  very  first  senteBce  I 
■poke  in  my  tltscourae,  the  great  Master  of  nsaemlilia 
drove  the  nail  of  attention,  and  secured  its  liold  by  tbt 
rivet  of  interest.  I  had  all  eyes,  and,  under  God,  cam- 
munded  all  hearts,  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  almlghfy, 
Sovereign,  eternal  Fountain  of  love,  was  every  where 
manifested  ;  and  I  felt  great  liberty  in  publishing  the  ful- 
ness and  the  freedom  of  salvation." 

tt  may  here  be  noticed,  that  Dr.  Clarke  possessed  • 
considerable  talent  for  conversation,  and  was  eiceedingly 
communicative.  The  variety  of  his  extensive  knowledig« 
appeared  still  more  in  his  social  talk,  than  in  his  pub- 
lished works,  or  pulpit  discourses.  But,  unhappily, 
little  mote  than  the  memory  of  the  cheerful  and  instruc- 
tive tenour  of  his  remarks  and  anecdotes  has  survived 
him.  To  his  youngest  son,  however,  we  owe  the  pK- 
servation  of  a  few  fragments  of  this  sort  of  reminiscences, 
which,  given  in  that  gentleman's  words,  will  afford  a 
specimen  of  his  father's  conversational  powers.  The 
conversation  detailed  took  place  in  1830: — "Turning 
to  his  son,  who  chanced,  with  one  of  his  daughters,  tg 
be  at  Haydon-hall  on  a  visit,  Dr.  Clarke  si '  ' 
teph,  did  you  ever  read  Archbishop  Usher's 
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I,  father,'  '  Well,  ibeo,  read  it  at  once, 
lat  was  the  Rret  book  which  ever  gave  my  mind  a  de- 
e  for  biblical  criticism.  It  might  not  hare  the  same 
t  upon  others ;  but  to  me  it  appeared  so  frau^t 
li  the  most  useful  knowledge  for  a  divine,  that  you 
n  go  through  it.'  Then  continuing  a  de- 
nltory  conversation,  he  remarked, '  There  is  one  great 
desideratum  in  Engliah  Lterature;  namely,  a  good 
trandatiou  of  Pliny's  Nalural  History,  nilh  proper  illus- 
trative notes.  It  IS  an  Herculean  task ;  and  I  know  do 
man  who  could  successfully  have  undertaken  it,  but  Ma- 
son Goode.  1  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject ;  but  he 
said  he  dreaded  it :  and  now,  I  fear,  the  hope  of  its  ac- 
complishment is  over ;  for  Mason  Goode  is  no  more  !' 
On  being  aaked,  '  What    thiok   you.   Father,  of  Mr. 

•  ■ 's  Memoirs  of '<  was  be  fully  qualified  to 

bave  irritten  the  Life,  without  any  personal  acqciaiutance 
with  the  individual '.'  Dr.  Clarke  replied,  '  1  can  an- 
swer your  question  thus '.  —  A  Ftench  gentleman  being 
once  asked,  "  What  do  you  thiok  is  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  Iruth  of  Christianity?"  answered,  "The 
Four  Gospels,"  "  What  mean  you,  Sir:  they  may  ra- 
ther be  considered  as  the  history  of  it  ?"  "  So  they  are, 
Sir,  also  :  but  from  them  it  is  evident  that  their  author 
did  really  exist;  for  no  person  could  have  written  those 
accounts  of  him,  but  from  a  personal  knowiedE;e,  and  an 
intimate  converse  with  his  actions  and  habits.  The 
Evangelists  narrate  things  which,  had  they  not  beeo 
Men,  tbev  would  never  have  thought  of:  and,  throughout 
the  whole  Four  Gospels,  they  severally  speak  of  our 
Lord  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prove  to  us  that  they  must 
bave  been  with  him,  end  personally  acquainted  with 
ftll  those  passages  of  his  life  which  they  detail ;  or  it 
Hilil  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  detailed 
a  as  they  liavc  done,  fhey  thus  beat  the  strongest 
iridence  to  the  truth  of  their  own  testimony. "  Apply 
Stat  remark  to  the  ()Ucstion  you  asked  nie  ;  and  you 
hAve  my  opinion  at  once.'  Shortly  afterwards  he  said, 
Jl  Joseph,  after  having  now  laboured  with  a  clear  con- 
'icieucc  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  in  preaching  the 
lalvation  of  Oo<i  through  Christ,  to  thousand  of  atrnts. 
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I  can  say,  that  is  the  most  uicoesaful  kind  of  nrriirhin 
which  exhibits  and  upholds,  in  the  dearest  and  ttniBi- 
est  light,  the  Divine  perfection  and  mercy  of  the  in- 
nitelv  compassionate  and  holy  Grod,  to  fallen  man  ;— 
which  represents  him  to  man's  otherwiae  hopeleia  cta^ 
as  compassionate  as  well  as  iust,  aa  alow  to  anger  ■ 
quick  to  mark  iniquity.  Teli,  then,  your  hearen.  aol 
only  that  the  conscience  must  be  s|>rinkled,  but  that  k 
was  God  himself  who  provided  a  Lunb  I  AU  &1k  h^ 
ligions  invariably  endow  the  infinite  Being  with  attri- 
butes unfavourable  to  the  present  condition  of  meop  aad 
with  feelings  inimical  to  tneir  future  felicity,  and  in  o^ 
position  to  their  present  good.  Such  deacriptiona  aad 
attributes  can  never  win  man*8  confidence  :  and,  as  fiu  ■ 
they  are  used  and  carried  into  the  Christian  minittiy, 
are  a  broad  libel  upon  the  Almighty.'  Dr.  Clarice  thsa 
added  this  playful  admonition,  in  reference  to  his  soa*s 
close  application,  and  too  great  disregard  of  suitable  a^ 
tention  to  his  health  : — '  By  such  means,  you  will  shorten 
your  life  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  lad,  of  your  favourable  reception  at  the  gate  of 
heaven  :  for,  if  Peter  watched  there,  when  you  knocked 
at  its  iK)rtal,  he  mij;ht  say,  *  Who  are  you  ?  Why  are  you 
here  at  this  time  ?  Vou  were  not  sent  for,  and  need  not 
have  come  hithor  for  several  years.*  And  it  will  be 
well  for  you  if  he  does  not  add,  •  Get  along  with  you/  "* 
One  of  the  measures  of  the  Wesleyan-Metliodist  Con- 
ference of  18.')0,  which  was  held  in  Leeds,  consisted  in 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  strongly  condemnatory  of 
West  India  slavery,  and  inviting  a  general  application 
to  Parliament,  by  petition,  for  its  speedy  abolition.  In 
these  resolutions,  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  an  uncompro- 
mising abolitionist,  licartily  joined  ;  and  he  took  a  just 
pride  in  forwarding  an  early  (:o])y  of  them  to  Mr.  \Vil- 
berforce.  That  great  and  good  man  was  much  pleased 
with  this  decided  step  towards  the  object  for  which  he 

*  An  anecdote  similar  to  this  hns  been  related  of  the  Doctor  him- 
self and  a  good  old  woman.  In  her  judgment,  he  was  too  studious, 
too  laborious,  and  too  ubstcmious.  She  therefore  reproved  him  in 
the  manner  described  in  the:  text  ;  and,  as  the  story  goes,  not  without 
effect. 
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0  long  and  SO  succcHsfuliy  laboured.      In  a  l«lier 

1  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Clarke  on  the  occasion,  he  thus 
tprecKd  his  (^tificalion  ;  —  "  The  ■  Reaoltitions'  are 

'y  excellent ;  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  cause  of 
t  poor  slaves  will  be  so  zealously  pleaded  for  by  your 
rous  congrefations.  With  what  insane,  as  well  as 
d  bittemegs,  are  those  most  respectable  men,  who 
nn  devoting  themselves  as  missionaries  to  the  service  of 
God  among  the  poor  slaves  in  Jamaica,  persecuted  by 
the  legislature  of  that  island  !  Before  I  lay  down  my 
pen,  which  a  complaint  in  my  eyes  permits  me  to  use 
but  very  little,  compared  with  the  claims  on  it  (but  I 
would  not  write  to  you  by  my  amanuensis),  let  me  ex- 
press my  regret  that  you  were  from  home  when  Serjeant 
Pell  and  I  paid  out  respects  at  Eastcotl.  We  were  re- 
ceived with  great  courtesy  and  kindness  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 
and  we  saw  many  interesting  objects  ;  but  that  which  we 
most  wished  to  see  was  absent.  I  hope  I  may  be  able, 
some  time  or  other,  to  pay  you  another  visit.  Though 
personally  strangers  to  each  other,  it  is  not  merely  by  your 
works  that  you  are  known  to  me.  I  well  remember  hear- 
ing many  years  ago,  from  our  late  excellent  friend,  Mr, 
Butterworth,  so  many  particulars  of  your  early  life  and 
labours,  especially  in  Cornwall,  that  I  have  ever  since 
fdt  acquainted  with  you.  I  am  going  from  home  Tery 
soon  ;  but,  if  it  please  God  that  we  both  live  till  another 
summer,  1  hope  we  may  elTect  a  meeting."  ^V^ethe^  a 
meeting  between  these  two  eminent  philanthropists  took 
place  or  noi,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 
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It  is  a  hapu|  circumstance,  when  those  whom  Piofi- 
dencc  has  ontlisted  with  riches,  are  disposed  to  yidd  to 
the  influence  of  men  who  are  well  qualified  to  advne 
them  in  what  manner  their  wealth  may  be  most  wisdy 
and  beneficially  distributed.  This  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  affluent  friends  of  Dr.  Clarke.  He  was 
not  a  rich  man ;  but,  had  he  been  such,  he  could  s^uody 
have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  benevolence  in  greater 
|)erfection  than  he  did.  For,  such  was  the  confidence 
in  his  opinion  of  many  persons  endowed  amply  with  the 
means  of  doing  good,  that  he  had  only  to  signify  a  wish 
for  the  coinmenccmcnt  of  any  charitable  enterprise,  and 
t\\v.  supplies  needful  for  carrying  it  into  ctFect,  were 
promptly  and  liberally  atforded  to  him.  **  God,  in  his 
morcy,''  hv  obsencs  in  one  place,  "  has  given  me  influ- 
ence? :  this  is  every  where  felt,  and  strangely  opens  my 
way  in  every  place."  We  have  seen  that  this  was  the 
case  in  relation  to  the  Shetland  Mission ;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  furnish  an  equally  striking  illustration. 

In  the  course  of  his  repeated  visits  to  Ireland,  Dr. 
Clarke  had  not  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  moral  des> 
titution  of  his  countrymen.  His  journals  contain  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  want  of  Christian  education  among 
them.  This  defect  he  made  the  subject  of  conversation 
among  his  friends.  One  of  them,  a  lady  who  had  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Shetland  Mission,  at  length  pro- 
posed that  he  should  do  somethini^:  for  Ireland  also. 
To  this  proposal,  he  promptly  replied,  **  Here  am  I, 
send  me.  On  the  surface  of  the  world  there  stands 
not  a  man  more  willing  to  add  Ireland  to  Shetland,  and 
serve  both  with  ail  his  heart  and  strength.'*  Many  per- 
sons, besides  the  original  proponent,  were  soon  found 
ready  to  assist  him  in  this  benevolent  design  ;  and,  to 
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show  still  more  remarLably  the  extent  of  his  influenoe 
and  itie  weight  or  his  character,  among  them  were  acre- 
ral  with  whom  he  had  no  pertonal  acquRiotance.  Ihe 
tole  condition  which  the«e  exceUent  persons  attached  to 
their  oflVrs  of  peconiary  help  was  thia : — "  That  be  should 
occupy  no  district  where  mj  school  now  existed,  or 
where  any  class  of  religious  people  was  making  any  at- 
tempt to  educate  the  poor."  The  object  of  ibis  restric- 
tion was  imqiiesttonably  good ;  but,  though  never  vio- 
lated, it  sometimes  prevented  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  districts,  which,  if  not  entirely  destitute  of 
the  means  of  instruction,  were  very  scantily  and  in- 
efficiently provided  with  them.  During  the  progress 
of  preliminary  inquiry,  a  curious  fact  was  elicited. 
"  From  the  general  persuasion,"  ^lys  Dr.  Clarke, "  that 
Protestant  districts,  however  poor  and  depressed,  were 
better  cultivated,  both  religiously  and  usefully,  than 
Roman  Catholic  districts,  the  former  bad  been  chiefly 
passed  by  ;  and  thus  the  neglected  and  uneducated  pro- 
geny of  wicked  Protestants,  were  nearly  as  destitute  of 
motui  and  religious  mstructioti  as  the  children  of  the 
wicked  Papists."  But  die  rule  which  he  decided  on 
observing  was,  that  of  establishing  schools  in  the  most 
needy  parts  of  the  country,  without  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  plan  ultimately  embraced  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant  portions  of  the  population,  with  portions 
including  both.  The  northern  parts  of  the  province  of 
Ulster  were  particularly  recommended  to  Dr.  ClarkeV 
notice,  by  those  whom  he  set  to  make  investigulions  on 
tlie  spot.  It  was  sin^lat,  that  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
Mr.  barnuel  Harper,  Wesleyan-Methodist  minister,  then 
"FOf  Colerainc,  pointed  out,  as  being  in  great  need  of  in- 
Itruction,  those  very  places  in  which,  when  but  a  boy. 
Dr.  Clarke  used  spontaneously  to  exercise  himself  in 
rGospel  eKhortation.  Our  former  nanative  of  those  la- 
r  borious  efibrtt,  vrill  have  left  too  deep  an  impression  on 
tile  reader's  mind  10  need  repetition.  The  prospect  of 
I  Mvisiting  those  darlt  places  with  the  torch  of  divine 
I  truth,  warmed  the  br»sl  of  the  now  hoary  missionary 
■  with  the  ardour  of  youtli.     "  I  sowed  the  fir»t  seed," 
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he  deserves  ;  *'  and,  should  I,  after  three-soore  yeti^ 
return  to  water  it,  would  it  not  be  a  singular  Gucm-: 
stance?  Do  not  all  these  thingi  look  like  a  wA^ 
planned  order  in  Providence?  that  the  veiy  peim^ 
who  had  first  blown  a  minor  trumpet  which  he  cooli 
but  merely  sound,  should  be  spared  to  return,  in  betlfli 
circumstances,  with  a  louder  blast ;  aiid^  bearing  more 
seed,  have  the  high  pleasure  of  beholding  that  the  seed 
so  long  ago  sown,  had  neither  rotted  in  the  ground,  bqi 
been  picked  up  by  the  fowls  of  the  air  !  My  old  80al« 
in  this  age  of  decrepitude,  is  becoming  young  again,  id 
the  prospect  of  thus  revisiting  the  land  in  which  I  6rrt 
drew  the  breath  of  life  and  the  breath  of  God  V* 

There  were  several  districts  wholly  uncultivated,  many 
miles  of  ground,  covered  with  inhabitants,  being  without 
a  school  of  any  description.  It  became  the  business  of 
Dr.  Clarke  to  make  provision  for  these  neglected  parts. 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  all  those  relieious  so- 
cieties, whose  bounty,  during  several  years,  had  been 
extended  to  Ireland.  If,  therefore,  the  majority  of  those 
whom  he  undertook  to  provide  for,  were  rrotestants,  it 
was  not  because  he  cared  the  less  for  the  souls  of  Catho- 
lics, l)ut  because  it  was  necessary  to  repair  the  serious, 
though  natural,  error  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
charitable  labour.  On  comparing  the  wants  of  places 
in  different  degrees  reciuiring  instruction,  it  appeared 
that  Port  Rush,  and  the  neighbourhood,  towards  which 
the  tide  of  population  had  flowed  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  labour,  was  the  most  necessitous.  For  miles 
there  was  no  school  of  any  kind,  nor  any  sort  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  ignorance  and  vice  had  almost 
an  uncontroled  sway.  Here,  then,  the  first  school  was  to 
be  established.  This  determination  being  hailed  with 
rapture  by  the  poor  inhabitants,  Dr.  Clarke  furnished  Mr. 
Harper  with  a  set  of  rules  and  with  a  supply  of  money. 
But  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  plan  was,  to  pro* 
vide  the  instruction,  leaving  it  to  the  parents  of  the 
children  to  be  instructed,  to  procure  places  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  was  their  destitution,  that  they  could  find 
no  place  more  suitable  than  a  hollow,  dug  out  of  a  sand- 
hill.  At  any  time,  this  would  have  been  a  dismal  place ; 


in  the  col<lest  month  of  the  year,  December,  it  was  im- 
possible to  occupy  it.  In  this  exigency,  a  gentleman 
offered  the  use  of  his  parlour  and  an  adjoining  room, 
till  a  proper  place  could  be  procured.  Thia  otfei'  being 
accepted,  a  meeting  of  parents  was  called,  foe  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  the  school,  which  took  place  on  the 
6rst  day  of  January,  1S31.  Tliirty  children  were  then 
admitted.  The  sub«cribers  being  desirous,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, Ihe  masters  of  these  schools  should  be  Wvsleyan- 
Meihodist  local  preachers,  in  order  that,  besides  instruct- 
ing the  children,  they  might  spread  religious  knowledge 
among  the  parents,  an  excellent  man,  of  thjs  clads, 
was  engaged  In  this  instance.  The  children  increased 
daily  in  number,  although  the  cold  was  excessive.  Out 
of  school  hours,  the  teacher  went  about  among  the  pa- 
rents, reading  the  Scriptures  to  them,  exhorting,  and 
praying  with  them  and  for  them.  Many,  who  had 
scarcely  ever  heard  any  sort  of  prayer,  now  learned 
themselves  to  pray.  The  number  of  the  scholars,  only 
two  months  after  its  establishment,  had  increased  so 
amazingly,  that  the  gentleman's  parlour  could  no  longer 
contain  them ;  and  a  lai^er  place  was  accordingly  pro- 
cured. Few  of  the  children  could  utter  a  sentence  with- 
out an  oath,  or  an  imprecation  :  but,  in  a  short  time, 
their  language  was  greatly  changed,  and  decency  of  ap- 
pearance and  deportment  prevailed, 

While  Dr.  Clarice  was  engaged  in  the  correspondence 

that  issued  in  the  origination  of  a  school  at  Port  Rush, 

it  appears  that  he  was  in  commuoicatioD  with  his  friend, 

Mr,  Everett,  on  other  matters.     But,  so  habitual  were 

benevolence  and  charity  to  him,  that,  though  uncon- 

--nected  with  the  object  of  his  letter,  he  could  not  refrain 

_  ttom  the  following  reflections.    The  introduction  of  them 

I  irill  interrupt  the  narrative  of  his  labours  for  the  benelit 

I  Of  Ireland :  but  they  are  loo  closely  allied  to  the  spirit 

I  in  which  be  engaged  in  those  labours,  to  be  considered  a 

^Agression:  — "  I  have  never  fallen  out  with  life :  I  have 

^borne  many  of  its  rude  blasts,  and  I  have  been  fostered 

■  with  many  of  its  hnest  breezes ;  and,  should  1  complain 

W  tgainst  time  and  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  then 

lafaamc  would  be  to  me !     Inde&l,  if  God  see  it  ri^^ht,  | 


I 
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have  noohjeotion  to  live  oci  hereto  thedajr  oTju^niail; 
for,  while  the  earth  luslft,  there  will  be  sotnetfaiugiodobf 
n  heait,  head,  otid  hand,  like  mine, — as  long  as  tboe  i* 
(omeihing  to  be  Icaml,  sioraulbin^  to  be  sym|wtheticallj 
fell,  and  Mtmclhitig  to  be  done.  I  have  Dot  Ured  lotr 
Tor  myself ;  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  that  I  have  ewr 
paued  one  such  day.  My  rellDw-crcatun>s  werelheirib- 
jectt  of  my  deepeat  meilitatiunB,  and  the  objects  of  mj 
moft  earnest  attention.  God  never  needed  tny  serncti. 
\le  brought  me  into  the  world  that  I  might  rccetve  goo^ 
from  him,  and  do  good  to  my  fellows.  Th»  is  God"* 
object  in  reference  to  all  human  beings,  and  should  b« 
the  object  of  everif  man  in  reference  to  his  brother.  Ibi 
is  the  whole  of  my  practical  creed." 

"When  I  eat  down  to  write,"  he  continaea,  "mt 
one  word  of  what  wn«  written  is  designed.  I  onlv  ia> 
tended  to  write  a  little  on  a  subject  in  which  yoa  lad 
so  kindly  interested  younelf,  in  order  to  render  the  fan 
days  of  your  aged  brother  a  little  more  comfortaLJe,  by 
enabling  him  to  continue  in  a  hitle  usefulness  la  tbt 
end  ;  not  rusting,  but  wearing  out."  Mr.  Everett  had 
suggested  the  preparation  of  his  Commcntarv  for  a  ■•• 
cond  edition.  Dr.  Clarke  adopted  this  tiiot,  aai, 
through  his  friend,  olFered  t)ie  copj-rigbt  to  Mr. 
Tegg,  for  the  sum  of  £2,000.  No  bargain,  how»tr, 
was  concluded  till  after  the  Doctor's  death,  whea  Mr. 
Tegg  purchased  it,  together  with  the  remaining  stock  of 
the  6rst  edition,  for  two  thousand  guineas.  In  tbt 
meaa  time,  it  had  been  offered  to  the  Wesleyau-lle- 
thodist  Book- Com  mil  tee  ;  but  those  gentletneo,  win 
so  hastily  agreed  to  give  £2000  for  the  literary  n- 
m3ins  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Watson,  did  not  think  i^ 
worth  their  while  to  secure  to  the  Connexion  an  !■- 
proved  edition  of  the  most  elaborate  and  enlightened 
Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Text  that  was  ever  penriML 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  reputedly  beteticil 
•haracter  of  some  few  notes  in  it,  was  that  which  roada 
the  Book -Committee  unwilling  to  purchase  it ;  but  tiM 
is  not  to  be  credited.  Had  this  been  the  objection,  ther 
surely  would  not  have  consented  to  promote  its  nfo. 
If  it  would  have  been  criminal  to  derive  a  larger  riiare 


of  profit  frotn  sucli  a  publication,  it  must  be  equally 
criroinal  to  derive  a  smaller.  In  fact,  it  is  understood 
that  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Clarke  offered,  however  unwar- 
ronlably,  to  eiputi^  the  portions  deemed  objectionable, 
provided  that  the  work  should  be  purchased  for  the 
Book-room.  Doubtless,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Book- 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  publication  of  a 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the 
whole  Bible,  improved  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  more 
like  a  new  book  than  an  old  one  revised,  would  not 
be  so  safe  or  so  profitable  a  speculation  as  that  of 
the  unfioisbed  fra^enls  of  Mr.  Watson  I  Mr.  Te^, 
however,  was  willing  to  accept  what  they  had  rejected, 
(hough  they  attempted  to  deter  him  by  intimating  that 
tbey  would  not  promote  its  sale;  and  it  is  hazarding 
little  to  predict,  that,  when  be  »hall  have  completed  tlie 
publication  of  bis  elegant  work,  he  will  be  in  acondition 
to  compare  the  result  of  his  outlay  with  that  of  the  Book- 
room  in  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Watson's  valuable,  but 
untiniabed,  manuscripts. 

Of  the  value  set  by  the  brethren  of  Dr.  Clarke  indi- 
vidually, not  ill  this  country  only,  but  in  America  (where, 
by  tho  way,  prejudice  has  not  begun  to  work  against 
hioi),  upon  his  biblical  and  other  literary  labours,  we  may 
furnish  a  pleasing  instance,  without  departing  from  the 
chrottological  onler  of  the  facts  of  his  life.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  ls3l,  be  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Case,  who,  till  the  recent  junction  of  the  British  and 
Canadian  Conferences,  was  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  in  Upper  Canada.  The  ol>- 
ject  of  that  letter  was  to  introauce  to  his  notice,  and 
recommend  to  his  protection,  the  converted  Indian 
chief,  whose  Christian  name,  Peter  Jones,  it  is  much 
more  convenient  touu:,  in  speaking  of  him  at  least,  than 
his  native  designation,  Kahkewaquonaby.  This  inter- 
esting stranger  remained  in  England  a  year,  where  be 
excited  much  altenlion  by  the  simple  eloquence  which 
distinguished  his  discourws,  and  then  returned  to  his 
own  people  to  publbh,  with  increased  light  and  zeal,  the 
wonderful  works  of  (>od.  But  our  principal  object  in 
refening  to  Mr.  Case's  letter,  was  to  cits  its  introductioB 
r  2 
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as  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  tlie  fhiita  of  Dt 
Clarke's  judgment  and  learning  are  held  bj  all  coop 
lent  nntl  unprejudiced  judpea: — "  Although  indcM* 
to  you  personally,"  writes  Uiis  worthy  indtndoal,  **JA 
through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  writingm,  1  hM 
on  my  part,  contracted  a  rrienilship  as  strong  and  • 
de&ring  as  is  generally  produced  by  aocial  and  bnihalf 
intcrcoorse.  Throagh  these,  many  of  my  dovblsl>R 
been  remored,  my  faith  strengthened,  and  my  tmto- 
standing  guided ;  yea,  my  heart  has  often  been 
glad  in  seeing  «o  clearly  unfolded,  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  riches  of  grace,  in  Christ  Jok 
These  benefits  I  have  received  in  common  wilfc  m 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  in  this  Prorioca,  h 
who  arc  now,  in  the  proiidence  and  groec  of  God,  a 
some  measure  under  my  care.  And  1  lake  this  ofpa- 
tunity,  for  myself  and  for  them,  to  convey  to  yon  de 
gratitude  which  I  know  they  feel,  for  the  helps  yooIbh 
provided  towards  the  right  underatanding  of  the  hr 
Gospel  and  word  of  God,"  Is  it  not  a  thotiaand  pUitt 
(to  indulge  to  no  stronger  expression),  that  systenalMat- 
tempts  should  be  made  to  discourage  the  candid  pOVKl 
of  writings  to  which  a  man  of  experience  and  piety,  likf 
Mr.  Case,  solemnly  attributes  the  solution  of  his  dootss, 
the  confirmation  of  his  faith,  the  direction  of  hta  wide- 
standing,  and,  above  all,  the  gladdeniug  of  hi*  tteatt  *■ 

Not  to  attempt  a  statement  of  the  various,  and,  k- 
deed,  unnumbered,  eicellences  which  distinguiafa  ^ 
Commentary  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  justify  the  high  cam- 
mendations  of  Mr.  Cnne,  let  us  menlioo  only  one ;  and 
that,  the  rather,  because  it  is  one  to  which,  in  the  yoar 
1831,  the  attention  of  the  author  himself  vrna  directod 
by  a  correspondent  who  had  consulted  him.  "  In  ibe 
various  places  in  my  Comment,''  he  observes,  "  whfaerer 
1  found  a  Scripture  that  had  been  twisted  by  the  Chi- 
vcraal  Restitulionists,  1  took  it  out  of  their  hands.  And 
freed  it  from  this  abuse.  To  these  observations  I  nted 
not  add  any  thing  else.  A  more  untenable  and  deceptive 
tenet  has  never  been  promulgated  under  the  sacred  name 
of  religion.  Were  1  seriously  to  attribute  two  teneU  to 
the  Great  Deceiver,  it  would  be  these : — lat.  There  Js  no 
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ivil.     '2ndly.  The  never-dying  worm  will  die,  and  the 

Kiuenchable  6re  will  be  quenched.      By  the  first,  all 
iispection  and  watchfulness,  &c.,  are  precluded: 

r  why  watch  a^inat  an  enemy  which  does  not  exist  ? 

~  d  by  thcKCoad,  all  fear  of  puDiihoientislakcn  away; 
I,  with  it.  the  justice  of  God,  the  sinfulness  of  sin, 
d.  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ :  for,  if  the  fire  of  bell 
be  only  emendatory,  the  very  idea  of  punishment  is  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  as  to  the  Sacrificial  Onering  for  sin,  it  is 
totally  uonecessary,  because  this  is  proposed  to  be  done 
by  the  infernal  flame  !"  Now,  supposing  that  all  which 
envy,  BOf>histry,  and  prejudice,  hare  urged  against  the 
commenlator,  were  tne  dictate  of  pure  truth,  the  refu- 
tation, by  the  same  writer,  in  the  same  work,  of  that 
awfully  pemiciotis  notion,  that  the  punishment  of  sinners 
will  be  finite,  would  far  more  than  counterbalance  the 
evil  of  his  supposed  mistakes.  Nay,  were  he  proved  to 
be  wrong,  it  could  be  impossible  to  show  that  any  po- 
sitive evU  would  arise  from  his  enor.  And  yet  there  i* 
reason  to  believe,  that "  the  eternal- gene  ration  men,"  aa 
be  styled  those  of  his  brethren  who  gained  aa  unenvi- 
able distinctioa  by  their  hostility  to  him,  have  extended 
more  toleration  to  persons  holding  the  opiaion  of  uni- 
versal mtitutioD,  than  they  have  to  Dr.  Clarke  himself, 
and  diose  who  have  imbibed  bis  sentiments  coDcemlng; 
the  Souabip  of  Christ. 

But,  wilbout  intending  a  digression,  we  have  wan- 
dered wide  from  the  subject  of  the  Irish  schools,  the 
formation  of  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  Dr.  Clarke 
at  thb  period  of  his  life.  He  was  exceedingly  desirous 
of  crossing  the  channel,  thai  he  might  personally  super- 
intend and  promote  this  work  ;  but  the  boisterous  and 
Inclement  state  of  the  weather,  was  an  argument  by 
which  his  frii-nds  persuaded  him  lo  defer  the  voyage  till 
the  atmosphere  should  become  milder  and  more  settled. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  continued  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Harper,  bis  lieutenant,  and  with  those  who  furnished 
them  with  the  muniiions  of  war,  for  the  extermination  of 
i^orance  and  vice.  It  sometimes  happens  that  benevo- 
lent persons  confine  their  chanties  to  one  favourite  ob- 
v.jacl,  and  seem  insensible  to  the  existence  of  others 
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which  are  equally,  and  may  be  tnore^ 
was  not  the  case  with  those  who  auide  Dr.  CkilBa 
almoner  of  their  bounty.  Those  who  were  the  prim 
supporters  of  the  Shetland  Miisioiit  had  long  beta  I 
ral  contributors  to  other  charities ;  and  those  who  i 
subscribers  to  the  Irish  schools»had  been, and cenia 
to  be,  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Shetland  Mia 
The  mono-charitans,  indeed  (if  we  may  coin  a  woidt 
if  it  is  not  an  abuse  of  the  term  charity  to  apply  it  ta 
kind  of  benevolence  which  is  not  universal  in  its  ifi 
are  not  a  numerous  race.  The  more  we  inqniiti 
more  shall  we  be  convinced,  that  institutionsv  wUdil 
for  their  object  the  beuefit  of  mankind,  whedier  fiai 
ers  or  fellow-countrymen,  and  whether  their  t^^mpa 
their  eternal  happiness  is  the  end  in  rlew,  are  Vsf 
operation  by  one  and  the  same  class  of  bcnefactoss- 
those,  in  fine,  who,  being  endowed  with  this  wa 
goods,  have  been  inspired  with  that  "  love*'  which 
the  fuliilling  of  the  law,*'  and  which  is  not  a  \m 
sentiment,  but  an  active,  ay,  an  ever-active  principh 
But  April  had  no  sooner  heralded  the  apptoad 
spring,  than  Dr.  Clarke  hastened  to  Port  Kush. 
former  occasions,  when  visiting  his  native  country 
seems  to  have  divided  his  time  between  labour  and  n 
ation, though  the  labour  uniformly  preponderated; 
on  this,  we  find  in  his  journal  none  of  those  entries  w 
evince  his  taste  for  antiquities,  or  the  interest  he  too 
objects  of  curiosity  and  matters  of  science.  His  at 
tion  was  absorbed  in  the  grand  and  godlike  worl 
emancipating  the  rising  generation  of  his  countrj 
from  the  destructive  bonds  of  ignorance  and  sin. 
must  have  been  a  soul-entrancing  sight,  to  behoM 
hoary  hairs,  the  sjwrt  of  winds  sweeping  across 
scenes  of  his  earliest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth 
righteousness,  while  remembering  all  the  way  that 
God  had  led  him  since  he  6rst  promulgated  the  C 
pel  of  his  grace.  His  juvenile  discourses,  as  we  1 
lately  seen,  were  fresh  and  green  in  the  memories  ol 
co-evals  ;  but  his  last  labour,  will  be  remembered  by 
nerations  yet  unborn,  the  future  inheritors  of  the  frui 
his  toil.     His  Commentary  has  not  surmounted  his  fa 
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with  a  brighter  halo,  in  the  eyes  of  thoK  who  can  instantly 
recall  it  to  their  view,  than  his  essential  advancement  of 
bia  country's  interests.  He  might  have  retired  fiom  the 
active  scenes  of  life  when  he  had  finished  his  Commen- 
lary,  had  no  other  labouis  been  interwoven  with  his 
bibitcal  studies,  wearing  the  laurels  of  a  well-canied 
Tame ;  and,  when  he  had  attained  the  common  ti^riu  of 
human  life,  the  threescore  years  and  ten.  even  the  word 
of  God  itself  would  have  seemed  to  justify  him  in  closing 
hia  public  career;  but,  as  if  he  was  conscious  of  an  un- 
iinislied  work,  of  an  incompleted  destiny,  as  if,  indeed, 
he  was  beginning  his  career,  instead  of  continuing  the 
labours  of  nearly  threescore  years,  we  find  him,  at  the 
name  of  Ireland,  springing  up  like  one  touched  with  a 
live  coal  from  off  the  altar;  and,  a(\er  having  devoted  the 
meridian  of  bis  days  to  the  universal  work),  consecrating 
his  ripe  experience  and  matured  piety  to  tbu  highest  inter- 
ests of  his  o<vn  country. 


have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  sight  more  lovely  :  though  the 
children  are  all  miserably  poor,  and  only  half  clothed, 
yet  they  are  all  quite  clean,  their  hair  combed,  and  even 
their  t»rc  feet  and  legs  clean  also.  Tbey  are  now 
brought  under  teaching  and  di»cipline  :  all  learning  to 
read,  and  iioproviag  rapidly-  Several  were  acquiring 
writing,  and  casting  accounts.  The  eldest  were  thirteea 
and  fourtet^n  years  of  age ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
children  were  down  as  low  as  six  or  seven  years  old. 
Mr.  Bollau,  the  gentleniau  who  gave  his  parlour  and  ad- 
Joining  room  to  commeuce  the  school  in.  stated,  '  that, 
whereas,  on  the  Sab)>alhs  especially,  the  children  used 
to  be  not  only  a  public  nuisance,  but  a  public  curse,  the 
peaceable  people  being  obliged  to  drive  tbem  off  from 
diipredatkins  by  whips  and  stick»  :  now,  their  voice  was 
Dol  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  and  order  and  decorum 
UDivereally  prevailed.'  Tliis  school  has  scan-ely  been 
flcUbiished  four  moaihi."  Before  Dr.  Clarke  led  Ire- 
hnd.  Lord  Mark  Kerrj  on  whose  estate  tlie  school  was 
formed,  promised  to  give  him  a  piece  of  ground,  that  b* 
nijht  build  a  chapel  and  a  school-house  upon  it. 
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Prom  Port  Rath  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  Ctshef,-  It 
the  [>arish  of  Mocosqiiin,  where  a  school  had  ju»t  bm 
foTtncd.  "  Here,"  liu  obaerves,  "  were  seTeDty-ti««  cU- 
drei),  about  equal  numben  of  boya  antl  ^t\*.  And  not 
oae  pair  of  shoeB  among  the  whole.  Though  the  Kheil 
U  but  recently  b«gun,  ihe  children  are  in  fine  order,  nd 
proiniie  exceedingly  well :  they  were  from  ten  to  km 
years  of  age,  average  perhaps  aeveD.  My  visit  to  ibil 
school  was  wholly  unexpected  ;  but  I  found  the  gnaUH 
order  on  eutenng  the  p'a<^^<  ^^^^  ^y  ^nd  girt  coamt 
Ua  lesson  in  silence.  There  were  a  few  hoys  Etnd  gMit? 
ten  years  of  age :  the  rest  varied  from  that  to  four  ;  ud 
even  these  infants  were  diligently  employed  on  the  ftlplft- 
bet  and  syllables.  There  are  one  hundred  aitd  dgfel 
now  on  the  books.  This  school  is  also  about  half-«irf- 
half  of  males  and  females,  mostly  Protestanta,  tben 
being  but  from  eight  to  ten  the  children  of  Popuh  pa- 
rents. The  master  gave  me  a  good  account  of  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  children,  both  in  moral  deportment  and 
learning."  Here,  as  likewise  at  Port  Rush,  the  laboon 
of  the  teacher  among  the  parent*,  as  well  as  the  children, 
had  been  extraordinarily  success^l. 

Several  new  schools  were  formed  by  Dr.  Clarke  ia 
person.  His  account  of  theso  proceedings  is  highly  ia- 
teresting.  Croagh  was  (he  6rst  place  which  he  vitiled 
for  this  purpose.  "  It  had  been  published,"  he  ot 
serves,  "  that  I  was  expected  there,  in  order  to  fbrat  a 
school.  When  we  got  wilhin  a  roile  of  the  place,  we 
saw  several  squads  of  cliildren,  with  their  mothers,  com- 
ing down  the  hills,  and  over  the  moors,  from  all  quarters, 
in  radii,  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles,  lo  the 
school-house,  which  Js  little  more  than  half  finished.  As 
we  could  not  go  into  this  hslf-built  house,  a  fanner  had 
prepared  a  small  barn  for  our  accommodation,  which  ««• 
about  half  a  mite  ofi'.  1  set  off;  and  they  all  filed  after 
me,  both  the  children  and  their  mothers,  my  contpaniOM 
bringing  up  the  rear.  When  1  got  lo  the  place,  I  ad- 
dressed the  parents  out  of  doors,  and  laid  down  the 
general  rales  and  conditions  on  which  the  children  were 
to  be  admitted.  1  then,  8landio|  at  the  barn  door,  ad- 
mitted them  one  by  one  into  the  place,  to  the  i 
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«ne  huDtlrcd  and  ihiny-Uiree  ;  inCrDduoed  the  >chooU 
naater  to  the  general  aisembly  ;  gave  his  character  and 
flualificatious  ;  ipecified  what  sort  of  teaching  the  diiU 
uren  were  to  receive ;  the  discipline  under  which  thev 
mie  lo  be  brouglii,  dec.  I  then  proceeded  to  bring  all 
the  chtldreo  out  of  the  barn,  laying  my  hands  upon  their 
heads,  aud,  praying  to  God  for  his  bfessing  upon  them 
all,  delivered  tbem  again  (o  their  parents,  lo  be  brought 
back  un  the  morruw,  in  oider  lo  be  registered  in  the 
•chool,  classified,"  Ac. 

The  next  school  wbich  he  formed  was  in  the  parish  of 
Billy.  "  The  children,"  he  remarks,  "  were  aiacmbled 
in  ihe  Methodist  cbapel.  Their  mothers  were  on  the  one 
tide,  and  the  children  on  the  olhef .  Several  of  the  fathers 
were  present;  but  the  most  part  of  them  were  employed 
■n  their  agnculturel  pursuits.  It  was  an  aiTecling  sight. 
The  number  of  children  was  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
Kven,  on  none  of  which  was  there  either  shoe  or  slock- 
ing. Ahet  praying  with  them,  and  giving  thetn  my 
Ueasing,  I  resumed  my  car." 

The  third  school  was  formed  at  a  place  catleil  the  Dia- 
mond, between  Coleraioe  and  Garvagh.     "  We  did  not 
arrive,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  describing  the  event,  "  till 
jiearly  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time ;  and  then  seve> 
ral  children  and  their  parents,  supposing  that  we  should 
not  come,  had  nsiurned  home.     However,  about  four- 
score children  remained,  rnosl  of  them  accompanied  by 
their  mutliers ;  and  to  them  I  delivered  an  address  of 
about  half  an  hour  long.     We  lef^  the  roaster  beginning 
the  work  of  arrangeineiit.     I  commended  them  to  Goil, 
and  returned  to  Coleraine.      At  this  Diamond  school 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  two  hundn:d 
diildren." 
H         Tlie  foorlh  school  was  formed  near  Toberearr.     Of 
^pi<tiie  formation  of  thin  Dt.  Clarke  gives  a  particularly 
^K.aflVctii>g  aecouol : — "  tn  the  present  case,  the  fathers,  as 
^b'lWell  as  the  mothers,  and  many  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
^■"bours,  accompanied  the  children.     As  they  could  see  us 
^»jOn  our  distant  approach,  expectation  was  kept  up.     I 
^Kl  iiad  the  schoolmaster  with  me.     He  ia  a  decent  young 
^kjpun,of  good  appearance  and  rather  genteel  manners. 
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and  wdl  educated  for  the  purpoae;  for  I  ham. 
ployed  one  rustic  in  this  buMuess.  We  ptDccedei  ii 
the  house ;  but  I  at  once  perceived  it  would  Iw  of  4Mi 
use  to  attempt  to  enter.  What  could  I  do  ?  Tboi^ 
the  day  was  fair,  yet  there  was  a  keen  noitb-east 
I  could  not  ask  God  to  change  its  direction^  or 
its  influence ;  but  I  could  ask  him  to  strengthen 
bear  it :  so  I  immediately  pioclaimed  an  adjonmnmt 
to  the  Held ;  took  the  advantage  of  a  stone  fence,  behiml 
which  there  was  a  thorn  hedge,  and  told  the  c^ildmi  is 
come  all  as  close  to  me  as  they  could.  I  made  the  giris 
take  one  side,  and  the  boys  the  other,  and  the  paienti 
and  neighbours  to  form  the  outer  part  of  the  semiciidav 
enclosing  the  children ;  and  all  facing  me.  Then,  tat 
about  fifty  minutes,  I  poured  out  my  heart  with  what 
knowledge  1  had  necessary  for  the  subject;  and  1  was 
listened  to  with  such  attention,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  as  I  never  before  witnessed.  Not  a  chiU 
took  its  eye  off  me  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was  spealdng; 
and  any  person,  from  the  appearance  of  their  faceit  wad 
the  working  of  their  little  muscles,  and  alternate  glance, 
and  condensed  look  of  their  eyes,  would  assert  that  they 
pcricctly  understood  everything  that  was  said.  I  gave 
the  teacher  a  charge  before  them,  relative  to  the  moral 
education  of  the  children  ;  and  the  parents  and  people  a 
charge,  relative  to  that  kindness  and  respect  with  which 
they  should  treat  him  ;  during  which,  poor  fellow !  he 
was  quite  overcome.  When  1  had  done,  I  proceeded  to 
admit  the  children,  the  issue  of  which  was  one  hundred 
and  eight,  from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  several  of 
the  latter,  and  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  both  sexes  ! 
The  sight  aflccted  mQ  not  a  little ;  and  now,  while  recol- 
lecting the  scene,  my  heart  aflbcts  my  eye,  and  the  foun- 
tains of  my  head  are  broken  up.** 

From  observing  a  want  of  order  and  cleanliness  in  the 
domestic  and  other  arrangements  of  the  Irish  poor.  Dr. 
Clarke  resolved  to  endeavour  to  establish  some  female 
schools  under  female  superintendence;  but,  as  will  be 
scon,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  acliicving  this  benevolent 
design. 

Thus  had  Dr.  Clarke  established  six  schools  for  the 


benefit  of  his  youthrul  and  destitute  fellow -countrymea. 
Fojr  of  them  were  in  the  cauuty  of  Antrim,  and  two  in 
that  of  Londonderry.  Bui  they  were  all  within  the 
limiu  of  the  Coleraine  (Methodist)  circuit,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  those  very  parts  in  wliich  the  founder  first 
exercisied  his  gifta  as  a  prcucher.  The  names  of  the 
places  where  the  schools  were  fixed,  are,  Diammid,  Port- 
rush,  Prolisk.  Billy,  Lyssau,  and  Cashel.  l^e  suoer- 
intcndent  preacher  of  the  circuit  was  also  superinlendent 
of  the  schools ;  and  the  masters,  as  local  preachers, 
were  subject  to  his  official  authority. 

Dr.  Clarke  sutFered  much  from  fatigue,  which  was 
increased  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  incommo- 
dious nature  of  the  jaunting-cars.  It  is  evident,  from 
many  portions  of  his  journal,  that  he  had  begun  to  fed 
the  premonitions  of  bodily  decay.  In  one  place,  indeed, 
he  observes,  "  I  feel  like  Samson,  slaying  more  towards 
my  death  than  I  did  in  my  life ;  and  yet  I  have  no  pre- 
•eutimcnt  that  1  am  about  to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh  ;" 
but.  only  three  days  later,  we  find  him  raying,  "  1  feel 
that  i  am  in  a  poor  state  of  health  ;  I  have  liavelled  too 
much,  and  laboured  too  bard  ;  and,  though  my  spirit  was 
equal  to  both,  my  body  has  failed  iii  all."  And,  again, 
"  Being  almost  worn  out  with  continual  travelling  and 
labour,  and  being  in  indifferent  health,  I  purpose  ta 
spend  tliis  day  in  the  sea-breezei ;  but  I  feel  that  one 
day  can  ad?Hnlage  me  but  little.  I  must  have  test ;  and, 
in  order  to  this,  ]  must  retire  from  ilie  scene  of  labour. 
My  youthful  days  were  spent  in  labour;  my  manhood 
in  hard  and  incessant  toil ;  and  now  my  old  ag«  is  con- 
suming fast  away  in  travail  and  care ;  and,  where  care  is 
tiaavoidabt^  Cfowoed  by  aoxiety.  the  taper  of  life  must 
soon  sink  m  its  socket.  An  active  mind  will  ever  say, 
■  Better  wear  out  than  rust  out:'  but  there  is  a  difference 
lietween  weur  out  and  grind  out.  The  one  implies  regii- 
Ini,  though  continual,  labour  ;  the  other,  extra  employ- 
ment ond  violent  exercise.  When  I  look  back  upon  my 
threescore  and  ten  years,  I  must  say,  I  find  little  wear- 
ing. All  has  been  grinding  with  me:  strong  attrition  has 
acted  on  every  part ;  and  my  candle  has  been  lighted  at 
both  end«.     Under  the  Ucssing  of  God,  I  have  been  the 
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formfT  of  my  own  forlune.  1  have  never  been  fnrpOTtn* 
Dftte  for  wealth  or  favuuT  :  I  have  doI  been  troubleaonic 
to  sny :  I  have  cot  eaten  my  bread  for  nought ;  nor 
have  I  eaten  my  morsel  alone.  Often  have  the  tieco- 
•ities  of  others  fallen  upon  me ;  and  strangely  bus  GmI 
supported  me  under  them.  The  Lonl  kiioweu  the  way 
that  I  lake  ;  and,  when  he  hath  tried  me,  1  shall  com* 
forth  as  gold.  Only  speak  Thou  the  word,  utd  thy  aec- 
vant  Rhall  live !" 

The  following  begins  in  the  same  strain,  but  ends  in  a 
different  key  : — "  Formerly,  I  could  bear  much  cold  ta 
my  head  ;  but  now  a  very  little  affects  me.  1  could  ill 
preach  out  of  doors  dow,  though,  (he  last  time  I  was  o£< 
cially  in  Ireland,  1  preached  often  abroad,  and,  ia  one 
week,  not  leas  than  four  times ;  but,  though  my  head, 
through  old  age,  has  lost  much  of  its  once  tliick  cover- 
ing, yet  I  am  thankful  to  Go<l  that  I  am  thus  far  saial 
from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  (shall  I  call  it  ?}  the 
di^race  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  false  covering  of 
hunian  hair,  whether  plucked  from  the  peaceful  dead,— 
exhumed  by  the  fell  resurrection -men,  —  cropped  fFon 
the  skull  of  the  rubber  on  the  high  seas,  who  has  be«n 
gibbeted  for  the  terror  of  his  country,  —  shorn  from  the 
head  of  the  murderer,  lately  hanged,  and  whose  body  has 
been  delivered  to  the  surgeons, — or  clipped,  by  the  field- 
plunderer,  from  the  heads  of  the  French,  Austrians,  Hes- 
sians, Russians,  Turks,  and  inlidels ;  for,  in  hair  ob- 
tained fium  all  such  skulls,  do  the  ladies  of  England  and 

^11  as  the  gentlemen  of  both  countries,  dies*^ 
Do  the  ladies  ever  reflect  whence  0""*" 
was  a  little  boy,  in  the  last  « 
e  their  own  hair,  of  whatever  hue  :  ui^ 
n  omameut.'' 
We  may  judge  how  unfit  an  aged  i 
Clarke,  was  to  cope  with  the  diiKculties  of  such  a 
dertaking  as  tlial  in  which  he  was  engaged,  from  such 
incidents  as  the  following  : — "  In  some  places,  the  road 
was  nearly  impassable ;  and,  as  at  length  the  strength 
both  of  man  and  horse  began  to  fail,  we  were  obliged  to 
slop  on  the  open  road,  without  any  kind  of  shelter,  to  eal 
Mine  almoit  Stone-hard  tbifi-biKuil  and  some.egp^)' 
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we  had  brought  with  us,  boiled  as  far  as  the  action  of  fire 
and  water  could  reach." 

In  another  uf  these  comrortless  excursions,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  an  accident,  but  was  mercifully 
preserved  : — "  We  had  strangely  broken  our  lynch-pia  ; 
and  the  wheel  flew  oiT:  so  we  were  all  neatly  ejected  oa 
the  road.  Tlie  wheel,  when  clear  of  the  axle,  fell  against 
the  side  of  the  car.  My  back  came  in  contact  with  it, 
and,  by  the  force,  turned  the  wheel  over  upon  the  road. 
My  clothes  were,  however,  more  injured  than  my  flesh, 
though  it  did  not  entirely  escape." 

He  likewise  suflered  from  an  attack  of  his  old  spas- 
modic complaint,  which,  houever,  was  of  short  duration. 
After  spending  two  months  in  the  labours  which  we  have 
brieltv  described,  Dr.  Clarke  relumed  to  Huydon-hall. 
But  he  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  found  that  the 
jealousy  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee  was 
much,  though  causelessly,  excited.  To  such  an  extent 
bad  ihey  allowed  this  ridiculous  feeling  to  mislead  them, 
that  they  actuully  passed  the  following  resolution,  daied 
June  g,  18.31  :— ■■  It  having  been  stated,  that  Dr. 
Clarke  bas  established  schools  in  Ireland,  and  is  making 
applications  for  their  support  to  various  friends,  the 
Committee  cannot  but  regret,  that,  as  schools  in  Ireland 
are  carried  on  under  its  direction,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  extended  by  the  increase  of  its  funds,  a  iieparale  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  our  friends  for  the  support 
of  separate  Mission  schools  in  that  country,  without  any 
authority  or  consultation.  They,  therefore,  request  the 
Conference  to  consider  the  case,  and  advise  tkccord- 
ingly." 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Committee  had  no  cause 
whatever  to  complain.  Their  agent  was  applied  to,  to 
know  whether  lliey  would  establish  any  other  schools 
at  places  which  were  speciHed,  and  where  the  necessity 
was  most  pressing  ;  and  he  anawered,  that '  they  would 
not ;  for  they  ha<l  already  consi^ed  to  the  Misaion 
work  in  Ireland,  its  fair  uroportion  of  what  was  cimiri- 
buted  to  the  Mission  work  in  general.'  Till  this  decla- 
ration was  made,  Dr.  Clarke  did  not  take  a  single  step. 
4gaiu,  be  established  do  separate  Mission  schools.    His 
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were  mere  charity-schools,  for  the  sapfMirt  of  wludi^ 
while  they  lasted,  he  made  himself  responsible,  the  wUe 
six  being  established  in  those  districts^  where,  in  Ui 
youth,  he  went  from  village  to  village,  testifyfaig  tha 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  And,  to  far  from  gait§ 
about  to  make  application  to  *  their  friends  to  suppoC 
these  schools,'  he  had  not  gone  to  one  of  them.  Id 
point  of  fact,  Dr.  Clarke  had  studiously  avoided  applyiig 
to  the  supporters  of  the  Methodist  Missions.  BesideB, 
the  teachers  in  Dr.  Clarke's  schools  were  not  Miaaioe* 
aries,  but  local  preachers,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the 
superintendent  of  that  circuit  in  which  they  laboured. 

Tliis  petty  jealously,  as  Dr.  Clarke  remarked,  **  de* 
8er\'ed  no  notice  from  him."  Nevertheless,  out  of  respeflt 
to  the  late  Dr.  Townlcv,  by  whom,  as  the  secretaiy,  the 
resolution  was  signed,  he  addressed  to  him  the  foUoMg 
temperate,  but  stvere,  rebuke  : — "  If,  before  yoa  had  m 
strangely  undertaken  to  direct '  the  Conference  to  advise 
you'  what  to  do  to  or  with  me,  for  having  ^  establiihei 
separate  Mission  schools  in  Ireland,  and  made  applica- 
tion to  several  of  our  friends  for  their  support,'  you  had 
taken  any  pains  to  inquire  as  to  the  facts  you  have 
stated,  you  would  never  have  formed  the  resolution  von 
have  just  sent  to  me.  Your  whole  foundation  is  either 
perfectly  false  or  misconceived ;  and  you  would  have 
seen,  that,  far  from  haviiig  cause  of  *  regret/  you  would 
have  found  that  you  had  cause  to  thank  God,  that  your 
long- tried,  faith ful  old  servant  was  not  yet  dead,  but 
was,  with  a  Methodist  heart,  doing  a  Methodist  work,  to 
God's  glory,  and  the  good  of  those  for  whom,  in  your 
official  capacity,  you  also  labour.'* 

On  a  subsc(}uent  occasion.  Dr.  Clarke  evinced  his  readi- 
ness to  forgive  this  injury,  but  without  any  compromise. 
In  183*2,  he  was  officially  apph'cd  to  by  the  President 
and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Secretaries,  to  take  a  part 
in  the  anniversary  services  of  the  Society,  on  which  he  re* 
marks,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
"  I  wish  to  do  them  any  kindness  in  my  power,  notwith- 
standing their  '  Resolution*  about  my  poor  Irish  schools; 
and,  though  engaged  both  to  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
at  that  time,  I  have  written  to  both,  to  put  it  off  a  week 


Inter,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  tlie  Committee.  As 
to  the  opposition  to  ihe  schooU  tliemselvcs,  I  saw  some 
persons  who,  thtouKjh  l)>e  feur  of  man,  drew  bitck  from 
their  open  support  oV  theui ;  and  many  thought  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  give  them  up  :  but  who,  being  such 
an  one  as  I  am,  taould  fite  into  the  temple  la  save  hit 
life  i  To  discomfit  Adam  Clarke  in  a  work  which  he 
knows  to  be  good,  and  which  heftels  it  to  be  his  duly 
to  perform,  is  no  tasy  tatk  ;  to  frighten  him  from  U,  it 
stiit  more  difficult." 

During  the  lalter  partof  June  and  the  furmcr  of  July, 
1831,  Dr.  Clarke  was  eRgn^ed  in  preaching  various 
occasional  sermons  in  Yorkshire  and  Luncnshirc.  The 
degree  in  which  these  engagements  allected  bis  health, 
ma;  be  estimated  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
which  he  addressed  (July  9,  1S31)  [o  a  liidy,  who,  with 
the  members  of  her  family,  proposed  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland  : — "  I  have  finished  my  work  in  Yorkshire. 
To-mormw,  by  preaching  in  Rochdale,  I  shall  have 
tiniahed  my  work  in  Lancashire,  except  for  the  chanty> 
schools  in  Liverpool :  and  to  them  1  go  next  week, 
please  God.  I  shall  then  be  free  of  all  engagements: 
and  I  fully  purpose  tiever  lo  enter  into  any  more,  espe- 
cially of  the  eiotic  kind.  I  have  done  enough  in  this 
etlra  way:  and,  at  any  rate,  I  intend  to  do  no  more.  I 
have  long  promi»ed  myself  a  hlessed  out  with  your  family 
and  the  good  Hobbs :  and,  if  I  go  iu  this  way,  1  wilt 
not  go  bound  ;  that  is,  under  obligation  to  preach  here, 
and  there,  and  yonder,  and,  as  they  say  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  '  uVer  and  behithei  the  hill."  When  I  go  out 
with  such  res ponsibili ties,  I  have  a  continual  fear  on  my 
spirits,  and  in  my  flesh :  and  it  deprives  mc  of  all  com- 
fort :  so  that  1  always  return  in  worse  health  tliao  I  went 
away.  If  it  please  God  that  I  can  get  out  this  season,  I 
will  go  out  free,  and  preach  if  1  can,  and  when  I  please. 
1  shall  do  enough  in  this  way  to  constitute  me  the  chap- 
lain of  the  company." 

Ill  another  letter,  observing  that  frequent  preaching 

WKS  loo  much  for  his  strength,  he  says,  "  As  talking,  to 

most  people,  who  have  the  use  of  a  very  fluent  tongue,  is 

'  Kally  no  trouble,  they  think  tliat  our  preaching  is  about 
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the  same  to  us ;  and,  I  believe,  many  think  we  ai 
preach  all  day  ;  but  they  do  not  know,  or  soem  not 
think,  that  we  preach  for  eternity ;  uid  that  no  o1 
exercise  can  so  exhaust  and  prostrate  both  body  i 
mind.  For  my  own  part,  my  length  of  days  telU  me  1 
I  stand  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  I  endeavour  to  pee 
as  though  that  which  I  now  proclaim  were  to  be  the 
tones  of  an  old  herald*s  voice." 

In  the  month  of  August,  1831,  Dr.  Clarke  xecdvi 
visit  at  Haydon-hall,  from  two  gentlemen,  belonginj 
the  British  Museum,  who  were  employed  by  Governn 
to  edit  the  Bible  of  Wickliffe.  Hearing  that  he  ha 
copy  of  the  original,  they  begged  leave  to  examim 
But  we  will  leave  the  Doctor  to  relate  what  pai 
especially  as  his  account  affords  a  pleasing  specimfl 
his  domestic  character: — "They  thought,  I  supp 
that  they  should  find  a  few  books  in  a  comer,  and  an 
man  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  a  Wickli 
but,  instead  of  merely  this,  they  found  a  good  libn 
and  in  it,  first,  the  finest  und  most  ancient  copy  they  I 
yet  met  with  of  Wickliffe,  tliouj^h  they  had  been  throi 
all  the  Universities :  secondly,  they  saw  a  collectioi 
manuscripts,  exccedin<^  all  they  had  ever  seen  in  any  | 
vate  library ;  thirdly,  and  among  them  the  rarest  \ 
finest  they  had  seen  in  any;  and,  fourthly,  manuscri 
similar  to  several  in  the  Museum,  but  better  conditio! 
and  more  perfect,  and  with  very  remarkable  difTeren 
and  additions.  In  short,  they  expressed  both  great  8 
prise  and  pleasure,  and  <j:ave  broad  hints  that  such  a  r 
and  choice  collection  should,  by  some  means,  beco 
national  pro|>erty.  After  showing  them  many  of 
curiosities,  I  thought  1  would  exhibit  to  them  y< 
mother,  as  a  great  curiosity,  she  having  travelled  sea  s 
land,  many  thousands  of  miles,  with  me,  for  nearly  for 
five  years  :  so  I  took  thcni  into  the  dining-room,  wh 
she  sat.  They  were  evidently  struck  with  her  appearai 
and  de|)ortmcnt." 

Shortly  after  this  interview.  Dr.  Clarke  set  off  vi 
the  intention  of  visiting  his  schools  in   Ireland  ;*  b 

*  Go  the  21st  of  September,   1U31.  Dr.  Clarke  appears  to  b 
tddfftssed  a  long  and  an  impuiiant  letter  to  the  Uight  Honoun 


DR.    ADAU   CLARKF- 

when  he  arrived  at  Liverpool,  the  wreck  of  the  Rothtay 
Castle,   by  which  more  than  one  hundred  pasaeogera 

E.  G.  Stanley,  11  that  lime  Secniarr  of  StiW  for  Ireluid.  The  lub- 
MR  of  lh»  camniuniMtiati  wu  ihe  waul  of  educatioa  in  that  couotij. 
Wo  luvB  bsen  favouroil  vrilh  the  only  copy  uf  il  knowD  to  b«  in  ex- 
istcace,  uid  have  nucb  uliifictioo  ia  lijtiug  iba  luUt^iacB  o(  il  beTora 
Oui  reideii,  omiitiDe.  to  BToid  repetilion,  thoiB  putasra  in  wliich 
Dr.  Clirkc  infonni  Uio  Kight  Honounble  gmllnnan  of  uie  otibliih- 
meat  of  hii  owa  tchaali.    Afier  ■  becoming  preiux,  ifae  wiiier  ibu> 

"  I  feel  deaplf  inlcicUed  in  behalf  af  the  miierable  tiiiediu.-Ble<l 
Iriab  peaunti; ;  ia  geiwral.  '  woithy  of  belter  fate  aod  better 
(aitb :     a  ptaaniry  OD  «l  .1   -      .•-•  ■••  . 

lotod  10  be  ftniiliM.    It  i 


lopaini  tikea  id  thii  way,  will  C 


f  the  people  of 
in  hilt  1  cenlui 


mended  thraagh  the  long  ipoce  of  more  ihin  hilt  ■  cealury,  I  feel 
Coofident  to  affirm,  IhU  they  who  attiibuie  it  to  a  bad  oi  unjust  Go- 
TemnHnl,  have  at  little  foundation  for  the  anenioii,  ai  there  a  uulh 
m  cmeclDCtt  m  Iba  detuli  by  which  tbey  baie  withed  to  luhstaulilM 
tbui  cbat|;a*. 

"  Perhapi  il  a  not  laying  loo  much,  thai  I  ihink  I  know  Iieland, 
and  the  Inah  ebaracler,  u  well  ai  nunt  men  in  England,  llut.  leav- 
ing eveiy  other  topic,  I  would  (imply  itate,  thai  the  piincipal  cauM 
o(  the  niaerie*  o[  lidand  is  Ihe  nonJucaicii  and  nDCa1tival«l  lUle  irf 
ibe  people  -,  nor  would  I  inbmale.  that  '  this  evil,  Ibe  parent  of  thon- 
aaaJi  01  olbert.  ii  loo  deep  and  loo  iovelerale  lo  be  lemedied,  but  11 
Uw  ui;nlice  of  ittacb  time  and  a  beivy  expenae/fbr  a  proper  method, 
panned,  will  prevent  ibe  Iom  of  lime   and  of  all  heavy  eipeodi- 

"  The  Iriih  have  an  aptaeu  I0  learn,  and  a  Uiirht  for  baowlcdee, 

Ihtl,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  poueu  them,  leem  almotl  pecuflat 

tc  theniKlvH.     I  have  been  in  many  coUDtriei ;  I  have  had  ocouioa 

to  nix  len  oi  noie  with  penoni  in  aji&oat  all  oondilioni  of  life ;  and 

■  'AeiDny,  1  never  Connd  Ihe  apUeia  to  learn,  indtho  thinifoikoow- 

''  a,  10  be  what  I  might  call  1  nation*!  cbincieriitk,  buiinlrelaad. 

'  ID  of  nalnral  bluekheadi  dnei  not  caist  in  ihai  cnuntiy ; 

le  above  proponntiei  innaio,  they  oiuld  not  uill  eiui, 

'     g  tmted  with   almoal  ... 


a  poinu  propatly  vouidered,  .._  .. 
ihini  for  knowfedge,  we  may  tee  ai 


c,  ibal.  by  piopei 


t,  ihe  labour  of  educaliog  even  Ihe  whole  nalion, 

in.Dor  Ibe  eipentc  enomioui. 
"  Much  cuh,  I  gnat.  h»  been  expeniled.  and  eapccially  of  late. 
diffunng  education  io  Inland  ;  and.  no  doubi,  •        '     ■  ■ 


Hut  1  am  ted  lo  Ihmk.  thai  ihaie  hat  beea  genmllj 


%  want  af  Jndgroeal  in  ihc  tppli 

^    he  plant  ut  educaliou.    I  r 

re  tiai  been  education  wilhou 


of  the  fund),  and  gi 


» 


were  lo(t,  and  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  made  fam 
resolve  to  defer  tlie  voyage,  and  to  return  iramediaWU  la 
Mis.  Clarke,  lest  she  should  have  heanl  of  the  disticM- 

cuh  ;  bill  10  cultivate  the  miml  u  a  widely  diSerent  milter,  ud  »  ^ 
the  grckteii  impariaiice. 

"  I  am  afnid.  in  the  pmaat  mode  of  edae*tiD|;  iho  pern,  iha<  n 
■CUteij  toy  ireU-dii*cled  atlenpt  mide  ta  cullrrste  any  Bestal 
pciirer,  the  memoiy  exccpled  ;  and.  ia  eibiliitioni,  lepocta,  aad  dUk 
enoiinalioni,  it  it  repmenled  ua  miner af  great  importance,  »bm  i 
child  can  be  producM,  Ihst  can  af  teiwral  chaplen,  peihap*  whole 
books,  of  Ihe  ucred  Scriptures,  by  heart ;  nhile,  1  nent  trot  ny.  ht  i 

Earantoribcgrand  pDiDU  deicribed  iu  thoie  cliapMis.  cu  book*;  lu 
I  ii  DDi  eipecied.  But,  while  he  iileA  unconicioat  oF  the  gr*n4<nd> 
o(  educatioD.  he  ii  ignoianl  of  hit  mind,  and  knowi  little  or  noltiiu|  ef 
iia  UK.  Me  it  nut  tanghi  how  he  ii  to  Ibink,  aad  how  he  U  to  bcl ) 
not  the  uae  of  his  thiakiog  and  teeling.  in  releteiMcta  the  [iin  iiiiiiiiiil 
of  kii  cooduct  through  lite,  la  a)  lo  reap  pnHit  hinnalf.  aod  be  plraa- 
ing  and  nnfiuble  to  mben.  Bui  all  this  ii  luppoaed  to  be  <ibs<>a  Uie 
letch  of  children,  hiy  mm  eipenence  leichea  roe  the  nmtnrv.  t 
ktiow  it  i>  quite  pouilile  to  convey  mental  cultivalioo  In  a  r-uTuiilcnblc 
aiteal,  wiln  what  ii  generally  termed  education,  or  teacIiTiii;  chiidnm 
lo  read  ind  write.  I  hive  Mmamtnted  llie  pooibility  u(  icaduDf  > 
child  the  eltmcDli  of  geometiy,  in  leaching  him  the  kaowledp  of 
hit  alphabet  I  In  the  prcsentday.  deep inntuclioa  ia  MMreely  aupad 
al :  our  plans  arc  now  all  mechanical,  and  the  edocalion  lesnlllaf 
from  them  ii  the  same.  Memory  is  sufficiently  eietCHcd,  while  miul '» 
neglected  and  left  uocultioaied.  In  conaoquence,  all  ia  outaida,  eHia 
•upcrficial,  and  all  inelficipol." 

Here  followi  the  account  ot  Dr.  Clarke'l  Iriih  ichauls. 
*■  Uomattic  life,  among  the  common  people,  'u  nerei  likdj  to  be 
piceneKnii  and  hippy,  unleialhe  (emala  pen  of  sociely  feceire  aena 
auilaW  educalion.  The  females  in  Ireland  haie  been  most  ptti- 
fnlly  neglecied.  Reading',  and  sach  like,  may  be  Taught  in  i  mned 
Bchool  -,  but  the  education  proper  for  the  hmale  peasant,  udm  tie 
given  in  a  girli'  school,  by  a  humane  and  inlslVigeDI  (enaJe.  H  this 
be  negtected.  we  be^a  at  the  irrong  end.  lieland  will  not  ba 
happy,— will  not  be  in  any  respect  what  it  ibould  be  and  wbM  tl 
ouy  be.  lill  its  female  peasantry  be  educated  in  a  propel  way  ;  uri. 
thii  beiog  for  a  time  done  by  charily,  ii  will  produce  a  plant,  that 
will  be  perennial,  and  uot  need  to  M  afleiwirdi  cultivaled  by  > 
foreign  hand.  In  general,  there  ilia  lad  deficiency  among  the  Mi- 
aeutry,  in  a  variety  of  things  essentially  neceasary  lu  domestic  up- 
(Moesaand  piotperity.  Mulliludei  have  little  or  no  knowledn  ot 
ordei  and  laetfaod.  of  ecbnomy  and  industrj,  of  frugality  and  cJeae- 
lineal,  of  atrict  honesty,  and  the  sacred  aaiurc  anil  obligaiioiis  o[ 
trulh.  All  these  may  be  succesEfully  taughl  lo  children  ;  for  God 
will  ever  give  his  bleuing.  when  the  proper  means  are  used  ;  and,  a> 


iag  accideDt,  and  have  begun  to  entertain  fears  for  her 
huiband'a  safety. 

ooa  of  Ihe  aDcieDls  hu  uid,'  Where  he  leichu,  iJieie  i 
in  learDiDf.' 

"  la  a  wonl,  m;  gnil  object  in  these  icbooli  ii.  twiidei  imcnl' 
ntiog  ih*  tear  of  Gud,  to  teach  nuling.  wnling,  what  may  lie  oe- 
Mnatj,  ia  ceitain  cuea.  ia  arithiDClic  ;  (o  cullivate  tbe  minds  of 
the  chilitren.  Id  Uacli  them  decent  iDBnoeci,  In  remove,  u  [»t  ai 
ponible  (aud  idui;Ii.  even  in  lhi>.  iipoanble),  the  niimeniuii  odd*  and 
tadi  which  hang  about,  encuinber,  ud  perplei,  the  Iriih  mind  ;  to 
Inch  them  ordei  and  mathed,  claanlinen,  ioduMn,  puoclnality,  eco- 
Dom;,  and  honesty  ;  and  it  ii  Irulj  aitontihing  wliat  tuccm  1  ham 
bad  alreodr,  even  in  to  tboct  ■  lime,  hj  incukatmg  these  thinn. 
BdI,  Oh,  Sir,  we  want  (uch  icboali  eilended  mil  tnaltiplied.  We 
want  femite  ichaalb  I  bare  hinted  alTeadj.  thai,  on  the  propet  ctil- 
tintioa  of  Ihe  femfle  pei-j^uj,  the  praaperily  of  Ihe  commamty 
gieatlj  dependi.  Ihe  Iri^ti  loniale,  proMily  ioitructed.  will  deligbl 
lo  teach  hei  children,  make  the  hot  of  licr  circumitancei,  and  Uie 
noM  of  thoK  portions  oC  life's  necesnriei,  vhich  Divine  Providence 
may  grant ;  cultivaic  coateniment,  and  conduct  her  iflain  with  pru- 
dence aad  diKKtion.  Whai  a  blening  lo  Ireland  would  uich  iuli- 
tutiau  be  !  Sir,  dull  n  I  am.  I  could  alioDit  be  eloqueal  inptHUlioE 
oat  tbe  bright  and  beneficCDI  laulu  of  mcb  plans  and  eiertioaa.  1 
lore  Ireland,  and  leel  for  lis  happiness  ^  and  1  know,  Trooi  what  yon 
have  laid  ou  ibe  gerieral  subject  in  tbe  House  of  CommDnSi  thai  Irc- 
laod  has  a  Strang  hold  on  Ihe  bnt  feeling  of  your  geoetoua  oatDie. 
I  have  done  what  I  could  ■-  my  means  are  irery  limited  :  but  I  have  the 
Mnfidenoa  uf  the  people  in  general,  perhaps,  more  than  many.  1 
have  couoael  aitd  eipeilence.  1  am  wilbng,  and,  in  a  good  meainre, 
able,  lo  labour.  I  Inut,  Sir,  you  will  lend  a  fivounblB  ear  to  my 
npttaenblmis  aad  su<xeibons,  leUlive  lo  thai  miserable  people. 

or  1  am  versed  in  cates, 
n  Ihso  seventy  yrsn. 

-i  htTC  tbown  what  may  be  done,  oa  a  well-directed  plan,  al  cam|i«- 
f  rAliiely  snail  eipense  ;  bnt  it  it  an  cifienK  which  should  lie  tut- 
I  VishM  by  the  nalioo.  I  have  tried  and  realised  that  plan  of  which 
I  ^I  hare  tM«u  the  liberty.  Sir,  ta  give  you  a  hasty  and  imperfect  out- 
~  I  leave  it  wiihyou;  and  may  the  Author  of  mind  andofmeicy 
•t  joa  inio  tboie  mtaiuret.  which,  by  his  coniiDual  blewng  and 
Va.,taAiMMC,  (hall  be  produciive  of  glory  u>  him  in  ihe  highest,  of  peace 
P>Hd  good-will  amonc  the  people,  of  aafely  lo  his  Majeity'i  Govem- 
-  mn.  and  of  ih«  eadkai  ctedU  aod  Viooour  of  yMuaeli  and  family '." 


I 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


^V  Ai  the  period  for  boldiag  the  acnud  Weale^an-.MetbodUt 

^P  Conference  approached,  the  members  in  H mde- street  dt- 

cuit,  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  wu  stationed,  wished  to  retuo 
his  ministerial  services  for  a  longer  lime  than  comported 
vith  the  regulatious  oo  this  sut^ect,  which  prescribe  thrae 
years  as  the  longest  term  dunng  which  a  preacher  may 

I  remain  in  the  same  circuit.     Had  Dr.  Clarke  yielded  14 

their  Icind  wishes,  he  must  have  become  a  "  supentu- 
merory ;"  that  is,  a  preacher  deemed  past  the  regular 
labours  of  the  itinerant  plan.  To  this  he  strongly  oU 
jected,  often  expressing  his  desire,  that  it  mi^t  plesie 
God  thai  he  should  "  cease  at  once  to  work  and  lire," 
During  the  sittings  of  the  Stationing  Committee,  whose 
office  It  is  to  arrange  the  appointments  of  the  itioenuit 
preachers,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference,  the 
following  letter  on  this  subject  was  written  to  Dr.  Clarke 
by  Mr.  George  Marsden  : — "  The  friends  in  the  Hinde- 
street  circuit  have  sent  a  strong  request  for  you  to  be 
put  down  for  their  circuit,  stating  that  they  have  reason 
to  believe  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made,  thai  they 
may  still  be  favoured  with  your  valuable  ministry.  Not 
havmg  any  directions  from  you  respecting  your  trishes, 
you  are  at  present  appointed  as  supernumerary  to  that 
circuit.  Please  to  Inform  me  if  you  wish  it  to  be  altered, 
w  what  are  your  particular  wishes  on  the  subject  of  your 
appointment."  To  this  communication  Dr.  Clarke  re- 
plied, in  the  following  remarkable  letter: — "  All  I  ever 
said  to  my  good  friends  at  Hinde-street,  was  this : — 
'  Were  I  to  become  supernumerary  this  year,  I  would 
not  prefer  any  circuit  in  London  to  thai  in  which  I  am.' 
I  am  not  clear  that  I  should  become  a  supernumers 
this  year ;  but  this  1  must  leave  with  my  brethre 
did  not  go  out  of  my  own  accord  :  I  dreaded  the 
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snd  I  obeyed  through  much  fear  and  trerabhng,  not  dai- 
iog  to  refuse,  because  I  felt  the  hand  of  God  mighty 
upon  me.  I  knew  the  case  of  Jonah,  and  feared  the 
Inmsactions  of  TarsKish.  I  will  not,  therefore,  set  my. 
•elf  down  ;  for,  though  I  cannot  do  full  work,  yet  I  can 
do  some.  ]  was  a  local  preacher,  when  called  out :  I 
am  not  called  to  degrade,  in  order  to  read  for  a  higher 
title  than  that  which  I  have ;  and  a  Levite  past  labour 
becomei  a  counsellor,  but  never  enters  into  the  rsnki  of 
the  Nethinim  1  I  had,  for  some  years,  thought  of  fiaUh- 
iog  where  I  began,  though  that  circuit  is  now  divided 
into  four  or  six  :  or  in  that  circuit  where  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  lirst  to  me,  and  where  I  found  the  sakatioD 
of  God  that  bought  me !  In  that  circuit  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  raise  up  circuit  schools  ; — not  Mission 
schools,  as  has  been  reported  by  those  who  should 
have  known  better,  but  schoola  in  places  where  no  kind 
of  instruction  was  afforded  to  the  many  hundreds  of 
totally  Dcglectcd,  wretched  children,  who,  with  their  pa- 
rents, were  without  the  words  of  salvation ; — to  help  the 
circuits  in  those  places,  and  to  help  the  preachers  in  large 
districts,  where  they  had  not  half  strength  to  enter  doors 
sufficiently  opened; — and  1  have  prevailed,  [through) 
men  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who,  in  their 
disengaged  hours,  are  put  totally  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendeni,  to  be  employed  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  and  who  have  already  been  a  sovereign  blessing 
to  the  places  where  they  are  teaching  Httle  children,  and 
bringing  their  parents  and  neighbours  to  Christ.  If  no 
place  is  open  for  roe  here  (though  I  might  demand,  I  will 
not),  I  shall  rather  travel  in  the  keen  blasts,  over  the 
mountains,  hills,  and  bo^  uf  Derry  and  Antrim,  than 
■et  myself  down  as  a  sujiemiimerary  in  any  place  in 
Immanuel's  land,  even  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth, 
at  least  for  the  present  year. 

"  Hitherto,  these  schools  and  local  preachers  have  not 
cost  one  farthing  to  any  fund  or  institution  among  the 
,  Methodists:  nor  ever  shall,  while  1  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  I  hope,  from  the  kindness,  not  of  <  our 
friends.'  but  of  my  friends,  to  be  able  to  put  lomctbing 
in  the  hands  of  llie  Conference  to  help  these  scbooli, 


I 

I 
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when  my  voice  can  be  heard  no  more  oa  the  n 
of  Ireland  ;  and,  when  my  plans  are  ripe,  I  shall  get  the 
Conference  ta  appoint  those  for  trutlees  in  whom  th«T 
have  confidence,  and  who  will  be  faithful  in  God's  hoMe.^ 
Notwithstanding  Dr.  Clarke  had  thus  strongly  t&d 
clearly  Indicated  his  wish,  and  tbat  long  berore  tlu  tine 
for  conchiding  the  Stations  had  arrived,  tho  ConrerCDce 
was  advised  to  exercise  the  power  implied  in  the  wonb, 
"  but  this  I  must  leave  with  my  brethren,"  by  conftmung 
his  appointment  as  supernumerary  1  At  the  Conferenee 
of  IS32,  the  subject  of  this  appointment  was  brougbt 
nnder  discntsion  by  Mr.  Josepn  Beaumont.  "  I  was 
filled,*'  observes  that  high-niinded  man,  "  with  tbe  coa- 
viction,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  to  Liverpool,  to  dis> 
charge  what  I  felt  a  debt  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  Me- 
thodist Connexion.  Down  to  the  last  day  of  my  exist- 
ence, I  must  look  back  upon  the  motives  that  prompted 
me,  with  llie  approbation  of  my  mind."  From  theaa 
words  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Mr.  Beaumont  went  to 
complain  that  Dr.  Clarke's  wishes  had  been  diire^rtled 
by  his  brethren.  Upon  him  it  was  altempteil  to  tix  a 
stigma,  by  passing  a  vole  of  censure  against  him,  for 
having  gone  to  Conference  in  an  irregular  manner  ;  bin 
he  so  far  succeeded  in  his  object,  as  that  a  peace-offer- 
ing WHS  made  to  the  Doctor,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  proper  place.  This  matter,  however,  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.  The  subject  being  alluded  to 
in  the  Chriitian  Advocate,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Clarke'* 
death,  Mr.  G.  Marsden  made  an  awkward  allempt  W 
exculpate  himself  and  the  Conference ;  but  bis  inHT 
ference,  instead  of  effecting  that  object,  served  onin 
involve  him  at  least  more  deeply.  It  appeared, 
that  he  had  suppressed  the  cxpostulatory  li 
Clarke,  which,  being  addressed  to  him  in 
capacity,  were  of  course  intended  to  be  laid  j| 
Conference.  As  to  the  charge,  that  the  Doc 
down  as  a  supernumerary  at  the  Conference  of  1831,  k 
Apposition  to  his  own  remonstrances,  Mr.  Maraden  con- 
tented  himself  with  stating,*  that,  "  when  a  letter  w« 

■  Ja\heChri>i«.n  ,^.(l■«..(. of  Seplerober 3. 1832. 
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sent  to  the  Doctor,  on  the  subject  of  bis  appointment, 
he  evidently  left  it  to  the  Confereace  to  deienDine,  say- 
ing, in  his  reply, '  I  am  not  clear  that  1  should  become 
a  Kupernumerary  this  year ;  but  this  I  tnutt  leave  with 
mj  ijrelhrea.'  "    The  whole  case  is  before  the  reader, 
who  may  decide  for  himself:  but  it  seems  very  extraor- 
dinary, that,  after  Mr.  Maredea    had   requested    Dr. 
Clarke  "  to  inform  him  if  he  wished  it  [his  appointment 
as  supernumerary]  to  be  altered,  and  what  were  his  par- 
ticular wishes  on  the  subject,"  he  should  have  carefully 
concealed  from  view  all  those  passages  of  the  letter  (and, 
U  we  have  seen,  they  form  the  aubsiance  of  it)  in  which 
the  Doctor  so  decidedly  expressed  his  aversion  to  be 
laid  aside,  and  should  have  singled  out,  as  a  reason  for 
tile  deeisioit  of  the  Conference,  a  solitary  sentence,  in 
which,  far  from  expressing  any  wish  of  his  own,  he,  not 
unnatumlly,  recu^ised  the  authority  of  that  assembly. 
Though  Dr.  Clarke  felt  that  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  house  of  his  friend,  yet  he  submitted  to  the 
treatment  with  no  common  forbearance,  as  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Lewis  sufficiently  evinces : — "  I  feel  that  1  have 
been  ill-used  in  that  work  which    God  called  me   to, 
and  which  Mr.  Wesley,  with  his  own  hands,  confirmed 
me  ia,  by  their  setting  me  down  for  a  supernumerary 
against  remonstrances  made  to   the  President  himself, 
Mr.  G.  Marsdeu.     When  I  found  how  it  was,  without 
opening  the  paper  containing  the  usual  annuity  given  to 
the  superannuated  preachers,  on  their  becoming  such, 
^mJ  rtturned  it  immediately,  and  told  Mr.  Stanley  not  to 
^HMer  my  name  on  the  next  preachfrt'  plan.    Though, 
^^■erefore,  I  conceive  I  have  no  appointmeut  (indeed,  a 
^^Rpemumerary  properly  has  none),  I  go  preaching  about 
^HMurever  they  call  me  to  work  for  their  charilie*.     You 
^Hve,  therofore,  that,  though  I  am  hurt,  I  have  not  taken 
^^^t  oiTence  which  causes  me  to  stumble.     My  time  is 
^VEwrly  done.     I  have  worked  hard,  borne  many  priva- 
tions, and  suffered  much  hardship,  for  more  thaii  half  a 
century,  and  was  still  willing  to  work  ;  and,  as  I  could 
still  work  with  the  same  energy  and  eSect  (for  God  con- 
tinued to  own  my  word),  it  was  not  well  to  throw  me  thus 
far  beyond  the  working  pale !    God  i«  right«ous,  and  my 
soul  Ikws  before  him  1 


As  Dr.  Clarke  Uere  inlimale*.  be  ootr  tsrdy  praadwi 
any  other  than  "  occuianil  lennoDs  :"  and,  ii  thewi- 
Irjr,  aller  wrvice,  he  ^oerally  encountered  some  dejnta- 
UOD  OT  other,  (mm  a  chapel  tu  distress,  or  sotnc  scbool, 
or  other  charity,  pleadtDg  for  a  sermoti  from  him  ta 
auist  its  funds.  He  would  lometintes  remark,  "  I  us 
really  tired  and  ashamed  of  this  constant  system  of  bre- 
wing ;  it  taxes  heavily  tnany  of  my  friendft,  «ho  will  fol- 
low me  from  chapel  to  chapel ;  and  I  have  now  nnii 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  word  of  life,  free,  witb- 
ODt  the  perpetual  horse-leech  cry.  'Give!  gT*e!""  Ati 
it  must  be  confessed  that  collectJoas  arc  sufficieatly  (» 
quent. 

During  this  and  preceding  years.  Dr.  Clarice  *l>pK> 
to  have  occupied  himself,  at  intervals,  in  |>rep«niig  n 
improved  edition  of  his  Lives  of  the  Wesley  FamilT 
Concerning  ibis,  he  thus  writes  to  one  of  his  (emu 
friends,  who  had  supplied  him  with  some  of  the  mitt- 
rials: — "When  I  had  interleaved  the  printed  Mcnxfe 
with  large  quarto  paper,  in  three  volumes,  and  filled  Op 
every  page  with  new  matter,  I  offered  it  to  the  Bodt- 
Committee  to  be  sent  to  press  as  soon  as  thev  plaard, 
and,  indeed,  was  surprised,  after  several  wedu*  ddn, 
to  receive,  officially,  llie  iine-die  adjonrnment  of  IM 
business."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  notwithstandnf 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  Book -Committee,  this  valua- 
ble work  will  yet  be  given  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Clarke  having  been  called  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  his  friend  and  bookseller,  Mr.  William  Bjtyaes,  wfaicb 
occurred  in  January,  1832,  the  coach  in  which  he  it- 
turned  lo  Haydon-hall  was  overturned.  '■  Three  per- 
sons," he  relates,  "  were  on  the  top  of  me.  1  was  only 
bruised  a  little  on  my  right  shoulder;  but  sadly  trainpltd 
on  while  1  lay  in  the  coach,  and  then  had  to  stand  aboni 
au  hour  in  the  rain  from  above  and  the  raud  below, 
before  1  could  get  away.  1  then  took  my  hag,  and 
walked  over  the  hill  to  Harrow,  knocked  at  li  house,  bot 
was  refused  adinitiance,  though  1  gave  my  name.  This 
horrible  burkeing  business  makes  every  one  afraid  of 
being  murdered.  1  proceeded  on  foot  to  Pinner;  and, 
when  1  got  there,  1  was  so  poorly,  that  the  people  of  the 


inn  treated  mc  with  much  kin<laeu:  and  the  muter 
yoked  his  gig,  put  ue  In,  and  faioiscir  drove  me  home." 
But  the  next  diiy  he  was  again  called  to  the  house  of 
mourning  by  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  of  Pcnsfurd,  near  Bristol, 
who  wished  lo  Hee  him  before  he  died.  Dr.  Clarke  im- 
tDedialely  obeyed  the  call.  "  Yettcrday,"  he  wrote  to  « 
friend,  after  he  had  been  several  days  in  attendance, 
"  he  [Mr.  Scott]  did  the  Instact,  I  think,  of  life.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  give  his  £100  at  two  instal- 
mcntu,  nnd,  generally,  when  he  came  to  town  to  receive 
his  dividends.  He  recollected  that  one  was  just  now 
due,  but  doubted  whether  he  should  he  able  to  sign  the 
cheque.  He  snid,  '  J  want  to  give  Dr.  Clarke  m<f  last 
cherjiie,  for  the  great  work  of  Gixl  in  Shetland.'  Mrs. 
Seott  immediatery  tilled  up  tlie  body  of  the  cheque  for 
£60  i  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  sign  it.  Many 
times  did  be  attempt  this  ;  but  his  right  hand  had  lost 
its  cunning.  1  wished  him  to  cease  his  elTorts.  Uc  would 
not :  be  got  his  pen  un  the  paper,  and  made  something 
like  hii  name,  but  in  the  wrong  piace  :  he  saw  it,  and 
said,  '  [  must  write  another.'  Mrs.  Scott  filled  another 
chc<)ue,  and  he  began  anew  ;  and  1  am  satislied  he  was 
a  uholc  hour  in  his  attempt  to  sign  this.  At  last,  he 
made  something  like  '  Roliert  Scott,'  which  was  barely 
When  he  found  he  had  succeeded,  he  spoke,  as 
he  could,  these  remarkable  words : — -'  Here,  Dr. 
•rke,  here  is  my  last  act ;  and  this  is  for  the  work  of 
I  Shetland.  1  send  it  to  heaven  for  acceptance ; 
d  the  inhabitants  will  tee,  from  the  writing,  that  I  shall 
«on  after.'  "  At  the  close  of  another  letter  on  the 
e  subject.  Df .  Clarke  observes,  "  i  am  learning  scvenil 
if  wisdom;  and,  among  the  rest,  I  am  learning 
a  before  me  how  to  die." 
f  the  deUb  of  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Clarke  gave  the  fol- 
g  account  in  a  letter  to  his  wife: — "At  half-past 
lis  evening,  Mr.  Scott  changed  mortality  for  life, 
a  death  I  neverwilDcssed. .       _    . 


asy  paasaeo; 


e  did  nut 


pray  i 


pin  :  for  he  had  one  of  the  most  placid  and  easiest  1 
:r  heard  of  or  seen.    Ilia  wife,  and  several  of  the 
Utives,  and  myself,  were  kneeling  around  his   bed,  I 
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offaicd  tlie  departing  prajer  i  and.  «Aer  I 
lime  lu  riae  from  my  knees,  go  to  him,  by  a 
his  head,  and  pronounce  the  blewiag  of  A 
Iiraclilcs,  '  The  Lonl  bless  thee  and  keep  tbee  : 
make  ha  face  sliiue  upon  thee,  and  be  gmcionsi 
thee :  the  Lord  lift  up  hii  countenance  upon  fbee, 
give  thee  yeace,'  when  his  laot  breatfa  ueut  forth  !  1 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  died  this  underil 
friend  of  Shetland,  I  would  not  hare  niisaed  tlik  i 
for  a  great  deal  I*  1  teem  to  have  come  hither  in  ocd 

Wlwn  Dr.  Clarke  had  committed  tlie  retaaiaftO 
venerable  friend  to  the  tomb,  but  before  he  left  Pcn^ 
he  addressed  a  congratulatory  letter  to  ilw  D«t 
Sussex,  on  the  anDivetsary  of  his  Royal  Higb»ea«'t  I 
day.  After  a  complimentary  introduction,  tbe  « 
expresses  the  following  just  and  noble  sentiaoanA 
"  In  the  eventful  year  which  is  now  closed,  tbe  MJ 
your  Royal  Highness  has  been  lifted  up  in  its  Mtii 
wdl  as  iu  its  well-cultivated,  energetic  eloqitencc,  I 
commend,  vindicate,  and  support  the  soundest  and. 
beneficent  measures  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  tlse  i 
Vour  Hoyal  Highness  has  the  happiness  to  see  that 
exertions  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  you  Aoori 
a  better  world  than  that  into  which  vou  were  bom  ; 
others  witness,  that  your  Royal  Highnesi's  shara  ia 
moling  this  general  amelioration,  is  as  large  as  yow 
ertions  have  been  marked,  indefatigable,  and  ded 
On  the  last  anniversary  of  your  Royal  Higbnen's  li 
day,  1  was  led  to  augur,  from  the  signs  of  tbfi  U 
that  tbe  period  was  fast  approaclting,  in  which 
wisdom  and  ejcperience  of  your  Royal  Higlmete  na 
called  forth  to  assist  the  counsels  and  deliberatioi 
the  slate ;  as  mighty  efforts  would  be  neceaaary  to- 

'  Mr.  Si-ott  led  £3,000  to  ihe  Shelland  Miuioa  in  itie  Ihn 
hiir  pet  coDtt-.beaidei.tlie  fallowing  baDeficeocsii  to  cnher  chaiili 
£1000  Gmenl  WulBym  Musniti.  £1000  Prauihen'  Aaa 
PuDd.  £1000  Bcituh  and  Foreign  Bibb  Society.  £300  Nm) 
ll{|iliiy  Utble  Sociely.  £300  Slrangcr'*  Fnend  Sodety  to  La 
£200  Bspliil  MiBioDi.  £300  Stranger's  Fneod  Sodetj  in  ' 
£%I30  Hibrnjian  Minionar;  Soci<l;.  i'300  Monviui  ftOal 
Sodety.    £100  Ttaci  Society.  Uaib.    £100  Tiici  Sociely,  Brii 
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net  a  sy^^lem  or  corruption,  which,  though  «veD  auper- 
annuatL'd,  was  ftill  potent  aod  inftueatial.  Tbe  time  has 
anived,  the  mighty  struggle  has  commeaced  :  nil  the 
outworks  of  corruptioD  and  death  have  been  carried ; 
and  the  battle  is  turned  to  the  gmte.  May  the  la^t  and 
moM  ruinous  blow  be  dealt  by  the  arm  of  your  Royal 
Highncu  I  I  have  lived  to  «ee  many  political  cliang«« 
in  this  country  la  the  last  hair-ceotury,  and  almost  alt 
for  the  worae ;  but  a  brighter  day  aeems  now  to  dawn. 
Your  Royal  Highness  has  long  twam  against  the  Blream 
of  political  malversation,  and,  for  a  tints,  apparently 
tlitdio  inani ;  but  now  you  stem  the  torrent,  and  gain 
upon  the  flood.  Old  as  I  am,  I  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  the  mighty  regeueratioa  commence  its  career  of 
general  blessedness ;  and  your  Royal  Highness  pre* 
eminently  associated  with  the  sovereign  of  the  empire, 
and  king  of  the  people,  in  the  ad  minis  [ration  of  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  benevolence,  of  the  state ;  that  the 
people  may  praise  God  for  the  king,  and  luiid  htm  for 
the  prince  ;  that  the  throne  may  for  ever  be  established 
in  righteousness,  and  your  august  person  in  healUi  and 
hlppiness,  joying,  and  beholdiog  the  order  and  general 

On  his  return  to  Haydon-hall,  he  found  awaiting  his 
arrival  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  signed  by  order 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  New 
Vorlc,  dated  Dec.  23,  1^31.  Its  object  was  to  invite 
him  to  go  over  to  America,  to  assist  them  in  their  Mis- 
sionary labours,  and  in  their  church  assembly.  Circum- 
stances prevented  him  from  accepting  the  invitation ; 
-bat  he  expressed  bis  good  wishes  for  that  rising  state,  and 
'"lb  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  in  a  letter 
t  those  gentlemen  whose  names  were  subscribed  to  the 
After  stating  the  reasons  why  he  could  not 
mvitatiou,  and  expressing  h 


I 


Munl,  he  proceeds  thus 


'  Yet  I  am  far  from  si 


ising  that  there  may  not  be  a  providential  interference 
ihe  way.  1  am  an  old  man,  having  gone  beyond 
ee-tcore  year*  and  tea.  and,  consequently,  not  able  to 


1 

i 
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perfonn  the  labour  of  youth.  Yoa  woald  i 
expect  me  to  preach  much ;  and  this  I  couU 
My  help,  therefore,  must  have  been  very  limited ; 
many  cases,  this  would  have  been  very  anaatiBfi 
the  good  people  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  d 
I  grant,  might  have  been  supplied  by  an  able  i 
who  might  have  been  inclined  to  accompany  i 
('  even  this  would  not  have  satisfied  the  eye  or  tl 

[1  curiosity.     As  far  as  I  can  discern,  you  are  c1 

,^  tators  of  the  original  Methodists;  therefore.  1 

1 1  prosf)cred  as  we  have  prospered.    There  is  no  d 

I  imminent,  both  to  yourselves  and  to  us,  as  d 

'^  from  our  original  simplicity  in  spirit,  in  manners 

\  our  mode  of  worship.     As  tne  world   is  coi 

.  .  changing  around  us,  we  are  liable  to  be  affected 

chattgcs.     Wc  think,  in  many  cases,  that  we  ma 
\\  well-intentioned  men  better,  and  be  more  useful  1 

|/  by  permiiting  many  of  the  more  innocent  formi 

world  to  enter  into  the  church.  "Wherever  we  ha 
so,  we  have  infullibly  lost  ground  in  the  deptli 
religion,  and  in  its  spirituality  and  unction, 
say  to  all,  keep  your  doctrines  and  your  discipl 
only  in  your  church -books,  and  in  your  society  rul 
preach  the  fonncr  without  refining  upon  them — 
the  latter  without  Ix^nding  it  to  circumstances,  or 
'  ing  its  vigour  by  frivolous  exceptions  and   pari 

As  I  lx?lieve  your  nation  to  be  destined  to  be  the  m 

and  happiest  nation  on  the  glo1)e,  so  I  believe  th 

I  church  is  likely  to  become  the  most  extensive  at 

,  in  the  universe.     As  a  church,  abide  in  the  A 

doctrine  and  fellowship."  He  concludes  with  the 

ing  excellent  advice : — **  Asa  nation,  be  firmly  i; 

entertain  no  petty  ditferenccs  ; — totally  abolish  th 

,:  trade  ; — abhor  all  offensive  wars  ; — never  provok 

,  the   puniest  state ; —  and   never  strike  the  first 

!j  i  Encourage  agriculture  and  friendly  traffic.     Ci 

the  sciences  and  arts ; — let   learn mg  have  its 
A  place,  space,  and  adequate  share  of  esteem  and  hon 

if  possible,  live  in  peace  with  all  nations ; — retail 
holyz  eai  for  God's  cause  and  your  country's  weal 
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u  may  ever  retain  your  libeny,  avoid,  at  its  bane 
In,  a  national  dnbt." 
o  I'otlowing  letter,  detailiog  a  visit  paid  by  Dr.  Clarke 
)  Royal  Highoess  the  Duke  of  Susses,  is  highly 
resting,  and  characteristic  of  the  writer.  It  is  dated 
iforeday,"  Feb.l3,  1832,  and  addressed  to  his  vouog- 
est  daughter  ; — "  The  post  of  ihe  morning  you  left  us, 
brought  me  Ihe  card  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  to  attend  his  levee  or  conversaxione  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  nine  o'clock.  I  set  off  by  the  coach  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  Tipcot  all  the  day  at  Bayswater. 
I  was  the  forty-first  ict  the  arrivals :  a  number  of  officers 
nere  telegraphs,  and  the  names  flew,  by  them,  to  his  Royal 
Highneas's  ear,  I  entered  the  large  room,  where,  at 
the  threshold,  the  Duke  stood,  who  seized  my  hand,  and 
said  '  how  glad  he  was  to  see  me.'  The  arrivals  became 
fery  quick  ;  and,  for  some  minutes,  his  time  was  occupied 
by  receptions.  I  stood  not  far  from  the  entrance,  speak- 
ing to  Professor  Lee  and  some  others.  The  Duke  came 
again  to  me,  and  said,  '  Dr.  Clarke,  do  you  know  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  V  '  No,  Sir.'  '  Come  with 
me,  and  1  will  introduce  yon  to  him.'  He  look  me  by 
the  arm,  and  led  me  through  the  crowd.  We  came  to 
the  Archbishop.  The  Duke  said,  '  Here,  my  Lord,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  your  Grace,  my 
friend  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.'  I  bowed,  so  did  his  Grace, 
and  immediately  held  out  his  hand.  He  said, '  Dr.  Clarke, 
[  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  know  you  well  by  character, 
and  have  often  received  instruction  from  your  writings.' 
You  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Public  Records ;  and,  to  my  papers  read  before  those 
Commissioners,  he  undoubtedly  alluded.  That  over, 
the  Duke  took  mc  through  the  crowd,  and  introduced  ' 
me  to  iho  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  talked  with  me  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  up  came  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  shook  my  hand,  inquired  after  my  health,  and 
Bsked  after  your  brother  Joseph.  Before  he  came  up, 
I  hod  been  extolling  the  exertions  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  his  Lordship  of  Chichester  ;  who,  addressing  the 
Bishop  of  London,  said, '  Ah,  my  Lord,  Dr.  Clarke  and 
"I  were  talking  of  you  before  you  came  up;  but  1  will 


I 
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■ot  toil  your  LonJibip  what  Dr.  darke  amiA  i 
Soon  artc'r,  the  Duke  took  hold  of  m^r  mnm,  and 
lo  introduce  nie  to  aome  of  the  fore^n  miniBten, 
chief  fuDctionaries,  Irarnrd  fotetgncn,  ftc.  Ac. 


ajrreali 


s  »nii  fro'*,  the  Duke,  i 
with  gre*t  affection.  8aid,  (scores  b«ing  all  mnm 
'  Dr.  Clarke,  I  ani  vwy  gW  <o  *«  you.'  Hm 
Higbneu  told  me  that  Ram  mtAiifk  Row,  woald 
this  night,  and  he  wonld  introduce  me  to  bim.  I 
and  Uieo  it  *ra»  about  twenty  minutes  tJitt  tea 
waa  detetoiiiied  not  to  stay  laie.  I  iherefbfa  alipi 
and  met  Ran  mohiin  Row  aa  I  came  dow*  tbt 
but  I  passed  on  to  look  Tor  my  pig.  When  i  cM 
&e  ante-room  Tor  my  bat,  one  of  the  gentienen  i 
bg  came  from  upstairs,—  'Sir,  ibe  Dak«  Im 
calling  for  you.'  1  said,  *  I  am  just  aetltag  o4 
said,  '  The  Duke  has  been  rnllMiglwice  for  yna.' 
upstairs,  my  bat  in  my  hand  and  my  coloutnl  bt 
chief  about  my  neck,  and  entered  the  large  Mlooi 
Duke  spied  me  in  a  moment,  caught  me  by  tka 
led  ni«  to  Ram  mohua  Row,  and  introduced  m 
soon  as  this  wasover.Islipped  out :  aDd.awajrw« 
father,  from  a  place  where  he  bed  received  lite  i 
honour." 

On  the  ?4th  of  March,  1832,  in  campliaDce  « 
engagement  of  long  standing,  he  preached  ia  thi 
road  ckapel,  ou  behalf  of  the  Royal  Hamaiw  S 
This  fact  has  already  been  menLoned.  Hti  U 
John  v.  35.  In  the  course  of  bis  sermon,  ha  wai 
compare  ibe  state  of  public  morals  at  that  tim 
what  it  had  been  in  former  years ;  and  he  gave  t! 
lowing,  as  his  own  deliberate  icsiiniony  on  tbw  satij 
"  Few  in  this  chapel  have  lived  »o  long  as  the  pe 
who  now  addresses  you.  Few  here  know  the  nal 
well  aa  your  preacher.  He  has  been  irareliing 
now  for  inore  than  half  a  century,  among  all  atau 
among  all  conditions  of  men,  from  some  of  the  h 
places  in  the  eartlt  lo  some  of  the  lowest  dwell) 
men  :  and  he  now  says — grey  hairs  hare  a  right  bi 
when  associated  with  much  opportunity  of  obaen 
there  is  such  a  change  in  tM  country,  i 
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iaiG  wheu  his  mind  was  expauded  with  the  greateet  ex- 
KUtions  or  the  manifestatioiis  of  God's  glory  in  the 
*<fmversion  of  men,  he  never  anticipated.     I  speak  it 
without  offence :  there  ii  a  wonderful  regeneration  in 
the  minds  of  men,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  land  : 
and  I  know  it  ii  not  confined  to  the  whole  of  this  land." 
During  the  month  of  Auiil,  and  ihe  early  part  of  May, 
in  this  year.  Dr.  Clarke  s  ministerial  services  were  m 
great  request  among  his  brethren,  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  country.     Even  those  who,  at  other  times, 
treated  him  with  contumely,  were  fain  to  secure  his 
help  whenever  the  financial  resources  of  the  Conne^iioa 
were  lo  be  replenished.     But  it  seems  never  to  have  oc- 
curred  to  them,  that  he  was  growing  old  and  infirm, 
•ud  that,  consequently,  he  could  not,  without  injury, 
exert  himself  as  in  former  years.     Accordingly,  without 
wailing  for  his  approbation,  the  Wesleyan  authorities  in 
Sheffield  had  placarded  him  to  preach  at  Carver-street 
in  the  morning,  and  at  Norfolk -street  in   ihc  evening, 
•nd  the  next  day  for  the  Missionary  meeting,  although 
it  was  generally  known  that  he  had  long  since  ceased  to 
preach  more  than  once  in  one  day.     "  I  positively  pro- 
tested," he  observes,  "  against  this  arrangement,  when 
1  heard  of  it.      The  preachers  begged  and  entreated, 
and  at  last  went  off  in  despair,  saying,  they  '  should  be 
mined.'      Faint  and  weary,  1  wanted  to  gel  to  bed. 
When  at  supper,  in  came  &  posse  deputation,  begging 
me,  if  I  could  not  preach  in  the  evening,  to  preach  at 
Norfolk -street,  after   1  should  hare  finished  at  Carver- 
street.      I  treated   them  civilly;  and,  after  they  had 
worried  me  for  half  an  hour,  they  went  away.    Then 
ther«  was  a  hue-and-cry,  many  blaming  the  managers 
.  for  their  precipitancy,  others  deploring  the  state  of  the 
b-jcasc.     I  went  up  to  bed,  and  said,  in  a  kind  of  anguish 
I  within  myself,  *  L«t  me  die  with  the  Philistines.'     1  told 
pay  design  this  morning :  it  flew  like  fire.     Carver-street 
|>  was  packed  before  ten  o'clock.     I  preached  on  Heb.  x. 
~  —10,  and  God  was  present.     At  about  two  o'clock,  1 
IS  in  Norfolk-street.    Oh,  what  a  crowd  I     I  under- 
['■tend  many  went  straight  off  from  Carver-street  to  be  in 
~    secure  a  place  in  Norfolk- street.     I  took  Rom. 
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V.  1,2.  It  was  a  time  of  spirit  and  of  ^wer.  Hie  i 
are  delighted,  and  say  notning  like  this  was  ever  1 

seen  in  Sheffield.*' 

While  he  was  enj^gcd  in  writing  the  letter,  of  ^ 

the   preceding  quotaiion  forms  a  part,  he  reoei 

communication  from  the  Wesleyan  Mission-hoai 

London,  detailing  the  unhappy  news  of  demoUihed 

pels,  just  received  from  Jamaica.      Forgetthig  a 

grievances,  in  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  othe 

exclaimed,  **  I  see  there  is  a  flame  kindled  in  our 

ritance ;  and  1  feel  that  I  am  needed.     The  tei 

which  Mr.  James  speaks  of  my  services,   as  he 

<  \  them,  arc  affecting.     /  shall  pocket  and  seal  up  a 

I  causes  of  complaint ;  join  myself  even  to  the  fi 

•\  hope,  at  the  front  of  the  storming  party,  and  rnoui 

j')  breach  for  the  God  of  armies  in  the  defence  ( 

,  ■  U  people !''    Of  these  generous  relentings,  this  easi» 

if  I  be  entreated,  a  most  disingenuous  use  has  been  i 

They  have  been  used  to  encourage  the  belief^  tha 
Clarke  never  complained  of  his  brethren,  and  that 
who  represent  him  as  having  been  the  subject  of  u 
therly  treatment,  do  that  for  which  there  is  no 
dation. 
;  ^ :  Having  literally  "  worked  his  way"  to  Liverpool 

was  preparing  to  visit  bis  Irish  schools,  which,  as  w 
!;:  the  Shetland  Mission,  wore  continually  in  his  thou 

I  when  he  was  arrested  by  an  attack  of  the  spasn 

I  ■  disorder  which  usually  admonished  him  that  he  hai 

f  duly  exerted  himself.      Having  recovered  from  thi 

l'  verc,  though  short-lived,  seizure,  he  sailed  for   Ire 

.1        ^  The  voyage  was  rendered  unpleasant  to  him  by  the 

solute  conversation  of  several  of  the  passengers. 

.   ; '  after  he  reached   his  friend  Harper's  house,  at  Dc 

'  \\  hadee,  he  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism  or  gout 

'.^  <<■  doctor  himself  being  pu/zled  to  decide).     This  ' 

:    i  :  plaint,  which  had  its  seat  in  the  foot,  prevented 

•  ||  1  for  some  time,  from  visiting  the  schools.      Wher 

*  \  \  partially  recovered,  he  proceeded  to  Coleraine,  preac 
U  \\  at  Belfast  by  the  way  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  s( 
i;  I ,                         his  school  accounts,  he  suffered  a  relapse,  and  was  x 

!  laid  up.      The  intelligence  of  these  facts  alarm  in 
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family,  iMr.  Tlieodorel  Clarke,  his  second  son.  set  out 
tu  join  liim.  and  liring  liim  Lome  :  but,  in  ihe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leamington,  the  coach  upon  which  he  lode 
wai  overturned,  and  he  so  much  injured  by  the  fall  as 
Lo  be  prevented  from  proceeding.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the 
uieau  time,  recovered  bo  far  as  to  be  able  to  visit  Poit- 
Kutli,  nhere  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  chapel  and  school-room,  for  which  he  had 
formerly  obtained  ground  from  Lord  Mark   Kerr. 

In  the  course  of  his  Journal  of  tliis  visit,  we  meet  with 
the  fallowing  opinion  on  a  subject,  now  much  canvassed, 
namely,  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  into  Ireland : — 
"  The  moral  poor  of  Ireland  are  not  vitiated  by  a  iH)or- 
house  education,  but  feel  that  spirit  of  independence 
which  renders  them  superior  to  the  servile  spirit  of  those 
who  are  taught  to  live  on  begging,  or  on  legal  and  sys- 
tematic churity.  Tliis  has  been  the  case  with  England, 
by  tlie  operation  of  the  ]i00T-laws.  The  noble  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  yeomanry  is  degraded,  and  nearly 
extinct;  and,  when  Ireland  gets  the  poor  laws  with  which 
it  is  now  ihrealeneil,  the  present  rising  sun  of  its  pros- 
perity will  sink  below  the  horizon,  to  rise  no  more  for 
ever. '  The  (jueslion  h,  could  not  a  system  of  poor  laws 
be  introduced,  which  should  be  free,  and  kept  free,  from 
those  abuses  which  have  made  llie  English  system  a 
millstone  round  the  nation's  neck  ? 

It  has  Iwcii  thought  that  manufjctures  tended  to  pro- 
duce crime.  Dr.  Clarke  reasoned  differently  on  this 
subject  : — "  For  want  of  manufactures,''  he  observes, 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  dated  Colerainc,  June  \5, 
183*2,  "  the  streets  and  the  country  arc  full  of  boys  and 
girls,  from  nine  or  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
^c,  only  half-clothed,  having  nothing  to  do,  and  not 
desiring  to  do  any  thing.  Manufactures  are  a  blessing, 
independently  of  the  means,  the  support  of  life,  which 
they  produce.  The  discipline  and  oraer  which  they  ia- 
.  Uoduce,  are  unnoticed  restraints  on  immorality  and 
""C€  :  and  oh  l  *  order  is  heaven's  first  law.'  Vou  can- 
It  conceive  how  ruinous  the  want  appears  in  all  tilings 
which  its  inlluence  reaches.  I  think  how  much  I 
t.     Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  should  have  read 
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KlUe,  ftod  wriUen  ten.     Time  irsukl  have  bui^  ittif 
BB  nw ;  and  yet  I  ihould  doi  have  had  «m>ugk  oC  HAr 
■nj  purpOB^  of  life."     Hf  wm  a  living  coaittot 
liw  own  princjplra  ;  for  the  l0f«  of  Ofder  wa»  lia  rrilf 
pBHion. 

Un  the  1  'ixh  ot  Jnne.  M  ncovcd  intelliffence  of  At 
kccidenl  ibat  prcveoted  his  son  from  reacbJDg  Irelarf: 
but,  b;  sonw  neglect,  the  oKtetii  of  th«  injary  sojuiMl 
wan  not  mentioned.  The  uncertainly  in  trkicii  thi 
umitsion  led  him,  ngitaled  hts  mrnd,  as  tnayb«p» 
ceived  Trom  the  following  entry  in  hie  journal ; — ••  jimi 
Bins  I  and  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  thi«  evil;  ht, 
nnfit  as  I  am  to  undertake  thb  journeT  and  Town  I 
will  set  off  for  Belfast,  and  take  the  lirst  vessel  ifa«f«(R 
England.  Oh,  may  God,  in  his  meicy,  iitterpooeialUl 
behalf!  Spare  the  life  of  my  sod  !  and  ^ve  mc  tuogfr 
for  the  journey  and  voyage  before  iiie  1  Ofa,  what  • 
providence  is  this  !  May  God  work  in  hi»  ntervj,  nd 
silence  any  irre^lsr  feelings  or  compbints  in  my  soall 
Show  me,  show  me,  O  God,  the  way  that  I  sIkhiM  lakt! 
Oh  I  let  me  not  be  laid  up  again,  either  by  aea  or  bi 
land  !"  Accordingly,  he  hastened  his  departure,  us 
arrived  at  Wn  friend  Mr.  Forshaw's,  near  Liverpool,  W 
the  ^3nd  of  June.  Here  the  compl.iinl  in  his  foot  i» 
turned  with  new  force,  and,  for  several  da^,  pieventvl 
him  from  stirring.  While  here,  he  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Jabez  Bunting,  who,  he  states,  "  wished  to  persuade 
Be  to  stop  tor  tlie  approaching  Conference :  and,  io- 
deed,  in  reference  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  it  may  be  ne- 
cesHary,  as  i  can  get  the  promise  of  no  preacher  to  go 
over,  and  four  are  wanted.  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
oonversation  respecting  the  uneducated  stale  of  Iiduid. 
We  were  decidedly  agaiiist  the  Government  plan  of  leav- 
ing  the  Bible  out  of  the  schools,  which  is  proposed 
merely  lo  please  the  Roman  Catholics  :  to  it  in  no  form 
shall  1  ever  agree :  there  shall  be  the  wbole  Bible  in  all 
the  schools  in  which  1  am  concerned,  f  believe  Govern* 
meni  are  sincere :  but  they  are  greatly  deceived."  This 
is  a  question  on  which  good  men  of  various  sects  have 
differed  among  themselves;  and  on  which,  more  mwt,; 
derful  by  far,  the  editor  of  the  Weileyaa-MelA, 
Magazine  ventured  to  differ  from  Mr.  Jabei  Bunlii 
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^^t  Dr.  Clarke  was  too  solicitous  to  see  ihe  TariouR  mem- 
^^pers  of  his  family,  particularly  his  second  son,  to  yield 
^Bb  Mr.  Bunting's  wish;  and,  accordingly,  aa  soon  as 
^Bewas  able,  Iw  proceeded  to  hi*  otrn  home.  "Thus," 
^^k  observes,  in  recording  his  arrival,  "  terminates  a  joar- 
^^m^  remarkable  for  affliction,  disappointment,  and  suf- 
,'  tisring.  My  soul,  hast  ihou  learned  any  good  lesson  ? 
Yes.  What  is  it?  It  is  this:  that  1  have  now  such 
eridences  o(  old  age  as  I  never  had  before  :  yet  I  bclietc 
niy  understand inf;  is  as  clear,  and  my  judgment  as 
sound,  as  ever !  But,  during  my  late  detention  and  suf- 
ferings, have  1  repined  against  God  or  his  providence  ? 
No :  I  was  only  disappointed,  and  1  endured  llie  morti- 
fication without  a  murmur.  The  cholera  was  before  me, 
behind  me,  round  about  me  ;  but  I  was  preserved  from 
all  dread.  I  trusted  in  the  sacriBcial  death  of  Jesus. 
No  trust  is  higher  ;  and  none  lower  can  answer  the  end  : 
therefore,  I  was  not  divided  between  two  opinions  nor  two 
creeds  !  I  feel  a  simple  heart :  and  the  prayers  of  my 
childhood  are  yet  precious  to  me;  and  the  simple  hymns 
which  I  sang  when  a  child,  I  sing  now  with  unction  and 
delight.'*  But.  though  Dr.  Clarke  was  prevented  from 
personally  inspecting  his  schools,  he  received  from  the 
respective  roasters  a  satisfactory  report  of  their  state  and 
progress.  With  most  of  them,  Sunday  schools  were  con- 
nected; and  several  braochciofleamingwere  taught  in  all 
of  them.  The  whole  number  of  children  under  instruc- 
tion was  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.  In  all,  the  Sacred 
Writings,  Bible  and  Testament,  were  fully  introduced; 
nor  had  (he  Catholics  made  the  slightest  objection  :  bat 
no  catechism  was  tau^t  in  the  schools,  the  Conference 
Catcchbm  being  learnt  at  home  with  the  consent  of  tkc 
parents,  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.* 
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a  igraetbly  to  the  pita  idgplnl  by  Dr. 
Clarke  binKlf.  Ta  Itiii  ptopoul.  the  M'luioatxj  Comuiiltc*  wiJl- 
in^lj  ttxedmi.    Tbey  biT«  amx  been  vinwd  bj  Mr.  Elijih  I[oa)(. 
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The  alteration  in  Dr.  Clarke's  mppmnoem  ^ 
marked  with  deep  solicitude  by  the  memben  of 


mily ;  and  he  himself  was  sensible  of  phjaical  jp 
ttoti.  To  one  of  his  daughters,  he  said,  '*  Seen 
strongs  roan  has  bowed  himself;  for  strong  he  we 
it  is  God  who  has  brought  down,  and  he  can  ra 
He  still  owns  the  word  which  1  preach.  He  stU 
tinues  my  influence  among  the  people ;  and  heni 
plain  he  has  yet  other  work  for  me  to  do.  I  hav« 
fallen  out  with  life ;  but  I  have  oflen  fallen  out  wil 
self,  because  I  have  not  spent  it  better.  To  remed 
(  I  should  be  glad,  with  my  present  knowledge  ai 

' }  pericncc,  to  live  life  over  again.     I  do  not  admi 

i  thought  that 

'  Life  does  little  more  supply 

Than  just  to  look  about  as  aad  to  die.^ 

i|  I  Tliis  sentiment,  practically  regarded,  would  be  the 

of  tlie  sluggard  and  the  coward.  No,  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  much  to  be  learnt,  and  mud 
suffered  :  we  sliould  live,  in  time,  in  reference  to  eU 
This  I  know,  God's  mercy  has  had  a  ^reat  deal  to 
bring  us  tiius  far.  It  will  have  more  to  do  to  bring 
I   j :  the  vcr^e  of  the  eternal  world  ;  and  it  will  have  m 

all  to  do  to  bring  us  to  glory !"     On  his  daugh 

marking,  '*  Father,  1  wish  you  would  again  prea 

f'  you  did  some  years  ago  al  the  Cily-road,  on  the  si 

of  the  vision  of  Ncbueliudnezzar,as  interpreted  by  1 
i  31—35:*'  Dr.  Clarke  replied,  **  I  have  note^ 
note  of  that  sermon  ;  but  I  well  remember  preachi 
She  asked,  '*  How  it  was  possible  for  him  to  get  thi 
such  n  sermon,  without  the  slightest  note  for  date  < 
riods  of  empires,  or  for  their  geographic  situation  V* 
replied,  '*  I  had  the  whole  before  me  as  clear  as  the  i 
i  .i!  day.    I  felt  as  if  I  was  standing  on  the  world,  not 

'  j '(  It  was  all  spread  before  the  eye  of  my  mind  :  I  saw  i 

i.j  and  therefore  I  could  describe  it  all."     On  its  being 

*  ^  joined,  *'  Then  I  should  imagine,  father,  by  the  p 

.4  of  your  description,  that  you  saw  also  '  the  stone  cu 

.;  without  hands,* "   he  answered  with  energy,  *•  Yt 

'J   \  felt,  while  I  was  dwelling  on  the  power  of  God,  an 


m  mercy  n»  revtuleil  in  Christ  Tur  llie  saWation  of  man, 
feif  1  was  taking  bold  of  the  pillars  or  eternity;  and 
n  tbcm  I  hung  the  truth  or  Uod,  which  never  can  be 
baleen,  unil  his  mercy,  which  it  declared,  and  which  con 
never  know  an  end,"  Thuie  who  heard  the  discourse 
alluded  to,  will  remember  the  uncommon  power  and 
energy  of  spirit  and  mind  which  it  displayed.  It  oc- 
cupied nearly  two  hours  in  the  delivery;  and,  during  the 
whole  lime,  his  energy  remained  unabated. 

DiM.-Dursing  genertdly.  Dr.  Clarke  remarked  : — "God 
requires  us  to  do  justly.  This,  lis  ii  refers  to  affairs  of 
husineijs,  means,  g;ive  proper  weight :  that  is,  let  your 
balance  be  perfectly  even  :  do  not  give  too  much,  or  you 
arc  unjust  to  yourself:  nor  the  least  too  little,  or  you 
are  unjust  to  your  neighbour.  As  to  liberality  In  busi- 
ness, there  is  no  such  thing  required." 

Oo  the  same  occasion,  addressing  Mrs.  Clarke,  he 
mid,  "  I  think  1  ttiall  be  obliged  to  go  to  Liverpool  to 
the  Conference."  To  this  she  objected,  saying,  "  While 
you  had  the  power,  you  know  I  never  selfishly  withheld 
you  ;  but,  in  your  present  state  of  health,  indeed  you 
must  not  leave  home."  To  this  aHectionate  expostu- 
lation. Dr.  Clarke  answered,  "  1  know  you  never  grudged 
me  in  my  duty  and  work  :  and  I  think,  with  you,  that 
1  am  scarcely  fit  to  go.  But  I  have  duties  to  perform  in 
reference  to  Shetland  and  the  Irish  schools ;  and,  be- 
side*, I  earnestly  wish  lo  leave  my  testimoay  for  God 
and  Methodism  once  more  in  the  midst  of  my  brethren." 
Agreeably  to  this  intention,  to  which  he  adhered,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Bunting  had  recom- 
mended it  for  the  sake  of  getting  proper  preachers  ap- 
■Minted  for  Shetlaud,  on  the  19th  of  Julv,  Dr.  Clarke 

_  left  HuydoD-hall,  on  his  way  to  Liverpool. 

Previously  to  setting  off*  for  Liverpool,  he  observed  to 

Ikia  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Thurston,  of  London,  that  he 

■Wust  go  to  the  Conference,  to  make  them  lake  off  his 
nie  as  supernumerary.  It  would  seem  that  the  busi- 
es of  the  Conference  did  not  open  in  a  manner  sa- 
ictory  to  Dr.  Clarke ;  for,  on  the  first  dav  of  its 
rittiDgs.lie  ii  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  am  the  i'alher  of 

(the  Conference,  and  you  cannot  help  yourselves."     lu 
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g  Ihese  remukabte  words  are  lo  be  n- 
terprettKl,  wc  have  not  the  means  of  deciiling.  Jt  sta 
obferved,  howtfver,  that  Mr.  James  Wood  tlien  htM 
the  nation  which  entitles  the  holder,  to  ht  stvM.  ir> 
conmon  parlance,  "  the  father"  of  nny  ^iven  body  tl 
men.  i'or  the  ickI,  the  inference  is  plain,  that  Dr.  CMt 
wu  not  well  pleased  with  his  brelhreji.  It  it  cettaii, 
however,  that,  as  the  husiness  of  the  ConfereDM  ]»■ 
ceeded,  he  came  to  a  better  understanding  with  un< 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  one  of  the  sub-secrctarv's  am- 
l«nt«,  declares,  thai  he  continued  to  atli>n<1  'the  Con- 
lerence  longer,  and  entered  more  fidly  into  iho  bamDOi, 
than  lie  lind  been  known  to  do  for  many  yeari  pait 
"  He  was,"  adds  this  gentleman,  "  in  a  fine  spirit!  He 
•eereed  lo  have  been  sent  among  us,  breathing  ftMk 
thai  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  which  dtrelt  so  r^ly  in 
hli  soul,  lo  enforce  upon  us  (and,  as  now  appears,  will) 
kit  dying  voice)  the  last  exhortation  oftl>e  AposUa  Joim, 
'  Love  one  another.' "  Mr.  Anderson  alludes  to  ibe 
last  sermon  that  Dr.  Clarke  preached  before  the  nsem' 
bly  of  his  brethren.  It  was  deltrenHl  on  the  .'Sih  of  Au- 
gust, 1833,  and  appears  to  have  Mutde  a  deep  nnd  pt- 
cnliar  impression  upon  the  hearers.  Tlie  test  was  Acu 
iii.  19.  Mr.  Enlwisle  has  thus  described  this  memo^ 
r»Ue  occasion  : — "  Having,  in  his  best  myle,  iireached 
his  favourite  doctrines  of  repentance,  fnith  in  Christ,  the 
knowledg^eof  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins,  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirits,  thai  we  arc  ihechil- 
dwn  of  God,  heirs  of  God,  and  joinl-lieirs  wiih  Cbriti  r 
he  gave  an  accounlnf  his  own  conversion,  his  convictions 
of  sin,  his  obtuining  pardoning  mercy,  and  his  pmm 
eDJoyment  of  God  in  Christ.  Many  of  the  congtv^a- 
tion  were  deeply  affected,  and  many  thought  at  the  time 
theyshonldhearhimnomore."  Dr.  Clarke  himself  hod 
B  presentiment  of  his  approaching  dissolutic^n.  On  the 
11th  of  July,  Mr.  Enlwisle  had  received  a  totter  fivm 
him,  in  which,  after  announcing  hii  intention  logo  to 
the  ensuing  Conference,  he  said,  "  I  have  several  things 
I  lliink  of  great  importance  to  the  Connexion,  to  lay 
before  the  brethren  ;  aiid,  possibly,  I  may  never  have 
another  opportunity.     I  think  few  should  go  to  " 
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pool :  a  God  not  wtll-pieased  with  the  people,  and  the 
Cholera,  are  there." 

This  pestilent  dioease  was  then  raging  in  Liverpool 
and  its  vicinity ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  heard  of  the  Gudden 
Ueath  or  several  persons  whom  he  knew,  and  who  had 
rallon  victims  to  the  awful  scourge.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  excited  any  apprehension  in  his  mind. 
"  I  am  apparently  comC)"  he  says,  "  into  the  very  Jaws 
of  tite  cholera ;"  aod  again,  "  I  am  come  almost  into  the 
fangs  of  thin  ruthless  disorder."  But  he  adds,  immedi- 
ately, "  I  feel  no  alarm  :  tobeover-uilicilous,  would  an- 
swer no  good  end."  Before  this  period,  we  find  liim 
making  several  allusions  to  lUis  subject,  none  of  which, 
however,  betrays  personal  alarm.  In  the  letter  m  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  death  of  his  benevolent  friend, 
Mr.  Scott,  is  this  striking  sentence : — "  We  hear  that  the 
cholera  has  got  to  London.  Wherever  it  may  be,  there  ia 
God  :  and,  perhaps,  both  you  and  1  are  immortal  till  our 
work  is  done."  In  that  part  of  his  journal  which  was 
written  while  he  whs  laid  up  witli  the  complaint  in  his 
foot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ljverpoo),  it  is  stated, 
"The  news  from  Liverpool  is  very  dismal.  Cholera  cases 
are  increasing ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  afraid  to  go  out 
of  their  houses,  for  fear  of  catching  the  disorder.  I  have 
not  aCcenglli  to  fly  from  the  plague  :  I  resign  myself  to 
the  Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  he  can  keep  me  from 
the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  as  well  as  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day."  And  in  the 
midst  of  his  reflections,  subsequently  to  his  arrival  at  his 
own  house,  he  observes,  as  we  have  seen,  '■  The  cholera 
was  before  me,  behind  me,  round  about  me ;  but  1  was 
preserved  from  all  dread.  I  trusted  in  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Jesus."  From  all  which,  It  is  apparent,  that 
he  lived  in  the  same  spirit  with  Job.  when  he  said,  "  All 
the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  1  wait,  till  my  change 

The  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Clarke  gives  an  account 
of  hor  husband's  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
Conference :  — "  i  have  been  very  poorly,  and  yesterday 
was  so  ill  that  Mr.  Comer  would  call  in  Mr.  Surgeon 

Ucnsman.    A  distressing  cough  obli^d  me  to  leave  the 
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Conference,  and  take  to  my  room  at  mn  early  hoar*  Ifalp 

withstanding  my  state  was  pretty  well  known  10  dtt 
brethren,  they  took  the  advantage  of  my  abaence,  to 
come  to  a  vote  thnt  I  should  preach  before  the  Coider- 
ence,  in  place  of  the  ex-President.'  This  was  paned 
unanimously ;  and  the  President,  ex-President,  and  Mi; 
Bunting,  came  to  Mr.  Comer's  to  announce  it  to  ac 
I  refused,  saying,  that,  conscientiously,  I  was  not  abki 
This  morning  they  got  the  vote  repeated :  and,  the  ¥»• 
sident  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  revisal  of  the  statioss, 
I  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  continued  in  it  till  the 
sittings  closed."  It  is  evident  that  the  intention  of  Us 
brethren  was  to  do  him  honour,  and  make  him,  to 
his  own  phrase,  "  pocket  and  seal  up  his  causes  of 

glaint."  He  yielded  to  the  vote  of  Conference,  and,  as 
e  states,  *'A  glorious  time  it  was :  many  of  the  pceachen 
appeared  greatly  affected."  The  manner  in  whicb  be 
gave  in  his  charge  concerning  Zetland,  was  very  striking. 
Many  thought  it  would  be  his  last  appearance  at  Cob- 
fercnee  ;  and  he  intimated  that  such  was  his  own  impres- 
sion. 

Though  Dr.  Clarke  went  to  Liverpool  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  gottinp:  his  name  taken  off  the  Minutes 
as  a  supernumerary,  either  he  desisted  from  the  attempt 
or  did  not  succeed  :  for  he  was  finally  set  down  in  that 
capacity  for  Windsor,  the  circuit  in  which  he  resided. 
As  some  atonement,  however,  for  the  violence  which  had 
been  done  to  his  feelings  by  the  appointment  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  was  persisted  in  notwithstanding 
his  remonstrances,  and  also  to  reconcile  him  to  the  simi- 
lar appointment  of  the  year  then  present,  it  was  added, 
*'  N.  B.  Though  Dr.  Clarke  is  set  down  Supernumerary 
for  Windsor,  he  is  not  bound  to  that  circuit,  but  is 
most  respectfully  and  affectionately  requested  to  visit  all 
parts  of  our  Connexion,  and  labour  according  to  his 
strength  and  convenience." 

On  the  4th  of  August,  he  sent  an  early  copy  of  the 
Stations  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Thurston,  when,  alluding 
to  his  new  appointment,  he  wrote,  '*Thc  Conference  is 
g^at  and    glorious,    has  done  its  work  almost,   and 
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cannot  exist  l/eyond  Monday.  Sec  what  &  roviD);  com- 
luiasion  (hey  havt^  given  me  !" 

Having  proraiKd  to  anist  his  youngest  son,  who  <ras 
curate  to  the  (apparently  non-resident)  vicar  of  Frome, 
ju  the  furniation  of  au  association  which  he  had  pro- 
jected fur  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  that 
extensive  parish,  Dr.  Claike  left  Liverpool  for  Worcester, 
where  he  rested  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Rowley,  concerning  whom,  aud  his  family,  he  writes 
that  they  had  "  the  cholera  within  a  few  doors  of  tbem," 
and  proceeded  (hence  to  Frome  on  the  following  day. 
fu  the  letter  in  which  he  described  his  motioag  to  Mrs. 
Clarke,  icisiiated,  "  Tliis  constant  travelling  and  labour, 
confinement  in  tlie  Conference.  &c.,  greatly  fatigue  me  ; 
and  almost  every  day  I  am  expecting  to  be  knocked  up. 
Never  wag  my  mind  more  vigorous,  and  never  my  Ixxiy 
3o  near  sinking." 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke  baa  given  tlie  following  in- 
teresting Bccuujit  of  this  meeting  with  his  venerable 
father  : — "  About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
Slh,  much  earlier  than  I  had  reason  to  expect  my  father, 
I  was  passing  through  the  hall,  when  1  saw  the  well- 
known  blue  travelling-bag  resting  against  the  wall ;  and, 
filled  with  unexpected  joy,  1  went  to  the  dining-room 
which  he  had  entered  just  before  me.  'The old  roan, 
you  see.  Joseph,  is  come,'  said  he,  with  his  usual  tone 
of  kindness,  as  hi:  placed  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and 
kiued  me  :  '  though  battered  and  tossed  about,  he  has 
still  strength  to  come  at  the  call  of  his  son."  He  sat 
down  for  a  few  minutes,  while  t  took  off  his  gai(ers  ;  and 
then,  as  was  his  frequent  custom,  he  began  to  walk 
slowly,  diagonally  across  the  room,  asking  various  ques- 
tions about  myself  and  family,  and  talking  of  the  occur- 
rences and  company  he  had  met  with  on  the  road  from 
Cheshire.  It  was  then  that  I  observed  a  very  marked 
difference  in  his  appearance.  His  cheeks  had  fallen  in  ; 
and  he  was  considerably  thinner  than  when  I  had  last 
seen  him.  His  step  was  slow  and  heav^,  with  small 
remains  of  that  elastic  firmness  for  which  bis  walking  was 
always  letoarkable ;  and  I  he  muscles  of  his  leg»  had 


evidenlly  much  shrunk — a  sign  of  old  aee,  wbicli 
■traight  and  well-proportioned  limba  bad  oevtr  ba 
iriiown.  Hii  uecL  also  wa>  apparently  shorter ;  and, 
sides  these  symptomi  of  decay,  which  1  never  1^ 
moment  supposed  to  be  other  than  the  meni  etTect 
recent  illoesB,  when  walking;  out  with  me  there  was  a 
dependence  on  my  arm  and  on  bis  staH"  than  bad  < 
been  usual  with  bim.  All  these  thin§:s  paiatid  and  i 
tresied  me,  but  did  not  strike  me  at  being  the  precnn 
of  his  final  removal.  Indeed,  1  never  thought  of 
father's  death  with  any  distinctnesg  of  feeling.  Like 
end  of  the  world,  1  knew  both  events  would  someC 
happen  ;  but  so  indefinitely  distant  did  each  seem,  I 
neither  possessed  power  to  alarm.  I  could  not  lea 
to  my  mind  the  lasting  silence  of  that  ever  kind,  i 
cheerful,  and  instructive  voice.  '  Why  should  sih 
man  die  ?'  was  my  constant  feeling.  His  work  is 
finished,  his  mental  powers  aie  brig;hter  and  clearer  IJ 
ever,  his  will  is  as  active  towards  the  good  of  olben 
in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  and  his  bodily  powec* 
only  a  liltle  temporarily  weakened.  Then  '  why  alia 
such  a  man  die  ?'  In  the  al^moon,  the  plan  of 
intended  Society  was  laid  before  him.  He  entered 
much  length  in[o  its  object,  and  appeared  porticuli 
gnitilied  at  the  extensive  and  influential  support  whid 
had  obtained.  During  the  course  of  bis  convemti 
it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the  depth  of  intci 
which  he  felt.  His  tone  of  voice,  manner  of  acli 
strength  of  expression,  all  showed  that  what  he  said  i 
did  were  the  results  of  feeling  and  consideration.  Notli 
dropped,  as  it  were,  casually  from  bim.  Tliis  obsemi 
applies  to  every  moment  during  his  stay  with  me,  ani 
every  subject,  however  trifling,  of  which  mention 
made  :  constantly  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  even  i 
ful:  but  then,  there  was  mingled  with  them,  such  bl 
ness,  and  mildness,  and  holiness,  as  at  once  won  yoi 
affectionately  love  the  man  who  thus  fell  and  looked  I 
spoke.  A  touch  of  heaven  seemed  to  have  [lassed  uj 
all  his  feelings.  Tlie  individual  appeared  as  one  vriio  i 
not  preparing  to  be,  but  had  already  been,  beatified,  i 
joy  was  BO  pure,  his  kindness  so  heartfelt,  his  piety 
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I  ittannerB  and  voice  so  expressive  of  iawkni 
peioe.  Hbnjt  times,  wbik  we  stayed  together,  wbs  1 
eompeUed  to  give  way  to  the  emotioas  ot'  mv  heart,  in 
the  meoMl  eHclamation, '  Thou  God  of  love,  I  bleis  thee 
for  my  father !' 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  public  meeLing,  the  Qlh," 
continues  Mr.  Clarke,  "  he  rose  as  usual,  at  about  five 
o'clock  :  and,  though  he  had  passed  a  bad  night,  he  was 
evidently  better  than  ou  the  preceding  day,  and  com- 
plained of  nothing  but  a  slight  tendency  to  dryness  of 
mouth,  an  affection  which   sometimes  very  seriously 
inconvenienced  him,  which, he  Irustt^,  would  pass  away. 
It  fortunately  did.     On  the  platrorm,  where  many,  both 
speakers  and  hearers,  were  assembled,  he  sought  out 
and  secured  his  usual  situation, — a  place  fiir  back,  behind 
the  front  ranks,  where  he  could  remain  unobserved  by 
any  one.    It  is  not  my  design,  even  were  il  in  my  power, 
to  record  the  speech  which  he  made  on  the  above  occa- 
sion.   The  effect  produced  by  it  was  surprisingly  great. 
Noue  seemed  to  listen  to  him  aa  to  a  stranger,  but  as  to 
one  with  whose  moral  worth  they  were  well  acquainted, 
and  whose  ioteilectaal  dignity  Ibey  reverenced.     While 
detailing  the  rise  of  tiie  Stranger's  Friend  Society,  nnder 
hia  own  directtoas.  in  the  city  of  Dubliu,  be  accounted 
for  hit  feelbg  in  favour  of  active  Christianity  much  in 
the  following  manner : — '  When  I  came  forth,  my  Lord,' 
the  Maiquis  of  Bath  was  in  the  chair,  '  among  my  fel- 
lows, as  a  public  minister,  I  felt  the  importance  of  not 
making  any  man  my  model,  aiid  not  taking  sny  peculiar 
creed  as  the  standard  of  my  faith.     As  I  was  to  explain 
■*»nd  enforce  Scripture  on  my  own  responsibility,  /  re- 
ytolved  that  all  shonld  be  the  reiutt  of  ing  own  exavtina- 
f'tum.     But  there  was  a  necessity  that  all  should  be  re- 
l  tfoced  to  some  kind  of  creed  ;  that  it  should  not  be  a 
I  .Mattered  host  of  unconnected  thoughts,  but  a  combined 
VwkI  itTefnigably  deduced  aeries  of  incontrovertible  doc- 
■4nne,  agreeing  with  tmth  and  htled  for  use.  This  com- 
Lpelled  me  to  amnge  my  particulars  into  genersls,  to 
uoncentrate  my  forces,  and  call  in  my  siragglers:  nor 
Ldid  I  ever  cease  ihua  to  condense  my  creed,  till  I  had 
f  reduced  its  Bcverel  parts  under  the  two  grand  hea 
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?  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.     Here  I  ibiiiid  thi 

,  !  had  a  rule  to  which  I  could  refer  all  my  oonoeptioH 

the  great  and  holy  God,  and  all  my  endeavoan  for 
welfare  of  mankind.    It  was  a  creed  of  practioe  and 

'  of  theory,  capable  of  being  drawn  into  use  mt  a  i 

ment's  notice;  and,  under  the  influence  of  thai  el 

r  creed,  Love  to  God  and   love  to  miuiy  I  began  Ci 

society,  in  a  great  measure  similar  to  this,  the  w 
known,  far-spread,  and  long-tried  Stranger's  Fri 
Society.'    Alluding  to  the  pleasure  which  he  fdt 

y  seeing  at  the  meeting,  as  the  Society's  active  support 

[-  the  heads  of  the  Church,  with  many  of  its  clergy, 

spoke  with  much  strength  and  emphasis  of  his  reg 
for  the  Church ;  and,  turning  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  i 
Wells,*  who  had  spoken  before  him,  he  said,  '  Hie  Cha 
which  I  so  highly  reverence,  and  which,  I  pray  to  G 
its  head,  may  enjoy  an  endless  prosperi^  and  a  stfll 
creasing  purity/  Speaking  of  the  various  grades 
society  which  were  united  as  the  officers  and  support 
of  the  institution,  he  said,  <  In  your  Lordship,  and  y< 
noble  and  Right  Reverend  supporters,  the  Earl  of  Co 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  I  behold  the  rep 
sentativesof  the  highest  ranks  in  the  land,  peers  spiriti 
and  temporal.  I  am  told  that  there  are  present  h( 
Members  of  Parliament.  Clergy  and  gentry,  and 
grddes,  have  united  and  come  forward  as  the  poor  ma 
friends,  and  as  officers  of  this  Society.  It  is  a  grate 
sight.  Thus  also  it  is  even  with  the  economy  of  heave 
since,  concerning  it,  we  hear  of  thrones,  and  doniinioi 


•  At  the  first  anniversary,  or  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  I 

prelate  thus  alhidcd  to  Dr.  Claike  : — '*  i  cannot  avoid  saying  thi 

am  tills  day  reminded  of  the  words  of  an  excellent  person  (Dr.  Ad 

Clarke),  now  no  mure,  who  was  present  at  the  formation  of  1 

Society.    The  words  he  made  use  ot  wcie  to  the  effect,  tliat,  as  m 

hi  of  us  knew  how  soon  we  might  be  called  to  our  account,  it  was  < 

'4  duty  to  hasten  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power,  by  admiaistenDs 

*;     ^  the  wants  of  those  whom  wo  had  the  means  of  relieving.     T 

^  j  excellent  perstm  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  his  account.     I  I 

1 1  known  him  long,  and  /  believe  a  better  man  never  liied.    The  word 

.  have  mentioned  sunk  deep  into  my  mind  ;  and  I  am  ha|>py  to  raca 

{  tuUtc  so  excellent  an  admonition  on  this  occasion." 

I 
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and  priiicipalilics,  and  powera :  Tor  orderly  government 
(eems  to  be  well-pleasing  to  God  :  and  what  other  de- 
pees  may  be  required  lo  consiitnce  the  harmony  of  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  I  know  not;  but — I  shall  soon  be 
there,  anil  then  I  shall  know  the  whole  1'  Though  my 
father  spoke  long  (yet  who  felt  it  so  ? ),  and  the  wealber 
was  oppressively  hot,  he  did  not  seem  much  exhausted 
by  the  exertion ;  but,  at  the  cooclusion  of  the  meeting, 
walked  down  to  my  house,  where  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
and  Ihe  Bishop  of  Buth  and  Wells,  with  maoy  others, 
bad  already  arrived,  lu  partake  of  some  refreshment; 
and  be  pleasantly  met  the  buntourous  address  of  the 
Bishop  on  his  entrance,  ■  Dr.  Clarke,  come  forward 
here  :  many  good  things  have  come  out  of  your  mouth 
to-day,  Ut  me  help  to  put  some  of  our  good  things  into 
it  in  reluni.'  During  tlie  whole  of  the  aflerooon  and 
evening,  he  spoke  with  unmixed  pleasure  of  his  satis- 
faciion  ;  and,  at  our  evening  family  devotions,  he  prayed 
most  fervently  and  individually  for  ita  welfare,  and  for  a 
blesiine  upon  all  who  conducted  or  were  engaged  with 
it !  and  Inis  was  a  petition  which  he  never  ceased  to 
put  up  while  he  stayed,  when  the  family  was  gathered 
together  morning  and  evening." 

To  this  account  of  the  meeting  it  cannot  be  super- 
fluous to  add  thcfollowing  extract  from  aletier,  in  which 
he  gave  his  friend  Mrs.  Comer,  of  Liverpool,  whose  house 
he  describes  as  "  one  of  those  few  places,  out  of  his 
own  family,  which  he  could  call  homes,  and  in  which  he 
could  feel  at  home,"  an  account  of  bis  journey  from 
Liverpool  to  Frome,  und  also  of  the  meeting  above 
described.    It  is  highly  characleristic : — "  When  I  came 
forwaid,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  old  grey  head;  and 
I  was  looked  at  as  if  I  had  been  some  strange  nonde- 
L«^pt  animal  which  had  been  often  spoken  of,  but  never 
rbefore  seen  !  For  a  few  seconds.  I  stood  the  silent  object 
l^of  general  attention,  after  having  made  my  humble  bow 
^'fo  each  of  the  constituted  autbnrities, — the  Marquis, 
I  Earl,  and  the  Bishop :  and  then  the  assembly,  ta 
I  -Masie.     Having  broke  silence,  I  addressed  the  I^Iarquis. 
I  juid  humbly  begged  leave  to  ask  fur  what  purpose  !  was 
1  'Oalled  before  his  Lordship,  bavin';  nothing  to  ask,  no- 
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I, nothing  to  recommenil,  cither  fhnaprimit 
ir  written  document;  not  ervo  areaoivtige 
ve  as  a  peg  to  haag  a  speech  oo.  I  ipob 
(bn  filMUBiidy :  and  in  a  moment  it  was  percnved  llM 
ifae  Secretary  had  neglected  to  send  tne  the  iwoliitiM 
that  1  was  to  btiog  before  the  meeting'.  TI10  |3JeMMl 
manner  in  which  i  treated  my  own  e mba rrmiim at, li^jti 
the  fancy  of  all ;  and  1  had  a  general  cbeer.  The  MW- 
lution  was  banded  along  the  platform;  and,  when  ktaaK 
to  my  hand,  I  read  il  aloud.  It  treated  of  tbe  viailcn; 
and  its  chief  obiect  was  the  collection,  whit^  was  to  be 
made  at  tlie  end  of  the  meeting.  When  I  cams  to  tbt 
visitors,  1  strongly  recommended  that  fcmaJea  ahonld  be 
employed ;  and.  ui  doing  this,  mentioned  the  caw  wbtR 
a  number  of  men  had  been  sent  into  a  particular  distria, 
of  which  they  could  make  iiule  or  nothing  ;  and  vbeo, 
after  several  trials,  it  was  still  unproductive,  at  tlw  su^ 
gestion  of  a  friend,  a  number  of  womui  were  sent  10  llie 
same  ground,  who  lalxiuted  faithfully  and  to  good  effect : 
and,  when  an  inquiry  was  made  and  a  balance  Hraeli, 
it  was  found  that  one  woman  was  equal  to  seven  mea 
and  a  half!  Here  the  emotion  was  intense,  and  titt 
effect  general.  The  Marcjuis  laughed  downright,  liid 
the  Bishop  smiled  aloud,  and  the  Earl  joined  as  heartily 
as  the  rest.  The  eycsof  the  ladies  sparkled  like  diamoodt: 
and  even  the  face  of  thick-lipped,  moping  mclancbi^ 
was  gathered  into  a  smile,  ana  laughed  ere  it  was  aware ; 
and  cheers  proceeded  from  nil  (juarlen.  Finding  that  I 
had  got  the  key  of  their  hearts,  and  the  strings  of  their 
purses,  I  announced  the  collection.  Tlie  Counten  of 
Cork,  ibe  Bishop's  grand -daughter,  and  some  otfaff 
ladies,  took  the  plulcs,  and  received  the  contributiou ; 
and  the  elFecl  wan  such,  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  ap- 
peared at  Frome  ;  for  ihe  collectiou  amounted  Co  tJoW 
£160." 

Tbe  society  which  Dr.  Clarke's  youngest  son  was  ia- 
strtimentnl  in  forming,  differed  from  the  geoeratityof 
similar  societies  fonned  by  Churchmen.  It  '*  koaw 
nothing,"  as  we  learn  from  the  prospectus,  "  of  sect  Or 
party :''  and  the  whole  of  its  excellent  rules  c< 
with  this  Grsl  great  principle. 
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But  ft  speech  at  the  inatitulion  of  his  son'fi 
w&s  not  the  only  assistance  which  Dr.  Clarke  n 
Od  the  rollowing  Sabbatli,  he  preached  a  sermoa  in 
its  behalf,  in  the  Wesley  an- Methodist  chapel  of  Frame. 
In  the  aroguQt  of  the  collection  at  the  meeting,  £160, 
it  had  been  seen  what  were  the  doings  and  feelings  of 
the  great.  "  It  was  reserved  for  rae,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
"  to  witness  the  effects  of  the  same  prmciple  among 
the  poor.  The  collection,  though  apparently  small,  was 
noble.  Now,  look  bow  £15  was  contributed  by  the 
poor."  He  then  shows,  that  the  collection  consisted  of 
one  half-sovereign,  eleven  half-crowns,  ninety-one  shil- 
lings, two  hundred  and  four  sixpences,  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  pence,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
half-pence,  and  one  farthing." 

To  this  may  be  added  his  son's  account  of  the  collec- 
tion : — "  It  was  more  than  four-fold  what  was  accus- 
tomed tt)  be  raised  fur  their  most  popular  charities.  A 
strong  man  was  obliged  to  be  sent  to  bring  it  down  :  for 
it  was  mositly  in  half-pence  1  When  I  was  counting  it, 
tlicre  WB«  found  a  lartJting,  which  my  father  put  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket  with  these  words,  '  Zeal  can  always 
find  means  of  doing  something.  I  will  purchase  from 
the  collection  this  proof  of  it ;'  which  was  handed  to 
him,  on  his  giving  tbe  sbiihng  that  was  deficient  in  the 
specified  amount  of  the  collection.  This  farthing  was 
found  in  his  pocket  ader  his  death,  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  a  paper  containing  ita  history." 

In  the  courseof  his  sermon,  he  observed,"  Filly  years 
have  now  passed  since  I  first  came  to  this  place,  preach- 
ing the  unsearchable  richesof  Christ.  Then,  your  preacher 
w&a  a  boy  in  years,  unskilled  iit  experience,  untaught  in 
I  Jwowled^:  but   not  wholly    unlearned   in   that  truth 

*  ch  maketh  wise  the  simple.  Since  that  lime,  I  have 
n  always  learning.  I  have  studied  my  own  heart;  and 
re  is  yet  work  there  to  be  done.     I  have  been  obaerv- 

g  the  ways,  and  striving  to  know  the  love,  of  God,  in 
.,  indeed,  a  height  to  attain,  a  depth  to  |>enettate, 
tbreadtli  to  understand,  which  increase  in  magnitude 
•  we  draw  nearer  to  the  fountain  of  light  and  glory. 
>w,    my  brethren,  I    come   again   before    you. 
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*  My  hairs  are  now  grey ;  yet  I   ackaowledga  it 

proudest  boast,  that  Adam  Clarke  is  still  a  learner 
feet  of  his  Master.**      In  a  subsequent  pert  of  tl 

'  course,  he  made  the  following  powerful  appeal  to  i 

ards : — *'  Is  there  here  a  drinking  husband,  aspen 
father  ?  Can  you  love  the  wife  of  your  bosom  ? 
have  sworn  before  the  altar  of  God  to  cherish  her  d 
all  the  trials  of  life.  She  is  the  mother  of  your  ch 
On  her  falls  all  the  burden  of  your  household  toil 
wearying  care  of  helpless  infancy.  And  yet,  thii 
this  mother,  you  can  leave  to  drink  her  cup  of 
lonely,  poor,  or  feeble,  while  you  spend  your  chil 
and  their  mother *s  means  of  life,  in  rioting  and  dr 
with  the  drunken.  Shame  on  you  !  Shame  on 
Hence  to  your  houses,  and  make  those  housei 
homes  !  where  love,  and  peace,  and  sobriety ,  am 
1  ncss,  flourish  ;  and  where  may  there  always  be  I 
husbands,  mothers,  and  children,  who  have  kej 
faith  as  becomes  the  disciples  of  Christ  Jesus  !" 

Alx>ut  ail  hour  before  Dr.  Clarke  left  his  sou*s  I 
to  preach  this  memorable  sermon,  one  Mr.  Hartfc 
Road,  called  to  see  him.  This  person  was  one  < 
fruits  of  the  Doctor's  early  ministry  in  the  Bradfor 
cult,  and  used  to  conduct  him  to  the  various  places 
he  preached.  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  his  interview 
this  worthy  man  is  as  follows  : — **  You  have  hean 
observes,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  "  of  my  prea 
at  Road  fifty  years  ago,  when  several  young  p< 
were  convinced  of  sin,  to  thirteen  of  whom  I  gave 
of  admission  next  mornin^^.  I  went  down.  The 
who  was  waituig,  was  quite  confounded,  and  di 
know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  behave  !  In  my  free  \ 
took  him  by  the  hand.  He  said,  '  What !  be  thij 
the  tidy  little  boy,  that,  fifty  years  agone,  mysell 
many  other  young  ones  went  all  about  the  coun 
see  and  hear ;  under  whom,  I  and  several  others 
convinced  of  sin,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  contir 
this  day  !* — *  Yes,  I  said,  this  is  the  form,  into  whic 
labour,  wear,  and  tear,  of  fifty  years,  have  thrown 
quondam  little  boy.'  I  then  briefly  related  the  cii 
stances  of  Uiat  night,  and  some  of  the  following  < 
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&c,  1  uked  how  many  were  ttill  alive  or  those  whom 
I  then  admilled  ?  He  said,  'Tea  were  dead  Ion; 
ago:  but  himself,  Lucas,  and  MisR  Perkinn,  now  Mre. 
Vhiitaker,  remaiued,  and  that  the  good  had  gone  on 
flnd  incrcQud  from  that  day  to  this.'  Nota  bene."  adds 
Dr.  CInrke,  remembering  the  passage  which  was  im- 
pressed iipOD  his  mind,  when  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Bredin,  at  Coleraine,  "  when  I  received  my  com- 
mission Trom  God,  these  words  were  contained  in  it : — 
'  I  have  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  that  gotur  frail  ihoaUt  remain.'  " 

To  preserve  the  connection  between  the  meeting  and 
the  sermon,  we  have  omitted  some  afTecting  details,  for 
which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke, 
and  to  which  we  now  return.  On  the  Friday  between 
those  events,  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "  we  had  much  conver- 
sation on  my  family  aflairs,  and  particularly  on  my 
ministerial  duties  and  conduct.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  conversation,  he  rose  from  the  sofa,  and,  coming  up 
to  me.  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  in  meditation,  or 
perhaps  engaged  in  mental  prayer:  and  then  raising  his 
hands,  he  placed  them  on  my  head,  and,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  full  of  affection,  he  said,  '  God  bless  thee,  my 

Upon  the  paternal  benediction,  spontaneously  be- 
stowed, Mr.  Clarke  set  a  high  value.  "  I  looked  u[>on 
it,"  he  observes,  "  as  an  act  which  said,  *  I  will  do  all 
which  an  earthly  parent  can,  but  will  stilt  place  my 
child  under  the  care  of  that  heavenly  Father,  who  will 
more  than  fulfil  my  office  when  I  am  gone.'  This  pro- 
tective rite  was  thus  mine.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
prized  it ;  and  a  knowledge  of  a  peculiarity  in  my  father 
caused  me  to  rejoice  that  it  was  secured  to  me.  My 
father's  bodily  constitution  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  attack  of  any  severe  pain  or  illness  completely  pros- 
trated his  strength  :  and,  with  it,  fell  his  animal  spirits, 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  uncomplaining  endurance 
and  patient  resignation.  It,  therefore,  always  struck  me, 
that  the  blessing  so  earnestly  desired  could  never  be 
.-  £tveu  by  biro  on  his  death- bed,  when,  in  all  probability. 
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his  animal  powera  n 
of  h»  will.*' 

"The  f 
prompted  him 
to    bestow  i 
following  > 
while  1  « 


1  be  unable    to  obey  the  diclHB 

e  feeling  (continues  the  narrator),  iriuct 
I  to  give  his  blessing  to  me,  induct  turn 
.  also  upon  my  wife,  who  gave  me  Ac 
ouDt  of  the  occuneoce,  which  tookpfn 
It  on  some  parish  duties : — '  A  Fter  inquoiif 
from  me  the  detail  of  many  parochial  plana  and  daiiei, 
he  drew  me  to  him,  and  said,  "  Matilda,  you  remeiDhi 
I  ordained  you  to  be  a  helper  to  yout  husband  b  jvo 
first  parish  in  liverpool :  but  here  I  must  add,  tnaj  Ot 
Lord  bless  and  sirenglhen  you  to  do  his  workinitia 
place;  for  you  have,  indeed,  a  wide  sphere  of  userulnt* 
both  among  the  rich  and  poor."  The  circumstanu  a 
Liverpool  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  following  :— Oi 
his  visit  to  us  soon  after  our  naRiage,  he  took,  aa  etrii 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  me  on  the  iiaportaacE 
of  the  duties  to  which  1  had  pledged  myself  bjii 
union  with  a  minister  of  the  altar.  Then,  laying  1» 
1i»nd  on  my  head,  as  1  sank  down  on  my  knees  bcfat 
him,  he  said,  "  My  dear  child,  you  do  not  now  bekf 
to  yourself,  or  even  to  your  husband.  The  peopk  of 
God  have  a  right  in  you  ;  and,  as  a  helper  in  tlie  wod 
of  the  ministry,  1  ordain  you  in  the  name  of  the  Loid 
Jehovah.  It  will  be  your  part  especially  lo  viut  th 
sick,  to  comfort  the  mourners,  and  to  lead  the  Toutig  io 
the  paths  of  righteousness.  God  grant  you  his  Spirit  U 
be  your  teacher,  and  bis  blessing  to  prosper  the  holy 
work!"'" 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  impi^ve 
scene  occurred,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  became  ibt 
subject  of  conversation  : — "Uneof  our  friends,"  femsfki 
his  son,  "  having  made  some  observations  on  the  tci] 
great  difficulty,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  so  sustaioiDg 
the  devotional  feelings,  as  to  do  justice  to  the  spidt  <^ 
the  Church  Prayers,  Dr.  Clarke  replied,  *  I  think  th*' 
the  failure  in  devotional  feeling,  in  some  instances,  is 
necessarily  produced  by  too  much  being  required  from 
us.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  being  a  strong 
objection  lo  the  repetition  of  the  Gloria  Patri,  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  psalm.      This  form,  which  should 
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IS  to  the  very  heights  of  tlevotion,  recurs  every  few 
ei,  aod  is  repeated,  pcrLaps  after  psalms  descrip- 
tive of  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  on  the  rebellious 
nations.  These  things  should  not  be  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  w^y-of  the  weak.' "  Doubtless,  he  produced  this 
Bs  one  instance  only  of  the  many  needier,  and  therefore 
rain  repetitions,  in  the  Prayers  of  the  Establishment. 

We  have  seen  already  what  was  Dr.  Clarke's  opiniou 
coQceming  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  universal  restitu- 
tion. This  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  bis  son.  "  We  had  lieen  spenking,"  observes 
that  reverend  gentleman,  "of  that  sect  of  religionists 
who  maintain  that  a  period  will  arrive  when  even  the 
penal  fires  of  hell  shall  be  extinguished,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  condemned  shall  be  received  into  happiness.  He 
spoke  of  the  tenet  as  being  unscriptural,  and  of  the 
utter  folly  of  making  our  feelings  tests  of  God's  justice, 
as  though  what  was  awful  in  idea  must,  therefore,  be 
untrue  in  fact;  'but,'  said  he,  'an  anecdote  that  I 
have  heard  of  the  celebrated  Wbitelield,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  answer  to  such  rea- 
soners ;  and,  though  merely  an  anecdote,  it  possesses  all 
the  force  of  an  unanswerable  argument.  Whitefield,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  had  been  eombalint;  the  error  we 
have  just  been  speaking  of,  and  wound  up  the  discourse 
thus: — "  So  then  it  would  appear,  that  the  time  will,  at 
some  indefinite  period,  arrive,  when  those  who  have  been 
redeemed  by  Christ's  blood,  and  the  damned  spirits, 
will  be  inhabitants  of  the  same  heaven,  and  sit  down 
together  upon  thrones  of  glory  !  There  must,  therefore, 
instead  of  one,  be  two  songs  in  heaven :  one  will  be, 
'  Glory  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever ;'  and  the  other, 
*Ohr       
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"  On  Monday  morning,"  continues  the  deeply  inter- 
eating  nartaiive  of  Mr,  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  "  my  father,  my 
wife,  and  our  little  daughter  Alice,  with  her  nurse  and 
myself,  all  set  off  together  for  Weston  super  Mare, 
where  we  were  intending  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
my  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Brooke.  1  thought  that  rest 
and  sea-air  might  do  my  father  good.  He  was  in 
very  excellent  spirits,  and  had  not  suffered  from  his 
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H  Sunday  preachiag.     Host  part  of  the  way  he 

'  and  played   with    the  little    child,    rleli|^tiag   in 

ugely    imporiact    look,  when    he     placed    his    lup  ' 
broad -brimmed  hat  upon  her  head,  and  making  tfni- 
tire  observalions  on  the  vehicle  we  were  obliged  toocn- 

Ipy  to  Wells,  where  Mrs.  Brooke's  carriage  was  to  ota 
us.  He  arrived  at  Weston  rather  wearied.  Next  moniiig 
we  took  a  walk,  when  he  was  evidently  not  much  it- 
lighted  with  a  bathing-pbce,  which  he  called  a  '  c<»- 
genes  of  mud,  varied  by  barren  sands  ;'  and,  hxtii^ 
nothing  paniculariy  gratifying  in  the  surrounding  im- 
pect  to  engage  hia  thoughls,  he  seemed  to  turn  with  ibt 
greater  delight  to  recollections  of  past  scenes,  dwelti^ 
with  great  pleasuie  and  much  afiectioa  on  the  uiuftf- 
sally  kind  feeling  shown  to  him  by  his  brethren  attbt 
Confeience.  This  was  a  subject  to  which  he  olits 
recurred,  and  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God  tbatbi 
had  been  enabled  once  more  to  meet  the  Preachers,  ul 
ihat  the  meeting  was  such  as  to  be  remembered  vjlk 
the  utmost  sairsfaction  :  indeed,  he  several  times  abrapd} 
introduced  a  mention  of  the  joy  he  felt,  which  clevlj 
proved  what  great  hold  the  circumstance  possessed  on 
his  mind.  No  man  was  ever  more  devoted  in  his  Ion 
to  Methodism  than  my  father;  though  individuals  migbt 
lie  wrong  or  unkind,  yet  still  he  always  cluDg  to  Metho- 
dism with  the  entire  affections  of  his  heart,  sanctiaaol 
by  the  confirmed  approval  of  his  understanding.  Any 
members  of  the  Body  he  considered  as  entitled  to  his 
best  services ;  and  any  token  of  regard  proceeding  froin 
the  Society  he  felt  as  his  fullest  and  best  reward  for 
either  arduous  service  or  personal  sacrifice. 

"In  biafewandshortwalksonthesaudsof  WestoD.he 
several  limes  noticed  and  pitied  the  stale  of  those  who 
wereobliged,  by  age  or  indisposition,  to  use  wheeled  chain 
for  exercise;  often  he  exclaimed.  'God  forbid  that  I 
should  ever  be  reduced  to  that!'  His  feeling  on  thi* 
[K>in|  was  intense.  I  believe  that  he  never  saw  a  per- 
son shattered,  either  in  frame  or  understanding,  without 
a  temporary  pang,  or  without  putting  up  a 
prayer  to  God  that  such  might  not  be  his  Case.*' 

The  day  before  Dr.  Clarke  left  Weston  for  Brisi 
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his  road  homeward,  the  passing  before  the  window  of 
some  ladies,  who  were  believers  in  the  pretenuoiis  of 
Irving,  Armstrong,  Erskine,  and  others  of  that  blasphe- 
mous school,  led  the  discouisc  to  that  subject.  "  My 
father,"  observes  Mr.  Clarke,  "  stated  that  he  had  that 
morning  given  a  serious  warning  to  an  acquaintance  of 
his  who  was  tainted  with  that  evil  leaven,  and  hoped  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  her,  for  she  had  fallen  into  a 

*  gloomy  croaking ;'  uncharitable  feelings  were  indulged 
toward  all  who  did  not  see  ae  she  saw  ;  they  were  con- 
sidered as  being  merely  in  the  outskirts  of  Christianity, 
or  as  being  blindly  ignorant  of  its  privileges.  Such 
people  possess  a  kind  of  spiritual  pedaoiry,  which  ex- 
cites them  to  a  vain  confidence  of  themselves,  or  undue 
undervaluing  of  others.  He  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  and  decidedly  against  the  pretensions  and 
speculations  of  the  above-named  individuals,  as  well 
as  against  their  '  spurious  sort  of  Christianity.'  He  con- 
sidered it  only  as  a  temporary  evil,  which  probably 
would  not  last  out  the  Uves  of  its  inventors,  and  from 
which  the  church  of  God  had  nothing  to  apprehend  ; 
its  own  pretensions  would  be  its  own  confusion. 

"  OnThursday  morning,"  addsthealTectionate  son, "  I 
went  with  hini  to  the  Bristol  cnach,  waited  tilt  he  was 
driveo  away,  and  never  saw  him  more  ! " 

On  the  19th  of  August  (being  the  Sabbath),  Dr. 
Clarke  preached,  by  appointment,  at  Westbury,  near 
Bristol.  Of  this  sermOD,  which  was  the  last  he 
preached,  an  account  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  R, 
Gnfliths,  of  Walworth,  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Stranger's  Friend  Society.  This  gentleman,  happening 
to  be  in  Bristol  at  the  lime,  went  over  to  Westbury  to 
hear  Dr.  Clarke.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  his 
account : — "The  Doctor  took  his  text  from  1  Tim.  i.  16  : 

*  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.' 

le  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  his  manner,  and  made 
D  especial  allusion  to  the  cholera,  describing  it  '  as  a 
I  mighty  scourge  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  and  a  judge- 


t  which  should  awaken  all  i 
\  Ibrough  Christ,  as  their  only  safety  aud  » 


>  flee  to  God. 
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Wtaa  iIm  WTvicc  was  ended,  be  retired  into  the  n 
md  ««eral  of  hi*  friends,  together  with  his  bnrtb 
In,  Mr.Thomat  Exley.  of  Bristol,  rollowed. 
■bout  to  do  the  Mine,  wbea  I  perceived  him  m 
bM  war  tbrou^  the  caiigregation,  in  order  to  leai 
^■nd.  Having mtched  the  door,  Mr.  Thomaa  W 
of  BfiMol,  i«(|iN*led  bim  lo  wait  unlil  he  brougl 
rlnbi  frm  the  inn.  The  Doctor  replied,  '  No,  be  i 
■mlk  vm,'  which  be  accordingly  did,  leaning  upa 
urn.  DpoB  mj  advertiag  lo  his  leaving  many  < 
IMnda  behind,  be  said,  -This  has  ever  been  tin 
wA  bm:  if  1  had  always  accommodated  m^M 
•Ihar  people,  I  tbould  never  have  nccompllshed  « 
hm  done.  I  canaol  lose  lime,  though  by  it  1 
giiaed  the  characler  of  being  a  very  good-natnra 
low  ;  for  it  might  have  been  added,  1  was  aa  ban 
aa  a  chicken,  and  at  frottlcM  aa  an  oyster.'  Dr.  C 
then  apoke  of  his  habits  and  pnrauits  through 
then,  changing  the  topic  of  converaation,  he  refeiT 
bis  new  supernumerary  appointment,  observii^,  ' 
Confrrvnce  have  given  me  plenty  of  work,  snd  a  r 
commission.  I  am  going  to  begin  il  next  Sundai 
preaching  at  Bayswater  for  the  chapel,  and  the ' 
bath  following  at  WHdemess-row ;  and  1  have  proi 
Mr.  Beaumont  that  I  will  preach  for  him  in  the  S< 
wuk  circuit ;  so  I  am  in  no  want  of  work.'  The  i 
rable  Doctor  then  inquired  particularly  respectio] 
late  Rev.  John  Storry's  death :  and  asked  me 
died  of  Auatic  cholera.  I  told  him  the  medical 
tlemen  reported  it  aa  such.  He  thereupon  made 
ttcnlar  iniuiries  as  to  die  time  of  his  bemg  taken 
mode  of  the  attack,  how  long  he  suflered,  and  i 
rerely.  Sec.  Dr.  Clarke  knew  1  had  been  with 
Storrjr  at  the  time  of  his  death :  and  1  gave  htm  i 
rate  information  on  all  these  points.  He  then  i 
kind  inquiries  respecting  Mrs.  Siorry.  At  this  trm 
were  drawing  near  to  the  opening  of  the  Down,  « 
lies  between  Westbury  and  Bristol :  and  he  then  b 
walking  slower,  observing,  *  I  have  no  wish  to 
beyond  these  trees  and  grounds  that  shelter  the  r 
having  been  warm  in  preaching.  I  should  feel  the 
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cold  upon  the  Down.'  Some  of  his  friends  then  c 
iDg  up,  and  [lie  chaise  arriving,  Dr.  CInrke  shook  handi 
with  me,  bade  God  bless  me,  and  proceeded  on  his  waj 
to  Bristol." 

On  Monday,  the  20th  of  August,  Dr.  Clarice  left 
Bristol  for  Bath  ;  and,  in  writing  Trom  the  latter  city  to 
his  friend  Mrs.  Tomkins.one  of  those  who  had  supported 
the  Shetland  Mission,  he  observes:—"  1  have  had  either 
incessant  work  and  travelhng,  or  con  linemen  t  and  suffer- 
ing, for  nearly  four  months,  and  now  1  should  have  rest ; 
but  that,  I  doubt,  is  yet  fdr  from  me." 

While  in  Bath,  he  received  from  Mrs.  Clarke  an  ac- 
count of  a  terrible  disaster  at  Shetland,  by  which  about 
thirty  fishing- boats,  each  containing  five  or  six  men,  were 
supposed  to  have  perished.  Prom  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Robert  Manwaring,  one  of  the  missionaries,  it  ap- 
peared, that  of  those  who  perished  many  were  Methodists, 
and  some  leaders  of  classes.  "  How  many  members  we 
have  lost  in  all,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  1  cannot  tell; 
but  we  have  now  about  forty  widows,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  fatherless  children,  belonging  to  our  Society.  I 
hope  our  dear  English  friends  will  enable  the  poor  widows 
to  pay  their  rem,  as  it  was  by  the  fishing  alone  that  they 

This  distressing  account,  as  may  be  supposed,  deeply 
atTecled  the  mind  of  Dr.  Clarke.  He  would  not  hear, 
however,  of  money  being  collected  to  enable  the  poor 
creatures  to  pay  their  rent,  justly  deeming  that  no  land- 
lord, even  in  the  most  barbarous  countries,  would  attempt 
to  exact,  from  their  widows  and  orphans,  the  rent  of 
tenants  who  had  lately  perished  in  his  service.  "  What- 
ever may  be  sent  from  this  country,"  he  observes,  "  will 
be  sent  to  relieve  the  present  necessities  of  those  most 
desolate  persons,  not  to  pay  rents,  &c. ;  as,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  the  men,  all  sources  of  gain  are 
dried  up,  and  their  widows  and  orphans  left  to  the  mere 
nicrev  of  the  public ;  and  to  a  public,  too,  ill  able  to 
alfuru  effectual  or  permanent  relief."  A  public  subscrip- 
tion was  immediately  set  on  foot,  to  relieve  this  case  of 
signal  distress  ;  and  the  English  public  came  forward 
with  a  liberality  com  men  su  rate  to  tJie  occasion. 
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Or.  Clarke  lea  Bath  for  London  on  the  sam 
wliicli  he  arrived  there,  and  reached  the  hou 
Triend  Mr.  Hobbs,  at  Bayswater  the  sume 
Tljcre  he  slept;  and,  on  the  followiog  mom 
Hobhs  drove  him  to  call  upon  hi*  iOD,  in  Si 
•qimre,  and  thence  to  his  daughter's  {Mrs,  S 
Stoke  Newin^on.  He  appeared  as  cheerral 
His  two  graTidions,  having  run  down,  on  hei 
voice,  lo  meet  him,  he  kindly  inquired  for  then 
children  ;  and,  being  told  that  Ihey  should  be  si 
directly  from  llic  nursery,  he  replied.  "  No,  F  \i 
and  see  lliem.  if  the  little  ones  are  asleep."  One 
other,  hekistedlhem.and  pawed  into  the  sleeping' 
where  the  two  youngest  were  in  bed.  He  loot 
them,  paused  for  a  minute  in  silence,  and  the 
to  leave  the  apartment,  after  bidding  ail  good  i 
As  he  was  leaving  the  room,  on  the  nurse,  an  oli 
of  his,  saying,  "Oh,  master,  1  am  so  glad  lo 
back  again,"  he  returned  a  step,  put  out  his  hi 
said,  "Thank  you,  Collierl"  Aemonnting  thi 
was  driven  to  Canoiibury 'Square,  to  see  hi 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hook,  and  thence  returned  to  B 
to  dinner ;  after  which,  lie  took  the  Pinner  co 
got  to  Eastcolt  about  seven  in  iheevening^. 

Thursday  the  23rd,  and  Friday  [he  24th.  he  ( 
writing  letters,  one  to  Miss  Birch,  in  referenc 
calamity  at  Shetland,  and  another  to  Mr.  Hai 
Spectini;  the  Irish  Scliools,  from  which  the  follow 
extract : — "  Al  Conference  I  had  a  good  deal  ol 
sation  with  the  Committee,  about  the  Schools, 
them,  with  the  money  in  hand  ;  and  said, '  I  will 
and  establish  others,  if  you  will  give  me  au 
They  questioned  me,  wiliether  the  schools  were  ' 
were  absohilety  necessary,  because  education  of 
could  be  found  in  the  place,  nor  withia  an  ml 
distance.'  I  told  them  that  it  wa«  even  so, 
places  where  the  six  schools  were  established. 
Kaid,  '  they  would  soon  have  a  full  meeting  of  I 
Cummiltee,  of  which  I  should  have  due  notii 
hen  the  subject  of  the  Shetlands,  and  my  Iriah 
ihould  be  considered.' "  ^^H 
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Al^er  Dr.  Clarke's  return  home,  it  was  remarked,  that, 
in  the  morning  and  evening  family  worship,  he  inva- 
riably prayed  in  reference  to  the  cholera,  by  name,  that 
"  each  and  all  might  be  saved  from  its  iuflueoce,  or  pre- 
pared for  sudden  death  :"  and,  as  regards  the  nation 
at  large,  "that  it  would  please  Ai  mighty  God  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  tiie  people  unto  himself,  and  cut  short  his 
judgment  in  mercy." 

On  Saturday,  August  '2,5,  he  auramoned  the  family  as 
usual ;  and  it  was  observed  he  commenced  bis  prayer  with 
these  words,  "  We  thank  thee,  O  heaveuly  Father,  that 
we  have  a  blessed  hope,  through  Christ,  of  entering  into 
thy  glory ;"  and,  on  rising  from  his  knees,  he  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Clarke,  >■  I  think,  my  dear,  it  will  not  be  my  duty 
to  kneel  down  much  longer,  as  it  is  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty that  i  can  rise  up  off  my  knecii." 

As  he  was  engaged  to  preach  at  Bayswater,  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  his  friend  Mr.  Hobtw  had  promised 
to  go  for  him  in  his  chaise,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
On  the  way,  his  conversation  was  cheerful;  but,  on 
hi.a  arrival,  he  appeared  fatigued,  and,  as  the  evening 
advanced,  was  unusually  languid.  Several  friends  called 
upon  him;  and,  on  Mr.  Tliomas  Stanley,  since  deceased, 
requesting  him  to  fix  a  time  for  preaching  a  charity 
sermon,  lie  replied,  "I  am  not  well;  1  cannot  fix  a 
lime  ;  I  must  hrst  see  what  God  is  about  to  do  with  me." 
At  supper,  he  was  languid  and  silent:  Mrs.  Dnlibs  had 
got  for  him  some  fish,  to  which  he  was  always  partial ; 
but  he  could  not  eat  of  it,  and  took  a  little  boiled 
rice  instead. 

Ever  since  Dr.  Clarke's  return  from  Bristol,  his  bowels 
had  been  considerably  affected  :  but,  as  this  was  his  coo- 
stitulbnal  ailment,  an  increase  of  it  did  not  make  him 
uneasy  ;  especially  as,  contrary  to  custom,  he  suffered 
not  the  slightest  pain.  On  beiug  pressed  to  take  some- 
thing for  it.  he  took  ginger  and  rhubarb,  but  refuted 
every  other  recommendation  urged  upon  him. 

On  Saturday  evening,  he  retired  early  to  bed  ;  but  the 

diarrhea  increased  upon  him  during  the  night.     On  the 

Sdbbath  morning,  he  was  heard  to  he  up  very  early ; 

.   as  this  was  not  unusual,  it  created  no  surprise. 
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however,  he  requested  the  tervoat  to  nil  H 
who  obeyed  the  siimmoDS  with  all  speed,  and,  < 
dowD,  saw  Dr.  Clarke  standing  with  his  gteal 
hit  small  travelling-bag  in  his  hand,  his  bmt  l*i 
table,  just  ready  for  &  journey.  AMnmiog  H 
he  Mid,  "  My  dear  fellow,  you  mint  get  i 
directly,  Withoul  a  miracle,  1  could  Dot  pteach 
home :  I  want  to  be  home."  Mr.  Hobbs,  a 
Clarke  look  exceedingly  ill,  replied,  "  Indeed 
you  are  too  ill  logo  home:  you  had  better  stay 
any  rale,  the  gie  ia  not  fit  (ot  you.  I  will  go  be 
for  a  pott-chaiw,  if  you  are  determined  to 
Eaitcott."  The  unusual  circumstance  of  Dr. 
lending  for  Mr.  Hobbs,  alarmed  Mrs.  Hobbe,  i 
down  ihortly  after,  aa  did  alio  Miss  Hobh« 
Eveiingham.  By  this  time  he  had  sunk  inio 
and,  finding  him  very  cold,  they  had  got  a  Gre 
three  ladies  were  rubbing  his  forehead  and  ban 
Mr.  Hobbg  sent  for  a  medical  gentleman,  a  Trie 
family,  Mr.  CharlesGreeoly,  of  Chatham,  who  1 
to  town  on  thepri'cedingevening.  Besides  this  gt 
who  had  proreesionaily  attended  the  cholera  hi 
Chatham,  Mr.  Hobbs  called  in  a  medical  man 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  to  inform  Dr. 
•ons  of  liicit  father's  illnesa.  Mr.  Theodore 
arrived  shortly,  and  Mr.  John  Clarke  not  lo 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Clarke*s  nephew,  Mr.  Tl 
Clarke,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  Surge) 
Majesty's  navy,  and  had  frequently  seen  case 
cholera  in  the  East.  Aa  soon  as  the  rnedical 
men  saw  Dr.  Clarke,  they  pronounced  the 
to  'oe  an  attack  of  cholera.  The  family  wishet 
Im  taken  upstairs ;  but  he  was  by  this  time  so  wi 
it  was  found  he  could  not  get  up.  A  small  p 
being  in  the  adjoining  room,  he  was  laid  down 
Mr.  Hobbs  then  remarked,  "  My  dear  Doctor,  y 
put  your  soul  in  the  hands  of  your  God,  and  yi 
in  the  merits  of  your  Saviour."  to  which  Dr, 
could  only  faintly  reply,  "  I  do,  I  do."  Dr. 
Philip  was  sent  for.  He  arrived  about  nine  ;  ai 
means  that  skill,  experience,  and  attention,  coai 
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and  employ,  were  used  to  arrest  the  disease  in 
gresa.  Service-time  having  arrived,  the  chapel  was,  as 
uiualon  such  occasions,  filled  :  and,  on  Mr.  Womenley 
gelling  into  the  pulpit,  after  the  reading  of  the  Prayers, 
and  announcing  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  labouring  under  an 
attack  ol'  cholera,  an  impregsion  was  made  upon  the  con- 
gregation which  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
A  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke's,  Mr.  Thurston,  on  hearing 
this,  immediately  left  the  chapel,  and  hastened  to  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  to  learn  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  true  ; 
id  hurry  of  the  family,  " 
He  immediately  drove  off  li 
HaydoD-hall,  to  bring  Mn.  Clarke  to  Bayawater.  She 
arrived  a  little  before  four  o'clock  in  iW  aftemooo- 
When  she  entered  the  room,  Dr.  Clarke  feebly  extended 
hii  hand  towards  her.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Hook,  on 
hearing  that  her  father  was  indisposed,  instantly  set  off 
for  Baynwater.  When  vhe  arrived,  he  opened  his  eyes 
feebly,  and  strove  to  clasp  his  fingers  upon  her  hand. 
He  had  attempted  to  spak  but  twice,  once  in  the  morn* 
ing,  when  he  asked  his  son  Theodoret,  "  Am  I  blue?" 
and  again  at  uoon,  when,  on  seeing  him  move  from  hi; 
bed-side,  he  inquired  with  apparciit  anxiety,  "Arc  vou 
going  ?"  His  two  sons  chafed  his  cold  hands  and  feet 
fre(]uently  in  the  day,  and  often  stepped  behind  his  head 
to  lift  him  higher  on  his  pillow.  Hope  did  not  abandon 
them  ;  nor  could  Mnt.  Clarke  be  brought  to  believe  that 
death  had  made  a  sure  lodgment,  and  that  life  was  fast 
sinking  under  its  power.  From  the  first  Dr.  Clarke 
appeared  to  suffer  but  little  pain.  The  sickness  did  not 
last  long ;  and  a  slight  degree  of  spasm  which  succeeded 
it,  had  passed  away  before  eleven  in  the  forenoon  ;  but 
there  was  a  total  prostration  of  strength,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which,  as  evening  advanced,  increased  so 
much,  and  proved  so  distressing  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  thai  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  her  into  the  adjoining 
A  few  minutes  after  eleven,  Mr.  Hobbs  came 

-.into  the  room  where  she  was  sitting,  and  in  deep  distress 
1  sure,  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  Doctor  is  dying." 
vith  him  once  more  into  the  sick  chamber, 

awulsaid,  "Surely,  Mr.  Hobbs,  you  are  mistaken:  Dr. 
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Clatke  brcftthes  easier  than  lie  did  just  sow.**  To 
Mr.  Hobtw,  in  strong  eniation,  replied,  "  Y« 
ihorter."  At  this  momeut,  Dr.  CItuke  heaved  ■ 
lob.  and  his  spiiil  went  forth  fram  eanh  to  heavev 
"  Thou^  accompanied,"  tay*  the  sod  of  Dr.  < 
before  quoted,-  "  by  every  circumstiince  that  coa 
suagi!  grief,  yet  the  departure  of  such  a  fatkef 
ever  be  felt  by  his  family  at  n  dire  calamity,  llw 
lupporied  under  it ;  for  they  knew  tFhither  he  bat 
neyed  before  them.  The  Wow  must  at  some  tin 
I'ome;  and  God,  in  mercy,  so  ordered  eveota,  thai 
with  no  additional  force,  but  merely  with  its  uwi 
weight.  His  constitution  could  not  endure  aerere 
therefore,  by  a  lingering  illness,  producia^  no  sufi 
Bud  never  suspending  any  of  his  powers  of  acttvi 
was  reduced  to  such  n  »ldle  of  weakness,  iliat  hi» 
had  not  power  to  struggle  in  pain  with  the  diseoai 
gradually  sank,  with  full  consciuuaness,  iuto  b 
sleep.  He  thought  upon  decay,  of  either  bq 
mind,  with  very  lillle  short  of  real  angunh ;  thei 
he  was  called  away  when  he  wus  active  tn  his  Mi 
service,  and  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mjod  io  a 
med  brightness.  He  was  far  from  desiring  a  « 
death, and  yet  a  prutracled  dying  would  have  been  ) 
most  severely  afflictive :  therefore,  his  body  wa 
harassed  by  pain,  and  he  had  all  the  time  grante 
for  preparing  to  meet  his  God,  ihnl,  I  believe  j 
soul,  he  over  desired.  On  the  subject  of  sudden  < 
he  once  thug  expressed  himself: — 'That  senteno 

3uently  applie<l  to  the  death  of  the  righteous."  m 
eath  is  sudden  glory,"  is  a  foolish  expression.  N< 
should  desire  to  be  taken  olT  at  a  moment's  wai 
When  my  time  comes  to  go  the  way  of  all  tlie  em 
nhoiild  |>ray  not  to  be  taken  suddenly  into  the  pre 
of  my  Cod.  Gladly  would  I  have  time  to  brace  a 
armour,  and  to  take  my  shield.  Then  would  I  mee 
struggle  with  the  monster,  in  the  power  of  my  Redet 
and,  to  the  last  gasp.  Death,  tliQiigh  conqueror,  si 
possess  DO  victory  over  Adam  Clarke.'  Thougi 
animal  powers  had  failed,  and  his  speech  wag  i 
yet  entire  consciousness  temained,  as  many  c'  *"" 
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tiona  proved.  His  knowle'lge  of  pereoos  around  liim 
also  evinced  it ;  and,  from  tlie  poslure  of  his  hands,  it 
was  at  once  seen  that  he  was  iudeed  '  bracing  od  his 
armour,  and  inking  his  shield.'  All  his  children  had 
se«n  him,  for  events  had  brought  him  to  abide  with  me 
for  several  days  :  and,  in  coming  to  me,  he  had  chosen 
to  pass  through  Worcester,  where  roy  eldest  sister,  Mre. 
Itowley,  reflides,  and  thus  had  spent  some  time  with  the 
only  two  of  his  children  who  could  not  be  with  him  in 
his  last  moments-  In  all  these,  and  various  other  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  demise,  his  family  see  and 
acknowledge  more  than  a  general  superintending  Provi- 
dence ;  they  see  that  GoU  dealt  with  him  according  to 
his  wish ;  there  was  no  rough  dismissal  from  his  earthly 
tabernacle,  and  but  a  short  interval  between  the  full 
enjoyment  of  life  and  Hie.  attainment  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality." 

Tliis  awful  event,  by  which  eartl)  was  suddenly  de- 
privMl  of  one  of  its  most  UKful  inhabitants  and  bnght- 
esl  ornaments,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
faithful  servants  of  God  was  introduced  into  the  hea- 
venly mansions,  was  first  announced  to  the  public  by 
the  Editor  uf  the  Chrtttian  Advocate  newspaper,  in  the 
columns  of  which  there  appeared,  the  day  after  it  took 
place,  a  short  but  spirited  sketch  of  his  character,  and 
a  brief  account  of  his  illness  and  decease.  This  article 
was  copied  into  all  the  London  papers  of  the  following 
day  ;  so  that,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church  throughout  the  kingdom, 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  very  sore  and  sudden 
bereavement  which  it  had  sustained. 

From  the  ensuing  number  of  the  above-named  jour- 
nal, in  which  still  more  ample  justice  was  done  to  the 
meriw  of  the  illustrious  dead,  by  a  memoir  of  consider- 
able lengt^,  and,  remembering  the  speed  wilh  which  it 
was  drawn  up.  remarkably  interesting,  faithful,  and 
accurate,  it  appears  that  the  remains  of  Dr.  Clarke 
were  interred  in  the  burying- ground  behind  the  Wes- 
ley an- Methodist  Chapel,  Cily-road,  London,  on  Wed- 
nesday, ihe  'idlh  of  August,  \%'i'l.  It  had  been 
announced  that  the  solemn  ceremony  would   be  per- 


fonnpcl  on  ine  28th;  and  man;  hundreds  oT  | 
n  ^1  parts  of  the  metropolis  oo  ifae  a 
of  that  (lay,  aniious  to  leslif^r  their  respect 
memory,  by  being  present  on  the  occasimi.  All 
the  day  on  which  the  funeral  took  place  was  e 
ingly  wet,  and  one  diaappoiDtmeat  had  been  i 
eiiced,  great  aun^bera  of  penoos  assemUed.  A 
panied  by  all  the  preachers  present,  the  cotp< 
met  by  Mr,  Entwisle,  who  began  the  solemn  i 
with,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  sar 
Lord :"  and  read  impressively  that  part  of  thi 
appointed  for  the  occasion.  When  drawing  ti 
ibe  close,  he  paused  for  a  few  moments,  to  imprea 
all  present  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  before  then 
then  resumed  bis  reading.  Three  verses  were  ■ 
the  well-known  hymn,  commencingi 

"  Htrk  I  t  voice  dividu  ibc  ikr. 
Hippy  arc  thi  [iillhfnl  dead.'' 

Aflerwsrds.Mr.KntwisleepokeBfew words.  Heoei 
he  said,  say  to  any  of  them,  "  Know  ye  not  thai 
is  a  prince  and  a  Efeat  man  fiiUen  this  day  in  la 
They  well  knew  this.  It  was  not  his  intention  ti 
ver  such  an  address  as  ought,  on  such  an  occasii 
be  delivered  :  in  due  time,  an  improvement  wtM 
made  of  the  awful  event — awful,  not  to  him  wb 
departed  tbia  life,  and  who  now  rested  from  his  Ik 
but  awful  to  them  as  a  religious  body,  to  the  be 
members  of  hit  family,  and  to  a  large  circle  of  bi 
friends.  Mr.  Entwisle  concluded  with  an  exta 
piayer,  in  which  he  prayed  that  the  awful  and  ■ 
rioui  dispensation  of  Providence  might  be  dnl 
proved  by  the  religious  body  with  which  the  dec 
nad  been  so  long  connected.  The  friends  and  prei 
now  accompanied  the  body  to  the  grave,  whei 
service  was  resumed  by  Mr.  George  Maisden,  m 
the  siglis  and  tears  of  nearly  all  that  were  tt 
bled.  The  grave  in  which  the  remains  of  Dr.  C 
are  interred,  is  next  to  the  vault  in  which  the  asb 
Mr.  Wesley  repose.  He  often  expretied  a  wi 
be  buried  near  his  spiritual  father.     It  is  about  ti 
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feel  deep,  and  io  ground  never  before  uied.  When 
the  body  was  lowered  into  the  tomb,  all  the  lelBtivei  of 
ibe  deceased  were  greatly  affected ;  but  none  more  bo 
than  Mr.  John  Wesley  Clarke,  his  eldest  son.  In  many 
part*  of  England,  it  is  customary  for  the  nearest  rela- 
tive to  drop  a  little  earth  upon  the  coffin.  Guided  by 
this  custom,  this  gentleman  held  out  his  hand,  appa' 
reotly  to  receive  some  earth.  This  being  given,  he 
Miueezed  it  for  a  moment,  then  put  it  to  his  lips,  as  if 
to  kiu  it,  and,  immediately  dropping  it  upon  the  coffin, 
bum  into  teara. 

Several  of  Dr.  Clarke's  surviving  brethren  in  the 
minbtry,  and  some  ministers  of  otlier  denominations, 
did  honour  to  hi»  memory,  by  preaching  AermoDfl  on 
occasion  of  his  death.  Among  these  were  Meiars. 
H,  Moore,  J,  Entwble,  »en.,  J,  Beaumont,  D,  M'Nicol, 
W.  France,  J.  Anderson,  and  J.  Fielding;  but,  as,  in 
describing  his  character,  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  discourses  of  most  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  more  particularly  in  this 
place. 

A  few  days  atler  the  decease  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the 
Editor  of  the  C/triitiaii  Aitiocule,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  warm  eulogium,  proposed  that  a  public  monument 
should  be  erected  to  his  memory.  The  following  was 
part  of  the  propoailion : — "  Let  a  committee  of  tit  and 
reiponaible  men  be  immediately  formed ;  and  we  are 
persuaded,  that,  in  less  than  two  months,  a  sum  will  be 
forthcoming,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  in  some  degree  worthy  of  the  man  to  be 
commemorated.''  Thin  hint  was  immediately  taken, 
and  a  committee  was  formed,  [n  the  mean  time,  tlie 
project  was  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who 
was  known  to  entertain  a  great  esteem  for  Dr.  Clarke. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  then  in  Wales;  but  a  letter, 
dattid  Septemkwr  9,  183'2,  was  received  from  his  secre- 
tary, who  was  commanded  to  state,  that,  "had  not  the 
letter  followed  his  Royal  Highness  to  Wales,  he  would 
have  been  most  happy  to  have  lent  his  aid  at  the  meet- 
ing intended  at  Peele's  Coffee-house,  Fleet-atreel.  in 
furtherance  of  the  object  considered  desirable  by  the 
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txkod'  of  the  late  pre-emineotly  learned  aod  pM 
Adam  CUrke."  The  uriler  was  "  commanded  I 
to  express  how  sensibly  his  Royal  Highoeas  i 
loss  which  be,  as  well  as  the  ChrisLJan  world,  Iii 
stained,  by  the  death  of  a  man  so  talented,  1< 
and  of  so  Bcknowled^^ed  a  reputatton  :  and,  at  tb 
time  that  his  Royal  Highness  agreed  in  the  mi 
about  to  be  adopted  for  the  preserratioo  of  his  mi 
and  would  be  most  hnppy  to  add  his  mite  towai 
erection  of  some  mouumenl,"  he  commanded  his 
lary  to  throw  out  on  his  part,  tlie  very  proper  * 
lion,  "diatthe  subscriplioD  should  be  small,  h 
enable  the  least  wealthy  of  the  Doctor's  admir 
cuDtribute  their  mite  likewise  in  furtherance  of  so 
able  an  object."  His  Royal  Highness  requested  t 
tni^ht  be  furflished  with  the  resolutions,  &<:.,  a 
adopted, — a  request  which  was,  of  course,  coi 

For  the  succeeding;,  as  well  as  the  preceding  ml 
tiou,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chriitiam  Advoea 
the  editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  which,  as 
tionably  belongs  the  credit  of  having  originated  tb 
posal  of  erecting  a  public  monument  to  the  mem 
Dr.  Clarke. 

Imtuediately  after  the  publication  of  the  hint  ii 
journol,  it  appeared  that  a  very  general  wish  pre 
among  the  lay  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Clarke 
the  distinction  mentioned  should  be  conferred 
him.  No  one  volunteering,  however,  and  becaua 
proper  that  a  mark  of  respect,  in  order  to  be  une^ 
cal,  should  be  ijuirkly  paid,  Mr.  John  Stephen) 
proprietor  alluded  to,  made  the  beginning.  He 
up  and  addressed  to  a  number  of  gentlemeu,  conr 
indifl'erently  of  Dissenters,  Methodists,  and  Churcb 
a  circular  letter,  inviting  their  attendance  at  a  mt 
at  Peele'a  Coffee-house,  Fleet-street,  to  form  a  cot 
tee,  and  to  make  other  arrangements  for  the  attain 
of  the  object  in  view. 

A  meeting  was  held,  and  Thomas  Farmer.  Esc 
Kennington,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Farmer 
stated  to  the  meeting,  that,  as  he  had  that  day 
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r^queated  to  inrorm  ihem,  it  was  already  in  the  contem- 
plalioD  of  the  immiKliate  friends  and  connexions  of  Dr. 
Clarke  (o  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  and  he 
suggested  tlie  propriety  of  giving  place  to  them.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  urged  by  several  gentlemen,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Murison,  of  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
pheus,  that  a  proper  deference  might  be  shown  to  the 
parties  alluded  to  by  the  chairman,  without  a  total 
abHndoiiment.  by  the  present  meeting,  of  the  object  of 
its  assembling,  it  might  be  that  Dr.  Clarke's  friends 
did  not  intend  a  public  monument,  but  merely  a  tablet 
to  his  memory  in  the  City-road  chapel ;  i 
they  and  the  meeting  might  each  pursue  their  respec- 
tive plans  without  opposition  or  collision. 
avowed  that  he,  for  one,  should  not  be  content  without 
a  public  monument ;  and,  this  appearing  to  be  the 
common  feeling  of  the  gentlemen  present,  it  was  una- 
nimously resolved  to  adjourn  for  a  short  period,  to  give 
time  to  Dr.  Clarke's  religious  connexions  to  make  known 
their  purpose.  Accordingly,  resolutions  to  this  effect 
were  passed,  and  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copv,  was  presented  tu  the  trustees  and  executors  of 
I    Dr.' Clarke:— 

I  "  At  B  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Doctor 
f  Adam  Clarke,  convened  at  Pei-le's  Coffee-house,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  September  7ih.  1832,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  erecting  a 
public  monument  to  tlie  memory  of  that  distinguished 
scholiir  and  divine  (Tliomaa  Farmer,  Esq., in  the  chair), 
it  was  '  Resolved,  That,  in  consequence  of  an  intima- 
tion conveyed  to  the  meeting,  that  the  immediate  reli- 
gious connexions  of  Dr.  Clarke  intend  adopting  certain 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  virtues 
of  thai  eminent  individual,  this  meeting  feels  itself 
called  upon  to  adjourn  for  ten  days,  till  it  shall  be 
aKerlaJned  what  may  be  the  nature  of  those  measures 
which  may  be  contemplated  by  the  immediate  con- 
nexions of  Dr.  Clarke.'  " 

In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodisl 
ministers  resident  in  London,  came  to  an  understanding 
among  themselvea  (promoted  chieffy  by  the  lale  Mr.  K. 


Watson),  that  it  should  be  reciMnineiided  to  Ca 
to  erect  (abtett  (o  the  memory  of  Dr.  Adam  ClJ 
the  late  Mr.  BenRon.  "  We  are  glad,"  obae 
Editor  of  the  Ckritltan  Admcate,  '•  ihat.  ihn 
agitation  in  our  columns  of  the  question  of  el 
raonumeot  to  the  Doctor,  it  is  likely  that  due, 
tardy,  justice  will  be  done  to  th«  distinguisha 
of  ao  successful  and  talented  a  preacher  as  Mr. 
The  propriety  of  the  determiDation  to  which  f 
thren  of  Dr.  Clarke  have  come  is  unquestional 
is  not  less  deaemng  of  a  monument,  consideri 
most  illustrious  Wesleyan  minister  of  his  day, 
it  of  H  public  tribute  of  esteem,  considered  as 
scholnr  and  divine;  and  the  one  design  is  perfec 
jiatible  with  the  other." 

When  it  thus  became  apparent  that  the  in 
religious  friends  and  connexions  of  Dr.  Clarke  i 
only  to  commemorate  his  talents,  his  BttaJnme 
his  usefulness,  as  one  of  their  brethren,  widiout  i 
to  the  obligations  under  which,  by  his  eminenl 
in  the  field  of  biblical  science,  he  bad  laid  tl 
Christian  world,  it  was  seen  that  those  with  wl 
project  of  a  public  monument  had  originate 
(juile  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  plans.  A 
of  circumstances,  however,  occasioning  delay, 
not  till  Saturday,  October  20,  that  these  gentle 
sumed  their  purpose  :  when,  by  a  circular,  drm* 
Mr.  Stephens,  an  adjourned  meeting  was  cfl 
At  this  second  meeting,  several  resolutions  wer« 
and  a  committee  of  gentlemen  was  named  and  i 
ed,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  make  arran 
for  a  public  meeting,  to  be  convened  by  w 
menl.  Having  thus  tended  this  project  until 
to  assume  the  shape  of  probability,  Mr.  Step! 
it  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  who,  he  had  di 
would  carry  it  into  complete  effect  :  and 
doubtless,  be  a  consolation  to  him,  and  to  thi 
of  the  C/irUtiaa  Advocate,  in  after  years,  tt 
that  tliey  had  the  first  hand  in  securing  to  the  i 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  Adam  Clarke,  a 
which,  as  they  Justly  observe,  has  often  been 
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a  less  eminent  for  iniellcct  and  piety,  but  seldom  ta 
naD  in  whom  lho»e  qualities  were  combined  in  so 
"  Wgh  a  degree. 

But,  '■  eovy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pursue ;"  a  truth 
which,  as  it  was  Kalised  by  Dr.  Clarke  during  his  life, 
was  exemplified  with  rererence  to  him  even  after  the 
grave,  which  puts  an  end  to  rivalry  and  should  put  an 
end  ta  enmity  also,  had  closed  over  him.     The  first  in- 
tirnation  which  the  public  received  of  the  proceedings  of 
lh«  C-oinuiillee  with  whom  it  rested  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Dr.  Clarke — 
the  first,  that  is,  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing 
facts  in  the  ChrittiaH  Advocate,  appeared  on  tlie  covet 
oU\\KWesUyan-Methodist  Magazine  for  February,  1833, 
■nd  that  in  the  following  extraordinary  form  : — "  Appli- 
cation having  been  made  to  stitch  up  with  the  We$leyan' 
Metkodist  Magaxiae,  an  advertisemeut  of  a  monument 
iotended  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
resolved  unanimously,  at  a  meeting  of  the  advertising 
committee,  held  January  2],    1833,  'That,  with  the 
I     utmost  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
I    the    said    application    be  declined,  on   the   following 
I    grounds: — That  no  intimation  is  given,  by  which  the 
I    pubhc  can  be  led  to  form  any  idea  of  the  probable  ei- 
I     pense  of  the  undertaking,  or   of  the  place  where  the 

■  intended  monument  is  to  be  erected,  or  of  the  inscnp- 
I  tion  which  may  be  placed  upon  it,  or  of  the  parties  to 
I     whom  the  execution  of  the  project  will  be  finally  entrust- 

■  ed.'  The  public  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  the  Methodist 
I  Book -Committee  have  unanimously  resolved  to  recoro- 
l  inend  to  the  Conference  the  erection  of  tablets  in  City- 
1  road  chapel,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
t  Benson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
I  Watson,  similar  to  those  already  erected,  in  the  same 
I  place,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  Rev. 
I     Charles  Wesley,  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  and  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Coke." 

"TTie  spirit  of  this  notice,"  it  has  been  remarked, 
"  was  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  review  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  auto-biographical  memoirs,  contained  in  the 
same  Dumber," — a   review  in    which  his    memory  wa* 
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treated  with  as  little  respect  as  if  he  had  but  added  « 
more  slat  lo  the  nebulous  conHtellation  of  laboriomdii- 
nes9 — aa  if  his  greatest  literary  acbievemecit  had  em- 
sifted  in  an  abortive  effort  to  revive  the  fame  of  mac 
ghstcning  ephemera  of  the  Co  min  on  wealth  '.  The  adifr 
tioii  of  the  name  of  Richard  Watson,  to  the  aaoMK' 
Adam  Clarise  and  Joseph  Benson,  renderv  it  icwall 
needful  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  death  of  the  feme 
had  occurred  since  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  to  Gm- 
ference  the  erection  of  tablets  to  the  memory  of  ili 
latter  two.  "  It  is  a  serious  reflection,"  obwno  i 
friend  of  Dr.  Clarke,  "  that  one  of  the  principal  aoliw 
of  this  ilevice  (the  object  of  which  was  to  frustrate  dt 
intended  honour  to  the  Doctor's  memory)  should  lis 
have  bespoken  a  tablet  for  himself."  The  fact  is.  ibi 
Mr.  Watson  was  the  individual  to  whom  it  6rst  ocrnirat 
that  Mr.  Benson's  character  and  reputation  had  not  » 
ceired  the  homage  which  they  deserved  ;  and,  aAtr  h 
had  declared  It  to  be  his  ofunion  that  that  vena^ 
divine  was  a  more  learned  man  than  Dr.  Clarke.ha 
colleagues,  who  were  accustomed  to  attach  implicit  (tiA 
lo  whatsoever  dicta  he  pronounced,  could  do  do  k* 
than  accord  an  equal  tiibute  to  the  former  u  uib 
latter  of  the  distinguished  luinisters,  concerning  nb* 
comparative  merits  he  had  delivered  so  invidiotu  i^ 
erroneous  a  judgment.  How  differently  did  Dr.  Clufe 
conduct  himself  towards  Mr.  Watson  !  It  was  on  b 
motion  that  he  was  summarily  re-admitted  into  the  Cu*- 
nexion  after  an  alienation  from  it  of  seterat  years' ct» 
tiuuance ;  it  was  under  the  same  auspices  that  he  « 
prematurely  received  into  the  Hundred  who  coaptf 
what  is  called  the  "legal"  Conference:  and,  iaftO, 
Dr.  Clarke  omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing  honW 
to  Mr.  Watson,  whose  rate  talents  he  was  ever  forvtk 
to  acknowledge,  except  when  his  doing  so  might  but 
been  construed  by  the  uncandid  into  an  all«mpt  to  nio- 
gate  the  intolerance  of  one  who  combined  the  heat  of  > 
bigoted  antagonist  with  the  impatience  of  an  envioM 
rival.  Each  of  the  threi.-  whom  ll  is  intended  lo  cub- 
memorale  by  the  erection  of  tablets  (for  the  Confereoa 
has  resolved  lo  carry  into  efil-cl  the  recommendatioa  of 
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ei  the  Book  Committee),  is  unquestiooabl;  deseniDg  of 
i(  that  mark  of  esteem  ;  but  il  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
K  that  a  measure  so  just  should  have  originated  in  circura- 
e  stances  calculated  to  detract  materially  fiom  the  grace 
of  its  adoption. 

As  for  the  sage  reasons  upon  which  the  rejection  of 
the  advertisement  respecting  the  proposed   monument 
was  ostensibly  founded,  the  authorship  of  them,  like  that 
of  Junius 's  Lettera,  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  a  profound 
g      secret.     The  genius  who  had  the  hardihood  to  propound, 
^    will  scarcely  hare  the  hardihood  to  arow  them  ;  and 
■—    yet  there  is  no  limit  to  the  audacity  of  fools.     The  same 
^    reasons  would  have  been  just  as  pertinent,  had  they  been 
^    ftsiigiied    in   reference    to    Dr.  Clarke's    (^mmeotary 
^    (moDumenlum  are  perennius),  as  they  were  when  as- 
^   signed  in  reference  to  the  proposed  monument.     And 
^   yet,  if  the  Wesleyaii- Methodist  Book-Committee  of  that 
^   day  had  refused  to  insert,  as  an  advertisement,  his  prO' 
posals  for  the  publication  of  that  unique  work,  because, 
^  first,  the  price  was  not  stated,  because,  second,  the  ex- 
^   tent  of  it  was  not  fixed,  because,  third,  the  exact  nature 
2  of  the  contents  was  not  descrilied,  and  because,  lastly, 
the  printer's  name  was  not  given,  they  would  have  acted 
^  just  as  rationally  and  just  as  commendably  as  their  suc- 
^  cessors  of  the  present  day.     The  reasons   in  question 
^  kare  been  described  as  "more  plausible  than  substan- 
^   (Jal ;"  but,  till  some  one  be  found  more  empty-headed 
^,  than  the  inventor,  they  will  impose  upon  no  man. 
,^        It  so  happened,  however,  that  these  reasons,  such  as 
^    ihey  were,  had  been  anticipated  in  the  very  advertise- 
,    ineni  which  was  rejected,  as  the  following  paragraph 
will  serve  to  show : — •'  Tlie  Committee  beg  leave  to  an- 
nounce, that  the  intended  monument  will  be  simple, 
chaste,  and   becoming  the  character  of  the  deceased. 
The  design  and  execution  must,  iu  a  great  measure, 
depend  on  the  suma  which  may  be  raided.     The  site 
^     (vhich  will  be  chosen  for  the  erection,  will  be  the  most 
.     public  and  prominent  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  metro- 
f      |)oh9.     And,  should  any  turplus  remain,  it  will  be  ap- 
^     plied  in  aid  of  those  charities  which  lay  nearest  the  heart, 
^     and  received  the  most  strenuoussupport,  of  the  venerable 
deceased."     How  (it  has  been  justly  demanded)  could 
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cal  truth.  Hit  converaion,  which  took  place  aboot  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  remarkably  clear  and 
sound :  accompanied  wiih  the  deepest  foeliog,  first  o( 
contrition,  and  then  of  'peace  and  joy  througli  btiier- 
ing;'  with  an  entire  change  of  heart;  and  with  tbe 
most  decided  resolulion  to  devote  his  whole  •oul  to  tbe 
service  of  God.  Having  spent  a  short  time  at  Kiop- 
wood-School,  he  was  called  out  by  Mr.  WesleTt  *n  tbc 
year  1782,  as  an  itinerant  Preacher  in  the  Methoditl 
Connexion:  and  M)on  justified  the  opinion  rormed  con- 
ceroing  him  by  that  admirable  judge  of  character,  whe 
hesitated  not  to  affirm,  '  Adam  Clarke  is  doubtless  in 
extraordinary  younq  man,  and  capable  of  doing  modi 
good.'  For  nearly  half  a  century  did  he  cootinoe  to 
perform  the  roost  important  labours  as  the  aermnt  of 
God  and  of  mankind,  in  various  departments  of  tJieTiDt- 
yard  of  the  church,  with  great  integrity,  and  with  an  io- 
duslty  which  perhaps  has  never  been  surpassed.  Ttc 
natural  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  range  of  his  litenrf 
and  biblical  acquirements,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  cOB- 
petent  Judges,  tar  beyond  the  common  standard,  even  of 
■hose  who  have  attained  considerable  lAtik  among  HKfl 
of  learning  and  research.  Without  at  all  presamnig 
that  he  was  wholly  free  from  defects,  either  as  a  aoa,  s 
preacher,  or  a  writer,  we  may  yet  safely  place  him,  in  all 
these  characters,  among  the  great  men  of  his  age. 
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menls  in  oriental  literature,  which  appears  to  have  ta 
one  of  the  most  favourite  studies  of  his  life,  and  by  tnem 
of  which  he  has  often  shed  a  new  and  profitable  11^ 
upon  the  sacred  text.  Of  his  writings  in  general  il  mij 
be  confidently  said,  the^  have  added  largely  to  the  n- 
luable  literary  and  biblical  stores  of  the  country.  Jbt 
ability  and  fervent  zeal  with  which  for  so  many  years  Ih 
preached  the  Gospel  of  tbe  grace  of  God  to  enrHptnnd 
thousands,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdoo, 
will  long  be  remembered  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  to 
their  Divine  Redeemer,  by  multitudes  to  whom  his  la- 
bours were  greatly  blessed,  both  as  the  means  of  theii 
conversion,  and  of  their  general  edification.  No  maa, 
in  any  age  of  the  church,  was  ever  known  for  so  long  ■ 
period  to  have  attracted  larger  audiences ;  no  bereU  of 
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Ealvntiod  ever  sounded  forth  his  ineuage  wiLh  greater 
fuithfulnes^  or  furvour  —  the  fervour  of  love  lo  Christ, 
and  to  the  souls  of  pemhtng  sinners :  and  few  luinislen 
of  the  Gospel,  in  modern  limes,  have  been  mure  ho- 
Iraordinary  unction  of  ihc  Holy  Spirit 
ions.  Tu  this  unciiou  chiefly,  though 
uncummon  talents,  must  be  attributed 
uccess  nnd  popularity  of  hh  discourses, 
e  had  the  happy  art  of  combining  great 
originality  and  depth  of  subject,  with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness of  speech  and  manner.  Nor  was  this  simplicity  at 
all  destroyed,  but  rather  augmented,  by  the  glow  and 
animation  of  fais  soul,  wh^ n  applying  the  otTer  of  salva- 
tion to  all  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  reasoning 
strongly  on  the  grand  ami  vital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Tboardcnt  feeling,  which,  in  others,  sometimes  leads  to  a 
rapid  invention  of  elegant  or  of  pompous  language,  in 
him  waa  confined  to  the  increased  accumulation  of  great 
and  noble  tentimenls.  His  fnvourite  and  most  success- 
ful subiecls  in  the  pulpit  were  the  love  of  God  to  fallen 
man,  the  atonement,  repentance,  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
grand  prmci;^  of  the  spiritual  life  and  of  practical  holi- 
ness, together  wilh  tlie  undoubted  assurance  of  adoption 
by  the  direct  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of 
the  believer.  On  thcie  subjects,  he  would  often  rite  to 
the  genuine  grandeur  of  evangelical  preaching,  pouring 
Jorth,  like  a  torrent,  the  unostentalioui  eloquence  of  a 
benevolent  and  loving  heart.  Energy,  ind«d,  was  one 
very  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  mind.  Nur  wa.t  he 
less  remarkable  for  sensibility,  and  all  the  tenderness 
and  sympathy  of  an  atTectionatc  disposition.  He  could 
be  '  gentle,  even  as  a  nurse  chcHshelh  her  children  ;' 
yet,  when  environed  with  great  difficulties  in  the  piose- 
cution  of  his  noble  objects,  he  seemed,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary vigour  and  determined  purpose  of  his  soul,  to  con- 
quer them  with  ease.  His  moral  character  was  above  all 
Buspicion  and  above  all  praise.  In  this  particular,  no 
cloud,  no  speck  was  ever  seen  to  darken  the  horixon  of 
his  life.  In  prayer,  he  was  simple,  spiritual,  devout,  and 
■ometimea  tin^latly  ardent.  His  piety  was  sincere,  and 
deep,  and  einitiently  practical ;  the  very  reverse  of  that 
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lensilive,  but  unsound,  feeling,  which  loves  to  floumh  on 
the  subject  o(  experience,  but  serves  doI  God  in  a  ctit>- 
tcientious  obedience  to  all  (he  precepts  of  his  GckikI. 
HewoR  almost  Q  perfect  modelof  diligence  in  duty.  The 
mgenuity  and  encr^  wiih  which  he  husbanded  hia  time, 
and  carried  forward  the  arduous  plans  of  usefulness  m 
which  he  was  constantly  employed,  form  one  of  the  mod 
distinguished  features  of  his  admirable  charscter.  He 
wa*  a  warm-hearted,  faithful,  atTectionatc,  artd  conalaBl 

I  friend.     And  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  U  t 

husband,  a  father,  and  a  master,  he  was  true  to  the  d>- 
lie*  which  belong  to  them  —  most  iudulgen.,  kind,  and 
iympathisiog ;  always  happy  in  the  bosom  of  his  haatf, 
and  always  labouring,  by  every  art  in  his  power,  to  make 
them  also  humty.  He  was  uniformly  a  firm,  atiadied. 
and  zealous  Methodist ;  and,  in  promoting  the  intereaa 
of  oor  great  cause,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  *  m  la- 
bouri  more  abundant.'  This  love  to  the  Body,  nail  At 
great  public  interesis  of  Meihodism.  was  never  morerit- 
lightfully  evinced  than  at  the  last  Conference,  when,  M 
a  very  few  weeks  before  his  lamented  dissolutnn,  hi 

I  mingled  with  his  brethren  in  the  most  affectionate  am- 

ner.  und  verv  cordially  assisted  in  despatching  the  bMi- 
iiesa  of  thnt  important  assembly  ;  and,  wnting  to  a  ft  it  id 
on  ihis  subject,  he  exclLiims,  in  the  pious  sattsfaciion  of 
his  soul,  '  We  have  had  a  glorious  Conference  >'  We 
may  just  add,  that  he  hml  b^n  thrice  chosen  to  Bll  the 
situation  of  President  of  the  Conference.  He  died  sud- 
denly of  cholera  morbus,  in  the  vickiity  of  London,  on 
the  26lh  of  AugusI,  \S32,  iu  the  seventy -second  year  of 
his  age.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  when  first  seiied,  and 
entering  on  his  sufTerings,  with  painful  suspense  as  to 
the  result  of  them,  he  was  exhorted  by  a  friend  to  put 
his  trust  in  Christ.  He  replied,  with  a  point  and  prorapt- 
ness  peculiar  to  himself,  '  I  have  done  that  already ;' 
leaving  in  these,  which  may  be  deemed  his  last  words. 
a  sublime  lesson  to  the  mortal  survivors  who  might  afler- 
wsTds  reflect  upon  his  life  and  death,  that  they  also 
should,  by  early,  decided,  and  persevering  pietv,  befoiiad 
readv  when  their  Lord  should  call." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


TuE  history  o{  Dr.  Clarke's  religious  opinions  may  be 
given  in  a  small  compass,  though  capable,  had  n 
of  exleusive  illustraiion.  In  early  life,  as  vre  have 
learned,  and  that  from  his  own  testimony,  he  "  Axed  his 
creed  in  all  its  articles,  not  one  of  which  he  ever  after 
found  reason  to  change."  This  remarkable' intlance  of  de- 
termination was  indegiendent  of  all  extrinsic  aids  and  in- 
fluences. He  founded  his  belief  purely  upon  the  New 
TeKtament,  which  he  carefully  perused ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  although  he  had  not  yet  read  any  of  the  wrrt- 
iDgs  of  the  Methodists,  the  creed  which,  under  Divine 
illomi nation,  as  he  lirmly  believe^l,  he  constructed  for 
himself,  was,  with  one  exception  (he  himself  makes  none), 
"precisely  the  same  with  theirs."  Whether  it  waa  at 
tliis  early  period  in  his  Christian  course,  that  he  ar- 
ranged his  creed  in  words,  divided  into  distinct  ar- 
ticles, does  not  clearly  appear;  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  not  done  until  he  had  acquired  that  "  full  con- 
fidence" in  his  opmions,  which  he  does  not  profess  to  have 
acquired  without  subsequent  reading  and  teflectioo.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  has  left  behind  him  the  following,  as 
containing  the  "  principal  articles  of  his  creed  ; "  nor 
was  he  leas  than  justiiied  in  saying  that  "  the  manner  of 
proposing  them  is  both  original  and  precise,  and  well 
calculated  to  convey  the  sense  of  each'  :  — 

"  I.  That  there  is  but  one  uncreated,  unoriginated, 
infinite,  and  eternal  Being; — (he  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Governor  of  all  things, 

"  11.  There  is  iu  this  infinite  essence  a  plurality  of 
what  we  commonly  call  Persons;  not  separately  sub- 
sisting, but  essentially  belonging  to  the  Deity  or  God- 
head ;  which  Persons  are  generally  termed  Fatber,  Son, 
sod  Holy  Ghost;  or,  G«l,  the  Ijo^m,  and  the  Holy 
s  2 
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1,  wh!cb  are  usually  designated  die  Trinity  ;  nbich 
,  though  not  found  in  the  Scripiures,  seems  pro- 
'  enough  applied  ;  as  we  repeatedly  read  of  th«K 
%ree,  and  never  of  more  persons  in  the  Godh«ad- 

"  111.  The  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  Holy  Books,  which 
cODitilule  the  Old  And  New  Teelaments,  contain  a  full 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  in  reference  to  man  ;  and 
ate  alone  aufEcient  for  every  thing  relative  to  the  foilli 
and  practice  of  a  Christian,  and  were  given  by  the  in- 
spiration of  God. 

"  IV,  Man  was  created  in  lighteousness  and  true 
holiness,  without  any  moral  imperfection,  or  any  kind 
of  propensity  to  sin  ;  but  free  to  stand  or  fall,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  powers  and  faculties  he  received 
from  his  Creator. 

■'  V,  He  fell  from  this  state,  became  morally  corrupt 
in  hit  nature,  and  transinilied  hts  moral  defilement  to 
all  his  posterity. 

"  VI,  To  counteract  the  evil  principle  in  the  heart 
of  man,  and  bring  him  into  a  salvable  state,  God,  from 
bis  infinite  love,  formed  the  purpose  of  redeeming  him 
trom  his  lost  estate,  by  the  incarnation, in  the  fulness  or 
time,  of  Jesus  Christ;  and,  in  the  interim,  sent  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten,  strive  with,  and  convince, 
men,  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  Judgment. 

■'  VII.  In  due  time,  this  Divine  Person,  called  the 
Logos,  Word,  Saviour,  &c.,&c.,  did  become  incarnate: 
sojourned  among  men,  teaching  the  purest  truth,  and 
working  the  most  stupendous  and  beneficent  miracles. 

"  VIll,  The  above  Person  is  really  and  properly 
God  :  was  foretold  as  such,  by  the  Prophets  ;  described 
at  Huchi  hy  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  and  proved 
to  be  such,  by  his  miracles ;  and  has  assigned  to  him, 
by  the  inspired  writers  in  general,  every  attribute  essen- 
tial to  the  Deity  ;  being  one  with  him  who  is  called 
God,  Jehovah,  Loid,  &c. 

"  IX.  He  is  also  a  perfect  man,  in  consequence  of 
his  incarnation  ;  and  in  that  man,  or  manhood,  dwelt 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily :  so  that  his  na- 
ture is  twofold,  divine  and  human,  or  God  manifeslq 
in  the  flesh. 
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"  X.  His  human  nature  was  begotten  of  the  bleaaed 
Virgin  Mary,  through  tlie  creative  energy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  his  divine  nature,  because  God,  iDfioitc  and 
eternal,  is  uncreated,  underived,  and  unbe|ollen  ;  and 
which,  were  it  olhetwise,  he  could  not  be  God  in  any 
proper  aense  of  the  word  :  but  he  is  most  explicitly  de- 
clared to  be  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and,  thererore, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  mutt  necessarily 
be  false. 

"  XI.  As  he  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  and 
died  in  that  nature ;  therefore,  be  died  for  the  whole 
human  race,  without  respect  of  persons  :  equally  for  all 
and  every  man. 

"  XH.  On  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion  and 
burial,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  and,  after  showing  him- 
self many  days  to  his  disciples  and  others,  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  where,  as  God  manifested  in  the  Hesh,  ha 
is,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  the  Mediator  of  the  human 
race,  till  the  consumniation  of  all  thio^. 

"  XIII.  There  is  no  salvation,  but  through  him; 
and  throughout  the  Scriptures  his  passion  and  death 
are  considered  as  sacrificial;  pardon  of  sin  and  fiual 
Kklvation  being  obtained  by  the  alone  shedding  of  hii 
blood. 

'•  XIV,  No  human  being,  since  the  fall,  either  hag, 
or  can  have,  merit  or  worthiness  of,  or  by,  himself;  and, 
therefore,  has  nothing  to  claim  from  God,  but  in  the 
way  of  his  mercy  through  Christ :  therefore,  pardon 
and  every  other  blessing,  promised  in  the  .Gospel,  have 
been  purchased  by  his  sacrificial  death  ;  and  are  given 
to  men,  not  on  the  account  of  anything  they  have  done 
or  sutl'ered,  or  can  do  or  suffer;  but  for  his  sake,  or 
through  his  meritorious  passion  and  death,  alone. 

"  XV.  These  blessings  are  received  by  faith;  because 
ihey  are  not  of  works,  nor  of  suffering. 

"  XVI,  The  power  to  believe,  or  grace  of  faith,  is 
the  free  gift  of  God,  without  which  no  man  can  be- 
lieve :  but  the  act  of  faith,  or  actually  believing,  is  the 
act  of  the  soul  under  that  power :  this  power  is  with- 
held from  no  roan ;  but,  like  all  other  gifts  of  God,  it 
may  be  slighted,  not  used,  or  misused,  in  consequence 
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of  which  i»  Ihat  d«<claralion,  ■  He  that  belicveth  shaD  be 
saved :  but  he  that  believcth  Dot  shall  be  damned.' 

"  XVII,  Jusiiflration,  or  the  panlott  of  sia,  is  au 
inntaninneout  act  of  God's  mercy  in  behalf  o(  a  poii- 
tenl  ainnct,  trusting  only  in  themerita  of  Jeaus  Christ; 
and  this  art  is  absolute  in  reference  to  all  past  sin,  all 
l)eing  forgiven  where  any  is  forgiven  ;  gradual  panloa, 
or  jirop^Bfive  Justiticatinn,  being  unacriplunl  wi 
absurd. 

"  XVIII.  Hie  souls  of  all  believera  may  be  pariM 
from  nil  sin  in  thi»  life  ;  and  a  man  may  live  nmler  iht 
conliniinl  influence  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  eo  as  not  to 
sill  Bgninst  God.  All  sinful  lcm|>ers  and  erit  prowiui- 
tii?!>  being  deairoyed,  atid  his  heart  constantly  filled  with 
pure  love  both  to  God  and  man;  and,  as' love  it  dK 
principle  of  obedience,  he  who  loves  God  with  all  b 
heart,  anul,  mind,  and  strength,  nnd  bis  neighbonrM 
hiniM-lf,  is  incapable  of  doing  wrong  to  either. 

"  XIX.  Unless  a  believer  live  and  walk  in  the  fpilil 
of  obedience,  he  will  fall  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
forfeit  all  his  Christian  privileges  and  rights;  and,  tl- 
(hough  he  may  be  restored  lo  the  favour  and  image  of 
liis  Maker,  from  which  he  has  fallen,  yet  it  ia  poaralt 
that  he  may  continue  under  the  influence  of  thia  hB, 
and  perish  everlastingly. 

"  XX.  The  whole  period  of  human  life  ia  a  ■taleof 
[wolxition,  in  every  point  of  which  a  sinner  may  repoit, 
and  lum  to  God  ;  and,  in  every  point  of  tt,  a  belicMr 
may  give  way  to  sin,  and  fall  from  grace  :  and  this  poa- 
aibility  of  rising  or  falling  is  essenlial  to  a  ataie  of  trid 
or  probation. 

"  XXI.  All  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  ^ 
Sacred  Writings,  as  they  regard  man  in  reference  to  kil 
being  here  and  hereaner,  arc  conditional ;  and  it  is  a 
this  ground  alone  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  be  OB*^ 
aiatenlly  interpreted  or  rightly  understood. 

"  XXII.  Man  is  a  freeagenl,  never  being  impdM 
by  any  necessitating  influence,  either  to  do  gtXHl  or 
evil ;  but  has  the  continual  power  lo  choose  the  life  or 
the  death  that  are  set  before  them  ;  on  which  ground 
he  is  an  nccounlable  being,  and  answerable  for  his  own 
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acttoDs:  and.  on  this  grouad  also,  he  is  alone  capable 
of  being  renariJetl  or  punished. 

"  XXm.  The  tree  will  of  man  is  a  necesiary  consti- 
tuent of  his  ratioual  soul;  without  which  he  must  be  a 
mere  machine. — either  the  g[«irt  of  blind  chance,  or 
the  lucre  patient  of  an  irresistible  necessity ;  and  con- 
•equently,  not  accountable  for  any  acts  which  were 
predetermined,  and  to  which  he  was  irresistibly  cora- 
pelled. 

"  XXIV.  Every  hurann  being  has  this  freedom  of 
will,  with  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  power  to  direct  its 
operations :  but  this  powerful  light  is  not  inherent  in 
any  man's  nature,  but  is  graciously  bestowed  by  him 
irho  is  '  the  true  light,  which  lighteneih  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.' 

"  XXV.  Jesus  Christ  has  made,  by  his  one  olTeriag 
upon  the  cross,  a  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
atonement,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  his 
gracious  Spirit  strives  with,  and  enlightens,  all  men : 
thus  putting  them  into  a  salvable  state :  therefore, every 
human  soul  may  be  saved,  if  it  he  not  his  own  fault. 

"  XXVI.  Jctus  Christ  has  instituted,  and  commanded 
to  be  perpetuated,  in  his  church,  two  sacraments  only  : 

1.  Baptism,  sprinkling,  washing  with,  or  immersion  in, 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  and  ever-bleued  Trinity, 
as  a  sign  of  the  cleansing  or  regenerating  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  influence  a  death  unto  sin, 
and  a  new  biith  unto  righteousness,  are  produced ;  and 

2.  the  Eucharist,  or  Lord's  Supper,  as  commemorating 
the  Mcrilicial  death  of  Christ.  And  he  instituted  the 
first  lo  be  once  only  adminiiitered  to  the  same  person, 
for  the  above  purpose,  and  as  a  rite  of  initiation  into 
the  visible  church ;  and  the  second,  that,  by  its  frequent 
administration,  all  believers  may  be  kept  in  mind  of  the 
foundation  on  which  their  salvation  is  built,  and  receive 
grace  to  enable  them  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their 
Saviour  in  all  things. 

"  XXVII.  The  soul  is  immaterial  and  immortal,  and 
can  subsist  independently  of  the  body. 

"  XXVm,  Tlier«will  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  ;  botli  of  the  just  and  the  unjust:  when  the  souls 
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of  both  shall  be  re-united  to  llieir  respective  todici: 
boib  of  wbich  will  be  immonal,  and  live  eternally. 

"  XXIX.  Thtre  will  be  a  general  Judgmet)!;  aftei 
wliith  all  sball  be  punished  or  rewarded ,  aecnrding  lo  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body  ;  and  the  wicked  shall  be  sent 
lo  hell,  and  ihe  righleoits  taken  to  heaven. 

'•  XXX.  These  states  of  rewards  and  punishmeoti 
«ha1l  have  no  end,  forasmuch  oa  the  time  of  trial  or 
probation  shall  then  -be  for  ever  terminated  :  and  the 
succeeding  slate  must  necessarily  be  fixed   and  unal- 

"  XXXI.  The  oti^n  of  human  salvation  is  found  id 
the  infinite  philanthropy  of  God :  and,  on  this  prio- 
eiple,  the  unconditional  reprobation  of  any  soul  is  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

"  XXXII.  God  has  no  secret  will,  in  reference  lo 
man,  which  is  contrary  to  his  revealed  will ;  as  thi* 
would  show  him  to  be  an  insincere  beiogf,  professing 
benevolence  to  all,  while  he  secretly  pur^iosed  that 
that  benevolence  should  be  extended  only  lo  a  few. — ■ 
doctrine  which  appears  blasphemous  as  it  reapects  God, 
and  subversive  of  all  moral  good  as  it  regards  man, 
and  toialiy  at  variance  with  the  iofiiiitc  rectitude  ofihe 
Divine  nature." 

Few  of  the  readers  of  these  pages  will  Iw  surpriwd 
lo  find  the  creed  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  so  decidedly  As- 
minian  in  its  complexion.  While,  however,  articles 
eleven,  sixteen,  eigliEoen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty- 
two,  Iwenty-tbree,  twenly-four,  twenty-hve,  thirty-one, 
and  thirty-two,  HufRciently  evince  his  freedom  from  the 
least  taint  of  Calvinistic  sentiment,  articles  fourteen 
and  fifteen  are  equally  in  proof  that  he  had  not  imbibed 
the  contrary  opinions  of  Pelagins.  To  ns.  we  conffss, 
it  seems  impossible  lo  derive,  from  the  word  of  God,  any 
other  opinions  on  the  subjects  in  question,  than  those 
which  Dr.  Clarke  has  so  clearly,  so  concisely,  and  so 
scripturully  expressed,  whatever  may  be  derived  from 
the  compositions  of  merely  human  writers.  That  part 
of  the  twenty-sixth  article,  which  refers  to  baptism, 
may,  pi-rhups,  be  excepted  ;  for,  wilb  relation  bgih  to 
the  mode  and  to  the  subject  of  the  ordinance,  he  seems 
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to  have  left  the  matter  iindetermined.  This  is  an  ar- 
ticle to  which,  probably,  both  Bishop  Marsh  and  Mr. 
Igaiah  Bin  might  subscribe,  and  that,  too,  in  each  case, 
with  perfect  consistency.  With  Tespecl  to  the  thirty- 
first  and  thirty-second  articles,  which  are  as  conclusive 
aa  they  are  scriptural,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there 
is  no  tiieological  error  which  Dr.  Clarke  repudiated  with 
more  of  virtuous  indication.  '*  Hence!'  he  exclaims, 
in  one  place,  "  hence,  ye  unconditional  reprobarian  no- 
tions; ye  imputation  of  folly  and  sin  to  the  Most  High, 
which  teach  that  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Love  produced 
myriads  of  such  beine;s  as  man,  to  be  abandoned  irre- 
coverably to  eternal  flames,  merely  to  display  the  so- 
vereignly of  the  Creator  !  From  whence  ye  have 
originated,  return,  ye  God-dishonouring;  principles  1 
Surely  ve  have  derived  your  origin  from  him  who  is  the 
implacable  enemy  of  God  and  man  1  He  who  can  ad- 
vocate them,  if  he  be  in  human  form,  must  have  the 
heart  of  a  Hyrcanian  ti^r." 

The  doctrine  mfuntained  in  article  eighteen,  is  one  to 
which  Dr.  Clarke  gave  great  prominence,  both  in  hia 
preaching  and  in  his  writings.  In  one  of  the  letters 
which  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Clarke  before  their  mar- 
riage, he  observed,  "  You  cannot  be  too  much  in  ear- 
nest for  full  salvation.  Therefore,  continue  pleading 
the  '  promise  of  the  Father ;'  for  it  is  yea  and  amen  to 
you.  The  blessing  is  as  free  as  ibe  air  you  breathe. 
The  willin^ess  of  God  to  fulfil  his  promise  lo  you, 
infinitely  exceeds  my  description  and  your  concep- 
tion. I  allow,  so  long  as  mystical  divinity  is  consulted, 
the  promise  of  his  coming  must  be  looked  upon  as 
exceedingly  distant,  as  that  only  breathes,  '  A  long 
work  will  6od  make  upon  the  earth;'  but  the  word  of 
faith,  by  the  Gospel,  says.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand  :  yea,  the  means  of  receiving  it  is  in  thy  heart, 
and  in  thy  mouth.  In  short,  looking  on  it  as  distant, 
will  make  it  distant:  whereas,  believing  it  as  near,  will 
brin^  it  near."  With  sentiments  like  these  he  began 
his  ministry  :  and  so  he  continued  and  concluded  it. 
Many  evidences  of  this  might  be  adduced,  both  lh>m 
his  own  writings  and  from  the  lesiimonies  of  his  brethren. 
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sowed  in  the  seeds  of  tiifhteousness,  they  have  a  free  and 
unmolested  vcgetalion." 

We  are  here  reminded  of  one  importaDt  doctrine,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  has  not  incladed  in  his  written  creed  ;  and 
yet  it  is  one  which  none  ever  more  cordially  believed,  or 
more  clearly  explained,  or  more  powerfully  enforced. 
The  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  alluded  to.  His  fre- 
quent exhibition  of  this  scriptural  tenet,  has  struck  the 
attention  of  his  theological  opponents.  ''  There  is  no 
point,"  savs  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer,  "  on 
which  he  dwelt  more  ol^en  and  more  earnestly,  than  on 
this.  Hvea  when  casually  called  upon  to  preach,  either 
at  places  where  the  people  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  or  where  there  was  alrendy  a 
body  of  religious  persons,  this  topic,  of  '  the  witness  of 
Uie  Spirit,'  seems  constantly  to  have  presenteil  itself  to 
his  miud,  as  one  of  the  most  important  on  which  to  ad- 
dress them.  He  considered  this  witness  to  be  "the 
privilege  of  all  true  believers.'  We  have  read  and  thought 
much  upon  this  prominent  tenet  of  Methodism.  But,  to 
ihis  hour,  we  do  not  clearly  comprehend  it."  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  astonishing,  that  you  do  not  receive  it.  And 
yet  you  add,  "  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  assurance  spoken 
of  has  been  often  enjoyed,  and  that  it  is  a  privilege 
which  the  Christian  should  earnestly  seek."  Now,  if  it 
is  the  duty  of  Christians  earneady  to  seek  it,  it  must 
surely  be  that  of  Christian  ministers  earnestly  to  preach 
it;  and,  therefore,  Dr.  Clarke  is  justlBed.  To  the  re- 
verend rector  above-mentioned,  who  was  in  the  same  mist 
on  this  subject  with  the  writer  just  ijuoted.  Dr.  Clarke 
gave  an  answer  which  ought  to  have  cleared  up  the  diffi- 
culty : — 

■'  1  should  never  have  looked  for  the  '  witness  of  llie 
Spirit,'  had  i  not  found  numerous  Scriptures,  which 
Dott  positively  asserted  it.  or  held  it  out  by  necessary 
induction  ;  and  had  I  not  found,  that  all  tlie  truly  godiv, 
of  every  sect  and  party,  possessed  the  blessing.  It 
was  not  pet«ons  of  a  peculiar  temperament  who  pu- 
Ksted  it ;  all  the  truly  religious  had  it,  whether,  in  their 
ualujul  disposiliona,  sanguine,  melancholyr  or  mixed.     I 


I 
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met  with  it  everywhere,  and  met  wilh  it  among  the  ma* 
simple  aiiil  illitcniU,  as  well  as  among  those  who  hwl 
every  ailvnntage  which  high  cultivation  und  deep  leamiDjE 
couM  beMow.  PerbapB  I  might,  with  the  strictest  truth, 
«aj,  th»t.  during  the  forty  yean  1  Imve  been  in  the  min- 
istry, 1  have  met  with  at  least  Tony  thou»nnd.  who 
have  had  a  dear  and  full  evidence,  that '  God,  for  Chiul'i 
sake,  had  forgiven  them  their  sins,'  the  Spirit  himself 
bearing  nllaew  with  their  s|MrTts,  that  they  were  the  wa 
and  daughters  of  God.'  The  numlier  need  not  Biupnie 
you,  when  you  learn,  that  every  Methodist  pteache 
coiivertes  closely,  and  examines  ihoroughly,  every  mem- 
ber o(  his  Societies,  concerning  the  work  of  God  upon 
their  souls,  once  every  three  months.  This  siiig-je  poiat 
of  their  spiritual  economy,  gives  them  advantages  to 
know  and  discern  the  ojwralions  of  the  Divine  S^fil, 
in  the  enlightening,  convincing,  converting,  justifyiiig, 
sanctifying,  and  building  up  of  the  souls  of  men,  whid> 
no  other  system  aflbrds,  and  no  other  miiiistvn  in  the 
same  degree  possess." 

This  gentleman,  like  the  writer  in  the  Christian  Ok- 
strver,  seems  to  have  thought  tliut"  the  doctriiw  ofo»- 
cessary  assurance  (necessary  is  not  Dr.  Clarke's  NWd) 
was  essentially  connected  with  lliat  of  final  peraeveruMB. 
Tliey  could  not  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  really  wit- 
nesses lo  any  man  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  whose  coo- 
duct  proves  to-morrow  that  he  is  a  servant  of  Satan.' 
Of  lhi$  objection  Dr.  Clarke  thus  satisfactorily  disposes: 
— "  Wc  never  confound  the  knowle^lge  of  salvation  by 
the  remission  of  sins,  with  final  perseverance.  This  do» 
trine  has  nothing  lo  do  with  a  future  possession.  1W 
truly  believing  soul  has  now  the  witness  in  hinisetf  ;  tad 
his  retaining  it  depends  on  his  t'aithfniuesa  to  the  li(Hfa| 
and  grace  received.  If  he  gives  wuy  to  any  known  mth 
he  loses  this  witness,  and  must  come  to  God  throudl 
Christ  as  he  came  at  first,  in  order  to  gel  the  guilt  of  tM 
transgression  pardoned,  and  the  lit; lit  of  God's  coOBtft' 
nance  restored.  For,  the  justification  any  soul  receifci^ 
is  not  in  reference  to  his  future  pardon  of  sin,  since  Odd 
declares  bis  righteousness  '  for  the  remission  of  stiu  that 
are  past,'     And  no  man  c;in  retain  hi:i  cvidcnre  of  his 
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acceptance  with  God,  longer  than  he  has  that  '  failh 
which  wotkelh  by  love.'  The  present  is  a  state  of  pro- 
bation :  in  such  a  state,  a  man  may  rise,  fall,  or  recover ; 
with  this,  the  doctrine  uf  the  '  witness  of  the  Spirit' 
has  nothing  to  do.  When  a  man  is  justiBed,  alf  his 
past  sins  are  forgiven  him.  But  this  grace  reaches 
not  on  to  any  sin  that  may  be -committed  in  any  follow- 
ing moment." 

Among  multitudes  of  passages  in  which  he  has  de- 
fended thi^t  doctrine  against  its  assailants,  both  within 
the  Christian  church  and  without  it,  one  may  be  se- 
lected from  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Plymouth  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career.  He  was  answering  this  ob- 
jection :  ~  that,  "  when  the  human  mind  gets  under  the 
dominion  of  superstition  and  imagination,  a  variety  of 
feelings,  apparently  divine,  may  be  accounted  for  on 
natural  principles."  To  thisheanswered,  "  First,super- 
stition  is  never  known  to  produce  settled  peace  and  hap- 
piness. It  is,  generally,  the  parent  of  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions and  irrational  fears.  But,  surely,  the  man  who  has 
broken  tlie  laws  of  his  Maker,  and  lived  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  him,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  superstition,  when  he  is  apprehensive  of  the 
wrath  of  Ciod,  and  fears  to  fall  into  Ute  bitter  pains  of 
an  eternal  death  ?  Secondly,  imagination  cannot  long 
iitpport  a  mental  imjxjsture.  A  person  may  imagine 
himself  for  a  moment  to  be  n  king,  or  to  be  a  child  of 
God:  but  that  reverie,  where  there  is  no  radical  de- 
rangement of  mind,  must  be  transient.  Thirdly,  but  it  is 
tm|Kissiblc  that  imagination  can  have  any  thing  to  do  in 
this  case,  any  farther  than  anyotheT  faculty  of  the  mind, 
in  natural  operation  :  for  the  person  must  walk  accord- 
ing Rs  he  is  directed  by  the  word  of  God  ;  and  the  sense 
of  God's  approbation  in  his  conscience,  lasts  no  longer 
than  he  acts  under  the  spirit  of  obedience.  Has  imagi- 
nation ever  produced  a  life  of  piety  !  If  it  can  sustain 
impressions  in  spiritual  matters  for  years  together,  this 
must  be  totally  preteroatural ;  and  thus  miracle  must  be 
resorted  to,  to  explain  away  a  doctrine  which  some  men, 
because  they  themselves  do  not  experience  it,  deny  that 
any  others  can."     Then,  referring  tohisown  experience. 
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he  ailded,  "  Most  or  you  knov  ihat  I  am  no  enthnio!!. 
thai  I  bare  giTen  no  evidences  of  a  strtnig  ims^tuiusti, 
that  1  am  far  rtom  being  (he  subject  of  sodden  hopei 
or  fears,  that  it  retguires  stroog  reasons  and  deaf  argu- 
mentation to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  aay  propoai- 
tion  not  previously  known.  Now,  I  do  profrss  to  Wc 
received,  through  God'i  eternal  mercy,  a  cIvrAr  evidemv 
of  my  acceptance  with  God.  It  is  now  upwards  of  WTcn 
years  since  I  receired  it;  and  I  hold  if,  lliroiigh  the  tUK 
mercy,  as  explicitly,  as  clearly,  and  as  satisl'aclorily  m 

Another  importaot  point  of  theolc^.  which  has  like- 
wise been  omitted  in  Dr.  Clarke's  written  creed,  is  thai 
concerning  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  He  lalxturid 
to  prove  that  God  has  not  an  absolute  knowledge  of  fa- 
ture  events.  He  maintained,  that  a  certain  anlicipatioi] 
implied  a  certain  issue ;  and  that  no  contingent  issue 
can  be  reconciled  with  an  infallible  prognostication,  la 
other  words,  he  felt,  that,  if  he  admilled  the  doctrine  of 
an  absolute  foreknowledge,  he  must  become  n  faialirt. 
T>iis  may  be  classed  among  those  matters,  i  iini  i  iilim 
which  we  should  do  well  to  remember, 


Quoi  uUiacitmjue  dhjuiIcu 

It  it  possible  for  us  to  seek  to  comprehend  wfaat  «e 
nevershall,  until  the  final  reveUiion  of  Jesua  ChriaU  It 
is  certain,  thai,  while,  on  this  point,  Ur.  Clarke  went  Urn 
far  to  satisfy  one  party,  he  did  not  go  far  enough  to  air- 
tisfy  the  other.  Perhaps,  he  himself  felt  that  he  ImI 
ventured  upon  dangerous  ground. 

That  doctrine  by  maintaining  which  Dr.  Clarke  «M 
-  more  especially  distinguished,  remains  now  to  be  nUical. 
It  is  plainly  stated  in  article  ten  of  his  written  creed. 
Id  early  life,  aa  we  have  seen,  he  narrowly  escaped  tbt 
snares  of  SocinJan  sophistry.  This  escape,  without  mj 
suggestions  from  man,  led  him  lo  etamine  the  doctriiu 
of  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ ;  which,  be  concludedt 
no  man  can  hold,  and  bold  the  eternal,  unoriginued 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  this  point,  he  has  prodooed 
a  simple  argument  in  his  note  on  Luke  i.  35,  an  wpt- 
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merit,  in  liis  own  esteem,  "  absolutely  unanswerable." 
Tlie  argument  is  tills  : — 

■'  I.  irChmi  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  then  he  cannot  be  elemal.  Son  implies  a 
father;  and  father  implies,  in  reference  to  son,  prece- 
dence in  lime,  if  not  in  nature  too.  Father  and  son 
imply  the  notion  of  generation,  and  generation  implies  a 
time  in  which  it  was  effected,  and  time,  also,  antecedent 
to  such  generation.  2.  If  Christ  be  the  Son  of  God, 
as  to  his  Divine  nature,  then  the  Father  is  of  necessity 
prior,  conK{|uently,  in  Godhead,  superior,  to  him.  3. 
Again,  if  this  Divine  nature  were  begotten  of  the  Father, 
then  it  must  have  been  in  time  ;  i.  e.  there  must  have 
been  a  period  in  which  it  did  oot  exist,  and  a  period 
when  it  began  lo  exist.  This  destroys  the  eternity  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  and  robs  him  at  once  of  his  Godhead. 
4.  To  say  that  he  was  begotten  from  all  eternity,  is  ab- 
surd ;  and  the  phrase  Eternal  Son  is  a  positive  self-con- 
tradiction. Eternity  is  that  which  hnd  no  beginning, 
and  stands  in  no  reference  to  time.  Son  auf^ses 
lime,  generation,  and  father,  and  time,  also,  antecedent 
to  such  generation.  Therefore,  the  theological  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  terms,  son  and  eteruity,  is  absolutely 
impossible,  as  they  imply  essentially  dinerent  and  op- 
posite idf-as." 

Dr.  Clarke  has  often  been  heard  to  say  : — '*  Let  my 
argument  on  Luke  i.  36,  be  proved  false,  (which,  if  it 
could  be,  might  be  done  in  as  small  a  compuss  as  that 
of  the  argument  itself,)  then  I  am  prepored  to  demon- 
strate, from  the  principles  of  the  refutation,  that  Arian- 
isin  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  relative  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  But,  as  that  argument  cannot 
be  confuted,  and  my  argument  in  favour  of  the  proper 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  my  sermon  on  Salvation  by 
Failh.  cannot  be  overthrown  ;  consequently,  the  doctrine 
of  the  proper  and  essential  and  underived  Deity  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  stand,  and  that  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  must 
be  overwhelmed  in  its  own  error,  darkness,  and  con- 

[n  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Clarke  before  their  mar- 
riage, there  is  the  following  reference  to  this  subject ; — 
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"  You  once  asked  my  opinioo  coDcerning  the  meantot; 
of  ilie  phrane  '  The  Eternal  Son  ot  God.*  1  gnte  il 
you  :  a[id,  howsoever  singular,  and  uoautboriMd  bv 
Doctors,  it  may  appear,  yet  1  never  had  any  reason  u 
alter  it,  nor  do  I  believe  1  ever  shall.  After  having  been 
urely  tossed  io  beating  about  the  commoD  bay  for  an- 
chorage without  success,  I  have  at  last,  tlirongb  the 
tender  mercy  of  God,  found  it  where  I  almost  ride  alone. 
As  long  as  I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Infioite 
Eternal  I  AM,  so  long,  1  suppose,  1  shall  reject  the  com- 
mon notioQ  of  his  '  Eternal  Sonship ;'  not  ouly  because  it 
is  an  absurdity  and  a  palpable  contradiction,  but  becauK 
1  cannot  find  it  in  the  Bible.  On  bin  Godhead,  the 
foundation  of  the  salvation  of  my  soul  is  laid.  £ver; 
diing,  therefore,  that  derogates  from  that,  1  tnost  cor- 
dially reject," 

Aflcf  the  foregoing  extracts,  the  following  remarks  bj 
Mr.  Anderson,  though  on  a  subject  so  serious,  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  smile  :  —  "  But,  even  here,  [in  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship,]  his  sterling  good 
sense,  his  reverence  for  the  mysteries  of  Christ,  togelhei 
with  the  grace  of  God  which  was  in  him  and  abounded, 
so  completely  triumphed,  that,  in  him,  the  point  ia  ques- 
tion was  a  harmless  opinion.  He  had  the  courage  of  a 
great  man  to  broach  his  sentiments  as  a  commeDtator : 
he  had  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  man.  not  to  give  pro- 
minence in  his  minislrationB  to  a  tenet,  which,  be  kne' 
and  confessed,  was  exploded  in  the  standards  of  We»- 
loyan  orthodoxy.  Upon  the  whole,  I  strongly  tnclioe 
to  the  opinion,  that,  with  him,  it  was  rather  a.  denial  of 
the  name  than  of  the  thing!:  Fun  (!)  he  strongly  a^fcrt* 
the  existence  of  a  trinity  In  the  Godhead ;  rnasoilie> 
the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  Eternal  Word; 
and,  with  that  fundamental  belief,  associates  all  the  kin. 
dred  doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  atonement,  and  me- 
diation of  Immanuel !"     Wonderful  discovery  ! 

But  this  cursory  review  of  the  chief  theological  opini- 
ons of  Dr.  Clarke,  has  already  exceeded  its  prescribed 
limits  ;  and  we  must  hasten  to  notice  his  works  and 
his  general  character. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  limits,  nor  wu  it 
iDcluded  in  the  desi^,  o(  this  little  book,  to  attempt 
a  critical  review  of  Dr.  Clarke's  numerous  works.  TTiis 
is  the  less  desirable,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them,  with 
their  respective  meril»  and  derecis,  real  or  supposed, 
are  famihar  to  those  classes  of  readers  for  which  they 
were  composed.  The  following  list  contains  the  chief 
part  of  them,  perhaps  all  that  added  to  the  writer's  re- 
putation. Two  or  three  small  pieces  which  he  published 
•re  not  specitied  :  — 

Diuertation  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco  : 
London,  1797.  Svo. — A BiUiographical  Dictionary, con- 
taining a  Chronological  Account  of  the  most  curious 
books,  in  all  departments  of  literature,  from  the  infancy 
oT  printing  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century;  to 
which  are  added,  an  Essay  on  Bibliography,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  best  English  translations  of  each  Greek 
and  Latin  classic.  1802.  6  vols.  t'2nio  and  8ro. — The 
Bibliographical  Miscellany,  or  a  Supplement  to  the 
Biblit^^raphical  Dictionary,  down  to  1826.  2  vols. 
l2tnoaiiu  8vo. — Baxter's  Christian  Directory  abridged. 
1804.  2  vols.  8vo.— Claude  Fleury's  History  of  the 
Ancient  Israelites,  with  an  account  of  their  Manners, 
Customs,  Sic,  with  a  Life  and  fine  Portrait  of  Claude 
Fleury.  1805.  12mo. — The  Succession  of  Sacred  Li- 
terature, in  a  chronological  arraDgcmenl  of  authors  and 
tboir  works,  from  the  inventioD  of  alphabetical  charac- 
ters to  the  year  of  our  Lord  345.  1807.  |-2moand 
8to,  vol.  1st-— Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  His- 
tory of  the  World  connected,  including  Bishop  Clay, 
ton's  Strictures  on  the*work,  embellished  with  a  set  of 
maps.  1808.  4  vols.  8vo. — Sturm's  Reflections,  trans- 
lated  from    the  German.      4  vols.    12mo. — The    Holy 
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Scriptures,  &c.  &c.,  wilh  the  Marginal  Reading,  a  Col- 
lection of  Poraliel  Texts,  and  Copious  Sammaries  u 
each  Chapter;  with  a  Commentary  and  Criikal  Noto. 
designed  as  a  help  to  the  better  understanding  of  tbe 
Sacred  Writings.  8  vols.  4to.  IBIO— 26.  —  Hanueri 
Obseivationa.  4  vols.  Bvo. — CUvis  Biblica  :  or,  a  Com- 
pendium of  Scripture  Knowledge.  8vo. — Lives  of  the 
Wejley  Kamily.  Hlvo. — Three  volumes  of  SermoBs,  be- 
sidet  several  single  discourses  and  dctac)icd  pieees; 
and  many  anonymous  articles  in  the  Claasica]  Joinnal, 
in  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  in  various  other  respectable 
journals.  To  these  may  be  added  the  new  edttienof 
Kymer's  Fudera,  in  folio,  of  which  he  saw  the  first  b>- 
lume,  and  part  of  the  second,  through  the  press.  This 
work  is  now  superintended  by  a  commisaton  under  Go- 
vernment. Only  three  volumes  have  been  publnbed. 
The  original  edition,  which  consisted  of  twenty  folio 
volumes,  has  long  since  disappeared;  the  wcood  i< 
rarely  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  thin),  which  was  printed  il 
the  IlaKue,  in  1738,  is  exceedingly  scnrce. 

Without  attempting  a  formni  review  of  these  do- 
merous  and  voluminous  works,  a  few  interesting  parti- 
culars may  be  given  concerning  some  of  them. 

The  Commentary  is  entitled  to  our  first  allentioci. 
It  was  in  a  course  of  publication  during  seventeen  yean, 
ll  was  bc|^a,  continued,  and  ended,  witlt  pnyer.  It 
was  completed  in  the  year  1826  ;  and  will  for  ent  le- 
main  a  monument  of  the  author's  genius,  wtadom.  Wen- 
iag,  knowledge,  and  piety.  In  looking  back  upon  Aa 
labours  of  his  life,  one  wonders  how  he  found  tioM  l(M 
such  a  work  as  this.  But  he  began  it  early.  We  finl 
bim  iu  the  year  1T85,  only  three  years  after  his  «nUaMt 
into  the  ministry,  considentbly  advanced  in  a  sytte 
matic  course  of  study.  "  Being  convinced,"  he  atf 
serves,  "  that  the  Bible  was  the  source  whence  ftU  dv 
priocipies  of  true  wisdom,  wherever  found  in  tbe  wodiL 
nad  been  derived,  my  desire  to  comprehend  adeqoMdlj 
its  great  design,  and  lo  penetrate  the  meaning  of  all  its 
pans,  led  me  to  separate  myself  from  every  panuit  thtf 
did  not  lead,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  accoinpiUbBCBk 
of  this  end."    Thus  we  see,  thai,  though  uncomciDld^ 
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(for  this  was  laid  oul  as  a  (ilen  of  private  sludy,)  yet, 
when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  he  had  actually  begun 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  mighty  work.  Though,  at 
first,  be  did  not  even  commit  to  paper  the  result  of  his 
reading,  and,  even  when  lie  did,  it  was  for  some  time 
without  any  view  to  publication,  but  solely  to  facilitate 
his  own  pro^^ress  in  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  although,  moreover,  he  entirely  changed 
his  plan  when  he  had  proceeded  a  good  way  in  pur- 
posed preparalioD  for  a  printed  work  ;  yet  there  can  be 
no  duubt,  that  the  fruits  of  his  earliest  reading  and  me- 
ditation on  the  sacred  volume  were  found  useful  in  the 
execution  of  his  grand  design.  AIYer  he  had  made  con- 
siderable preparation,  he  altered  his  plan  so  completely, 
that  he  could  not  make  use  of  a  page  of  what  he  had 
before  written.  "  All,"  he  remarks,  "  has  been  re- 
transcribed,  and  innumerable  additions  and  retrench- 
ments made  throughout."  Many  criticisms  on  the 
sacred  text,  with  illustrations  from  ancient  authors, 
were,  af^r  much  time  and  labour  spent  in  collecting 
them,  thrown  aside,  as  tending  to  a  plan  too  extensive. 
Besides,  he  studied  to  be  useful,  rather  than  to  appear 
learned.  As  to  criticism,  therefore,  he  confined  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  pointing  out  the  force  and  mean- 
ing of  expressions  incapable  of  simple  translation.  "  I 
do  not  pretend,"  he  repeats,  "  to  write  for  the  learned  ; 
I  look  up  to  them  myself  for  instruction.  All  the  pre- 
tensions of  my  work  are  included  in  the  sentence  that 
stands  in  the  title  :  it  is  '  designed  as  a  help  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Writings.* '  The 
work,  put  forth  with  these  modest  pretensions,  was  twice 
laid  aside  from  indisposition,  and  once  on  account  of  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  paper.  It  was  likewise  unavoid- 
ably delayed  by  a  multitude  of  other  engagements.  To 
crown  the  list  of  circumstanceii  that  retarded  its  appear- 
ance hefoTe  the  world,  and  to  show  the  generosity  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  author,  when  he  was  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  puUtcation,  another  Commentary  by  a 
friend  of  his  {probably  Mr.  Benson)  being  announced 
und  extensively  advertised,  Dr.  Clarke  withheld  his  own, 
not  willing  that  the  attention  of  the  public  should  be 
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divided  between  iiif  two  works,  lest  the  B&le  of  hi< 
Triend's  might  be  injured.  At  length,  bowever,  the  Dtil 
of  Genesis,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  was  brougtit  out :  and,  ■! 
last,  notwithstanding  many  fean  that  he  would  not  Iik 
tn  complete  it,  or  at  least  to  carry  ihc  whole  of  it 
through  the  ptess,  it  was  entirely  publistied.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  Doctor's  own  account  of  his  labours  :  — 

"  In  this  arduous  labour  i  have  had  no  aiaisiantj; 
not  even  a  single  week'*  help  from  an  amanuensii:  dc 
person  to  look  for  common  places,  or  refer  to  an  ao- 
cient  author ;  to  find  out  the  place  and  transcribe  k 
passage  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  other  lan^a^,  whki 
my  memory  had  generally  recalled,  or  to  verify  a  qM- 
tation ;  —  the  help  excepted  which  I  received  in  tlw 
chronological  department  from  my  own  nephew.  I  bite 
laboured  alone  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  previously 
to  the  work  being  sent  to  press ;  and  fifieen  years  h«*« 
been  employed  in  bringing  it  through  the  pess  to  the 
public  :  and  thus  about  forty  years  of  my  life  have  beCD 
consumed." 

In  presenlinft  some  portions  of  the  work  to  the  Dokt 
of  Sussex,  Br.  Clarke  gave  his  Royal  Htghness  an  M- 
count  of  his  labours ;  from  which  account,  as  it  diScn, 
in  some  respects,  from  any  other,  we  present  some  e>- 
tracts  ;  — 

"  Conscious  tliat  translators  in  general  must  bait 
had  a  particular  creed,  in  reference  lo  which  they  wodd 
naturally  consider  every  text,  1  sat  down  with  a  bevf 
as  free  from  bias  and  sectarian  -feeling  as  )t  was  possible, 
and  carefully  read  over,  cautiously  weighed,  and  lite- 
rally translated,  every  word,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  in  th* 
Bible:  and,  as  I  saw  it  was  possible,  while  even  assisted 
by  the  best  lexicons,  to  mistake  the  import  of  a  Hebrssi 
term,  and  knowing  that  the  cognate  Asiatic  languaon 
would  be  helps  of  great  importance  in  such  an  ini^uiry, 
I  collated  every  verse  where  1  was  apprehensive  of  diffi- 
culty, with  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Elhiopic,  Arabic,  tad 
Peraian,  as  far  as  the  Sacred  Writings  are  extant  b 
these  languages,  with  a  constant  reference  to  Readings 
collected  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  lo  the  Sep- 
tuixgint  and  Vulgate,  the  earliest  ttanilationa  of  the 
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Hebrew  text  which  have  reached  our  Uroes.  This 
reading  and  collation  produced  an  immeow:  numlier  of 
notes  on  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  1  was 
prevailed  on,  by  several  of  my  learned  friendit,  to  extend 
in  furm  of  a  perpetual  comment  on  the  whole  book. 
Tlie  Comment  I  put  to  press  in  1810,  aAer having  been, 
for  the  thirty  years  preceding,  employed  on  the  read- 
ing, collatine;,  Sec,  already  mentioned.  When  I  had 
finished  in  this  way  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges,  I  was  advised  by  many  of  my 
friends,  (who  were  apprehensive,  from  the  infirm  slate  of 
my  health,  that  I  might  not  live  long  enough  to  go  re- 
galarly  through  the  whole,)  to  omit  for  the  present  the 
Old,  and  begin  with  the  New,  Testament.  I  did  so, 
and  liieraJly  translated  every  word  of  that  last  best  gift 
of  God  to  man,  comparing  the  whole  with  all  the  an- 
cient versions,  and  the  moat  important  of  the  modern, 
and  collated  nil  with  the  various  readings  collected  by 
Stephens,  Fell,  Coutcel,  Gherard  of  Maesiricht,  Bengel, 
Mills,  Welstein,  and  Griesbach,  actually  examining  many 
manuscripts  myself,  illustrating  the  whole  bv  quotations 
from  ancient  authors.  Rabbinical,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Asiatic.  I  brought  my  Comment  on  the  above  plan  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Apocalypse.  When  this  was  finished, 
f  returned  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  work,  I  was  led  to  attend,  in  the  first  instance,  more 
to  words  than  to  things,  in  order  to  find  their  true  ideal 
meanings,  together  witli  the  different  shades  of  accepta- 
tion to  which  they  became  subjected  in  their  application 
to  matters  which  use  and  circumstances,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  hud  produced.  And,  as  I  perceived  an  almost 
continual  reference  to  the  literature,  arts,  and  sciences, 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  par- 
ticular, 1  made  these  things  my  particular  study,  hav- 
ing found  a  thousand  passages  which  I  could  neither 
illustrate  nor  explain,  without  some  general  knowledge 
of  their  jurisprudence,  astronomy,  chemistry,  medicine, 
surgery,  meteorology,  pneumatics.  &c.,  and  with  their 
iniltiary  tactics,  and  the  arts  and  trades  of  common  life. 
In  such  researches,  connected  with  the  studies  pre- 
viously meDtioned,  and  in  bringing  down  the  Comment 


•  ^lecified.  I  have  conmimed  nearly  forty  yeui. 
%ai  by  iIub  your  RqjbI  Highness  will  at  oooe  penxiw, 
thftt,  lie  the  work  til  or  well  executed,  it  has  ool  bcai 
done  in  a  coieless  or  precipitate  manner  ;  dot  b«Te  mj 
nwans  within  my  reach  been  neglected,  to  make  it,  m 
evecy  respect,  as  far  as  pouible,  '  a  Help  to  the  betia 
nnderstanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  In  the  cobik 
of  all  this  lubour,  1  have  also  paid  particular  attenttcn 
to  those  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  have  bt«a 
the  subject  of  animadversion  by  fteetbitdfers  and  in- 
lideb  of  all  classes  and  limes.  1  trust  I  may  say,  thai 
no  such  passage  is  either  designedly  passed  by  or  supo- 
fluDusly  considered  ;  that  the  strongest  objections  tn 
fairly  [iroduced  and  met ;  that  all  such  parts  of  the  Di- 
vine writings,  are,  in  consequence,  exhibited  is  thai 
own  lustre ;  and  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
salvation,  has  had  as  many  triumphs  as  it  has  had  H- 
tacks,  from  the  rudest  and  moat  formidable  of  tu  u- 
tagonista.  On  all  such  subjects,  1  humUy  hope  lh«i 
your  Royal  Highness  will  never  consult  these  volone 
in  vain.  And,  if  the  grand  doctriuea  that  conslilsK 
what  some  call  orUiodoxy  (which  prove  that  God  is  Idl- 
ing to  every  man,  and  that,  from  his  innate,  infiaitt. 
and  eternal  goodness,  he  will,  and  has  mode  profaioa 
for  llie  solvation  of  every  human  soul)  be  found  tobt 
those  which  alone  have  stood  the  test  of  the  ^xm 
lifting  and  examination,  it  was  not  because  they  wot 
sought  for  beyond  all  others,  and  the  Scriplurei  bsl 
in  that  way  in  order  to  favoor  them  :  but  Ixcause  lime 
doctrines  are  essentially  contained  in,  and  eatabUsh^ 
by,  the  oracles  of  God.  Thus,  1  have  ^iven  a  geseni 
account  of  the  labour  in  which  the  principal  part  of  015 
life  and  strength  has  been  consumed,  —  a  labour  wbick 
were  it  yet  to  commence,  with  the  knowledge  1  not 
have  of  its  difficulty,  millions  of  silver  and  gold  cwM 
not  induce  me  to  undertake." 

For  a  more  minute  account  of  the  labour  which  thr 
Commentary  cost  its  indefatigable  author,  the  reads  a 
referred  to  his  General  Preface,  and  to  the  Postscript  «l 
the  end  of  Malaehi.  It  may  be  sufficient  in  thia  pivt 
•n  ,AA  aa  a  specimen  both  of  the  labour  itself  aad  «f  tin 
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asUinishiDg  diligence  with  which  it  was  performed,  the 
following  exlruct  from  the  former  of  those  articles: — 
"  When  I  had  formed  the  purpose  of  writtug  tbort 
noted  on  the  New  Testament,  1  collated  the  common 
printed  text  with  all  the  manuscripts  and  collections  from 
manuscripts  to  which  I  could  have  access.  Scarcely 
had  I  projected  this  work,  when  i  was  convinced  that 
another  was  previously  oecesaary  ;  viz.  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  original  text.  1  began  this,  and  soon  found  that 
it  was  perfectly  possible  to  read,  and  not  to  understand. 
Under  this  conviction,  1  sat  down,  determining  to  trans- 
late the  whole,  before  I  attempted  any  comment,  that  i 
might  have  the  sacred  text  the  more  deeply  impressed 
on  my  memory.  I  accordingly  began  my  traaslaiion  in 
June.  1794,  and  finished  it  in  May,  1795:  collating  the 
original  text  wi^  all  the  ancient  and  with  several  of  the 
modern  versions;  carefully  weighing  the  value  of  the 
most  important  various  readings  found  in  those,  and  in 
tlic  most  authentic  copies  of  the  Greek  text."  After  an 
interval  of  two  years,  proceeds  the  Doctor,  "  I  found  I 
had  not  gone  through  the  whole  of  my  preliminary  work. 
The  New  Testament,  I  plainly  saw,  was  a  comment  on 
the  Old  :  and,  to  understand  such  a  comment,  I  knew 
it  was  Bh«olutely  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  text.  I  then  formed  the  plan  of  reading,  consecu- 
tively, a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  daily.  Accord- 
ingly, in  Januanr,  1797,  i  began  to  read  the  original 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  noting  down,  on  the  different 
books,  chapters,  and  verses,  such  things  as  appeared  to 
me  of  most  importance.  This  preliminary  work  I 
finished  in  March,  1798,  having  spent  in  it  a  little  more 
than  one  year  and  two  months:  in  which  time  1  tran»- 
Uted  every  sentence,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  in  the  Old 
Testament"    The  mere  purilication  of  the  text  of  the 
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I  (to  which,  in   Dr.  Clarke's 


opm, 


the  original  alone  ia  superior),  from  the  comiptio. 
panciuation,  &c.,  contracted  during  the  lapse  of  years, 
was  a  work  of  great  labour  and  anxiety.  To  the  margi- 
nal readings  he  attached  a  high  value,  having  found 
that  they  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  in  the  test,  in  the 
proportion  oTu  least  e^t  out  often. 
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Notwithstanding  some  peculiarities  of  opinion  «bKh 
the  work  conUins,  it  is  allowed  by  impartial  judge*  U  be 
at  once  the  most  leamedand  the  most  useful  commadw; 
that  has  been  published.  The  franknefts  with  whtditk 
author  declares  his  opinions,  ctch  where  they  are  al  t»- 
riance  with  those  commonly  received  upon  the  *>int 
subjects,  has  exposed  him,  though  very  unjustly,  tti 
the  charge  of  being  dogmatical.  Dot  to  say  hereti- 
cal. Any  appearances  of  this  might  more  safrl?  be 
attributed  to  the  strength  in  which  he  conceived,  andlbe 
force  and  freedom  with  which  be  expreaaed,  his  opi- 
nions. When  the  time  came  for  speuking  of  himself— 
when  he  issued,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  Coa- 
mentary,  for  instance,—  instead  of  praising  himself,  ht 
spoke  of  himself  in  the  humblest  terms,  and  deprecisttd 
his  own  talents  and  learning  in  a  strain  altiKtst  paiufoJ  to 
the  reader.  "  Though  perfectly  satisfied,"  he  ubserre. 
"  with  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and  the  simplicity  of  mj 
intention,  I  am  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  w«i 
itself.  Whatever  errors  may  be  observed,  must  beatui- 
buled  to  my  scantiness  of  knowledge."  When  alludioe 
to  some  points  on  which  he  differed  from  other  mon,  he 
expresses  the  most  liberal,  manly,  and  Christian  KM- 
menls.  Thougli  he  avows  his  firm  belief  in  what  h«  W 
put  forth,  he  leaves  others  to  the  unmolested  eajc^iMBi 
of  their  own  opinions,  concluding  with  these  remaricaMc 
words,  "  While  God  bears  with  us,  and  does  us  good, 
we  may  surely  bear  with  one  another."  "  I  hope,"  be  ob- 
serves, in  presenting  a  copy  of  his  Notes  on  Genesis  to 
Lord  Teignmouth,  "  I  have  steered  perfectly  clear  ri 
all  religious  controversies,  even  while  undisguisedly  sup- 
porting my  own  views  of  Divine  truth  :  aud  I  fiitbci 
hope,  that  no  description  of  Christians  will  6nd  then- 
selves  in  any  respect  aggrieved  by  my  work.  I  hivt 
never  written  on  polemic  divinity,  and  I  abhor  all  leb- 
gious  contentions."  In  all  matters  of  pure  criticism,  oi 
of  curious  investigation,  his  opinion  is  delivered  with  iIm 
candour  of  a  liberal  inquirer  after  truth  ;  it  ia  never  in- 
sisted upon  BO  as  to  onend  those  who  may  diGTer  fioo 
him.  Of  this,  his  famous  hypothesis  conceniing  ihe 
animal  which  tempted  Eve,  may  be  quoted  as  an  in- 
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Stance.  "  If,"  he  observes,  "  any  person  should  choose 
to  differ  from  me,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  t 
make  it  [my  opinion]  no  article  of  faith,  nor  of  Christian 
communion.  I  crave  the  same  liberty  to  judge  for  my- 
self, that  I  give  to  others,  to  which  every  man  has  an 
indisputable  right ;  and  I  hope  no  man  will  call  me  a  he- 
retic, far  departing  from  the  common  opinion."  As  for 
the  controversies  among  religious  people,  they  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  work.  "  1  simply  propose,"  observes 
the  author,  "  what  I  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage, and  maintain  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  but 
scarcely  ever  in  a  controversial  way.  I  think  it  (|uite 
possible  to  give  my  own  views  of  the  doctriries  of  lh« 
Bible,  without  introducing  a  single  sentence  at  which 
any  Christian  might  reasonably  take  offence.  And  I 
hope  that  DO  provocation  which  I  may  receive,  shall  in- 
duce me  to  depart  from  this  line  of  conduct."  To  this 
resolution  Dr.  Clarke  strictly  adhered.  Although,  before 
he  had  iieen  one  line  of  the  work,  one  gentleman  (<t 
Christian  minister!)  expressed  great  Bnxiely  for  its  publica- 
tion, that  "he  miglit  tearit  to  pieces;"  and  although  many 
vain  but  sufficiently  zealous  attempts  were  actually  made 
by  diSerent  writers  to  depreciate  its  worth  ;  vet  he  an- 
swered them  not  a  word,  except  once  (in  May,  Ifll  I)  in 
the  Claisical  Journal,  In  which  some  critics  had  raised 
a  learned  dust  about  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve. 
The  conclusion  of  his  brief,  and,  as  many  have  thought, 
triutophant  reply,  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  the  opi- 
nion he  entertained  ofanonymous  animadversions:— "An 
anonymous  writer  has  a  number  of  advantages.  Should 
he  make  a  thousand  blunders,  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
tected, shame  bums  not  his  cheek  :  he  is  Nobody  con- 
cealed, and  probably  would  be  nobodv  if  known  ;  and  yet 
he  claims  the  privilege,  through  the  means  of  periodical 
publicationH,  or  anonymous  pamphlets,  to  slauoei  or  de- 
stroy his  neighbour's  good  name  or  reputation,  while  him- 
self is  covered  with  thick  darkness  !  To  the  unfathered 
productions  of  such  writers,  no  attention  should  be  paid  ; 
but  calumny  meets  with  a  pretty  general  reception,  and 
the  periodical  publicalions  are  becoming  proverbial  for 
their  conveyance  of  literary  abuse.    Though  I  believe  1 
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IS  the  almost  total  omission  to  expluin  the  sense  of  the 
pioplictic  fScriptures,  owing  lo  the  coaviction  of  the 
author,  that  prophecy  is  not  susceptible  of  any  cleat 
and  certuin  explanaiioD.  Maay  portions  of  it  have 
l)eeii  admirably  executed.  Vic  might  meiiiioa  the  Pen- 
talcuuh,  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostlec.  Oa  Job,  he  exercised  much  lime  and 
paind,  thinking  out  his  opinions  on  that  difficult  but  in- 
teresting book  with  more  than  ordinary  care  and  research. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Acts,  he  writes,  London,  January, 
1814,  '  Acts  will  soon  be  Hniihed.  It  has  cost  roe 
more  labour  than  any  other  pnrt  of  the  work.  1  think 
it  by  I'ar  the  best  I  have  yet  done.'  And  if  the  opinion 
of  an  author,  on  his  own  writings,  be  admitted  as 
aulliority.  the  comment  on  the  Books  of  Moses  was  also 
among  the  most  successful  etfoits  of  his  pen.  With 
legard  to  some  other  books,  he  had  the  candour  to 
allow,  that  they  did  not  by  any  means  come  up  lo  his 
wishes  :  and  perhaps  the  truth  is,  his  slren^h  of  mind, 
gigantic  as  it  was.  could  not  be  uniformly  sustained 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  prodigious  undertaking." 

Il  has  been  reported  that  the  Doctor  made  large  gains 
by  his  Cummentary ;  but  this,  it  has  been  said,  is  not 
the  fact.  Though  all,  or  most  of  his  works,  had  an 
extensive  sale,  he  reaped  but  a  small  profit  from  thero. 
compared  with  the  expense  in  lime,  labour,  and  mate- 
rials, which  they  cost  him.  And  here  let  us  correct  an 
error  to  which  an  American  Calvinistic  divine  has  given 
currency.  We  refer  to  Dr.  Mason,  of  New-York,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Morris,  informed  the  ble  Robert 
Hall,  that,  though  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  sell 
an  edition  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary  in  the  United 
States,  it  met  with  so  little  encouragement  that  ihe  pub- 
lisher desisted,  re  infecla.  Now,  ihe  fact  is,  that  not 
only  was  ihe  edition  completed,  but  that  a  very  great 
number  of  copies  met  with  a  rapid  sale;  and,  as  Mr. 
Beaumont  has  eluc|uenlly  remarked,  "  all  over  the  United 
States  of  America,  Dr.  Clarke  is  read,  and  studied,  and 
fell,  and  all  but  seen  and  heard,  by  the  germinating 
mtud  of  that  new  and  teeming  hemisjAiere." 

"  In  Germanv  also,"  as  the  same  gentleman  was  told 
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by  a  learned  Uaveiler  who  was  present  at  the  Doctot'i 
funenil,  "  he  would  be  lameoied  as  much  as  in  tliit 
country ;  for  he  was,  beyond  measure,  respected  ami 
revereu  there,  his  works  having  revealed  and  praixd 
him  in  their  gates." 

or  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary  and  the  SuccecsioB 
of  Sacred  literature,  Mr.  M'Nicol  justly  observes,  thil 
"  the  bibliographical  information  contained  in  than  a 
extraonjinary  ;  especially  considering  his  unfaTonrabfe 
circumstances  as  an  active  superintendent  and  preacher 
in  the  McthodiBt  Cooneiion.  To  persons  engaged  in 
literary  and  theological  researches,  these  writings  are  rf 
great  value ;  for  the  knowledge  they  supply  of  scaite 
and  valuable  works  on  the  most  important  subjects  cw^ 
necled  with  ecclesiastical  learning,  must  be  hignly  prJMd 
by  students  in  divinity  :  and  the  whole  is  tntereatia^ 
enlivened  by  his  own  characteristic  and  inetructiTeot- 
servations.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  and  nag- 
niiude  of  the  books  to  which  he  refers,  he  trusted  imA 
in  general,  to  other  bibliographers,  but,  wherevet  Ik 
could  seize  upon  the  volumes,  carefully  analysed  asd 
described  them  for  himself" 

Dr.  Clarke's  enlarged  publication  of  Fleury's  Min- 
ners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  has  gone  through  fmii 
editions,  although  two  several  translations  (one  of  which 
he  adopted  and  improved)  had  previously  appeared, 
neither  of  which  sold.  The  success  of  his  was  doe  ft 
the  additions  and  improvements  which  he  made.  Fleort 
was  a  pious  abbe,  who  refused  to  be  a  pluralist,  declined 
preferment,  and  lived  un contaminated  in  the  midst  of  a 
spleDdi<l  court.    This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  work. 

Harmer's  Observations,  as  improved  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
has  had  nearly  equal  succees.  The  author  himself  pub- 
lished two  editions  of  his  valuable  work.  Afterwards, 
three  several  editions  were  issued  by  Dr.  Clarke.  The 
first  of  these,  however,  was  totally  destroyed  by  (ire  at 
the  prioting-oflicc.  l^e  second  came  out  a  year  «f\tt. 
with  still  further  improvements  upon  Harmer.  It  wu 
found  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole  work.  Ths 
was  accomplished,  however,  with  a' fidelity  that  aSbtds 
a  lesson  to  editors,  especially  those  who  diner  from  theit 


authors.  Dr.  Clarke  frequently  diuent^d  from  Mr, 
Hanner:  but  he  gave  his  reasons,  instead  of  expunging 
what  he  disliked;  so  that  the  reader  cannot  complain 
that  he  is  presented  with  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  ori| ' 
nal  of  this  work,  which  Dr.  Clarke  eoriched  with  t 
fruits  of  the  latest  discoveries.  He  remarks,  "  Every 
man  who  wishes  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  or  who 
proposes  to  explain  them  to  others,  should  not  only 
possess  a  copy  of  this  work,  but  endeavour  thoroughly 
to  understand  its  contents." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  tracts  which  Dr.  Clarke 
published,  was  one  entitled,  "A  Letter  to  a  Preacher, 
on  his  Entrance  into  the  Work  of  the  Ministry."  This 
letter,  originally  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Woolmer,  has  gone  through  four  editions; 
and,  besides  abounding  in  excellent  maxims,  with  some 
respecting  which  there  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  diRer- 
ence  of  opinion,  gives  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  writer's 
character  and  habits.  The  third  section  is  devoted  to 
the  "  choice  of  texts ;''  and  some  curious  instances  (now, 
we  should  hope,  uncommon)  are  mentioned  of  absurd 
and  injudicious  treatment.  "A  preacher  took  for  his 
text,  Isaiah  xxviii.  16,  '  He  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste.'  On  this  he  preached  two  sermons:  his 
division  was  as  follows  :  '  I  shall  first  prove  that  he  who 
believeth  shall  make  haste :  and  secondly,  show  in  what 
sense  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.'  On  the 
6rs(,  which  was  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  text,  he  spent 
more  than  an  hour ;  and  the  congregation  were  obliged 
to  wait  a  whole  montli,  before  he  could  come  back  to 
inform  them,  that  he  who  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste.  Another,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  place  where  I  wnte,  took  his 
text  from  Psalm  xxxiv.  19,  'Many  are  the  afflictions 
of  tlie  righteous ;  but  the  Lord  delivereth  htm  out  of 
them  nil.'  '  In  handling  this  text,  I  shall  first  prove 
that  there  is  lone  rig httous  ;  secondly,  that  the  afflic' 
tions  of  the  righlcoat  are  many  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all.'  " 

Two  preachers  with  whom  the  Doctor  travelled  seem 
to  have  annoyed  him  not  a  little  with  their  barbarous 


Scripture.  "  Th«tr  l^xts  were  coDtiiiiiillj 
iuch  as  these:— '  Adam,  whefe  art  iboaV  'I  taw 
■ontewhat  to  say  unto  thee.'  *  If  (faoa  wilt  deal  jodj 
and  truly  with  my  masler,  tell  mc.'  '  1  hare  put  tSmj 
coat,  how  shall  1   put  it  on  T      *  Thy  HMHitb  ■•  omt 

The  fourth  section  is,  "  Coocemiog  your  beharioor  ji 
the  jiiiliHt:" — "  Never  thnke  or  Houriah  yonr  haiiA«> 
chid';  this  is  ahominable  :  nor  stnO*  it  in  yont  bans; 
ihia  is  unseemly." 

In  the  following  remarks,  wc  cordially  coienr: 
— '•  Seldom  (luole  poetry  in  your  sennoas;  In  tu 
ihe  least  of  this  custom,  it  cenniiily  is  not  agi» 
able  10  the  niles  of  congruity,  to  int«r4attl  prose  de- 
courses  with  scraps  of  verse.  Reverse  tlie  binbiA 
and  see  how  oddly  a  poem  will  appear,  which  hat  taR 
and  there  scraps  of  prose  in  it.  It  must  be  graaki 
that  many  public  speakers  use  it  soniettmes ;  bat  fr 
very  best  speakers  use  it  very  seldom." 

The  following  advices  are  extremely  charscterillie  K 
the  Doctor,  who  was,  in  every  respect,  a  model  for  na* 
ness,  regularity,  and  good  order.  He  did  not  Atxfm 
little  ihings :— "  Give  the  family  where  yo«  \o^  B 
little  trouble  as  possible.  Never  desire  aoy  of  thora,  dm 
even  the  servants,  to  do  anything  for  yott  that  yw 
can  conveniently  do  for  yonrself.  It  is  an  odious  tfainf 
to  see  a  person,  whose  character  should  be  the  semni 
of  all,  pressing  every  body  into  his  service ;  giving  un- 
necessary trouble  wherever  he  comes  ;  tumiag  a  bouse 
upside  down  ;  and  being  dissatisfied  with  every  Ibini; 
that  is  done  for  him." 

In  quoting  the  annexed,  it  ought  to  be  Dbserved,  ihsi 
the  race  addressed  is  now  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  eitinci : 
and,  also,  that  the  greater  pnrt  of  the  letter  rs  cod- 
cerning  matters  of  much  moru  snlenmity  and  iinportsece: 
— "  Never  pull  off  your  boots,  shoes,  or  piitcrs,  in  a  par- 
lour or  sitting-room.  Leave  your  hat,  whip,  gvcnt  coat, 
Ac.  in  the  hall,  lobby,  or  some  such  plncc.  Do  not 
leave  your  foul  linen,  dirty  clothes,  shoes,  &-c.,  about 
in  the  room  where  you  lodge.  After  having  left  your 
bed  uncovered  for  some  lime,  to  cool  and  air,  lay  oe 
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the  clothes  oeatly  when  you  quit  your  room ;  and  always 
llirow  Lip  your  window  when  you  go  out.  Empty  tite 
basin  in  which  you  have  washed  your  hands,  &c.,  and 
leave  it  nlways  clean.  Don't  splash  the  walls  or  the 
floor.  Wipe  every  drop  of  water  off  the  wash-stand, 
and  spread  your  towel  always  to  dry,  and,  when  dry, 
fold  it  loosely  up,  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  the  water- 
botlle.  Never  comb  out  your  hair  iu  a  stttiog-room,  or 
before  company  ;  this  i»  an  unpardonable  vul^rity  :  nor 
brush  your  clothes  in  a  bMl-room  ;  this  spoils  the  fur- 
niture. See  that  you  spill  no  ink  on  the  rioors,  tables, 
&c.  Leave  every  thing  in  the  place  where  you  found 
it,  and  habituate  yourself  to  put  every  chair  you  sit  on 
in  its  proper  plate  when  you  rise."  But,  though  these 
advices  may  be  now,  in  a  jrieat  measure,  unnecessary, 
the  book  contains,  as  before  observed,  many  others  of 
permanent  utility,  and,  ou  that  account,  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended. 

The  pamphlet  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  tobacco,  evinces 
the  very  strong  desire  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  useful  to  his 
countrymen,  ll  has  had  the  eA'ect  of  inducing  many 
peraons  who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of 
that  noxious  weed,  in  its  various  forms,  to  abandon  their 
filthy  and  injurious  habits;  although  it  was  not  pub- 
lished with  any  more  ambitious  hope  than  that  of  deter- 
ring young  beginners,  and  saving  others  from  becoming 
ensnared  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  foes  to  health  and 
cleanliness,  against  which,  indiscriminately,  the  writer 
levels  his  denunciations;  namely,  the  pipe,  the  snuff- 
box, and  the  quid.  This  tract,  which  has  been  widely 
circulated,  and  is  now  scarce,  contains  much  valuable 
iofonnation,convcyedsonietiniesin  a  vein  of  irony  or  sar- 
casm. It  chiefly  consists  of  medical  opinioiis  against 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  except  as  a  tinctarc, 
which,  in  very  small  quantities,  b&s  been  found  useful 
in  cases  of  dropsy  and  dysury ;  and  of  instances  in  which 
disease  and  premature  death  have  resnited  from  piping, 
tnufBng,  ana  chewing.  If  the  writer  of  these  pages  may 
give  an  opinion,  its  arguments  and  statements  are  irre- 
fragably  condemnatory  of  all  who  indulge  in  such  prac- 
tices, especially  profesKin  of  religion,  and  more  espe- 
cially NV'esleyan  Methodists,  who  are  presumed,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  rules  of  their  Society,  lo  have  ronvom  ih«  Me 
of  tol»cco  and  iDufT.  This  pnmphkt  is  mure  conduWte, 
perhaps,  iliui  ihat  of  "  out  Hohle  Ktng  Jamei,"  of 
whom,  bY  the  way,  the  Doctor,  in  another  plac«,  r- 
inarkt,  "  thut  he  was  called  a  hTpr>criic  by  ihoie  who 
had  no  religion,  and  a  ^dant  by  those  who  had  notbiU 
h'w  learning."  It  may  be  less  than  iht;  least  of  all  Dr. 
Clurke's  other  works  in  literary  esceilence;  bat  it  de- 
serves this  iMlice  on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  Senoons  of  Dr.  Clarke  form  the  only  other  pah- 
lication  which  seems  to  require  parttcnlar  notice.  £wiy 
person.  accuGtomed  to  his  minisiry,  must  recogniteiii 
them  the  peculiarites  of  his  manner.  Each  dis«uitw 
cDotains  n  large  portion  of  sound  theology  aud  ofbiblic)! 
expotition.  Nearly  every  subject  is  treated  ia  «  mainw 
more  ur  less  novel,  but  always  clear  and  conclini<». 
Some  of  the  sermons  rontaiu  remarkable  examptes  tl 
the  rare  skill  and  elTecl  with  which  he  made  his  scien- 
tific attainments  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  Scrip- 
ture. '■  Forcomprchensionof  thought,  clear  and  forcible 
argumentation,  and  profound  viaws  of  divine  tmlh,' 
■ays  a  judicious  writer  in  the  ^esleytm-Mrtkodat 
Magazine,  "  some  of  them  arc  equal  lo  the  best  senDOM 
of  FsriadoD,  Barrow,  or  South  ;  but.  oo  the  subject  of 
pergonal  godliness,  incomparably  superior.  We  know 
of  no  sermons  in  which  so  much  learning  ia  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  all-important  subject  of  ex pertmental  re- 
ligion." Sometimes,  however,  ne  expresses  himself  in 
very  decided  terms,  on  subjects,  with  respect  to  which, 
more  moderate  language  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
better ;  as.  for  instance,  when  he  denounces  organs  at 
"  heathenish  accompaniments,"  and  declares,  that,  if 
they  be  not  abolished,  singing  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  port 
of  divine  worship.  But  they  have  been  loo  long  used, 
whether  properly  or  improperly,  for  such  a  prediction 
to  have  much  weight.  Another  instance,  in  which  the 
Doctor  may  be  said  to  have  spoken  without  due  con- 
sideration, is  that  in  which,  without  any  quali 6 cation, 
he  commends  the  novels  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,' 
He  whose  penetration  could  discover  materialism  in  the 
Fifth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost,  might  surely  have  found 
something  for  a  Christian  minister  to  coademn  in  the 
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works  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  especially  when  eulo- 
gifing  their  acknowledged  merits.  Among  other  per- 
soDi  lo  whom  he  presented  copies  of  his  pubhshed  dis- 
coursed, was  the  late  Serjeant  (or  Sir  Albert)  Pell,  who, 
iQ  acknowledging  the  gift,  styled  ihe  giver  "  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  bis  age;"  and,  as  to  the  sermons, 
expressed  his  hope  "  that  he  was  a  better  man  than  be 
was  before  be  perused  them." 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  in- 
duced to  publish  so  many  of  his  sermons  during  his  life ; 
for,  as  he  Qe?er  wrote  those  which  he  preached,  his  sur- 
vivors would  not  have  been  able  to  supply  them  to  the 
public.  He  was  led  to  adopt  that  measure  through 
fear  of  their  being  published  from  the  notes  of  short- 
hand wiilera,  for  whom,  he  says,  he  spoke  too  quickly, 
[hough  with  sufficient  distinctness.  When  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  press  the  volume  in  which  he  thus  speaks, 
several  uf  his  sermons  were  sent  to  him  in  the  form  in 
which  they  bad  been  reported :  and  he  found  that  they 
contained  so  little  of  what  he  had  said,  in  bis  own  words, 
or  in  its  peifect  shape,  that  he  could  make  no  use  of 
them  whatever.  "  They  had  given  me  a  strange  lan- 
guage," he  observes,  "  worse,  by  many  degrees,  than 
my  own.  They  had  often  perverted  mv  sense,  miKepre- 
sented  my  criticisms,  and  confounded  my  reasoning." 
To  save  his  reputation  from  these  injuries,  he  intimated 
his  intention  of  making  a  distinction  among  his  papers 
previous  to  his  death,  for  the  guidance  of  his  cxccut<irg, 
as  to  what  portion  of  them  should  form  his  posthu- 
mous works. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Dr.  Clarke  did  not  write  his 
sermons  in  order  to  their  being  preached,  and  that,  there- 
fore, when  he  resolved  to  publish  them,  the  labour  of 
wHting  them  was  unavoidable.  It  can  have  been  no 
easy  task  so  to  possess  his  mind  and  memory  with  the 
subjects  of  discourse,  as  to  preserve  their  resemblance  in 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  press;  and  that  he  succeeded  in 
accomphxhing  this,  shows  how  profoundly  he  must  have 
meditated  them. 

His  style  of  writing  was  unstudied.  He  wrote  as 
he   thought,    and    his   thoughts  were   not  about    the 
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MBM  of  •peech.  like  Mr.  Wesley,  h«  saaifictd 
mntn  ontament  lo  plainn«M  and  intelligibilU;— iIm 
deaire  to  thioe  to  ihe  with  ta  be  uiieful.  Oi.  CItdt 
began  his  literary  career  as  he  finished  it.  studioaiof 
one  thing  only;  and  ihal  waa  to  convey  ihe  noMia- 
formation  to  the  fewest  and  plninesl  words.  Dr.  Cluke's 
style  wanu  the  evenness  and  precision  of  Mr.  Wedcj't. 
He  is  sufficiently  piccite  in  the  choice  of  woids,  bntwlf 
not  precise  in  tbeit  arrangement.  The  punclnslraa  of  Ibc 
Doctor's  writings  is  also  very  loose.  The  redenslK 
qualities  of  his  style  contisl  in  iu  pre^3i»cT.  m 
tone,  and  vigour  ;  in  a  sterling  and  plentiful  rocamilary ; 
and  on  practical  subjects  he  wrote,  as  o-ell  as  ipokt, 
with  the  unction  and  enei^  which  fe|>rin^  out  of  scilr 
sensibility  and  iatimale  experience.  He  vu,  nnAfta)tl 
ediy,  an  author  of  first-rat«  talent  in  the  field  in  «bU 
he  laboured  ;  and  he  evincM  always  the  passessHMi  af« 
capacious  and  an  acute  understaniliii^.  Of  his  taum- 
ledge,  it  were  superfluous  lo  speak.  "  Through  a  stwEai 
rather  than  a.  natural,  ilislike  of  what  wtts  fine  and  ob- 
tiously  finished,  (says  Mr.  M'Nicol.)  he  was  to  no 
means  careful  to  prune  and  dress  the  prtiduce  of  hian- 
uberant  mind.  But  even  here  he  might  ^IraUy  hue 
excelled,  and  might  have  attained  a  style  ot  vrriliug  trak 
beautiful  and  eloqueut.  without  at  all  itnpairifig  iu  per- 
spicuity and  force,  but  for  that  high  philosophical,  or 
rather.theoiogical,  contempt,  with  wliich  he  usually  spolt 
of  such  omamcuts." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  lo  remark,  that  Dr.  C'lackt 
could  not  have  composed  the  works  which  have  been 
enumerated,  without  possessing  a  lar^e  library.  He  col- 
lected, indeed,  some  thousands  of  volumes  in  various 
laognages,  among  which  were  many  that  were  nn 
ancient,  scarce,  and  valuable.  Of  manuscripts,  both 
ancient  and  oriental,  he  left  bvhind  him  n  valuable  col- 
lection, amouDling  to  nearly  one  thousand  Tolume*. 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  bis  youngest  «on.  0( 
natural  and  other  curiosities,  he  had  a  museum,  whicb, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  afforded  specimens  coeval  with 
almost  every  age,  and  had  been  iransmilted  fsoni  various 
parts  of  the  world.     This  co  live  lion  wu$  sold  bv  auction. 


nnd  was  illviJed  into  do  leu  than  355  lots,  classed  uoder 
the  following  heads : — Minerals,  shells,  precious  stonei, 
Sic. :  coina  and  medaU ;  Chinese  drawing,  charts, 
maps,  engravings,  &c. ;  ancient  charters,  charts,  paint- 
ings, &c. ;  Hebrew  rolls,  and  Cingalew  and  Persian 
manuscripts;  EgyptinQ,  Hindoo,  und  other  idols ;  ma- 
thematical and  philosophicaliDStriimenls ;  casts  taChina, 
from  the  nntique,  &c.  &c. 

Before  we  proceed  to  sketch  the  general  character  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  we  will  describe  the  mode  and  matter  of  his 
preaching.  He  never  knew  before-hand  (such  are  his 
own  words)  one  single  sentence  that  he  should  utter. 
This  was  owing  to  the  "  verbal  impeffection  of  his  me- 
mory," an  imperfection  which  has  been  stated  to  the 
reader.  Mr.  Everett  must,  therefore,  be  in  error  in  the 
following;  Btatemi^nt : — *'  Never  was  man  more  faithful 
to  instruction  imparted;  his  stores  continued 
mulate  till  the  close  of  his  life.  It  was  not  barely  a 
subject  in  the  mass,  that  he  could  grasp  and  retain,  but 
in  its  minutest  details,  rtcolUcting  thr  identical  wordt 
in  which  several  sentences  might  be  expressed,  with  the 
intonations  of  the  voice,  the  point,  and  particular  bear- 
ings of  those  words,  both  in  his  native  tongue  and  tn 
foreign  languages."  But,  though  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Clarke  was  forgetful  of  words,  it  was  surprisingly  reten- 
tive of  things.  Study  and  meditation,  therefore,  were 
his  only  preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  and  his  subject  was 
almost  always  taken  from  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  for  the 
day,  as  appointed  by  the  Church.  His  sermons  seldom 
occupied  less  than  one  hour  in  the  delivery;  somelimei 
they  occupied  ns  much  as  two. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke  has  given  a  very  realising 
description  of  his  father's  preaching  ; — "  The  appearance 
of  my  fother,  and  his  effect,  while  in  the  pulpit,  upon  a 
stranger,  would  probably  be  sometbini^  like  this : — he 
would  see  a  person  of  no  pirticutar  mark,  except  that 
time  had  turned  his  hair  to  silver,  and  the  calmness  of 
tixed  devotion  gave  solemnity  to  his  appearance.  He 
spreads  his  Bible  before  him,  and,  opening  his  hymn-book, 
reads  forth,  in  a  clear,  distinct,  full  voice,  a  few  verses, 
after  the  singing  of  which,  he  offers  up  a  short  prayer, 
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wbicti  is  immediately  felt  to  be  addressed  to  the  M^ 
of  beaven.  Tbe  test  is  proclaimed,  and  tbe  disooM 
begun.  In  simple,  yet  forcible,  langiiage,  he  give*  j 
general  information  connected  with  his  subject,  or  1^ 
down  some  geoeral  positions  drawn  from  either  the  teil 
or  its  dependencies.  On  thexe  he  speaks  for  a  short  time, 
Hxing  the  attention  by  gaining  the  iateresU  The  iiader- 
standing  feels  that  it  is  concerned.  A  clentr  aud  compre- 
hensive exposition  gives  the  hearer  to  perceive,  that  ias 
sitention  vill  he  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  knowled^ 
by  new  views  of  old  truths,  or  previously  uokaown  uiM 
of  ascertained  points.  He  views  with  soine  astonidimcot 
the  perfect  collectedness  with  which  knowledge  is  brou^ 
from  far,  and  the  natural,  yet  extensive,  excursions  whxh 
the  preacher  makes,  to  present  his  object  in  all  its  bcai- 
in|s,  laying  heaven  and  earth,  nature  and  arl,  science 
and  reason,  under  contnbiition,  to  sustain  his  cause. 
Now,  his  interest  becomes  deeper;  for  he  sees  that  the 
minitter  ts  beginnmg  to  condense  his  strength,  that  bail 
calling  in  every  detached  sentence,  and  that  every  am* 
renily  miscellaneous  remark  was  far  from  casual,  Mt 
had  its  position  to  maintain,  and  its  work  to  perfoni 
and  he  continues  to  bear  with  that  rooted  attention  wUi 
is  created  by  the  importance  and  clearness  of  the  iratbi 
delivered,  by  tbe  increasing  energy  of  the  speaker,  tai 
by  the  assurance  in  the  hearer's  own  mind  that  whatia 
spoken  is  believed  lo  the  utmost  and  felt  in  lu  power." 

The  same  writer  adds  the  following  intetesting  pu- 
ticulars  :  —  "  From  the  year  1784  to  1786,  he  preMcbei 
five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  sermons.  independeatJy  </ 
lectures,  expositions,  Stc,;  and  from  1782  to  lS08,tie 
preached  no  less  than  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  fif^ 
teen  sermons,  also  exclusive  of  exhortations,  &c.  During 
his  abode  in  London,  for  three  years,  commeaciag  1795, 
he  walked  more  than  seven  thousand  miles,  tn^fdy  oo 
journeys  to  preach  in  the  city  and  its  neigh bouiiiood, 
not  reckoning  his  walking  on  other  piivate  and  public 
business.  Another  remarkable  fact  concerning  that  pe- 
riod  is,  as  suted  by  the  late  Mr.  Buttress,  of  Spital- 
fieliis,  his  invariable  companion,  '  though  preaching  at 
widely  distant  places,  he  never  preached  tne  same  ser- 
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nion  lu'ice,  excepting;  on  one  occasion,  at  my  particular 
request.'  He  hardly  ever  wrote  a  line  as  a  preparation 
for  preaching.  1  have  now  in  my  posKBsion  a  flip  of 
paper,  about  ihiee  inches  long  by  one  wide,  containing 
the  tirst  words  of  a  number  of  texts ;  and  this  was  the 
sole  list  of  memoranda  on  which  he  preached  seven  oc- 
casional sermons  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He 
never  entered  the  pulpit  but  with  diflideDce,  and  with 
almost  a  painful  sensation  of  his  responsibility  aa  a  mes- 
•euger  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.  I  nave  heard 
him  say.  tliat  the  thought  of  so  inadequately  declaring 
the  counsels  of  God  as  to  make  the  Gospel  of  none 
effect  to  the  salvation  of  sinners,  frequently  drank  up 
his  spirit,  and  made  bis  soul  tremble ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
opemting  as  such  a  feeling  ought  to  operate  in  a  well- 
constituted  mind,  caused  that  fervour  of  exhortalion 
which  frequently  marked  his  discourses,  when  all  ttje 
energies  of  his  mind,  and  power  of  his  language,  were 
drawn  forth  to  describe  the  infinite  mercies  of  the  God 

The  WtsUyan- Methodist  Magazine,  for  October, 
1828,  conlaiiis  an  able  article  concerning  Dr.  Clarke 
as  a  preacher,  from  which  we  have  made  the  following 
•elections :  —  "  Dr.  Clarke's  preaching  is  expository. 
Having  read  his  text,  his  great  business  is  to  explain 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  ascertain  the 
precise  meauiog  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  then  to  apply 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  his  hearers  the 
hallowing  truths  thus  dixcovered.  He  never  sanctions, 
by  his  example,  the  practice  which  is  so  fashionable  in 
some  quarters,  of  selecting  a  text  merely  as  a  motto  ;* 

*  Tliw  Mtuark  ii  itliuuatcd  by  the  felbwing  eitnci  of  ■  leiter. 
which  he  iddrSKil  U>  lh«  preiCDI  Archbiihap  of  Canlcrbarf,  ia 
praenling  hii  Grire  with  a  rolmiie  of  Kinoni :  —  '■  Whllevcr 
n*;  b*  ihtir  mchl,  \iity  src  Dol  coaMnicHd  sfier  ihs  cMDn»D  disd- 
■or  of  wraiDDi.  It  hu  ever  been  ny  aim,  both  id  preuliiog  tod 
willing,  to  cndeivour  to  ctplain  ibe  woidi  of  God,  that  by  this  mc- 
lliud  I  mighi  <ltuD  lo  ihe  kDOvlcdge  of  ihe  thingi  of  God.  Vour 
Lonlihip  well  know*  how  lilUa  is  dooe  for  the  inlemti  at  Diiine 
Imlh,  whcK  iciti  of  Iluljr  Scriplaie  ire  liken  u  rauUni  to  lermUDi. 
ID  ohich  only  •enlinWDU  or  iruinu  of  lerMnl  iiionlil;.  or  Hciil 
duiid,  lie  eiplaiiMd.    To  Mcurc  Uie  end  b(  public  inv 
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while  ibe  preacher  proceeds  to  tBcommcnd  ha  them  hj 
tiMtOTical  ornamenu,  and  to  uublish  it  by  u^nmU 
of  bis  own  inv«ntign:  leaving  hi«  h««r«n'a«  ignorant 
of  the  conlcnU  of  Ciixl's  book  as  he  fmind  ihem.  Dr. 
Clarke'i  own  praclice  is  in  strict  acconlaace  with  the 
advice  which  he  ^ives  tn  his  brethren.  *  All  I  have  vm 
read  on  the  lubject,"  snys  he,  '  has  newr  conrpjwdso 
much  information  to  my  mind  on  the  originaJ,  anil,  in 
my  opinion,  tha  only  proper  mode,  of  prvachtog,  w 
Neli«m.  viii.  8  ;  "  So  they  read  in  the  book,  iu  tbe  lav 
of  God,  dtslinclly  ',  end  i;ave  the  sense,  and  cstMRl 
tliem  to  understand  the  reading."  *  Dr.  Clarke's  prestl- 
ing  is  arguments  live.  He  is  never  dec!  am  atorv  ;  aed 
he  seldom  satisfies  himself  with  a  mere  statement  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth.  Hts  object  is  to 
produce  conviction.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
h(  luually  enters  into  a  course  of  elaborate  nrgumenta- 
lion  in  every  sermon.  His  argument  niton,  in  aoow  in- 
stances, is  too  abstract  and  recondite  for  the  c 
hension  of  ordinary  people.  We  have  sometimes  h 
people  of  strong  sense  und  deep  piety  confess  theft 
inability  to  follow  the  learned  Doctor  lliroiigh  the  laby- 
rinths of  coriseciilive  deduction,  into  which  he  hai 
entered  in  his  theological   discussJoni.      Dr.   Onfce'* 

{■reaching  is  decidedly  evangelical.  No  minister  ew 
ived,  who  gave  a  greater  prominence  in  his  dJui  uiiiww 
to  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity,  or  who  contended  fer 
them  with  more  consislenry  and  zeal-  In  all  bitni- 
nistrations,  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  fiivildH 
and  Atonemetitof  Christ,  to  the  doctrine  of  ffeejw- 
tilicaiioii  through  faith  in  his  blood,  and  lo  the  n  iiwia 
tion  of  human  nature  by  the  mighty  working  of  Ae 
Hol^  Spirit.  In  his  estimation,  the  true  and  pt^Kr 
Divinity  of  Christ  is  not  an  opinion,  thai  may  be  inno- 
cently and  safely  held  or  rejected,  but  the  key-atone  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  atonement  and  interceauoo 
of  Christ,  he  conslanily  represents  as  the  only  tnedtniB 

have  ofleo  been  oUi^  to  call  the  RlleDban  al'  the  people,  nol  Mb 
la  the  lileni  meaning  of  Kvenl  eiolic  wonli,  but  ilsn  to  the  impvft 
of  m»iiy  Ipriiis  in  their  raolher-longnr.  which,  though  of  ficquetil  Ulr 

in  ttligiDUi  niatleiSi  lire  little uodcniooil. 
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of  access  to  Go<l.  and  as  available  (o  obtain  the  pardon 
ofain,  and  ado[ition  inlo  (he  family  ol' God,  id  behalf 
of  every  penitent  believer,  whaiever  may  have  been  his 
past  conduct.  He  every  where  directs  the  alteiitiori  of 
his  hearers  (o  the  llolyGhoit,  as  (he  source  of  all 
strength,  and  comfort,  and  purity,  in  the  human  soul. 
TlieK  are  principle:^  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  never  losei 
■ight  in  the  pulpit.  The  absolute  necessity  of  tliisevan- 
^lical  metliod  of  salvation,  through  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Divine  Victim,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  the  third  Per- 
■on  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dr.  Clarke  founds  upon  the 
universal  depravity,  §:uilt.  and  helplessness  of  falleu 
man.  Dr.  Clarke's  preaching,  above  that  of  almost 
every  other  man,  is  distinguished  by  enlar,icd  views  of 
the  divine  philanthropy.  He  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
doctrine  of  general  redemption,  and  the  consequent  will- 
ingness of  God  to  save  every  hutuan  being.  Next  to 
the  denial  of  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ,  no  er- 
roneous tenet  seems  to  rouse  his  iodiguatioii  more,  than 
the  hmilalion  of  that  redemption  to  a  part  only  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  atnolule  abandonment  of  all  the 
Kit  to  irremediable  misery  and  despair-  The  religion 
which  Dr.  Clarke  so  forcibly  presses  upon  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  is  eminently  experimental  and  practice. 
It  dues  not  consist  merely  in  orthodox  opinions,  pure 
forms  of  worship,  and  correct  moral  conduct :  but  is 
deeply  sealed  in  Uie  aiTections,  as  well  as  in  the  under- 
standing, and  is  manifest  in  the  uniform  exercise  of  holy 
tempers,  in  a  pure  and  upright  and  useful  life.  It  is 
the  Doctor's  invariable  practice  to  exhort  every  penitent 
sinner  immediately  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  expect  that  direct  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  his 
heart  which  will  exclude  all  guilty  feur,  and  enable  him 
to  rejoice  in  God  with  '  jov  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.'  As  none  can  defend  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perlectinn  with  greater  ability,  so  there  is  not  one  who 
IS  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  it  with  greater  zeal  and  fre- 
quency. The  religion  which  Dr.  Clarke  is  in  the  habit 
of  teaching,  is  eminently  u  happy  religion,  ll  6nds 
men  under  the  displeasure  of  God  on  account  of  their 
guilt  and  wickedness,  and  incapable  of  fellowship  and 
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communioD  with  him  ;  and  it  leads  Ihem  to  tbr  enjoj- 
meat  of  the  Divine  favour,  through  faith  in  the  tacnfice 
of  Chriit  1  and,  by  the  sanctifyiDg  influeace  of  the  HcAj 
Spirit,  it  qualities  them  for  uninterrupted  iDtcrconnc 
with  God.  Numerous  as  are  the  excellences  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  preathin^,  we  ihink  it  is  in  the  applicBtioa  d 
lint  sennoni  that  he  appears  to  the  greatest  advaDiap. 
Whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  his  discourae,  or  m 
whatever  manner  it  may  be  treated,  bis  applicatiOM 
are  always  faithful,  pointed,  impressive:  and  the? an 
often  distinii^iEhed  by  great  variety  of  thought  and  ei- 
preasion.  His  applications  bring  the  subject  home  to 
the  understandings  and  consciences  of  his  bearers  in  i 
mnnncr  the  most  direct  and  irtesislible.  They  display 
tho  most  perfect  conviction  in  his  own  mind  of  the  Initn 
of  God's  word,  and  leave  no  roc 
minds  of  others.  They  appear  sc 
from  the  heart,  and  they  indicate  such  an  intense  de. 
sire  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  present,  thai  they 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  command  the  deepest  uid  niost  re- 
spectful ailention.  Wc  never  saw  a  congr^;atton  in- 
different under  Dr.  Clarke's  preaching ;  and  we  never 
saw  a  congregation  unmoved  under  his  applications. 
In  this  essential  requisite  of  good  prcachiag.  perhaps. 
Dr.  Clarke  was  never  excelled.  HtH  popularity,  which, 
wc  believe,  has  never  suffered  the  least  abatement  in 
&ny  of  the  places  where  he  has  been  appointed  to  la- 
bour, is  not  at  all  occasioned  by  the  modulations  of  his 
voice,  or  any  thing  peculiarly  atlrBctive  in  his  acUon 
and  manner:  nor  is  it  occasioned  by  the  arts  of  a  me- 
retricious and  secular  eloquence,  which  some  people 
profess  so  greatly  to  adniire  :  these,  indeed,  are  thing* 
to  which,  we  should  think,  he  has  never  paid  &  mo- 
ment's ailention  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  : 
it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  solid  instruction  which 
his  ministry  uniformly  conveys,  and  to  the  hallowed 
feeling  which,  by  tlie  Divine  blessing,  it  ueually  ex- 

To  the  preceding  may  be  added  the  opinions  of  several 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  surviving  brethren,  opinions  which  are 
rendered  the  more  interesting  and  the  more  credible  by 
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their  virtual  coiDcideDce.wbik  the  Mmlilance  ofiepetiliOD 
is  lost  in  their  verbal  variety- 

"  The  character  of  his  preochiii.;  (says  Mr.  Entwiile) 
was  situple,  yet  argumentative,  aiiil  sometimes  deep  and 
metaphysical;  but,  geuerally,  so  plain,  that  the  least 
inrormed  in  his  coogregatioo  understood  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  taLen  no  pains  to  polish  his  style.  Hia 
language  was  not  adorned  widi  rhetorical  figures ;  he 
studied  not  words, but  things;  and,  therefore,  his  style, 
the  produce  of  a  gigantic  mind,  was  nervous  and  bold; 
and  he  often  astonlslied  his  hearers  with  something  quite 
novel  in  his  Illustrations  of  Divine  truth.  His  (treaching 
was  energetic  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  witnessed.  In 
connexion  with  the  atoaeroent  of  Christ,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  held  forth  a  free,  present, 
and  full  salvation — a  salvation  from  all  sin,  inward  and 
outward,  to  be  obtained  by  faith  alone  in  Christ,  and  in 
those  promises  which  are  yea  and  amen  in  him.  Thus 
he  honoured  Christ,  and  Christ  honoured  him  ;  for.  In 
all  the  circuits  in  which  he  laboured,  lie  had  many  seals 
to  his  ministry,  from  his  entrance  on  the  work,  as  1  have 
heard  many  testify  :  and,  having  been  once  bis  colleague, 
and  often  succeeded  him,  1  can  bear  my  feeble  testimony 
to  the  same." 

The  following  has  been  collected  from  the  elaborate 
discourse  which  Mr.  D.  M'NIcol  preached  on  occasion 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  death  : — '*  He  himself  thought  his  po- 
pularity was  chiefly  owing  to  the  mighty  power  of  the 
essential  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Methodism,  which 
usually  called  forth  all  his  fervour.  He  would  some* 
times  say,  with  his  own  characteristic  enpressivencss, '  By 
constant  haromeriog  at  these,  I  can  out-congregation 
them  all.'  This  opinion  was  unquestionably  just  to 
some  extent :  but  many  others,  who  have  preached  the 
same  doctrines,  have  not  been  favoured  with  such  vast 
success.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  God  in  his  sove- 
reignty accompanied  the  labours  of  this  distinguished 
minuter  with  an  unusual  effusion  of  his  Holy  Spirit; 
for  uo  intellectual,  or  even  moral,  qualities  of  his  dis- 
couiscs,  admirable  as  they  were,  will  fully  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  bis  matchless  popularity.     His  matter,  it  Is  true. 


;  aDdhcim- 


m  tidi  and  cofMOM :  bisbewt^WBSi 
mattd  tbe  power  of  Mlectug  finoi  hia 
«aa,  Ike  MOUble  nutarab  for  the 
wbick  he  pooredliMtk  widieoer^  and  frecdotn,  mM 
mfaKUedbflheMiffKimty  of  mnmeial  pfcnuMK 
Hm  pba  va*  to  fKftn  hie  nund,  imdwr  tbaa  ■■•  ma 
of  jMfticalv  mmagcmettiM ;  lo  keep  tbe  Som/oim  m. 
■BdlM)kae«ilnt«bblMlduffii«o«ld«D«:  aDib 
bi»  comamadiaf  gwwa*.  W  gawt  ihe  pcoper  wbmuw  mi 
diRclion  to  tlw  ttaam*.  Bat  be  wa«  aoC  illiitirt* 
oegUgcnt  of  epecUl  fnpuatim  far  the  Pttfitt,  pM^ 
cnlwiy  vben  •ome  gnat  puUic  oppanutmy  «•  p*- 
atmed  for  ■ecomplishin^  ■■  otiject  of  groU  anMiM 
One  usual  ofajed  withbhnwastoesplatB  fifst  I  lie  — ifc. 
and  tbeo  the  thinrt,  of  Itis  subject.  %Flieii  tUi  «■ 
fiaiibed,  be  [»oce«de<l  to  apply  tlie  comidentioM  «M 
he  jod^  of  most  importance,  wilfa  greM  jtiepgA  it 
reaaooing.  infusing  estraordiDHT  warmth  inlo  ni  tf- 
mall  and  exhoctaiioo*.  Mete  he  tuightily  exodM.  w 
here  he  usually  prodoced  bis  moat  strBcing,  hie  lia[intwt 
and  most  lasting  effects.  Hu  sermons  wera  alaa  AMa- 
guished  throughout  b;  a  moM  iotefestia^  baanuMHi  Vf 
a  glow  of  spiritual  sentinient,  accoinpraied  lAh  At 
most  etichan tin e  simplicity  that  erer  added  beaaiTt»Al 
gteatnesi  of  a  great  mao.  His  pmyere  were  oaawy  tt 
tJDguishcd  by  a  holy  and  reveiiential  boldDeas,  ^  if  kl 
spoke  to  one  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  to  one  of  wkoB 
be  had  an  ioexpressibfe  estimation,  but  with 
whom  the  predominant  feeling  of  his  bean 
lliey  were  digiiitied,  but  simple ;  they  were  ( 
often  brief;  ihey  were  literally  collecta,  in 
whole  collected  meaning  and  ardour  nf  his  s«mi),  lortk 
time  being,  were  darted  forth  at  once.  And  by  dwriKv 
with  peculiar  asloiiishmenl  and  rapture,  »a  be  oftotM. 
on  the  love  of  God  to  fdllt^n  man,  his  failh  and  ceofi- 
dence  increased  both  the  fervour  and  the  efficacy  of  hit 

The  following  i»  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Everrtt : — ^"  A* 
a  preacher,  his  action  was  far  from  varied,  ai>d  not,  ok- 
baps,  in  every  instance  graceful  to  fastidiona  taib  *  -  ^ 
was   rarely  ever  otherwise  thun  chaste,  and  all 
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propriale.  His  voice,  ihough  not  round  and  melodious, 
was  strong  and  clear  :  ntid,  though  unable  at  all  limes  lo 
maoage  its  tones.  wliicU  rendered  it,  in  the  raote  logical 
paits  of  his  discourses,  a  little  monotonous,  yet,  when 
the  at^ument  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  people 
were  wound  up  to  conviction  by  it,  there  were  outbreak- 
ings  in  the  voice,  as  well  as  outpourings  among  the  peo- 
ple, rarely  heard  and  rarely  witnessed,  except  from  him- 
self and  under  his  own  ministry.  Ooe  instance,  among 
many,  1  shall  never  forget.  He  was  preaching  on  the 
occasion  of  opening  a  new  chapel.  His  text  led  him  to 
dwell  on  the  love  of  God  to  man.  After  having  esta- 
Uished  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  equally  original,  powerful,  and  conclusive, 
and  the  hearers  had  apparently  brought  their  hearts  and 
thtii  undersiaudingB  to  the  subject — feeling;  and  perceiv- 
ing more  and  more  the  possibility,  the  certainty  of  pre- 
sent, personal  salvation,  he  gate  a  sweep  to  bis  arm, 
drawing  it  towards  himself,  and  grasping  his  hand,  as 
though  be  had  collected  in  it  several  objects  of  value, 
and  Uien,  throwing  them,  like  alms,  in  the  full  bounty  of 
his  soul,  among  the  people,  '  Here,'  he  exclaimed  at  the 
close,  in  a  strain  the  moat  impassioned,  and  with  one  of 
those  sudden  and  peculiar  elevations  of  voice  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  frequently  melting  the  whole  con- 
gregation into  teare,  '  Here,'  he  said,  '  take  the  a:pi- 
ments  among  you — make  the  best  of  them  for  your 
salvation — I  will  vouch  for  their  solidity — I  will  stake 
my  credit  fur  intellect  upon  them  ;  yes,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  collect  them  into  one,  and  suspend  them,  as  you 
would  suspend  a  weight,  on  a  ungle  bur  of  tills  grey 
head,  that  very  hair  would  be  found  to  be  so  firmly  fas- 
tened to  the  throne  of  the  all-merciful  and  ever-loving 
God,  that  all  the  devils  in  liell  might  be  defied  to  cut  it  in 
wo.'  He  was  distinguished  by  the  masculine  grasp  with 
ihicU  he  laid  hold  of  the  essentials  of  religion.  Tliough 
ever  loose  and  declamatory  in  Ills  pulpit  exercises, 
till  there  was  thought  without  its  apparent  labour.  His 
und  was  like  an  immense  mine;  he  seemed  10  have 
nd  all,  to  liave  known  all:  and,  from  the  inexhaustible 
perpetually  pouring  forth  from  Its 
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H  owo  fulneu.     He  never  appeared   to  exhaost  ■ 

H  butt  when  he  had  preacheil  one  hour,  aetmed  u  tl 

M  he  could  preach  BDotber,  leaTing   bU  auditory  dM 

deairoufl  of  more,  aad  wondering  that  be  hsd  fiai  ' 

toon.     The  Bible  appeared  like  a  new  book  id  bb  baoiit; 

the  Divioe  Being  seemed   to  let  him  ftirther  iolo  tU 

I  meaning,  to  give  him  a  dearer  and  fuller  insight  into  it, 

than  most  other  men.  All  bis  pulpit  exposiiioos  bot«  a 
atamp  of  their  own.  Profound  and  elevated  as  were  hit 
thoughu  very  often,  he  was  never  '  hard  to  be  unda- 
stood.'  One  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  to* 
great  man,  was  unintentionally  paid  to  bim  by  a  pom 
woman  in  one  of  the  Zetland  lales.  She  had  hea^  of 
his  celebrity,  and  went  to  hear  him  at  Lerwick.  On  ha 
return  home,  she  remarked  with  great  simplicity,  '  Tlw; 
say  that  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  learned  man,  and  1  expected  to 
find  him  surh  ;  but  he  is  only  like  another  man  :  lor  1 
could  understand  every  word  he  said.'  His  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  was  invariably  oq  the  incresst. 
The  sun  of  their  approbation  was  nearer  its  meridhm 
altitude  at  the  close  of  life,  and  shone  mor«  brighdy, 

tthan  at  any  former  given  period  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  state,  that,  when  otherwise,  there  is  some  radioJ 
defect, — something  objectionable  in  those  who,  as  ihev 
advance  in  influence,  diminish  in  glory.  No  man  was 
*o  extensively  known,  out  of  the  pale  of  tbe  church  to 
which  he  belonged,  as  Dr.  Clarke.  To  tbe  character 
and  writings  of  uo  man  is  Wesleyan  Methodism  so  much 
indebted  for  the  respectability  it  has  attained,  and  for 
the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the  mass  of  maukiDd, 
as  to  (he  productions  of  his  pen." 

"  There  was  in  his  preaching,"  says  Mr.  Beaumont. 
"  not  only  intellectual  perception,  but  also  the  power  of 
moral  suasion.      Nothing  could  separate  him   aod  bi^ 


faith.     It  was  the  air  of  authority  in  which  hii 


message 


was  steeped,  that  made  it  altogether  his  awn  and  p 
fectly  unique.  He  demonstrated  and  expounded,  per- 
haps as  much  as  any  uninspired  man  ever  did,  bow  tbe 
truth  was  a^  it  was,  and  that  it  could  not  but  be  so. 
His  manner  of  preaching  was,  beyond  all  comparison, 
forceful :  and  no  one  could  listen  lo  him  without  bemg 


assured,  that  he  was  as  certain  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
was  enforcing,  as  of  bis  own  existence.  The  great  and 
prominent  characteristic  of  his  preaching,  was  the  high 
degree  of  unction  that  generally  pervaded  it.  Hence  it 
was,  that  a  sermon  from  him  was  universally  looked  for- 
ward to,  by  the  people,  as  a  feast.  To  hear  him  was 
regarded  by  multitudes  as  the  greatest  treat  of  their  lives. 
Some  years  since,  when  he  was  coming  from  the  pulpit 
stairs,  after  preaching  before  the  Conference,  the  subject 
having  been  the  account  of  Barnabas,  the  late  Mr.  W. 
E.  Miller  stepped  forward,  flung  his  arms  round  his 
neck,  wept  a  flood  of  (ears,  and  said,  '  Bless  you  !  you 
are  a  man  of  God,  full  of  faith  and  full  of  'the  Holy 
Ghost.'  His  ministry  is  thought  to  have  been  more 
successful  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except 
Mr.  Benson,  and  not  less  than  his  ;  and  certainly  was 
far  more  successful  than  that  of  any  minbter  now  living. 
Id  any  ciiy,  town,  or  villa^  in  &igland  or  Ireland,  he 
could  have  crowded  the  laigest  chapel,  on  the  morning 
of  any  week-day  of  the  six  ;  and,  as  to  his  colIectionB, 
every  body  knows  there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
their  amount  and  that  of  those  of  the  most  talented  and 
eloquent  of  his  contemporaries." 

Fron)  the  honourable  testimony  borne  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, to  the  worth  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  following  sentences 
have  been  extracted  ;— "  Dr.  Clarke  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished, as  a  preacher,  by  the  clearness  and  forcibleueM 
with  which  he  expatiated  on  the  theology  of  the  heart. 
He  always  avowed  a  strong  predilection  for  preacher* 
selecting  lar^  portions  of  God's  word,  as  the  basis  of 
their  public  teaching  and  preaching.  If  ever  those  words 
of  the  Apostle  had  a  veri6caliou  in  living  man.  it  was  in 
him  :  '  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all 
wisdom.'  He  also  preached  and  taught  the  word  of  the 
Lord  in  thiit  bold,  free,  generous,  and  unfettered  manner 
which  characterised  Uie  firet  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And,  whiitt  he  diocarded  every  thing  in  religion  that  was 
visionary  and  enthusiastic,  (no  man  havini;  more  of  the 
rational  in  hit  creed  and  in  his  teaching.)  he  was  largely 
gifted  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One.  It  constituted 
the  great  charm  of  his  public  ministrations.     U  was  the 
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grand  liecrct  nr  hi«  u'otid(.'rful  success.  Hebe 
horrence  ihe  miserable  st^iitiment,  that  ibe  Ha 
was  eiclufivelj  bestowed  on  the  first  ministei 
Lamb.  1  think  I  hear  him  now,  as  Mr.  Fowler  i 
him  10  me.  promising  all  present  the  gift  of 
Ohosi,  H-iih  all  the  confiilenee  of  an  Apo»tl«: 
manding  of  his  hcnrers,  vihy  the  same  S{Mnt  si 
full  on  them  while  Adnni  Clarke  preached  I 
Oospcl,  8s  when  '  Peter  yel  spake  these  words, 
(ihost  fell  on  all  them  which  beard  tbe  word.' 
other  circiimslftnces  thnn  those  m  which  he  wi 
by  a  sound  conversion  (o  Christ,  and  a  loud  o 
ministry,  he  might  have  ranked  amongst  the  giai 
country :  he  might  have  been  a  Porsoo,  or  a  I 
Johnson ;  but  he  neier  would  have  been  m 
Clarke  !" 

To  all  these  testimonies  it  may  not  be  supei 
add  the  brief,  but  pointed,  attestation  of  ihc  I 
Advocate  :^"  Itis  nosmall  proof  of  liis  greatoi 
pulpit,  that  his  scrmoiH  wi-ie  equally  rclishei 
rich  and  the  poor,  by  the  learned  and  the  illiler 
man,  peihaps,  ever  drew  congregations  to  large, 
mixed  a  charaeter.  Wliererer  he  went,  ha  wa 
followed  by  all  classes;  and  (he  scene,  when  D 
formed  the  principal  object  in  it,  was  like  a  sp 
bilee  compared  with  an  ordinary  holiday.  He 
his  learning-  lo  bear  upon  his  subject  without 
ndc.  and  in  the  moat  tostructtve  form ;  aud  | 
fervour,  joined  with  the  clearness  of  his  concepi 
llie  vasloess  of  his  nMourr.es,  never  failed  lo  ew 
inform  his  hearers.  There  was  a  sort  of  cordial 
preaching,  that  was  its  principal  charm.  You 
to  be  listening  to  a  man,  who  not  only  had  his  < 
tilled  with  the  love  of  (>od,  but  had  large  store 
his  disposal  for  others.  No  man  ever  spoke  m 
lidently  and  freely  about  (!od  than  he.  probi 
the  {Kculiar  bent  of  his  studies;  and  you  conb 
ten  lo  him  long  without  recognising  in  him  a  i 
held  communion  with  the  Kathi>r  through  his  E 
Chriat," 
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We  have  now  to  DoUce,  as  briefly  as  possible,  Dr.  Clarke'* 
geuenJ  chaisclcr.  Of  this  the  details  of  his  life  are  so 
illustralive.that  mete  description  may  b<r  some  be  thought 
to  be  uDueccssary.  But  it  is  interesting  to  hear  what 
survivors,  of  competent  knowledge  and  abililv,  have  to 
say  concerning  the  distinguished  dead.  Of  all  the  esti- 
mates of  the  general  character  of  Dr.  Clarke  that  have 
yet  appeare*!,  that  formed  by  Mr.  M'Nicol  is  by  far  die 
amplest  aiid  the  best  considered.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  appropriate  a  larger  portion 
of  his  judicious  and  discriminating  observation!. 

"  In  all  the  relations  of  life"  (says  this  elotjuent  and 
philosophical  writer),  "as  pastor,  husbaud.fallier,  muter, 
friend,  he  was  remarkably  aOectioaatc,  condescending, 
alTable,  gentle,  kind,  meek,  humble,  cheerful,  courteous, 
and  communicative.  Adam  Clarke  was  an  eminent  ex- 
ample of  true  greatness;  a  Minister,  a  writer,  and  a 
Christian  man,  much  above  the  ordinary  standard  of 
thete  characters  :  a  class  rather  than  an  individual ;  not 
a  star,  but  a  constcllalioa ;  a  lofty  pattern  of  faithful  and 
ardent  devoledness  in  the  most  reaponsibie  and  difficult 
depaitmenls  of  the  service  of  God,  lo  which  men  can  be 
called  on  earth  ;  a  noble  evidence  of  the  value  of  sancti- 
fied atHJitics  •  and  an  instructive  instance  of  the  power 
of  religion  tn  forming  humun  aature  to  a  character  of 
righteousness  and  charity  ;  a  man  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  as  truly  as  it  ever  was  afHrmed  of  any  statesman  or 
patriot,  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country,  and 
would  not  do  a  base  thing  (o  save  it ;  one  who  would 
neither  Ireud  upon  an  insect,  nor  crouch  to  an  emperor. 
The  name  of  Adam  Clarke  is  a  name,  of  which  the  na- 
tive honours  can  only  be  reflected  —  not  augmented  — 
by  any  number  of  subjoined  initials,  expressive  of  his 
well-won  aciidemic  reputation." 


In  discuBsin^  his  clainis  to  liut  title  of  a  lean 
Mr.  M'Nico!  makes  the  follawing  remariu: — •* 
should  have  been  profound,  and  critical,  and  d 
unparalleled,  inever^  branch  of  learning  and  of 
not  to  be  believed  ol  uiiy  man  that  ever  lived : 
was  himself  the  last  iiersou  in  the  woHd  to  I 
least  approach  to  any  such  pretensions.  On  1 
hand,  we  heed  not  ibe  witticisms  of  those  wbo  i 
siniinle.  thai  he  was  not  in  the  main  a  man  of  d 
accurate,  and  extensive  learning.  It  is  most  III 
truth  lies  betvreen  the  two  eKlremes,  and  mac 
the  side  of  extravagant  eulogium  than  the  otbn 
and  pitiful  depreciation.  Hou'ever  be  may  hi 
even  greatly  excelled  in  certain  lines  of  Btudj, 
own  pans,  we  believe,  that,  both  for  variety  « 
tity  of  useful  knowled^,  or  knowledge  in  ihe 
Adam  Clarke  was  not  surpassed  by  any  iadividi 
time.  He  had  studied  most  of  the  sciences  w 
assiduity  ;  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  of  compoai 
we  have  said,  he  deliberately  undervalued.  Al 
piagei,  he  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  tboM 
oriental.  Several  of  the  European  languages  b« 
profess  to  know  perfectly.  It  does  not  appeal 
was  very  extensively  acquainted  with  the  Germi 
and  theologians  in  general.  It  was  true  he  m 
great  body  of  his  knowledge  subservient  to  dirin 
wiili  admirable  effect;  but,  had  his  studies  been 
neral,  or  at  least,  as  to  many  of  ihem,  more  suii 
bad  he  concentrated  his  talents,  his  time,  and  hi 
powers  of  thinking,  so  as  to  ori^nate  and  perfe 
great  work  in  one  department  of  tlieoli^,  he  woi 
likely  have  excelled  himself.  His  original  capa 
vi^rous  and  substantial,  but  fat  from  line  and 
He  mistook  himttelf  in  saying,  as  he  sometimes  c 
he  laboured  on  a  barren  soil.  The  soil  was  gi 
encumbered,  and  difficult  of  culture.  His  undi 
ing  possessed  great  force,  was  clear  and  sound,  m 
to  investigate,  and,  what  is  of  the  first  imponan* 
operations  of  the  mind,  to  arrange  and  gener 
subjects  of  his  thoughts.  But.  in  the  fervour  ( 
operations,  and   in  his  great  impatience  lo  pai 
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olber  object*,  he  ionieiiine«  luileil  in  thai  rtactiieMo'^ 
tnetbod,  in  that  perfect  exercise  of  Judgment,  and  en  that 
nice  balancing  of  things,  of  which,  notwithstanding;,  he 
wts  perrcctl<r  capaNe.  His  imagination  was  vivid  and 
etcunive  ;  but  was  not  considered  by  biins«ir  as  deserv- 
ing any  i]iccial  cultivation  and  direction.  His  powers  of 
invention  were  rruitful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the  tact  and 
compass  of  liitf  wit  beyond  thost?  of  most  men. 

"  His  unexampled  Industry  was  both  an  integral  part 
and  a  general  prmciple  —  at  once  a  cause  and  an  enect 

—  of  his  greatness.  It  was  this  industry,  pursued  with 
maichleasener^,  that  made  his  mighty  powers  to  tell 
with  such  force  upon  almost  every  subject  to  which  lie 
directed  his  attention.  Learned  men,  who  can  o^fe- 
ciale  such  labours,  arc  no  doubt  astonished  at  the  efforts 
which  could  produce  both  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of 
his  writings.  In  this  spirit  is  the  following  advice  in  a 
private  letter  to  a  young  man  :— 'Study  yourself  half  to 
death,  and  pray  yourself  whcde  to  life.     Do  something 

—  something  that  you  can  look  at  —  something  that  will 
be  worth  having  when  you  are  not  worth  a  rush.  1  de- 
clare, I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  dig,  water,  manure, 
lop  off,  tie  up,  lead  along.  Sec.  &c.  &c.,  till  my  garden 
should  bloom  and  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  my  whole 
ground  be  like  Camml."  While  others  slept,  or  ban- 
queted, ot  idled  out  their  despicable  days  in  ^ssipiug 
and  folly,  he  kept  the  glorious  harvest  of  this  issue  full 
in  view,  and  ploughed  with  all  his  heifers,  reckless  of  the 
sun  and  rain.  Thus  he  ran,  for,  in  regard  to  him,  the 
word  was  often  literally  applicable:  thus  he  run  his 
lengthened  and  laborious,  but  honourable,  career ;  mind- 
less of  all  things  which  entered  not  into  the  essence  of 
the  duty  just  in  hand.  His  life,  indeed,  i>  a  study  for  a 
stateiman  or  a  warrior :  and,  if  some  men,  tu  commerce 
or  in  trade,  would  transcribe  the  wonderful  dccisiou  of 
his  character  into  their  own,  it  would  multiply  their  for- 
tunes. 

'■  In  the  natural  constitution  of  hi*  mind,  he  was  Mtme- 
what  humoursome  and  restless,  and  very  prone  to  indulge 
in  metaphorical  investigations ;  and  pcrhapa,  with  only  a 
aroall  portion  ofreJigioD,  b«  miglit  have  been  very  much 
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iiiuettled,  bolh  in  his  theological  opioioni  and  in  Uie  Itt- 
hiu  of  hii  life.  But  decided,  powerful,  and  progremTC 
pielv  bonded  all  his  other  noble  qualities,  directed  ihtia 
10  tlieir  capable  elevation  of  improvement,  and  kepi  them 
up  to  ibeii  own  due  pitch,  beyond  what  could  have  been 
effected  by  any  principles  of  merely  human  airength. 

"  His  moral  and  religious  cbaraclec  \(a&  bejoud  all 
praiae.  In  this  respect,  bia  '  peace  flowed  like  a  hnr, 
and  liis  rigbt^outnesa  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.'  Hi* 
integrity  was  immovable;  he  held  it  faet  wUh  the  firm 
and  resolute  grasp  of  a  Hod.  Rectitude  and  beottTttleaoa 
were,  indeed,  the  two  great  principle*  and  cotnpoaent  |iafti 
of  his  mom]  excellence.     Another  causa  of  bus  g 


if  the  vast  variety  of  impressive  si 
nies,  and  circumstances,  through  which  he  pntood  diinng 
the  most  improvable  part  of  his  life.  To  men  of  a  c«- 
tain  cast,  at!  such  privations  and  collisions  are  exticaMJT 
favourable,  aa  the  means  of  giving  mental  power. 

"The  wealth  of  his  mind,  like  real  properly,  icrmnl 
lo  increase  with  good  management,  in  a  coEOfNWlid 
ratio,  that  placed  him  far  above  the  commoQ  raoks,  md 
enabled  him  to  exercise  the  liberal  dis{>osiuoD  so  nsim 
to  his  heart,  in  lately  augmenting  the  i»cantier  inUillC- 
tual  stores  of  others.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  tkfl 
subjects  which  he  studied,  gave  him  greatness.  He  has 
said,  without  the  least  reference  to  ita  effect  uput  hn- 
self,  thai  orJenlal  literature  was  peculiarly  calcalaied  >« 
sublime  the  mind.  He  loved  to  be  fanuliai  with  mca 
and  books,  where  greatness,  combined  with  goodaen 
might  be  closely  contemplated.  In  this  view  bens 
ceaseless  in  his  praise  ot  Mr.  Wesley.  On  the  ana 
principle,  he  admired,  and  studied,  and,  in  some  dtfire^ 
caught,  the  moral  dignity  of  Dr.  Johnson.  St.  AiigiB* 
line  s  City  of  God  was  a  work  on  which  he  aet  «  hj^ 
value,  because  of  (he  prodigious  reach  of  miad  whid 
he  believed  it  contained.  And  many  others  tnigbt  be 
mentioned,  which  he  had  studied  on  the  same  principle. 
But  his  greatness  essentially  consisted  in  tbe  combi^ 
tion  of  his  distinguished  powers  and  excelleDcea ; — 
capacity,  energy,  piety,  and  a  wide  arena  and  fuU  SGOB* 
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!  and  proof  of  all.     Had  one  of  these 

)o[tant  requisites  been  wanting,  the  whole  must  have 
;  the  Eoapping  of  a  single  link  would  have  ruined 
•  whole  MTius.  And  his  simplicity  was  far  from  hftv- 
e  most  unimportant  share  ia  the  imposing  aggre- 
ntl«,  but  gave  a  higher  interest  to  hU  greatest  qualities; 
a  transparent  cloud  on  distant  rocks,  it  imparted  a 
peculiar  softness  and  enlargement  to  them  all. 

"  As  [o  politics,  he  was  extremely  loyal  to  the  mon- 
archy, but  frequently  disliked  the  measures  of  the 
ministry.  To  the  principles  of  the  system  so  strenu- 
ously supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  strongly  opposed, 
believing  that  their  tendency  was  to  enslave  mankind. 
During  the  whole  of  the  late  war,  he  scarcely  ever 
cast  his  eye  on  the  public  prints  ;  not  merely  on  account 
of  his  disapproval  of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  contest, 
but  because,  as  a  Christian,  and  a  man  of  humanity, 
he  could  feel  no  kind  of  pleasure  in  the  daily  perusal  of 
despatches  which  were  filled  with  blood  and  slaughter. 

"If  )te  spoke  at  times  with  undue  strength  of  espres- 
•ioQ,  ou  systems  of  religion  different  from  his  own,  it 
was  the  ardent  love  of  Methodism,  by  which  God  had 
saved  his  soul,  that  occasioned  this  excess.  With  the 
men  who  held  those  systems,  he  was  often  very  happy 
to  hold  a  generous  communion.  There  mai,  indeed,  a 
general  lendeucu  in  hit  mind  to  a  high  ttate  of  feel- 
ing. This  was  frequently  observable  in  bin  language, 
his  wit,  in  all  his  motions,  not  excepting  the  energy  of 
his  looks,  and  his  walk. 

"  With  regard  to  bis  humility,  it  may  be  said,  that, 
however  free  and  familiar  lie  might  be  among  his  friends, 

E  among  the  learned,  the  great,  and  those  he  deemed 
superiorsi  he  was  blushingly  modest.  The  same 
feeling,  though  in  different  proportions,  attended  him 
on  all  occasions.  Of  himself,  he  did  not  entertain  high 
TfOtions :  of  his  brethren,  he  often  did,  and  spo^e  m  then 
praise,  sometimes  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Self- 
taught  scholars  are  often  charged  with  speaking  too 
much  of  themselvea  in  connection  with  their  learning, 
while  the  collisions  and  rivalabip  of  the  academy  aie 
thougbl  to  prevent  this.    To  some  extent  it  may  be  so ; 
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for,  if  a  man  should,  for  the  most  part,ataud  alone  in  die 
company  be  keeps,  the  practice  may  grow  upon  him  u 
a  habit,  and  vet  he  may  not  be  a  proud  man.     What- 
ever  custom  of  this  kind,  or  of  a  conBdent  manner,  bu 
licen  noticed  in  connection  with  our  departed  friend,  who 
was  commonly  the  instructor  of  his  own  circle,  those 
wlio  knew  him  best  will  believe,  that  it  did  not  arise 
from  pride,  but  rather  from  the  warmth  of  his  tempera* 
mcnt,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  senti- 
ments.    Amoni;  the  poor,  the  idea  of  condescensioD 
never  seemed  to  cross  his  thoughts.     He  was  perfectiv 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  would  stoop  to  anything  wbicb 
mi^ht  contribute  to  their  comfort.     For  example,  while 
visiting  the  hovel  of  distress  and  poverty,  and  perceiving 
that,  from  the  condition  of  the  bed,  it  must  be  a  very 
uneasy  one,  he  has  had  the  natient  removed  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  straitened  up  the  cordage  himself  with 
great  dexterity. 

*'  It  was  his  piety,  the  sustaining  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence,  the  foiiscientious  conviction  that  he  was  sen- 
inu:  Ciod  in  a  hich  and  responsible  employment,  and  the 
alUal)sorbin'rr  intluencc  of  his  subject  upon  his  own 
mind  ; — it  was  those,  and  neither  pride  nor  hardihood 
(for  he  dislikt'd  the  gaze  of  the  public,  and  even  of  mix- 
ed company),  that  supplied  him  with  the  admirable  self- 
possession  and  command  of  his  thoughts,  which  was 
ni'ver  known  to  forsake  him. 

**  There  is  ^ootl  reason  to  believe  that  his  private  devo- 
tions were  reticular  anil  frequent. 

^*  Little  siMg:iilarities  and  discrepancies  have,  perhaps, 
too  carefully  Ix-en  marked  by  his  observers.     These  de- 
fects lay  ratlier  in  the  physiology  and  instinct  of  a  warm 
tem]K*rdment,  than  in  any  obliquity  of  his  principle  and 
purpose.     Again,  they  were  not  always  rightly  named 
eccentricities.    They  were,  in  some  instances,  bold  and 
proper  deviations  from  the  unprofitable  usages  of  life; 
and  the  true  eccentricity,  in  such  cases,  lay  on  that  side. 
And,  even  here,  he  often  showed  the  power  of  his  intel- 
lect :  for  he  had  his  reasons ;  and  he  frequently  disco- 
vered, that,    even  in  smaller  concerns,  he  judged  by 
his  common  sense,  and  a  constant  regard,  not  to  current 
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opinion,  but  to  the  nature  and  absolute  propriety  of 
things.  But,  in  the  grand  principles  of  character  and 
duty,  he  showed  a  noble  consistency  and  dignity  through 
life.  Here,  there  was  no  hesitation,  nothing  change- 
able OT  contradictory." 

The  following  sentences  are  extracted  from  the  warm 
eulogy  which  Mr.  Beaumont  poured  out  of  ihe  fulness 
of  hii  UesTl,  on  Ihe  occasion  of  the  death  of  Or.  Clarke ; 
— "  lu  losing  him.  we  seem  as  if  a  lighthouse  had  been 
upset  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  There  never  was  n 
man  more  highly  and  sincerely  honoured  while  he  lived, 
or  more  deeply  and  deservedly  lamented  when  he  died. 
Id  his  conduct  amongst  men,  he  was  remarkaUy  plain 
Bod  manly — natural,  simple,  honesl,  ingenuous,  and 
unaffected.  His  cooversalion  was  not  learned,  except 
when  circumstances  so  combined  as  to  render  it  a  duty 
to  give  it  that  particulaT  character.  As  his  discourse 
combined  ihe  agreeable  with  the  edifying,  he  was  lis- 
tened to  with  delight.  He  was  the  very  reverse  of  mo- 
mseness  ;  his  heart  wai  the  region  of  cheerfulness,  and 
on  his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.  A  more  expan- 
sive and  generous  mind,  I  know  not.  His  judgment  of 
his  brethren  was  never  harsh  or  severe  ;  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  put  Ihe  best  conMruction  on  their  say- 
ings and  doings,  which  truth  and  justice  would  admit, 
and  almost  mnre  tlian  that.  His  character  bad  nothing 
hidden  or  eijuivocal  about  it;  it  was  all  wide,  open, 
raiidid,  and  majestical.  There  was  a  magnanimity, 
a  strength,  a.  fuliies.t,  a  freshness,  an  originality,  about 
his  model  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  were  as 
evident  to  the  eye  of  observation  as  the  lineaments  of 
his  face.     And,  though  he  meddled  with  politics  much 

IS  than  some  of  his  brethren,  be  was  never  indiffeient 

IVany  thing  that  bore,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 

~~  '  or  tlw  woe  of  this  great  empiie,  which  he  longed 

e  filled  with  knowledge  and  righteousness." 

Ir.  H.  Moore,  who  had  known  Dr.  Clarke  longer  than 

who  survived  him,  bore  the  following  high  ie«- 

xiny  to  his  moral  puHiy  : — "  Uur  Connexion,  1  believe, 
r  knew  a  more  blameless  life  than  that  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
lia  opponeuu  i  he  had  those  that  differed  fro 


I 
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bira,  •ometitnes  in  doctrine,  sometiaies  in  Other  datngs; 
but  iheM  opponents,  whatever  Ui«y  impuied  to  im, 
ner«T  dared  to  Rx  a  Main,  either  npon  hia  loanl  or  reb- 
gious  character.  He  was,  u  Mr.  \\'e«lev  used  to  ay  ■ 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  be,  '  without «  atain ;"  or, 
aa  a  greater  than  he  had  aaid.  Or.  Clarke  cooU  bm 
laid,  '  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  aio?'  Let  net 
that  uiiirersal  consistency,  that  rigid  reg«rd  to  jnTtrr. 
that  Uameleis  conduct  nhkh  was  ao  mmxilvteaim  am 
departed  brother — Oh  God,  grant  ifcat  nMte  of  tb«( 
may  be  lost,  either  upon  hi*  friends,  upon  an;  tbu  knew 
him,  or  any  thui  hear  of  him  1 " 

The  followiag  are  Mr.  Everett's  remarka  < 
the  humility,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  < 
Dr.  Clarke:—"  With  all  his  leamiag,  he  wMperfiMl; 
<;xen)pt  from  parade — shunning,  raih«r  thMi  nniiitiM. 
puUic  gate.  It  was  partly  owing  to  this  that  a  pMstiiv  ' 
promise  could  rarely  be  abstracted  front  him  to  praadi 
out  of  his  regular  plan,  till  near  iIm  tints  ;  and,  of  two 
chapels  that  have  required  ft  supply  on  any  ordinvy 
occasion,  he  has  selected  the  lesst,  and  gone  into  tk 
country,  when  it  appeared  to  others  that  he  ongbt  Ift 
preach  in  the  town.  The  crowd,  which  has  an  «l<aieM 
of  itc  own,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  onlv  nuiaiion  m 
which  some  men  can  breathe  and  support  exiatcoce,  wn, 
of  all  others,  the  situation  in  which  be  appeund  toot- 
pable  of  living,  Hii  peculiaritiea  of  conduct  wflre  ibe 
rciiult  of  order,  and  only  appeared  such  when  bnxi^ 
lo  bear  upon  Ihe  irregularity  of  others;  and  bis  peouli- 
aritie*  of  opinion  were  often  the  result  of  learning,  re- 
search, and  enperience.  Out  whatever  may  have  faeea 
the  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  he  fcoes  thioueh 
the  world  without  a  stain  upon  his  moral  charvcieir— 
u'itfiovt  any  shiflings  in  /us  pToJ'e*inant  and  principUt 
— and  with  all  the  essentialg  of  our  holy  religion  in  bit 

We  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  aflectioRate, 
hut stili  impartial,  portrait  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  his  yooug- 
'  In  personal  appearance,  there  «H 
'    ' '    *        V  father. 


est  son  lias  dra 


about  Rve  feet  n 


iches  high,  and,  in  the  latter  % 
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ufhia  lire,  bad  a  tendency  to  a  Tull  habit  of  body.  Hii 
ffBmc  was  one  of  considerable  strength,  his  limbs 
straight  and  well-proportioned,  and  bis  person  unbowed 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  His  features  were  charac- 
leristtc  of  the  benevolence  of  hb  mind. 

"  His  personal  habits  were  those  of  unintermiUed  indus- 
try, uoencumbered  by  busy  haste,  and  directed  by  the  ex~ 
actest  order.  Whaihe  had  todo  was  performed  at  once  and 
to  the  best  of  his  power.  I  never  once  saw  my  father  idle. 
Even  in  his  relaxations,  his  mind  was  occupied,  either  in 
c»ntriving  and  aflbrding  entertaintoent  for  others,  or  else 
in  deriving  healthful  pleasure  to  himself;  and  he  gained 
a  game  at  marbles  with  as  much  delighted  satisfaction 
as  any  of  the  children  with  whom  he  played. 

"  My  father's  tnind  never  rested  sldl  upon  its  acquire- 
ments. '  Onward,'  was  its  motto,  while  perseverance  and 
method  enabled  him  to  overcome  every  obstacle  and 
difficulty.  But  one  chief  excellency  of  his  power  con- 
sisted in  bis  ability  to  use  knowledge.  Greater  critical 
Kholars  than  he  there  have  been,  and  many,  possibly, 
more  deeply  versed  to  U>e  vatious  departments  of  learn- 
ing and  science ;  but  I  believe  that  there  never  was  an 
individual  who  could  use  to  such  purpose  all  the  stores 
which  be  possessed.  He  possessed  an  astonishing  power 
of  gathering  together  rays  of  li^ht  from  the  whole  circuit 
of  his  knowledge,  and  pouring  them,  in  one  bright 
beam,  upon  any  point  which  he  wished  to  illustrate  or 
explain. 

"  The  treasures  of  knowledge  which  his  unwearied  in- 
dustry had  drawn  together,  were  all  made  subservient  to 
the  more  effective  execuiiou  of    his  ministerial  office. 
Even  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  man  of 
learning,  was,  in  some  measure,  made  tributary  to  the  ad- 
L  Vance  of  piety  ;  fur,  in  his  view,  the  chief  value  of  hi* 
■time  consisted  in  liis  being  able  to  reflect  the  light  with 
llrhich  he  himself  shone,   upon  that  excellent  body  of 
'ihristians  with  whom  he  was  identified. 

'  As  regards  the  religious  feehng  of  my  father,  little 

kaeeds  tu  be  said.     The  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  all  its 

hlness  of  saving  power,  and  renewing  influence,  and 

PMittuiuing  might,  was  all  his  enjoyment,  his  hope,  aud 
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his  trust.  He  lived,  as  it  were,  in  a  constant  intefcomse 
with  heaven.  Tliere  have  been  few  men  whose  views 
were  so  clear  concerning  the  straight  course  of  honeil 
npri«;htness,  and  whose  conduct  was  so  Jittle  waqped  by 
interest  or  expediency.  His  word  once  passed,  he 
would  no  more  accept  of  a  refused  offer  than  he  would 
be  induced  to  break  a  positive  command ment.  Hii 
moral  courage  partook  of  the  same  inflexible  property. 
^Vhatsocver  he  thought  it  right  should  be  done,  that  he 
possessed  resolution  to  do  :  he  always  poss^sed  the 
dominion  of  his  own  mind.  Though  "constantly  livine 
before  the  public  view,  he  seldom  personally  appeared 
before  it ;  and,  so  disinterested  were  Lis  feelings,  that  he 
never  once  used  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with 
some  of  the  highest  and  the  worthiest  in  the  land,  in  be- 
half of  his  own  family.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  derived 
no  little  satisfaction  from  the  thought,  that  he  was  never 
looked  on  as  an  expectant  or  dreaded  as  a  requisition- 
ist.*  Persons  of  all  ages,  capacities,  and  conditions  in 
life,  have,  at  various  times,  been  inmates  at  his  house; 
and  none  ever  left  ii  but  with  rctrret,  so  much  could  he 
win  upon  all  classes  by  his  art  able  manners,  cheerful  and 
informing  conversation,  and  the  unintcrmitted  kindness 
of  his  considerate  attention.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  his  friends  were  many,  and  his  acquaintances 
few. 

'*  Dr.  Clarke's  conversational  powers  were  verv  con- 
siderable, and  extrenuly  diversified  ;  and  they  were  at 
all  times  suitable  to  the  oompany,  and  the  circumstances 
of  those  around  him.  With  the  young,  he  would  enter 
into  his  own  childish  lal)Ours,  disappointments,  and 
encouragomonts,  always  blending  religious  and  moral 
truths  with  the  details  of  his  well-told  narrative.  To  the 
sanguine  feelings  of  rising  youth,  he  would  speak  of  the 

•  When  lie  had  the  opportunity  of  reaping:  considerable  emolument 
far  his  Ial>ours  under  Government,  and  he  was  asked  what  they  could 
do  for  him,  he  rr-plii-d,  "  Uh  !  nothinj^,  1  dwell  amoncf  niv  own  peo- 
ple." He  has  been  heard  to  say,  "  I  bolonor  to  the  Methodists, 
IkhIv  and  soul,  UIikkI  and  sinews.  Thig  ro.it  (seizing  hold  of  his  own 
sleeve)  is  tlieirs."  But,  lliough  he  refused  to  take  any  thing  foi 
faimseir,  he  used  his  influence  to  procure  ttie  advancement  of  others 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  tlic  Kev.  Ilartwell  Jlomc. 


t 


■hadows  which  experience  th 
tfieil  life,  of  the  shoala  and  q 
CBUK  shipwreck,  yet  insisting  on  how  much  ener^  of 
purpose,  anO  strengih  of  ^ood  resolve,  enabled  a  man  to 
cope  with  advantage  against  many  and  mighty  evils, 
when  the  wide  field  of  life  and  uaelulness  lay  before  him. 
He  was  at  all  tiraea  remarkably  social  in  his  habiu  and 
dispositions;  and  his  conversation  abounded  in  insituc- 
tive  and  humourous  anecdotes.  While  speakingon  sub- 
jectM  coiinecled  with  religion,  his  sayings  were  the  wis- 
dom of  experience,  resulting  from  the  kflowledge  which 
his  own  spirit  had  gained  in  ihe  deep  things  of  God. 

"  .An  economist  of  time  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  it  wasted  by  others;  and,  even  when  his  little  grand- 
children were  around  him  for  a  time,  he  always  kept 
them  engaged  according  to  their  ability.  To  one  he 
would  give  a  book  of  pictures  to  look  over, — to  another, 
difl'ereiit  bits  of  coloured  stones,  or  paper,  to  arrange  on 
the  floor, — to  a  third,  a  piece  of  board  with  a  little  ham- 
mer and  some  nails,  to  drive  in,  and  pull  out  again  ;  and 
so  on,  iu  order  that  even  their  infancy  should  not  know 
the  evils  consequent  on  idleness. 

'■  When  the  hours  of  study  were  over,  and  he  joined 
the  other  members  of  hla  family,  in  order  to  rest  his 
eye*,  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  one  of  the  party,  was  in  the  habit 
at  reading  aloud  all  the  evening,  on  which  occasions  his 
observations  on  the  works,  the  sentimenls,  the  opinions, 
of  ihe  niilhor  and  the  times,  were  fmuf;ht  with  in)|K>rtant 
information,  but  ever  treatMl  with  a  ngid  regard  to  that 
fair  and  manly  construction  which  he  put  upon  all 
things  of  which  he  had  to  judge  ;  but  any  evidence  of 
absolutely  false  sentiment,  or  unsound  reasoning,  he 
analysed  and  rooted  up,  that  his  family  might  not  drink 
in  injurious  opinious  or  prejudicial  errors. 

'*  As  the  head  of  a  family,  his  conduct  was  most  ex- 

templary.  Regularity  kept  everything  in  order.  Kindnens 
was  Ihe  ruling  power  :  and  the  observance  of  every  reJt- 
igious  and  moral  duty,  made  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
Abode  unitedly  a  Christian  household.  None  who  were 
In  want,  left  his  door  unrelieved.  He  has  several  times 
beeo  known,  whea  near  his  own  gate,  to  give  away  his 
tt  5 
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«hoes,  io  onler  to  cuver  the  feet  oS  another.     To  fa 
vanti,  his  behaviouT  wu    perhap*    i 

natural  Lind-heartedneu  makinf  tii«ir  nluatron,^ 

of  education,  imperfect  acquaintance  with  raonl  obliga- 
tion, all  BO  niuny  pleas  for  allowances,  aud  reasons  br 
the  excuse  of  crrora. 

"  The  present  feelings  of  my  mother  are  lestimonia 
that  the  choice  of  her  youth  continued  to  the  last  the 
object  toward  which  all  her  afleMions  turned  aod  wete 
sktitfied.  His  conduct  to  hii  children  waa  ludi  as  la 
endear  him  to  them  from  ttie  earliest  age.  He  was  their 
companion  in  their  play,  and  of^en  devoted  hard-«amtd 
time  to  their  amusement.  He  very  Kidom  direcdy 
praised  any  of  his  children,  in  several  iostwices  having 
»een  the  ruinous  effects  of  this  practice.  Among  oihei 
things,  he  would  never  allow  us  to  receive  tnoaey  from 
visitors  at  his  house,  as  he  desired  his  children  to  feel, 
■hat  whatsoever  in  this  way  was  proper  for  them.  iMi 
psrents  would  give.  Had  he  a  top,  or  a  whip,  or  a  hoop, 
to  give  away,  he  would  always  make  even  the  leHrt  oa 
something  before  he  obtained  it ; — he  must  rua  a  cotBio 
distance,  or  jump  a  certain  height,  or  perform  soim 
other  feat:  thus,  in  all  things,  striving  to  create  s 
wholesome  spirit  of  independence,  by  making  the  gift  k> 
far  the  result  of  their  own  exertions.'' 

Here,  then,  is  ao  example  for  the  young.  Not  per- 
fect, indeed  ;  but,  therefore,  imitable  :  yet  Dot  materially 
,  iinperfecti  and.  therefore,  the  more  worthy  of  imitation. 
Feeble  in  conitiiution,  slow  of  understanding,  and  de> 

E raved  in  heart  (as  who  ia  not?),  by  strict  lempeiaoce, 
y  intent  study,  and  by  faith  and  prayer,  be  becaiM 
strong  in  body,  profound  in  knowledge,  pure  tn  bean; 
and  all  his  attainments  he  unreservedly  and  utiKmit- 
tedly  devoted  to  the  public  good,  in  the  most  estendal 
sense.  Finally,  whatever  were  his  faults,  he  had  ODe 
virtue  which  outweighed  them  all.  Tliis  vras  the  oil  by 
means  of  which  the  wheel  of  his  activity  was  kept  ia 
smooth  and  ceaseless  revolution,  in  spile  of  frequenl  jan 
and  constant  friction,  lie  was  distinguished  by  a  plac- 
able temper,  a  fotgiving  ditpoution:  and,  instead  of 
resenting  injuries,  he,  tike  his  Divine  Master,  pray«d  f« 
his  enemies,  and  sought  to  do  tliem  good. 


AN     HISTORICAL    SKETCH 


CONTROVERSV 


THE  SONSUIP  OF  CHRIST. 


A»  it  is  usual  to  plead,  in  (upport  of  itie  duclriiit:  of 
the  Eternal  Sgnship  of  JesuB  CurUt,  the  opinions  uf  the 
Jews,  and  of  llie  ODcient  Fathers  uf  llie  Cbrisliun 
church,  Uie  fullowiiig  sketch  of  the  hUtory  uf  the 
contro»ef«y  may,  perhaps,  show  the  respect  to  which 
these  opiiiious  arc  entitled. 

It  may  be  ubserveil,  in  passing,  that,  on  thii  subject, 
the  opiuiou  uf  die  Jews,  and  the  opinion  of  Christ 
himself,  did  not  coalesce.  This  is  clear  ftom  two 
facts  -.  First,  when  Christ  asked  tlie  Pharisee*,  why 
their  expected  Messiah  should  be  at  the  same  time 
David's  SoK  and  Lord?  they  were  confounded  and 
could  not  tell.  Second,  there  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Oo«pel  of  Bt.  John,  one  case  of  open  persecution,  to 
which  Christ  was  subject,  but  which  a  found  to  have 
aiiaen  from  the  fact,  that  he  claimed  the  character  of 
the  Son  of  Ood,  in  a  sense  which  was  decidedly  at 
variance  with  the  commonly  received  opinion.  The 
notion  of  thv  Jews  was,  that  God  had  a  Son  in  his  own 
nature  ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  noif ,  tlie  term  "  Son  of 
God  rcferrnd  distioctly  and  exclusiTel j  to  the  Divinity, 
which  was  in  the  iamc  nature  both  God  and  Son  of 
God."  Christ  was  understood  to  claim  tliis  high  cha- 
racter in  reference  to  his  human  nature,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, in  reference  to  the  union  of  both;  and,  fur 


objected  to  tlie  uliargv  of  blasphenT. 

,  clear,  thut  tlic  liypostattcul    anioa  j 
wliich  mucle    him  at  once  | 
I,   was   not    understood    I  _ 
Jews;  and  that  they  put   tiin   to  death  for  noOl 
r«ason,  tlian  bccuiisc  Iil-  cluimed  thnt  relation  to  C 
in  the  union  of  tlic  human  nature  witli  the  divine, urbict, 
they  believed,  belonged  to  tlie  Divinity  excl^mlf. 
At,  then,  their  notions  were  inoppoEiiion  to  thu  ; 
maintained  by  Christ  liimself.  Die  question  is, 
did  they  derive  lliemf 


ilitin.  "  ilienwcie 


idapiod  alw  bv  tbc  Hai 
wUich  hiu!       ' 

Kifi^t  >pulliti 
tnd  lhi>  Wt«r 


)De  ini  ibe  DhiloMjihj  i 
lu ;  and  ihe  otlwr,  ibaf  of 


-r——l-       I 
□nioaj^^ 

toc«rn 

Jiifivtiji. 

c  aotiiio      I 


ibaf  of  ibe  Oimbii, 

>  gical  number  of  totariet  in   Penia.    CL«Id(^  ud 

le  fornioi  it*i  dilliiiguikhod  Ijji  ihc  tlmplQ  uije  of  j^Jo- 

Mphy,  or  Imi  o(  witdom  : — tb«  Utter  wu  hoooureil  nub  the  m^ 

pellitioo  of  Bcieni*,  oi  kaowled^i  iiac«  thowwImtD- 

'I  pratcDdtil  ta  b(  thi  miaieis  of  iba  kaasMp 

«(  God,  wblch  wkB  iMt  in  the  mrld. 

■■TlieTot*riuol  ibiiphilMuphy  were  unaoimaui  in  uliwitW^ 
ing  the  GiiMcocc  of  *n  elcmol  diIutv^  in  vhirb  dweti  ihe  ttdov  d 
Hudoin,  gnudneu.  ind  ill  alhct  petfecliont.  ind  of  tvhont  tu  minlii 
KM  ilil«  to  rorm  •  camplele  idea>  Thic  gnat  being  xias  ctuutiaei 
by  lliem  M  (  nuMt  mliaoi  ligbl,  diffused  ihrongb  uic  innnenaih  d 
apace,  whicb  Ibey  called  r'"'"<*>  ■  Ol«cli  aionl  which  ai     "     " 


bleuol  iranquillily.  piudiiced.  at  l«B|1b.  from  itidf,  two  _ 

dtffarant  ttx,  which  reaamblod  Ihclr  anpnnw  partnt  ia  tb« 

feci  maaiwr.  Froin  the  priilific  unios  of  thcae  two  bcioga  ail 
araae,  which  were  also  folloM^  by  aucctcding  generation*,  u  ikit, 
it)  poctu  of  lime,  a  celestial  family  wai  fomed  in  the  a  im  imi 
Thii  divine  proeeny  being  immutable  in  iu  aaluie.  Bad  ahan  tl>e 
{■owpf  ef  iTuiilalii;,  wi>a  called  br  the  philufophera,  tt-nmi,  a  ma 
which,  in  Uie  Greek  liuguage.  ligailies  an  eleruaj  uaiuic.  Hs* 
mauj  in    numUi  ihete  cn«u  weie,  wtii  a  poiDt  much  coDtisrcAd 


among  the  orienial  u 

'■  l^vDDd  ihe  ma 
celestial  oflipiiDg,  there  lief 


ghl,  where  dwelt*  the  Deily  wiib  hii 
,      „.      -  nideand  unwieldy  nuai  o(  mancr. 

■gilaled  by  ianale,  lurbulenl.  and  irregular  molintu.  One  ii(  the 
cehstial  aalDfGE,  descending  from  Ihe  fUnma,  either  by  a  fainutea 
impulH  DC  iu  CDDsequeace  of  a  divine  commiBiioD,  reduced  M  Uiln 
lhi>  unieemly  ma^s,  adorned  it  wilh  a  rich  rariety  ol  giAi,  a 
BKD«nd  inleiiur  auinials  of  diffEieut  kind*,  to  alore  it  with  ii 
tut*,  lud  corrected  iU  mtlignilj,  by  niiiiug  with  il  a  M 
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aMishl.  mil  itioaf  ■  matter  nlodial  and  divine*  Tbii  creator  of  ib« 
HoiKl  ii  ditlioKUiilMd  fmm  tlio  ISupmni;  Uinlf  by  Ihi  ninw  of  Drni- 
"rg*.  Kii  cbanctsr  ii  a  cgmpnoud  of  ihiniag  qumlitiea  and  inxup- 
portable  aiiogancc;  uid  bit  eiceuitc  liul  of  tinpire  efficei  ha 
■aleoU  and  bia  vitiuet.  Ut  claiiui  dominiun  ovgr  ttm  new  world  tw 
hai  made.  »  hit  lovenign  right ;  and,  eiduding  totiilly  the  iiuprtine 
D«ilv  rrom  all  roDceronicnt  in  jl,  demanda  front  maakiDd,  Ibi  himulf 
■ad  hit  auocialei.  diiine  hoDOUis. 

"  Man  ii  a  coajpoDnd  of  a  tsimltiat  and  compt  bodjr,  and  ■  aoul 
Hbich  iaof  releaiial  origin,  and.  inaomeoieaanre, an  ctnanaKoDfioiDlbe 
Dinnilj.  Thit  nobkr  part  it  nuterablj  waigbed  down  and  encnmbcnd 
hy  the  body,  whicb  ittlieuitof  all  imgulai  luili  and  impure  deain>. 
tl  ia  thu  bodj  that  teilucct  the  aoul  from  llie  punuil  of  truth,  uhI 
not  aolj  Uirot  it  from  the  cOQlempUlioD  and  worship  of  theSupreine 
Bciug.  Ki  aa  to  Eoofioe  iu  bomi^  and  veoeniioa  to  Uie  CieatDr  of 
(hit  world,  but  alto  alUchea  it  to  letreilrial  ohjecli,  and  lu  the 
rlatale  uunuil  of  tcnwial  pleaautea.  by  wliich  ili  nature  it 
pnilulM.  The  aovvreign  mind  eoi^oyt  raiioui  meani  lo  deli'  . 
olE^nH  tium  Ihit  deplorable  tertilude,  eapsciall;  (he  minutij 
divino  meaaengen,  wboia  heteoda  to  enlighten.  10  admonuh,  and 


'"T 


T>  the  hi 


a  I^Hiini 


aurlt  bit  pimr  in  oppoHDon  lo  themc'cifal  purpoteaof  iheSaprccoe 
Being,  recall  the  iaauence  of  Ihoae  tolema  inviiatioai  by  nhich  be 
eaburli  nanliind  Ui  relum  Iu  bim.  and  labuutt  to  eSai^e  the  knowledge 
of  God  from  the  mindi  of  iolelligent  b^nga.  In  Ihia  conBicl,  (Uch 
aoula  aa.  ihroHuig  off  the  yoke  of  the  Crealor  and  Knler  of  Ihit 
•mid,  riie  to  their  lupteme  parent,  and  aubdue  the  turbulent  and 
ttuful  mvtioot  which  contipl  matter  eicitea  wilhiu  them,  thall,  at 
ibo  diatolutiuD  of  their  mortal  bodiei,  ascend  directly  lo  the  pltrama, 
I'bflM,  on  the  cODliary,  who  remttn  in  the  bondage  of  lenitB  aupcr- 
atiiton  and  corrupt  matter,  iball,  at  the  end  of  Ihii  life,  pan  into  new 
bodiea.  until  ibay  awake  from  their  tinful  lethargy.  In  the  end, 
huwevcT,  the  Supieme  God  thai!  come  fonb  viclorioui,  triompb  orer 
all  oppoaitKMi,  lad,  bating  deliteied  from  their  lervitude  the  gnalcst 
put  01  thautooh  that  are  impnaoned  in  mortal  bodiea.  shall  ditaolre 
tbe  fnnie  of  Ibit  naible  world,  and  imrolie  il  in  a  geuenl  min. 
After  ibii  (olemn  period,  primilire  tranquillity  ahall  be  mtoted  in  the 
twitene  :  and  God  ahall  i«ign  with  happy  tpirilt  in  nndisluibBd  fell- 

la  nf  ibe  oriental  pliiloMphy.    Tbe 

,   ^     mong  tbe  Jewi  comet  next  uodei 

LaoaiidentuHi,     The  leadert  of  the  people,  and  (be  chief  prieata,  were, 

■^— -oading  to  Joiapbua,  proBigile  wielclces,  ohu  had  poichaiol  their 

at  by  bribca,  or  by  acta  uf  ioiquily.  and  who  maiutaiDed  their  ill- 

luimd  aotbdrily  by  ibe  moat  Hagilioua  and  abocoinable  Crimea. 

~  "mm  and  inltrioc  aembera  were  infected  with  the  corrap- 

•adj  theprWali.and  Iboee  who  poaeatd  anytbadowof 

ndiaagkleandabandonediotlietiighetidegToc.  Enoitof 

:iouakind  badinteciedihewholabody  otthepMplei  and 

med  pan  of  the  nation  wen  divided  upon  poimt  of  tbe 

notice.    Ibe lupnuUaui  doctoit,  who  vaunted  ibeii 
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s  of  the  law,  ud  l)Mir  dcap 
rr  mnManily  itiowiDg  l„_ 
nligidui  diOencBces,  *tt4  ■ 
k  (•riau  el  MCU.  Uf  iboe  wcU,  tJu-H  hit*,  in  a  mai  KMaMk 
Mllpnd  Iba  IM.  Tbtw  mra  th*  FhKuen.  At  StMatam,  mi 
tba  Fain  III  Now  of  ihoe  ncU.  indeed,  feieJ  lo  Imm  ri» 
JBliimi  of  (mI  and  troa  piei;  at  bnrt ;  n*  wei*  ifacir  piia(i|lw 
aod  dUdpllna  ll  all  iilipM  to  the  «Jtaacc»aaiK  ud  fmlm  aad  Mb- 
tianuaS  TirUie.  The  Pharuee*  couned  pofnilar  afplMa  twania 
(MleBtaliaa  of  preteniled  unctilx  and  an  »ii»W»«  nMbod  Of  inNf. 
''  jHoraMniinntainuhi^naaa,  andawBinoMf 
•1  criminal  dispontioat,  with  wtodl  oatf  SaiMt 
They  itBL-eated  witk  ■ 
diMuof  men,  than  ll>«i 
ud  Um  of  God.  Ilie  Saddoreet.  by  deoyinf  •  ftrton  • 
TowBida  and  poniahmenta,  renoved  at  once  iha  OKat 
ii*«i  to  •irtne,  and  the  dhmi  eflecuial  naliainu  apoo  * 
gara  MWnigDUr  toBTriy  unral  pauien,  and  a  fall  eac< 


I 


ailical  and  lupentiiioui  tnbe,  who  ptaood  tiiHfchwi  il  a 
'  lenfihic  iodnleiKie,  and,  knUog  Bwn  mm  Is  Gal  m 
•      -  -^    - -ill,  ^UHind^Ak 


ancotat  ptiiliijJt; 


which  man;  of  them  discovcied  to  the  leiM 
uoocertiiDg  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  tt 
which  mi  uDdaulMedly  derived  theoee. 

of  the  Jewi  had  infaibed  the  enon  of  ihii  fiotaitie  aj  .   __ 

eiideDI  bolh  Iram  the  hooki  of  the  New  TcaUmaial  and  th«  ai 
hiMoT}  of  the  Chriitian  church  ;  and  il  Ji  «r(aln  thai  mama  • 
Giu-iic  MKlMutriJaHKilMd  l>v  lA(  Jnni.  Thrae  among  thai  d 
ptople.  who  adopted  thii  (himriiul  philouphy,  tnnit  haT« 
vutly  Erom  (he  reil,  in  Iheli  opiniona  coouimiBg  the  Gi>d  of  tb«  CM 
Teetaoeol,  (he  oiigia  uf  the  world,  the  chiiaFler  and  ductriae  of 
Moaai,  aad  Ibe  Dilute  aud  tniiiiitry  of  ihc  Mectiah  :  unce  they  maia- 
tiined,  UhI  the  Creatnt  a(  ihi*  world  wat  a  being  diAnnt  InBt  tin 
Supnina  Uod,  and  that  hii  dominion  over  the  human  ra(«  wu  u  1« 
dettrofed  by  the  Meuiah.     Every  one  muil  lee  that  thn  eaortDosa 

Stem  wai  fnutfol  of  enan,  dealiuciive  of  the  very  fouDdalioai  of 
laiun. 

■■  But  whence  aoch  enonneus  dcgieci  of  corniptioii  in  that  wy 
nalkni  whrch  Uod  had,  in  a  pecahii  mtoDer,  leparated  (rotn  as  IdiV 
latiDua  world  to  be  the  depoaitotj  of  dinoe  Imth  I  Variou  caaMi 
may  be  awigned,  in  order  to  give  ■  utiiftctary  accwuii  of  tkli 
laalter.  Kint.  Il  ii  tvitaio  that  the  umalan  of  the  Jewt,  who  tind 
in  thi  lime  of  our  Saviour,  hid  brought  from  C^haldca.  and  ||n 
neighbourincooualriea.nian^eitnvBsariiandidlcfajKica.  which  wen 
— >    .._L .    -'^  origin, ['       '        ■ -'         


i(  Am  by  Aleian 


10  ofciron  tu  the  Jewitb  >} 
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oiig  ll<«  Prniiidi,  SyiuDc.  Araliiini, 


wbo.  brfuielh>t]iOT>od,i 


■ritti  lictun  lud  pliilsuiptay.  Wcnuy.hjnW,  ( 
tbe  cxiun  ibil  caolnlmtJ  u  coirupl  (lie  nligieu  and  muiaen  dT  Uic 
Jewi,  their  voyigcs  into  IbcadjioeDl  couiilrm.  wpeaallj  Kiypt  *nJ 
Phoeaicii,  in  purauilof  wcallb.  For,  with  itwlregHuiiB  of  UOM  CM- 
FBpl  lul  (upentilioiu  DMiuu.  tlwjr  bnju|[hl  bame  il»  Ihiir  p«r 
Dicioui  ecron  and  idle  ficUou.  wluA  wore  impcicppliUly  blended 
mlh  ihoi  leligioiu  (/Mem.  Not  ougkl  n  loomil  lu  th»  cnunier*- 
tioB,  iha  poUleBtiil  iofliMDM  of  th«  oickMl  mgni  of  Hand  and  hu 

which  iht>  nubappy  people  liaii  coaMuily  lii(an  Iheli  «yw  in  Ihe 
icJifioD  ind  maoDen  ofthc  Konuia  goveioon  and  loldisn,  which, 
DO  doubt.  coBiribu led  EDHch  lo  Ibe  piogreu  of  lli:ii  Datiootl  nipenli- 
lion  aod  conuptioa  uf  miooen.  We  mighl  idd  uhuv  fncta  abd  cii- 
cnmuuKei  lo  illiutnte  (luthet  the  miner  under  couideratiaD  ;  Lut 
lhe«  will  be  nndily  >ugg«M«l  to  lucb  ai  hate  the  leial  icquiianore 
with  the  Jewish  liutary  from  the  time  of  ibe  Msccibcei."~-C«D(.  1. 
Ai  it  is  SO  clearly  sbonn  in  these  extracts,  tliut 
tlie  orieuml  philoeophy,  whicli  inculcated  llie  iluclriues 
of  divine  geoeralioii  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  trans- 
migration of  the  buman  soul,  was  made  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Jewish  creed,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  fact, 
tJiatChristand  the  Jews  were  always  in  opposition  ;  and 
hence  the  folly  and  weakness  of  appealing  to  tlie 
thority  of  these  Jews  on  doctrinal  stibjei 
proceed. 

"  It  vaa  fron  Ibis  oiiealal  pbiloaopbT,  thai  (he  Cbrislian  Unas- 
lies  derived  ihcii  ocigin.  The  notioos  of  ihii  Hct  conwining  Jeaui 
Chriil,  were  impious  and  eitnvsnal.  For.  ihough  they  coaiideicd 
him  M  Ihe  Son  of  Iho  Supicnw  dad.  sent  from  the  plcromB,  or  liabi- 
IttioD  of   the  ercrlBsting  Father,   lor  the    happinai   of   miterable 

"■ '    1  yet  Ihey  cntenained  unwoilhy  ideas  both  of  his  psnao  and 

Tbsy  denied  his  deity,  looklDg  upon  him  as  the  Son  of  Ciod, 
onMquently  iDhrior  In  the  Fattier.    1  here  is  nosortof  doubl,  but 
'ennthusniBy  bcplsced  imong  Ihe  Unoaiics  ;  though  Ibe  learned 
It  a|Reil  whrlheT  he  btloti^  lo  the  heretics  of  the  Anl  ol 
I  century.      ThiamBO  was  bybinh  i  Jew,  lad,  having  applied 
iclf  ta  letlen  and  philowphy  at  Aleiandiia,  atlrmpted,  •!  longth, 
1  new  ttid  singular  sytleBi  of  ilactrilM  and  discipline  by  a 
u  camtn nation  of  lb*  docuioes  of  CbrisI  wtih  Ibe  opinions 
I*  of  the  Jews  and  Gooitics.     From  the  laHer  be  twrrowed 
ii  plrrmma,  Utat  tanii.  anil  Iheir  dtmiargt,   and  n  nKxtiSed  and 
pcied  Ibeie  fidions,  as  to  giie  tbem  an  air  of  Jodaiim,  whidi 
ii  h»e  ofluiderably  faiouied  ibe  prograw  of  hi*  bemy.     "~ 


II  thai  the  Creator  of  this  world, 


mieign  and  Law^iei  of  ihe  Jewiiti  pi 


e  orogna*  of  hi*  bemy.     H 
■BOB)  he  tooaiderad  «!»  ai  Ih 


ig  eodowed 
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*itb  Uui  greitnt  tirlun,  ttH]  dacitvd  hit  binh  ftnw  tks  sujhcbh  Gal  i 
Ibatlbn  Iwiiig  (bII  bj  d^rm  fran  tir»  natin  Tirtiw  »aii  fdncn 
'"'"*'-  -'kI  lh«  lapnmw  UwJ.  m  cuii*»|a«ica  of  thn.  ileiLiiiiiil 
lii  etnpin.  *nd  moI  upun  suib.  (oi  this  puipoH.  ax  il 

Ei%TBl  cliiMa  fbr  b»  hibitilinn  th*  yvnon  ol  J«ii.ii.  a  K3=  t'  rh- 
MlIlaUniMUMDcUliraDi]  jiHlJCs.lhcMinof  Jooanh  41  <   ^1■'•   i-^ 
dMMwIiai  ID  Um  Ibmi  of  ■  Jove,   nolerad  tniD  ai::. 
raeninof  b^ttkniD  Uwwilenuf  Junjiai  that  Jeiu~. 
mull  ChiiM,  oppoied  hmielf  wiiii  (igDur   \o  (be  (i>- 
■nil  wH,  bj  hb  uuliK>tiDD.  leiiEd  and  craciftod  by  iLc  1 
llill.  wb«D  JvMH  OK  UksD  ciptit,  Cluul  aacmdcil  uji  i>r.  Mvn,  f 
Uiil  Ibfl  uMiii/MMiiluiia  waiHibjeclcd  Id  tbe  paiaof  •&  i[siib>*vm 
■ImiL.      Ceriniliui  nquiitd  hit  Killaiien  to   <><ifdiip  iIh   Fulkw  <* 
(^■liil,  (y*n  llie  lujuenic  Gud,  in  roDJuncuan  witb  the  Sett  i  iblt 
they  tlMMikt  abuidon  the  lawgiver  of  Ilia  Jew»,  wboai  kc  iookMl  ■]■■ 
—  "t  CmUH  uf  Ibe  wuiUl  i  Uiil  (be;  abouM  tvuia  ■  jMrl  oT  H 


It  WUB  to  refute  tliis  sublmiaud  philosoptiy  thut  Si. 
Jolin  wrote  his  Gospel,  ^  Iii  doing  tliu,  Otis  Apa»l\t. 
1,  stBtes  a  diatinction  of  persons  in  the  GoUtiead,  pnot 
tu  the  incarnation,  without  saving  auytliing  about  tbci> 
mutual  relntions  ;  3,  in  speaking  of  Christ  ui  bn  an- 
terior state,  he  describes  nim  as  t!ie  eternal,  tuniiip^ 
tent  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  3,  when  qMsfc- 
ing  of  the  incarnation,  he  ininiedtately  cbangu  At 
terms  ;  and  the  union  of  divinity  with  humanity  toMt 
a  person  who  is  called  the  only-begotten  of  tbe  Fft> 
ihtr.  It  seems  that  his  intention  wag  to  exhibit  Cluilt 
as  the  subject  of  generation  and  sonsliip,  in  his  iDCtt- 
nstestale  ohIt/.  Unless  this  be  admitted,  his  lau^iugt 
is  unintelligible  ;  and,  tlius  understood,  it  supplier  an 
antidote  to  the  Gnnstic  heresy.  But,  whatever  efiecis 
it  might  produce  in  the  lirat  instance,  it  is  certain  that 
these  effects  were  but  transient ;  tlie  heresy  soon  re- 
vived, and  was  circulated  with  tenfold  vigour.  The 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  tliis,  are  the  followiDg : 

"Tonardilhe  close  or  llie  lecoiit)  ceDturj.  a  new  swl  of  pbilno- 
phcn  irou  an  a  luiiijen.  ipread  wirh  aioiting  ra|udiiy  thnnjihoui 
the  gt«ilal  pact  of  llie  Romtn  empire,  iwalluweil  up  alniu&t  all  tlw 

*  Mulieim. 

t  BtoMm'i  aoil  Dc.  Clarke'i  Prer.  1 
Iloiue'a  IniroduclioD  to  Suripiun. 
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Olhei  lecU,  md  w»  eiilreni«l]>  ikinnHHiut  to  ika  cautc  of  CbriMii- 
nily.  Aleiandrit  in  Kg)'pl.  vrhkh  hid  Iwen  loog  the  Mat  of  ttarn- 
■D^,  ini]  ibc  cflDTtc  of  all  ibe  litioitl  atu  and  icKiira,  gm  birth  to 
lh»  new  pliilowphy.  lU  voiirici  chow  to  be  oiled  Platanict.  lhinit(h, 
aa  fir  Erom  adbcnog  lo  (he  leneU  of  Plato,  Ibey  coltecled  from  the 
difltrcnt  well  lucb  doctriocB  U  Ibey  tbaughl  coaformible  to  truth, 
and  formed  thereof  one  general  aytleoi. 

"Tbi*  new  tpeciei  of  Pliloniini  wat  ecnbracad  bj  Euch  of  Ibe 
Alenndriaa  ChnUiana  aa  were  dfumui  lo  retain,  with  (he  pmlauMD 
of  the  Cioipeli  the  title,  diRnilir,  and  habit  of  pbiloiapben.  Il  iiuid 
to  have  bad  Ibe  particular  approbalioD  of  AtbeovgDiai,  Panianua* 
Clemena  the  Aledndnan,  and  all  those  trho,  io  Ihii  ceniurj,  were 
char^  with  the  care  of  the  public  icbooli,  which  the  Chriatlaoi 
had  at  Aleiandii*.  Thia[diilaaD[ihicalsjateiDUiMlenrealaoin«chaDgea 
when  AnoioaiuaSaccaa.  whalangbl  with  Ihebigheil  ippUuae  in  the 
Aleiandrian  aeSoul,  about  the  coocluaioD  of  tail  centurr,  laid  (he 
hioodatlon  uf  that  aecl  whicb  was  diitiaguiihed  by  the  oame  of  New 
rialDDict.  This  leitaed  man  wti  bora  of  Cbiuliaa  pateula,  ud 
narer,  perhaH,  gira  ap  enlirelf  Ibe  prolesaoa  of  ihal  retiifioa  in 
which  lie  hid  been  educaied.  At  his  ^niui  wa*  vait  and  compic- 
licoiiiB.  »  hia  projecia  were  bold  and  uogulat  :  for  be  Ulempted  a 
gcocnl  tecuDcililtion  of  all  aacti.  whether  philoMphlol  or  leligiooa, 
lad  liagihl  a  daclnna  which  be  looked  upon  u  proMr  to  uaiie  them 
ell,  the  Chiiiiiana  not  excapled,  ia  Ibe  moat  perleot  naimoa^ . 

*'  I'hU  Ipecin  of  pbiluaoph)'.  imprudeatlj  adopted  bjr  Uiigea  and 
ta»aj  Dibet  Chiialiatia,  wi*  •itiemely  prejudicial  to  ibe  caoie  of  the 
Coiptl.  and  la  the  beinliful  limplicilj  of  iU  celeilial  docuiaei. 
Hence  il  waa,  that  the  Cbriauan  Juclan  began  lo  inuoduce  their 
■Dblle  and  oUcuieemdilion  into  (he  religion  of  Jeiui,  to  mvolie  in 
the  deikoa*  of  ■  >sia  philoaopbj  aome  of  the  principal  tnithi  of 
Chiialiioily,  tbal  had  bnin  rvrealcd  with  Ibe  utmoit  plaionesa,  and 
won,  isiictd.  obviuut  lo  the  meaoeU  capacity  ;  and  lo  add,  to  tin 
divine  preceplt  of  our  Loid.  many  of  their  own,  whicb  hid  no 
foondelion  in  tha  ucrad  wtilingi-  From  Ihe  aame  lource  arow  that 
aelincholy  tet  of  rata,  who  hate  been  diatinguiibed  by  the  nann  of 
Mydiri.  Koi  dvJ  th*  enl  end  here.  For,  under  the  ipecioiu  pi*- 
leal  of  the  necwily  of  conleioplation,  it  ga>e  riie  lo  thai  indoWnt 
eowae  of  life,  which  CDnlinuea  to  be  Inl  by  myriidi  of  raonki  retired 
inu  oelUi  and  loineained  from  aociety,  (o  which  ibey  can  neiibci  be 
ttaafol  by  ibeii  iattroctioM  itor  eiamplei.  Il  would  be  eodleai  lo 
eaameralo  all  Ibo  pemirinut  conaeqneocei  that  may  joitlj  be  Sltri- 
bnted  to  Ihii  new  phikaophy  ;  or.  rather,  to  thii  mooiinnu  allempt  to 
reeooriht  falaahooJ  with  trtiih.  and  light  with  darkoeia.  Some  of  lU 
moil  but  (Aectt  were,  in  alieoiting  ibe  rainda  of  many,  in  the  fol- 
lowing >gi*.  from  Itie  Cbiiuiin  religioD  ;  and  iia  nbilitalin  j,  in  the 
place  of  ihe  pare  and  MbHnie  aimphcity  of  the  Gotpel, 


In  coneei]ueDce  of  the  Christian  Fathers  adoptine 
these  phtloMpliiiiug  tenets,  and  mUing  litem  up  with 
the  GMpel  of  Joui  Christ,  their  wrUingi  were  soon 
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liean  of  anoUier,  until  brouglit  forUi  and  ituule  a  loaJ 
Divinitv. 

3.  Theopbilus and  Tertulliun,  though  both  onliodui. 
coolr&dict  eacli  otlier.  Tlic  turmer  says,  God  rvtuiueil 
the  divine  produclion  internally ;  the  latlcr,  thai  be 
became  God's  external  Word. 

3.  We  are  flatly  told,  that  Christ  ta  the  most  an- 
cient or  anoni,  and  was  incarnated  in  Adam. 

4.  Christ  himself  is  detected  in  a  tissue  of  crron. 
He  speaks  of  seeing  the  Father,  John  v.  19,  Orig«D 
shows,  ihat  the  Sou  cannot  scv  tlie  Father.  Chrifl 
speaks  of  the  wicked  and  devils  being  punished  witli 
emrliuling  fire,  Matt.xxv.  41.  Ori^n  snows,  liial  the 
devil  aliall  be  reslored,  and  reigri  wiUi  saitite  in  heaven 

5.  To  receive  the  Scriptures  in  their  native,  literaJ 
meaning,  ii  fatal.     It  excludes  from  heaven. 

6.  That  Christ  is  nut  the  eterual,  ftelf-existent  Jeho- 
vah manifested  in  the  flesh,  as  tlie  Scriptores  ac  clearly 
leach,  Isaiah  vi.  10 ;  John  xii.  41  ;  hut  the  first  <niM 
tliat  God  produced  or  created:— as  much  a  produced, 
dependent  creature,  na  llie  meanect  reptile. 

7.  It  is  clear,  that,  on  this,  and  many  other  subjects, 
we  must  either  dissent  from  the  Oitliodox  Jews,  and 
primitive  Fathers,  or  reject  the  te»tiniony  which  God 
has  given  of  hi»  Son. 

But  a  dispute  now  arose,  which  proved  the  tneans  6f 
^ving  existence  to  a  form  of  faito  which  defioed  die 
ortliodoxy  of  the  day. 

"  Tlic  lubject  of  lliii  fatal  coatromrtjr  w»\,  the  dodriiM  eli 
ptnaui  in  tae  Godhead  ;  a  doclnae  wbich,  in  iho  threa  ~~  ~^ 
oenluns,  hid  happiiy  neaped  the  vain  curioMf  nf  hunsi)  i 

and  hren  l«f)uadelined  by  ani  pattacalsrwl  of  ideas.     Tba . 

iodsed.  had  rtequently  dKidtdagainal  theSalclliaiuanJ  dtlw^l 
tlieiB  wu  II  real  diSerence  betweeo  the  Faiher  anil  (he  S«a,  1 
that  Ihe  llolji  Ghost  wu  diiliDguiihed  Ftom  bolhi  or.  ■■  <Md_ 
mool]' (peak,  that  three  diilioct  peraou  ciin  in  Ih*  Dijiiy  j  bal^ 
niuluil  rBlilion  of  these  pennni  tueach  other,  and  the  naiuiu  of  Am 
dlaliactian  that  ■nbsiiLi  hetween  them,  are  mnlten  tlut  hiilieru>  uen 
neilhef  diipuled  nnr  eiplained,  and  with  reaped lo  whii'h  the  chutch, 
c(Hia«f|ueDl]]'.  dbseived  a  proCuund  lileDCe.  Nolhing  ws^  diiHalalU 
the  faith  of  ChriBlian)  in  this  mader,  nor  vers  there  Bay  moda 
ei(ireuiua  ptesciibed  u  leijuiaile  to  be  used  in  ipeahing  A  thjajj 
teiy.    Heuc*  it  bappeoed  thai  ChriiiiiD  docion  culeniuaad  dl 


MntiiMnU  upon  ibii  nliject,  wilhnnl  ^ling  the  leul  oilcnfe.  *Dd 

diKoutied  vnrinusty.  concerning  the  lilslioctioo  belween  Fither,  San, 
snd  }luly  UhiiBl ;   eich  one  roTlawiDg  hi>  nspective  opinuMi  vnth  Ihe 

Tlie  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dispute  were 
lliese  : — Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandm  in  Egypt,  was 
line  day  discoursing  in  the  presence  of  his  presbyters, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  he  let  fall  some 
expressions,  which  led  Arius,  one  of  them,  to  reason 
thus  :— "  If  the  Fathf  r  begat  the  Son,  then  hethal  was 
be^tten,  hath  a  beginning  of  existence.  And  from 
bence  it  is  apparent,  that  there  was  a  time  when  he 
was  not.  Whence,  tlits  is  a  necessary  conset{Uence, 
that  lie  derives  hjs  being  from  nothing."  Mosheim 
adds. 


ihe  church  1  idcI  then,  raanin^  into  Ibe  opposiie  ei 
tained,  ihnt  the  Sod  wu  touUj  »>d  e^entiatly  diiiiact  fram  the 
FalhcT  :  ihm  he  mi  [he  fini  uJ  nobleit  ol  Ihoae  beings  whom  God 
Ihe  Falhei  bad  nuule  out  oF  Dolhing  ;  the  initmmeat  1^  whox  (uh- 
otdioilc  apcniiou  Ibe  Almtghly  Fatbei  Fanned  lh«  anirenc,  nod, 
Iherefore,  loFeiior  to  ibe  Fithei  both  in  niinin  «nd  in  digqilj ."t 

Tlieee  sentiments  were  entertained  by  several  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  the  church.  Alexander,  on 
hearing  of  this,  became  enraged,  called  a  cotincil  of 
bishops,  degraded  Arius  and  his  followers,  and  wrote 
a  circular  todiSerent  churches,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  degraded  parties  as  usurpers,  apostates,  and  auda- 
cious heretics;  and  anathematised  them  accordingly. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  Arius  to  Eusebiua, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  contains  the  subject  in  dispute 
between  Arius  and  Alexander  : — 


^jay  in  ihe  Loid.    Mj  hthei  Aoiniontui  camiD);  to  Nicotntdia, 

■  •ppMnd  M  me  my  daiy  to  sddnm  you  b^  hira,  and  «>  the  ttaie  lime 

lA  infona  yoni  moled  chsrily  sod  kind  duposilion,  nhich  yoa  baie 

towsidt  ibe  bretbrea.  For  the  Hte  oF  God  and  hii  CbhM,  thai  Ifac 

bitbop  htnatei  ua,   and  peneculei  di  greilly,    and  morei  truj 


•  Muabcim 
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HKhiiH  igaiiul  lu.  u  ai 

bacaoM  we  agiee  not  wil 

(Iwtft  the  Son  ;  at  the  u 

Son  -,  Ihc  Son  co-«inti  witli  Gwl.  without   being  begnHiB  ;    k»  ■ 

■Iwaji  be^llen,  yel  onhegolten  ;  God  do«  not  prcceilc  tl>«  Sea  u 

IbaDghl,  uM  foe  1  nwiDeDl :  ■twajr*  God,  tlwaji  111*  !(oD;  tbiSai 


w  nblicj*  nn,  *AlwM«HP 
!•  FMbs.  at  ilM  ane  ^* 


Ceuie*.  iQil  Tbcodotua,  and  PaaUnoa,  sod  *'>iintiiia.  wnlGnpiT. 
•od  Aciiui.  lod  *11  the bishopi  in  the  Kan.  aid.  That  Ccd,  «lw M 
no  ba^inniiic.  eiUtcd  beToic  the  Son,  the}'  were  coDileBKud,  woM- 
iag  o&lf  Fhilogoaiiu.  and  Elliniciii.  and  Maauina,  hantkal,  M- 
l««n«l  mrti,  aoow  at  whora  call  the  Son  aa  enictatioo.  inlwi  ■ 
urajwlion,  otben  begoUen  togetbei  milh  bi 


e  have  both  tnA, 
a  Milt  of  Ibt  id» 
:  tniithBi.  bjrrii 


It  the  ttoa  is  Dot  ubegotUD , 

gottan,  b;r  any  nwiiu,   sot  of  the  labject  matter :         ., 

acid  couDcil,  he  eiiited  before  the  tioies  and  the  ages,  Ttill  Goda  i^ 
begotten,  not  niiied  with  anjrthing  helarogencoui;  and,  liftat  \m 
ma  begoClen,  of  created,  or  dwoad.  or  (iiraiMl,  be  waa  IM ;  kt  ti 
Ws  are  penect]t«d,becNiiue  we  uj.  lb*ta 


I 


and  tbaa  we  uid,  becoiue  he  ia  not  ■  pan  of  God.  nor  «(  enj  m 
maltei :  foi  thii  we  are  pcraeculed  ;  and  the  real  jnm  knoir.     IflV 
thai  yoa  ma;  be  itrong  IB  the  Lord.  renKmbering  our  '"jiliwi** 

As  no  analysis  would  make  this  iatelligible,  it  is  um- 
IcM  making  any  Temark  upon  it.  It  is  no  wonda 
■uch  disputanls  should  resort  to  violence.  Tbe  Hptwri. 
however,  which  vas  made  to  the  fef  linga  atid  judnnnt 
of  others,  raised  the  Chmtian  world  into  a  SaiM. 
Conitantine,  the  emperor,  who  was  a  catechumen  in  the 
i;hurch,  blamed  both  parties,  and  kindly  strove  to 
effect  a  reconcilialioti.  His  well-meant  efforts  ««e 
abortive  ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  the  contention,  ■ 
^neral  council  was  tield  in  tfae  year  325,  at  Nic«,  b 
Bithynia. 

At  thiiramons  council,  Conslantinr  presided.  The 
tankage  of  Scripture  being  found  too  meagre  to  ex- 
press the  notions  of  the  orthodox  party,  ihey  fotuid  it 
necewary  to  fabricate  new  terms.  Now  it  wu,  OM 
the  word  bomoousioa  was  brought  into  use,  nnd  mxte 
tlte  Shibboleth  of  right  opinions.     It  is  singular  iIkI) 

*  MUner'i  UlH. 


the  diiputantfl  came  literally  within  a  single  iola  of 
each  otiier.  The  ortliodox  coiitendod,  that  Christ  w 
homooutios,  of  itic  tamt  substance  with  ihe  Kutber : 
the  othera,  that  he  was  homoumtiou,  of  the  like  sub- 
stance witli  the  Father.  This  ttotable  distinction, 
made  by  the  addition  of  a  single  letter,  and  that  letter 
the  smallest  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  divided  the  church 
wotld,  and  drew  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tlie 
heterodox  and  the  orthodoic.  Neither  parly  would 
yield  to  the  other.  At  length,  Constantine,  to  make 
an  end  of  the  unavailing  dispute,  appointed  Hosius. 
bishop  of  Corduba,  in  Spain,  to  draw  up  the  creed, 
commonly  called  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  declared  that 
all  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  it,  should  be  banished. 
Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  the  historian,  had  some  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  the  term  consubstantiation,  and 
observed,  in  a  letter  to  his  church,  that  all  the  mis- 
chief had  arisen  from  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms, 
and  that  he  had  subscribed  at  last,  for  the  sake  of 
peace.*  Arias  and  others  professed  themselves  ready 
to  subscribe  to  what  the  Scriptures  taught  of  Jesus 
Christ,  reserving  the  right  of  understanding  and  ez< 
plaining  these  Scriptures  for  themselves  ;  but  hesitated 
to  subscribe  to  terms  which  were  not  Scriptural,  Of 
course,  they  were  banished.  Thus  orthodoxy  wai 
established  by  imperial  mandate ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  generated  Deity  became  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day. 

The  following  extracts  will  show,  Uiat  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eternal  Sonsbip  did  not  come  into  the  church 
of  God  alone ;  it  was  connected  witli  several  other 
cutiouft  doctrines  : — 

Origen  maintained  the  Eternal  Sonshtp,  the  resto- 
ration of  fallen  angels,  and  forbade  marriage. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  348,  taught  the 
Eternal  Sonabip,  transubstanliatiou,  praying  for  the 
dead,  and  made  mediators  of  departed  saints. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  taught,  that,  as  Adam  was  the 
means  of  being  to  Eve,  and  as  both  produced  Setli,  so 
the  Father  prmluces  tHeSon,  and  then  Pailur  and  Soa 

*  Soc.  Hist.  lib.  1.  tap  Tiii. 
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produce  the  Holy  nii<»t.  To  this  h«  added  moJ 
pui^tory,  RiipplicBting  the  Virgin,  and  pray^ 
Mints, 

Gregory,  bisliop  pf  Nyssa,    A.   D.    371, 
purgatory,    the  lenl  presence  id  ihc  sacrajnenlj 
DAStic   life,  celibacy  i»nd  Wrginity,  auffidoocy  o 
ditiou  for  the  ground  of  faith,   perpetani  rirginK  _ 
the    mother  of  God,  baptism   as   expiatory  and  ie^ 
■tractive  of  sin,  tliat  Peter  is  the  foundatiOD  of  tbe 
church,  relics,  and  purgatory,' 

Tlic  Council  of  Nice,  at  one  silting,  established  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Eternal  Sonxhip,  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy :  at  anotlier,  confirmed  the  trorahip  of 
images,  t 

But,  though  Constantine  adapted  tlie  orthodoxy  of 
ihe  day,  and  baoislied  the  men  who  were  too  honeil 
to  subscribe  to  dogmas  which  they  did  not  believe,  yet 
his  decision  tended  but  to  increase  the  ferment  whicb 
the  dispute  occHsioned.  j^fter  some  time,  Arius  wai 
recalled.  Tlie  Emperor  was  p^^rsn ailed  that  the  uitho- 
do»  party  was  actuated  by  malice,  rather  than  by  leal 
for  tne  truth.  He,  therefore,  repealed  the  sentence 
which  had  been  passed  against  them.  Being  at  h'betly. 
they  began  to  harass  the  orthodox  party.  The  strag- 
gles between  these  contending  factions  were  conducted 
witli  the  greatest  asperity,  and  afibrd  a  melanchotv 
instance  of  the  unhappy  coniequences  of  substituting 
authority  for  evidence  in  matters  of  faith.  Socrates 
tays. 

"  But,  u  to  oatwlves,  we  hive  roand  from  ttnn]  i«Ucn.  which  lh» 
tHihdpt  wrote  to  one  miolher  aflBr  Ihe  Synod.  Ihit  the  lerm  faomoou- 
sio*  dututbed  ionie  niBn'i  miDdt.  Whilsl  they  weie  busvina  (kern- 
hWis  ibout  ihe  wotd,  and  made  too  cdiidus  inauiriH  imu  ia  meaa- 
ing,  ihej  raiaeil  an  LoleiliDe  war  among  tbenuel.es.  And  what  *u 
rfone  herein,  wot  not  unlike  a  fighl  in  Ifae  niehu  For  neither  pam 
nenwd  Id  undenUnd  peifecllj  why  the^  reiiW  oat  another.  Tttej 
had  in  avetaion  lo  the  term  hamoouuDi,  looked  upon  them  that 
approied  uf  it  as  inlroducen  of  SabeUioi  and  Mantaaiu'i  opiBian, 
um,  titenfan,  called  them  blasphemen,  at  being  peixima  ^al 
deatroTed  the  eiiblence  of  Ihe  Son  of  God.    On  the  other  hukd,  ibn 


e  nuuDtainen  of  the  U 
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to  Lc  inuixlucen  of  Ibe  wonbip  of  maa;  Gods,  ibaminaleil  them  n 
hrin^rs  in  of  Uenliliim.  tor  Ibew  icuooi,  eten  one  of  ibe 
bitliujn  wroli  vulumes,  ii  if  il  bid  b««D  uwiiai  ibe  moil  bitter  CD«- 
mm.  And,  litbongh  Imlh  <idv>  uwiied  that  Ihs  Sod  of  Ood  bid  ■ 
pTDpct.  nal.  ind  p«culiu  panoD  and  uuItdm,  *iid  confnial  that 
Ihin  wuoarCiadintlinepenoiii;  ;el,  bowil  cameto  pw.  1  know 
not,  they  could  in  i»  nim  ■gn*  UDWij  Iheinielvci  -,  and.  Ibcrvfora, 
vould  b}  DO  iDovifbeqiuet.   * 

These  factioio  opponeiits  are  seldom  found  appenl- 
ing  to  the  Scri[>tures  as  the  standard  of  their  faitli. 
The  dictiiiD  of  a  scmi'babarian  emperor,  and  not  the 
H-ord  of  God.  was  to  determine  what  was  heterodox, 
and  what  was  orthodoi.  The  party,  therefore,  that 
stood  highest  iu  tlie  emperor's  favour,  was  sure  lo 
triumph.  This  led  ihem  to  adopt  ever)-  positible  means 
to  supplant  each  other  iu  tlie  esteem  of  Uie  court. 
Some  of  the  means  adopted  for  this  purpose,  were  of 
such  M  nature,  as  to  leail  us  to  detest  tiie  principles 
and  cliaracters  of  those  who  employed  them. 

Twelve  years  after  the  Cotincil  of  Nice,  Constuiiline 
<lied,  leaviDg  bis  empire  to  be  governed  by  his  three 
sons.  The  eldest,  who,  like  his  father,  was  called 
Constanline,  ruled  in  Spairi ;  Constanlius,  in  the  £asi ; 
and  Coustaos,  in  ihe  West.  The  tint  was  favour- 
able to  AthaiiaaiuH,  and  restored  tiim  to  the  church, 
from  uliich  he  had  been  bunished  through  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Arian  party.  The  second  was  attached 
lo  the  Arians.  Constuntine,  invading  his  brother's  ilo- 
minigns,  wu  Klitin.  This  was  a  severe  blow  lo  the 
homoousian  pnrty,  and,  by  consequence,  a  pleasing 
circumstance  to  their  opponents;  because,  as  both 
parties  were  fighling  fur  opinions  which  had  no  fouii- 
daiion  in  the  Scriptures,  their  strength  lay  in  (lie  favour 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  ami  not  in  tlie  force  of  divine 
truth.  The  death  of  their  patron,  therefore,  was 
little  less  than  the  ruin  of  their  system.  The  Arians 
now  began  to  lift  up  tlieit  heads,  and  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy.  At  a  council,  held  about  this  time,  at 
Antioeh,  the  creed  underwent  a  revision  ;  and  the  nox- 
ious cloase,  of  the  substance  of  the  Fttther,  was  left 

•Sec.  Hi.',  lib.  I. 
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out;  and  a  copy  of  the  uneoded  version  was  Mot  U 
the  bishnp  of  ««ch  city.  So  liltle  confidcDCe,  bo«- 
ftt,  did  the  council  repoM  in  the  truth  of  the  doca- 
ui»nt  which  they  bad  fAhricatcd.lhat,  before  iheybnh 
up,  thev  made  another,  published  it,  and  nnathenu- 
tiwd  all  whose  opinions  dilfered  from  it.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  makers  of  Uiis  version  declared. 
"  We  have  neither  been  Arius's  followen,  nor  have  *e 
embraced  tmj  other  faith  than  that  which  was  from 
the  beginning  set  forth."  The  conlroversy  produced 
dteadful  commotioni.  Riots  and  slaughters  were  not 
unusual.  Armies  were  employed  in  deposing  oat 
biahop  nnd  setting  up  another.  When  Paulus,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  was  thrust  out  of  his  see,  and  3fft- 
cedonius  put  iu  his  room,  a  contest  between  the  mit 
lary  and  the  populace  took  place,  in  which  three  thoa- 
sand,  ooe  hundred,  and  fifty  persons  lost  their  Itro. 
This  was  not  a  solitary  work  of  blood.  The  poiiticit 
commotions  which  have  al  times  convulsed  our  on> 
country,  hear  only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  calamitin 
produced  by  these  Christian  bishops  and  their  isfolu- 
ated  votaries.* 

A  few  months  after  the  the  council  at  Antioch,  (lie 
i^mperor  of  the  West,  Constans,  interposed  to  pul  an 
eud  to  llie  lumulls  occasioned  by  the  deposing  of 
Athaiiasius  and  Paulus.  In  consequence  of  this, 
another  draft  of  the  creed  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
former  suppressed.  The  new  version,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  was  be^ltcu 
before  all  worlds,  and  declared  those  to  be  aliens  from 
the  church  who  denied  that  dc^;ma. 

Three  years  after  this,  the  bishops  in  the  East  called 
a  council,  and  drew  up  a  new  edition  of  the  creed,  of 
considerable  length.  Among  other  things,  it  contains 
the  following  :^ 

"  Not  mull  it  be  thoaght  thai  tbe  Son  n  nitlkcnit  bh  ori^ul.  a 
unlicpDiten,  >b  the  Fiitbei.  For  nn  Fithei  and  Son  cui  pro^tij  Ic 
ui(l  to  be  coiaon^DSlc  and  uabegalleo.  In  like  roamuir  wc  dctci- 
niue  ihote  petioD)  iposI im pious,  and  sitangen  la  irulli,  who  inel> 
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giouily  auerL  that  Chrul  wu  beeolli^,  nol  by  tile  will  >nil  |>ltuura 
u(  llig  Falhct,  illiibuliDg  to  Cwj  ui  unnrilliag  and  invaluntujr 
iKcimily,  H  if  he  htdbegoltOD  llie  Sou  bycomliuni ,  bwaiuetbty 
tiave  auiiicioudy  delenniii«d  luch  ibingi  u  Ihcu  (.'oncBniing  IM 


nod   ■!»>  lo  the  » 


eiQing  of  tlw  Sciiptuio  giiisii  by  divii 


About  A.  D.  34$,  another  council  was  railed  iu  the 
West,  toseltle  ihedoctriae  of  the  church.  It  was  held 
ttt  Serdica.  Three  hundred  bishops  from  the  weslern 
parts  were  present,  and  seventy  from  the  East.  Incouse- 
miencc  of  a  dispute  about  adniittiu^  Atfaanasius  and 
Paulus  into  the  assembly,  the  eastern  bishops  with- 
drew, and  formed  a  councd  by  themselves.  They  ana- 
tbeoiatised  the  term  homoousios,  of  the  same  smb- 
lionet,  and  substituted  anoiTiian,  of  a  different  tu6- 
itance,  in  its  stead.  The  other  party  adopted  homo- 
ousios,  and  rejected  anomian.  After  denouncing  each 
other,  and  each  other's  creed,  they  returned  home, 
maintaining  that  what  they  had  done  was  right  and 
true.  This  quarrel  divided  the  Grecli  from  the  Roman 
church. 

Some  time  about  the  year  351,  another  council  was 
held  at  Sirmium.  Photinus,  tlie  bishop  of  that  city, 
was  accused  of  SabelHanisin :  lliis  occasioned  the 
assembly.  After  deposing  the  culprit,  they  thought 
it  right  to  have  two  new  versions  of  the  creed  ;  one  Jn 
Greek,  the  other  in  Latin  ;  anathematising  all  who 
should  not  adopt  them.  Indeed,  one  of  them  contains 
twenty-eight  anathemas.  An  extractor  two  will  show 
the  genius  of  tlic  writers. 

"  li  «Dy  ODC  uy.  thai  Iho  Sna  wu  of  Muy  according  to  pre- 
teienpc,  and  tint  be  wunoi  uritb  God,  toni  tJ'Af  Falktr  ht/art  aga, 
ta  him  be  sneltiema. 

"  ir  tbyDoe,  teraung  Ihe  Holy Gbal  the  Paracleic,  shtll  cillhun 
tb«  vnUfMUf  Gtd.  )m  himbe  aciaihcraa. 

■■  Uul,  whereei  my  miay  are  diilurbed  about  the  term,  which  io 
L«tin  u  called  luAilaatia,  and  in  Gieck  nims.  that  it,  tbal  il  may 
be  mora  iccarately  understood,  the  word  homoouAiDQ.  oi  humoiou- 
tioa.  Umw  lenns  ougbt  in  no  itiw  to  be  meaiioneil,  uii  rlJMuuncd  of 

Cbliely  ID  the  church,    foi    thu  reawn.  and   upoa  this  ucount : 
»(ue  there  ii  nalhinf  rmrdnl  i^metniiiig  thtn  m  Iht  Dii-iw  Scrip- 
n  regard  thew  thingi  are  aliOTe  ihe  teach  of  hiuDSD 
ad  the  mind  at  man." 
X  2 
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tf  k  n*  fa««Mnble  to  At 

nae,  AflMKwfe  pnmedit,  mma.6 
iaem  of  Ant  ovb  aii^bjr  opcaW 

_(  Anw  knar,     litst  BC«'ft  erthL  _„ 

•  I  liwtiii,  to  ^  ue  <4'  (KTH*.  eottfencdlf  na- 


aod  cttne  kll  who  ahould  difer  fo» 

rBMBi  ill  wen  aftcf  *ni*  keU  »l  Scfemia  uk)  Con^ 
■■■.riniifc.  A  Bcw  nnioa  of  the  creed  was  fiibri- 
-•fted  >■  each  pimct,  Botli  counciU  agtved  to  laj 
i*ide  the  we  of  tfae  tenu  wliirli  had  productd  •<• 
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much  dissension  and  confusion  :  Krst,  because  thei 
were  uttKriptural ;  secondly,  they  were  fount!  of 
mischievous  tendency.*  This  famous  creed  changed 
its  form  nine  times,  and  filled  the  church  with  con- 
iroverRy,  cruelty,  and  blood;  and  yet,  after  all  its  tra- 
Efical  consequences,  it  is  recoe;nised  in  its  original 
form,  at  the  present  time,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  orthodox  faith. 

Having  traced  the  origin  of  this  doctrine,  its  intro- 
duction inlQ  the  Christian  church,  and  the  circum- 
Blaocea  connected  with  its  esitiblishment,  it  would 
answer  no  good  end  to  pursue  its  history,  in  relaiion 
10  the  ancient  church,  any  farther.  It  will  now  be 
clearly  seen,  that  the  supreme,  eternal,  unori^nated 
Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  no  more  understood  and 
believed  by  the  orthodox  party,  than  b^  the  Arians. 
The  only  diflercnce  between  them  was  this :  the  ortho- 
dox believed,  that  God  produced  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  out  of  his  own  substance ;  tlie  Arians.  that  God 
produced  him  out  of  nothing.  The  notion  of  God  pro- 
ducing the  divine  nature  of  his  Son  out  of  his  own 
aubstaoce,  is  adopted  by  the  late  Richard  Watson  : 
Institutes,  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Stuart,  on  Heb.  i.  3,  says, 
"There  c*a  be  no  donU  in  th>  ininit  of  (ajr  man  who  etn- 
fully  eianiioei,  lh«l  die  Nicena  FtibEn  (nil  llie  Greek  cammen- 
uion,  ane  ind  all.  held  ihal  Chml.  nttu  hit  die w  iiilare,  lu 
clcninf  rnimtbe  Filher.  So  the  Meene  cited, '  God  of  God.  Lighl  of 
ligtil,'  Yol  we  ratj  uk  Ibe  qoalkui,  we  UBDOt  help  uLing  il.  Ii, 
Iheo,  tba  Hon,  who  ii  GhI  iw  aU  and  Muwd  /'nr  rwr,— i*  he.  in  hia 
I'lTiMi  nilBie,  dimwl  tod  d^ienilnn  [)u  he,  »  vira  God,  a 
ruHW  and  btgiining  1  And  U  ii  t»HHh(e  for  ai  lo  nske  the  idea  of 
rru  and  prspfr  dinxil y  homoaiie  with  Uiit  of  ilfnraUim  and  con- 
nqMBl  depeiMleiice !  Noj  it  ii  not.  The  ipir^tiuil  viewtof  the 
natare  of  God,  which  art  now  gonenUj  cntntaiDed  by  ealighlened 
■MD.  foibid  Ihis:  in  hfl,  they  render  il  ahiolulclv  impceilble.  Bui 
nn*  w  in  the  d>^  of  tba  Nicent  council,  and  of  the  tiicek  commtti. 
Won.  Thai  Ihey  bdincd  in  the  dirint  natun  of  Chnil.  I  cooiider 
at  •liogMber  ceruin  ;  bal  thai  iheir  tiewi  of  whti  >•  oectuuy  to 
coniOtala  a  rational  and  dafentible  idea  of  a  ntlun  truly  divine, 
ware  oonect,  ii  whal  no  one,  I  tlrink,  wbo  hii  read  Iheir  wiittngi  and 
judged  fat  hinaclf,  will  now  renluit  to  iminlain.     TAnr  liiui  oj  lAr 
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It  itii»  philou^j  u  com 


y^LMf^; 


^iHM  latiirr,  urn  kiili  «■  rh*  uMlofiiiftteat  ai 
bM  <*•»■  not  boaod  to  ubnil  tl 
iMilnd.  ruiMf .  ■« .  for 

Of  the  councils  lo  wbich  we  are  indebted  for  lie 
ntjtblithmrnlnt  [he arthcMlosraitb,  Gregory  Nrntiuim. 
in  writini;  to  u  friend,  uys, 

"Td  toll  }M  [iliiBly.  I  an  iltunniiied  lo  8*  all  convcusmtf 
biihapi .  (or  I  ncm  la*  a  «uDCil  lh*l  eMlsl  bapptljF.  Iiii>^if 
Inwntln.  IW  iniariib))  lu^mcnl  Ihe  mtsrliicf.  I'hc  imijia  fer 
•icMrj.  iml  the  dciin  d(  power,  an  oat  to  tn  docrilwJ  ia  Mrifc 
Om  pnHBt  u  ■  judge  mil  more  mdily  catcfa  t(i«  ii  ■     ' 


\ 


«luU,  ihit  ih.  c 


uil;  of  one's   peua   lad   »irtii«,  ii  b 


On  tliis  siibJM-t,  die  Rev.  John  Wesley  »«ya, 

■  I  ind  Ml.  Il*ili:i't  HiAorv  ot  thfl  Caniiciii.  ft  ii  oMrit 
■Unoidiin^.  ind  «>ul<l  bt  obully  inciBdible.  bul  llial  hit  *MdM 
■rabfjrvnd  >ll  oeaption.  What  *  cooiplD]'  of  exscralilc  «rii»ililm  \am 
lhi|  Wn.  ohe.  (ImOU  io  enr)'  age  uii«  St.  Cjrpruui,  b**a  ttfas 
|||oa  ihciB  to  £0(eiD  the  chnn^  I  Kd»  baa  one  conncfl  beca  )»• 
Mnall;r  curitug  anollier.  and  <lehi>«iriDf  ov«  lo  Salan,  ■hednt  ■»■ 
iMMann  "r  cnotemporUHa.  all  ofao  did  not  nnplieitlT  n:n«>  aar 
4M«)nat>on,  iboufb  grnemllT  mflini;,  iomeuna  {aliia,  ud  Er 
qwotlir  uBiDlellipbl*.  Of  Mlf-canlndktnijr  \  Snrdy  MahoaittaaiB 
■•«ivi  loue  in  nfono  ihoCbnUiatiit  1  kooH  t»l  but  CoiuBaliBi 
li«  gained  bjr  ilx  I'liia^c"* 

The  ductrine  of  Cod  producing  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  out  of  hia  own  substance,  is  now  ^nenitly  dis- 
carded, as  iacumpaiible  with  the  fiipreme  Godhead  of 
Cknst.which  is  fio  clearly  laii^lil  in  the  Scriptures;  and 
the  filial  relation  i»  considered  as  belongini;  to  his  com- 
plex charai'ter,  asGodantl  man  united  in  one  person. 
Tliis  view  of  the  subjii-t  is  taken  bv  Rid^ly  and  Buck, 
among  the  Di»i<M>liTs  in  EnKland;  by  Dr.  Wardiaw. 
and  tlie  Inde[)cndetils  ^ncrally,  in  Scotland  :  and,  it 
may  be  added,  by  tlie  We«lcvan  Methodists  for  the 
most  part,  throngnout  the  world.  It  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully denied,  that  die  writings  of  Wesley.  Coke. 
Drew,  Benson.  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Adam  ClarVc.  upon 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  have  been  so  extensively  read 
by  lliit  communilv,  that  they  are  incapable  i  ' 
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the  gemi-Arianiitm  of  the  lute  Richard  Watson,  or  that 
of  the  editor  of  the  WtiUynn-MetkodisI  Magazine, 
A  conlroveray,  however,  has  existed  in  the  We»leyaa- 
Metliodist  Coanexioii  for  some  yeare ;  and  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  Conference,  have  laboured  hard  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  trhat  is  called  the  eternal  ge- 
neration, or  Songhip,  of  Christ,  as  a  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  In  tracing  this  controversy,  it  is 
neceuary  to  mm  to  tlie  history  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke. 

In  early  life,  he  fell  in  with  a  person  of  the 
Arian,  or  Socinian,  school,  who  told  him,  that  "  the 
Methodists  were  guilty  of  idolatry  :  for  they  gave  that 
worship  to  Jesus  Chnst,  which  belonged  to  the  Fa- 
ther only."  He  went  home,  distressed  and  confounded  ; 
asked  pardon  of  God  for  the  sin  which  he  supposed  he 
had  committed  :  and  resolved,  in  future,  to  leave  the 
name  of  Christ  out  of  his  prayers.  The  consetjuence 
was,  "darkness  now  entered  his  mind,  his  spiritual 
fervour  gradually  diminished,  till  it  was  at  last  entirely 
gone."  In  this  dark,  melancholy  state,  he  had  no 
counsellor,  no  friend,  to  whom  he  could  reveal  the 
sorrows  of  his  heart.  He  retired  into  solitude,  fell 
prostrate  before  his  Maker,  and  presently  detected 
himself  pleading  for  mercv^or  tht  take  of  Jesus  Chriit, 
He  started,  alarmed  and  liorror-struck  at  the  thought 
of  being  arain  guilty  of  idolatry.  "  Immediately,  his 
soul  was  filled  with  light."  He  was  able  to  say,  '■  Yes. 
my  Lord  and  Saviour,  thou  hast  died  for  me  ;  by  thee 
alone,  I  can  come  unto  God.  There  is  no  other  name 
given  from  heaven  among  men,  by  which  we  can  be 
saved.  Through  themerit  of  thy  blood,  1  will  take  con- 
fidence, and  approach  unto  God."  This  distressing 
-  event  "led  him  toexaminetherepuletUyorthodox,  but 
actually  spurious,  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Somkip  of 
Chriit :  which  he  soon  found,  and  subsequently  de- 
monstrated, that  no  man  can  hold,  and  hold  the 
eternal,  unoriginated  nature  of  .lesus  Christ.  For,  tf 
his  divine  nature  be,  in  any  sense  whatever,  derived, 
his  eternity,  and.  by  consequence,  his  Godhead,  is  de- 
stroyed :  and,  if  bis  Godhead,  then  his  Atonement.  On 
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ihii  point,  he  has  prodiicrd  a  tiniple  ar^ment  in  tm 
Note  on  Lukei.  35,  which  argument  is  absolutely  «■■- 
■wcrable.  Attempts  hav«  beeo  mnile  to  confute  Ik* 
true  doclrioe;  but  that  arvument  is  still  uuanawmd. 
The  argument  i&  eimpiv  iliis  : — 

"  I.  I(  Chiin  br  ilic  Son  of  God,  4S  to  bis  dirnt  ■olcn.  ta 
b*  cumol  be  (frnki/,  far  •■>■  tmplini  farlicr  -  anil  bUwt  iTfi— .  m 
r^twtnee fti  ten,  pnmlenn  la  Unit,  Knot  to  ualuic  loo.  Fatlarai 
•M  biply  (be  DOllua  of  gnrnriBrm.  and  gctiaiUan   impli**  i  Iihii 

-..-k -_,-i     .... 1^   — --tJr«<   >o  »^  pMMl. 

rfirix*  Bitnn,  th«a  ita 
1  UotlbBad,  iirBf 


b  «b.cb  >l  liid  w 


iD  liow  1   i.  r.,  ibcre  most  have  bam  •  fmrf 

.   >ud  1  pcnod  wbea  it  btgrnt  to  cxiaL    tta 

4Mnr*  »»  (■'Tiiiu  uf  oul  bkucd  Lord,  aud  n>bs  him  at  aM«( 
4ji  OMAnd.  4.  To  ay  thu  bt  ou  li^iMte.  fnm  all  lOnte, 
■fclfcwij  1  and  th(  phraw  nn-nal  5<n  ii  ■  {Kuitive  tcll-eaatnJb*^ 
■Wnitjr  ii  ibat  which  boa  no  btgiDaiog.  inJ  tiaiida  jo  aa  ivfMM 
lariiM.  Sm  (uppoui  luw,  giiWTatitti.  toA  t'atlur,  andtiiaa^ 
ankcodant  to  iiuch  gcMntian ;  ihcrefaK.  ihc  theolE^d  ^ontc- 
tioB  of  tbm  Itn  letnu,  &>i  loil  Mrraji«,  is  ilnoliitely  iainaabli,  « 
ibav  imply  nwoliallj  diHareni  lod  oppotile  ideal." 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  his  mind  v.-iis  direrinl 
to  this  subjei't:  and  such  were  the  reasoning  which 
led  himio  Uiitcard  the  opinion  then  comuionlv  rTceired- 

It  wai  not  oil  i\k  Doctor's  miad  onl),  that  this  ar- 
gument told  with  powerful  effept.  Some  yean  befort 
the  deatli  of  ibc  Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  Doctor  was  in 
his  coniptttiy,  and  showed  him  the  above  Nrgumeni  in 
writing.  After  pemsiiig  jt,  Mr.  Weslev  allowed  that 
itwascoscLvsivt:  adding,  that  he  had  Itnown  enuneni 
divines  who  took  tlii'  same  view  of  the  subject.  This 
fact  was  published  by  the  Doctor  in  his  notes  on  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  w  tntr 
Mr.  Moore  enters  his  caveat  against  admitting  lliis 
fact  aa  a  matter  of  anv  consequence  in  the  contro- 
versy J  and  says,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Wesley  mil  not 
wonder  that  be  did  not  enter  into  a  controversy  wHh 
his  son  in  tlie  Gospel,  at  that  time  very  yovnir.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied.  Would  Mr.  Wesley  see  his  sun 
in  the  Gospel  in  an  error,  upon  an  important  s  " 
and  not  show  him  his  error,  es|feciiilly  when  thi 
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VM  likely  toafTect  very  serioiDity  the  whole  Connexion  f 
Would  Mr.  Wesley,  in  opnositioD  to  every  dictate  of 
integrity,  tell  the  Doctor,  that  his  argument  was  con- 
clusive, unless  convinced  that  it  waa  so  ?  Who  could 
libel  the  memory  of  Wesley  more  foully  than  Mr. 
Monre  (unwittingly,  no  doubt)  has  done  I 

This  ar^ment,  however,  did  not  produce  the  same 
eSect  n|Mn  the  minds  of  all  Mr.  Wesley's  brethren, 
lliai  it  did  upon  his  own.  As  soon  as  it  appeared  in 
tlie  form  of  a  note  upon  LuVe  i.  35.  many  of  them 
took  the  alarm.  It  is  said  that  tlie  Doctor  was  im- 
ueaclied  at  the  London  District  Meeting,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Benson,  upon  tlie  charge  of  heresy  ;  and 
that  means  were  used  to  induce  him  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  error.  As  his  brethren  failed  to  convince 
him  tliat  he  was  really  the  subject  of  error  and  mis- 
take, he  remained  indexible,  and  would  make  no 
utiier  concession  than,  "  What  1  have  wriltea,  I  have 
written."  On  brining' forward  the  charge,  Mr.  Benson 
shed  tears,  and  lamented  the  necessity  which  was  laid 
upon  him  thus  to  appear  in  opposition  to  his  friend;  and 
the  Doctor  appearede(|ual]yaffected,  because  obliged 
by  the  force  of  conviction  to  dissent,  on  this  subject, 
from  many  of  bis  brethren.  But  expressioDs  of  regret 
did  not  prove  convincing  arguments  to  the  mind  of  the 
Doctor;  and  he  was  more  confirmed  in  his  own  view 
of  tlie  subject,  by  the  weakness  of  the  reasons  which 
were  produced  against  iu  As,  therefore,  ihey  could 
not  convince  him  of  bis  supposed  aberration  from  tnitli 
and  orthodoxy,  and  had  not  courage  and  ability  to 
procure  his  expulsion  from  the  Connexion,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  raise  an  alarm  about  his  "  awful 
Hpeculaiiona"  through  tlie  press,  and  to  proclaim  his 
dani^rouB  bereiy  to  all  the  world  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  lobe  very  careful  in  admitting  no  candidates  for 
tlie  ministry,  who  were  tainted  with  his  heterodoxy. 
These  measures  lead  us  to  a  review  of  the  controversy 
which  followed,  and  tlie  conduct  o(  the  Conference  in 
relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Moore  has  published  upon  this  subject. 
The  proofs  he  gives  of  itie  trutli  of  his  opinion  era 
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quaUtions  ream  Mr.  Wesley's  liymna,  the  Nicene  CKtti. 
and  a  few  text*  or  Scripture.  To  th«  proofs  drawn  from 
■he  Gnt  and  spconil  of  these  sotirct^s,  it  may  be  replied, 
that,  though  ttiey  prove  the  docuine  to  be  found  m  tb 
Iiymii-book  ami  thecreed,  yet  lliey  aHbrd  no  eTkltnoe 
that  it  exist!)  in  (he  Scriptures  :  and  though  the  hynni- 
book   and  the  creed  seem,  in  Mr.  Moore *s  jud^nt. 
to  be  e()ual  in  authority  to  the  Holy  Scrijitures.  jtt 
ttiey  have  not  been  thouglit  to  be  so  by  the  genenlity 
of  his  readers.  !l  would  be  useless  to  attempt  ta  refutt 
Mr.  Moore's  proofs  dr^wn  from  (hrse  sources,  wImb 
erery  one,  except  the  writer,  considers  them  rypbetl. 
Neither  are  his  attempts  to  prove  his  point  from  Scrb- 
lurc  more  happy.     He  adduces  Proverbs  viii.  forlfii 
purpose.     But  it  has  been  replied  t —  I.  The  Hebtnr 
word,  rendered  witdom,  is  never  used  in  ScriptureM 
denote  Jesus  Christ;  and,  of  course,  it  proves  Iiltle«f 
his   Eternal  8oiiship.     2.  The  inspired  writers  l«icll 
us,  that,  by  wisdom,  they  mean  Me  fear  of  the  Lmd. 
:i.  As  the  word,  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  rer- 
sions,  is  in  the  feminine  gender,  it  is  like  throwing:  an  tir 
of  ridiculeover  the  subject,  tomake  it  signify  the  eternal 
Son  of  (jod.   Chap.  xxx.  4.  is  another  of  Mr,  Moore's 
proofs.    Inreply,  il  has  been  maintained,  that  neither 
God  nor  his  Son  is  intended  by  the  person  there  men- 
tioned. See  Benson 'sCommentary  in /oco.  Mr,  Moore's 
next  Scriptural  proof  U  ,lohn  \.  30 ;   upon  which  be 
snys,  "  \Ve»eehere.  that  the  Jews  knew  there  were  a 
Father  and  a  Son  in  the  Oodhead,  abstractedly  from 
every  thin^creaiurely."  That  the  Jews  had  notionsof 
this  son,  is  granted;  but  they  and  our  I^rd  were  at  issue 
upon  this  siihjecl.     Tliey  understood  him  to  claim  the 
filial  relation  to  Godwith  express  reference  to  the  human 
nature.  Their  own  words  are  proof  of  this: — "Because 
thou,  being  a  man,  makest  tlivself  God."     And  it  it 
clear  that  Christ  unites  tlie  filial  character  with  thai 
nature  which  was  subject  to  death,  which  had  powei 
to  lay  down  life  and  to  take  it  attain.     Tliis  power,  he 
says,  was  given  luhtm  astlie&)no/AfaN,a  term  which, 
according  to  the  late  Richard  Wulson,  is  a  Hebraism, 
denoting  a  real  human  being.    John  v.  27.    It  is  clear 
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Irom  this  part  of  the  New  Testament  tiiatory,  that  the 
Jews  believed  the  Sonship  to  relate  solely  to  tile  divine 
imlHrt ;  that  Christ  claimed  this  character  in  his  Au- 
ntatt  nature ;  and.  for  SO  doin^,  was  pronounced  a 
blasphemer,  and  threatened  with  stoning.  How  Strang 
that  Mr.  Moore  should  suppose  these  .lews  to  be 
riRht,  and  Christ  to  be  wrong !  And  yet  we  must  either 
admit,  (hat  be  did  suppose  this  ;  or,  Oiat  he  did  not 
understand  the  subject. 

There  is  but  one  more  quotation  from  Scripture,  in 
Mr.  .Moore'n  pamphlet,  which  seems  to  have  any  bear 
ing  upon  the  question.  It  is  John  ivii.  5,  "And  now, 
0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with 
the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  wns.'' 
ThispHssaKieproveB  nothing  of  an  eternal  filiation.  The 
same  inspired  writer  tella  us.  that  "  in  the  beginning 
W'ls  the  Word;  and  the  tfori^  watwilh  God,  and  the 
Word  wai  Ood."  A  distinction  of  persons  in  tlie 
Godhead  is  cleurly  stated ;  but  not  a  syllable  about 
one  of  these  persons  generating  or  producing  the  oilier. 
At  the  incarnation,  tlie  Word  was  so  united  with  human 
nature,  (hat  the  union  of  the  two  constituted  one  per- 
son ;  and  this  person  is  called  tlie  only -begot  tea  Son, 
in  this  character, Christ  prayed  thathissHfTering  huma- 
nity might  be  rewarded,  in  being  madepartaker  of  that 
glory  which  was  essential  to  his  divine  nature,  which  is 
called  the  Word.  This  is  the  only  mode  of  interpretation 
which  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  allows  us  to  ndopt, 
Mr.  Moore  derides  the  phrase.  Eternal  Wor:.  The 
Aposiie  tells  us.  that  the  Word  was  Ood;  '  ut  Mr. 
Moore  assumes  this  to  be  a  statemeut  d.cidedly 
Hntrue,  and  will  huve  it  to  sig'nify  something  which 
God  spoke  or  said  ;  and,  on  this  ground,  he  makes 
merry  witli  tJie  supposed  anomaly.  Again,  he  insinoaies 
that  the  safety  of  the  Connexion  depends  upon  main- 
taining the  doctrine  which  he  advocates.  To  this 
notion  he  will  make  few  converts.  Not  many  persons, 
except  those  who  consider  the  Nicene  creed  and  the 
Hymn-bonk  to  be  of  equal,  or  higher,  authority  than 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  will  very  readily  allow,  that  the 
■liibility  of  any  religious  community   depends  upoD 
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MjtctMg  ibe  ii!sUisonT  of  CfariaL,  and  luloftUne  ><^ 
of  tiip  stupid  Jews.  ^«c«u»e.U>t!n,  Mr.  Moore kiecO 
lo  prove  his  tloctrinr  bv  <)uoiins  texu  which  k>*cw 
(eUtion  toil;  idenuBesliimttlf  uitb  tht'oppoMBi;Je«; 
•UQinea  m  fnlsc  wliul  an  n]K)«t]f!  ki  cicarlj  siUmi  ud 
casts  a  foul  imputntion  upuu  Mrthodiam,  hj  makas 
tiie  rejection  of  itiut  view  of  bta  SoBolup  wbidi  «i* 
tau^t  by  Christ  liimKlf,  necesnry  to  iuexisUMe: 
lie  httt  injured  tlic  canst  wliicli  he  inLeDded  to  sapfMnt 
For  a  more  extendwl  view  of  the  crue,  »ee  Mr.  lloorc '« 
pamphlet,  aud  the  reply  of  Mexsrs.  Thomas  Exley  wl 
Stcplicn  Uruiukill. 

Abuul  the  BHiuc  lime  as  the  preceding-,  a  MinphlM 
wiu  puhlislii-d  od  the  prodtirtion  of  tike  l»te  laBWOltd 
EdwanI  Hare.  This  i»  do  other  than  a  pUyful  letttr. 
written  by  tlie  author,  a  very  few  day*  before  hia  (h«lh. 
to  tlie  late  Rev.  Jus.  Benson,  and  was  not  at  all  in' 
tended  for  publicaliou  in  ita  prcaent  form.  Few,  whu 
liitve  read  Mr.  Hare's  Preiervstirc  ugsinst  Socinin- 
ism,  fail  to  re^t  tbia  poithunioui  pubUotioii,  » 
the  production  of  his  pen.  Ai,  however,  this  yam- 
phlct  has  oflen  been  field  tip  as  the  most  <]«:i«t>r 
defence  of  tlie  doL-lrinc  in  queatinn,  a  remark  or  t"o 
conreming  it  may  not  be  amiis. 

Mr.  Hare  ur^us  tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine  from  fuui 
passa^rea  of  Scripliite  ; — John  i.  I — 14;  Col.  i.  15; 
>Plfil.ii.5;  andHeb.  x.'i.  On  ihrfiritt  of  tbe»  pas- 
sa^s,  tlie  author  fails  to  dtslin^uiKb  between  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  apostle  in  ipeakiii^  of  Christ  orwr 
ta  the  itieariiatiun  and  subtequenl  to  it ;  ana,  b]f 
ralher  a  strantre  oversight,  unites  the potterior  appella- 
tion with  the  anterior  stale.  By  this  means,  a  plausible 
arg;ument  is  found  for  the  Eternal  Sonsliip. 

In  Col.  i.  15.  Chmt  is  called  tlie  first-bam  of  everr 
creature.  Mr.  Hare  seems  to  understand  the  panagr 
as  signifying  that  Christ  was  the  first  thtog  which  the 
Father  produced,  and  thinks  that  any  other  aignt6n- 
tiiin  is  far-fetched.  But,  in  the  "  Preservative,"  bf 
allows  that  the  word  sometimes  sigiiilies_^r<f  prodMttt. 
hringer  /orlk.oT  cause.  Mr.  Parkhurst  ahows,  tJm 
thia  is  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  lutd    '    '^^ 
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atligiit  variation  iu  Uie  tense,  it  is  used  to  signify,  "  to 
be  brought  forth."  As,  tlien,  the  word  has  two  mean- 
ings, in  which  are  we  to  understand  it  in  this  passage  I 
If  wo  say.  Christ  was  the  first  tiling  produced,  and 
by  him  were  ail  things  made,  or  produced ;  then,  of 
courw,  wc  say,  that  he  produced  himself,  which  in- 
volves the  absurdity  of  agency  and  action  prior  to  ex- 
istence. If  we  say.  he  is  lae_firit  producer  of  all 
things,  for  by  him  were  all  things  created  which  are 
in  heaven  and  earth,  viiibleand  invittble,  the  sense  is 
good,  and  the  meaning  clear.  AVc  are  driven  to  the 
adoption  of  this  last  rendering  ;  and  this  seta  aside  the 
■apparent  proof  of  Eternal  Sonship. 

In  Phil.ii.5,  and  Hcb.  i.  3,  the  apostle  isspeaking  of 
Clirist  in  his  mediatorial  character,  and  not  of  his  God- 
head. Christ  is  obedient  unto  death ;  rewarded  with  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name ;  constituted  heir  of  all 
things;  made  the  object  of  angelic  worship  ;  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  joy  above  his  fellows  ;  and  placed  at  his 
Father's  right  hand,  until  his  enemies  become  his  foot- 
stool. How  can  these  things  be  applied,  with  any 
shadow  of  propriety,  to  Christ,  in  that  nature  which  is 
God  over  all.  blessed  for  ever?  How  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  common  sense  to  say,  Tlie  only  God  h 
made  heir  of  all  things ;  sits  at  his  own  right  hand  till 
tome  one  has  subdued  his  enemies  :  and  is  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  joy  above  his  fellows?  Because,  then,  a 
distinction  made  by  tlie  apostle  is  overlooked  ;  a  word 
used  in  one  tense,  when  the  writer  shows  in  another 
publication,  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  a  differ- 
ent sense ;  and  a  train  of  absurdities  involved  in  the 
application  of  passages  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
wWh  belong  to  nia  mediatorial  character,  Mr.  Hare's 
Irlter  has  failed  to  produce  the  effect  intended. 

Mr.  Hobt'rt  Martin  published  a  book,  which  he  ad- 
vertised as  a  work  in  which  the  Eternal  Sonahipof  Christ 
was  fully  proved  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  work  underwent  a  severe  review  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Brunskill,  a  gentleman  of  Orion,  in  Westmoreland.  A 
very  brief  notice  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  genius  of 
the  disputants.     On  page  24,  Mr.  Martin  quotes  Rom. 
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i.  4,  Detlartd  to  be  the  Son  of  God  vtitA  jMwer,W> 
cording  to  Ike  Sjiiril  afholmesi,  by  the  resurrect iom/rtm 
the  dead,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  doctriiu]  in  qw 
lion.  On  this  Mr.  Brunskill  retnwks.  "  Ho<r  i)br 
£>iiiine  nature  could  be  declared  to  be  tbeSon  of  God 
by  bcinc:  raised  from  the  dead,  I  know  qoI  ;  for,  ulbt 
eternal  God  hiniKlf  could  not  die,  of  coarse  it  nuM 
be  the  human  nature  of  Christ  whirh  was  nised  fttti 
the  dead,  and  declared  to  be  th^  Son  of  God  md 
power." 

"la  ptn  33."  obKrrei  Mr.  nmoikill,  *'  Mr.  Maitin  ulli  g«,  AM 
'  DO  Bwo  b*lh  Ken  God  *t  aay  tiiM.  Ib«t  b,  the  Fattier  ;'  vrt.  a  t§ 
MBwpin,  btiolonn*  u>, lh>*  '■*■*" —  —j—j — '— r  t  ihri  FMligH 
tbeOUTstUMnluinti.  kr>.i  MUtv^ci  hit  tbcni.  must  hare  beeate 
onljr.ljapiUCD  Son,  oho  vru  iii  l^ie  IwBOior  llie  Falhct.'  On  MB 
(i7.  lie  italei,  that  Mhs  nnly  lagotuo  Sno  of  (he  Father,  liW 
suns  God  ai  ibe  Fither.'  I'lhenron  uk  Mr.  Mania,  if  IMMM 
hath  NCD  God  the  Fiiha  al  *nj  lime,  how  came  ih«  OU  Taaammi 
uioli  lOKe  him  !  Or  bow  came  he  U)  know  that  the  diTitte  UIM^ 
vfalch  U  (be  eternal  God,  U  ia  the  boiom  uf  Goi!  1  Who  can  bl  ■ 
piDuecly  laid  to  be  in  the  boaom  of  God  as  hit  Son  Jems,  whoOi  bt 
hath  taken  iolo  ddiod  with  MmKlD'  Pa^  2S,  an  Fm1i»  >i.  U, 
-  KiH  Ilit  &■•,'  Mr.  Majtia  <ays.  '  I'Dlo  all  liw  people  of  the  Mewc 
diapenaaUotu,  to  David  and  all  hit  conlemporanea  of  the  £aTagm4 
luielitiah  ttibra,  Ihii  command  wia  gireo ;  and  aico  lo  all  ihea 
•ucewaon  under  that  diipeniatian,  and  upon  them  all  wu  ii 
binding ;  cDnaec|iienllj,  there  mant  haie  been  in  the  dan  c(  ibt 
ratmot  a  Son  to  kiaa.  But,  if  he  were  not  the  Sua  of  God  befen 
ho  wn>  a  nan,  the  ion  of  Mary,  ihii  cotniDiad  coald  not  be  bindint 
upon  the  people  of  Gal  till  then.'  " 

To  tilis  Mr.  Brunskill  replied, 

"  Was  not  the  Pialm  a  prcdictHUi  of  the  mftnitian  which  ireuU 
lie  made  to  the  eilabliihmeni  of  the  kingdom  of  Chnsi.  the  tuAy  child 
Jesus,  in  the  Korld !  Si.  Peter  ihowi  il  was  ;  Acu  iv.SS.  Again. 
i)o  we  not  >ee,  id  (he  eiarople  of  Abraham,  Moset.  amt  Job.  that  Uk 
<  lid  Testament  aainu  hid  an  e^e  lo  the  Sun  of  God  bj  •nliciptiioo' 
and  was  not  faith  in  him.  asa  Saviour,  the  homage  which  Ik  required  r 

It  sccma  to  have  escaped  the  notice  <if  both  parties. 
t}iat  the  injunction  was  g;iven  ncitlier  to  Old  Testament 
itints,  nor  to  New  Testament  aaintt;  but  to  the  public 
oppose)^  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  referring  soIcIy 
to  the  Gospel  itmcs. 

On  John  xvii.  24,  "  For  thou  lovcditme  before  tht 
foundnlioH  of  the  world,"  Mr.  Martin  argues,  ^^ 

"  IF  lie  became  the  Son  of  God  6ril  when   the  liuniao  nalw^^^l 
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ChrUl  wu  CKUeJ  of  Mlrv  by  ibe  Holy  GbMl,  then  Utfim  btcvat 
lbs  object  of  (lie  Ftihcr't  love.  I'berefQre,  the  Falhur't  palBiiial  Ion 
amid  Dol  be  culled  forth  eleiaill]:  b;  aSon,  and,  coDiequeutly,  ibal 
jlQcuIwi  qualilj  of  that  iolinitc  perieetioD  ol  the  Utily  coulJ  Dot  be 
cMrviwdlowami  a  Son  before  the  world  wai  ctealnl,  or  the  Meuiih 

To  this  Mr.  Brunskill  replies, 

'■  If  Mt>  Merlin  be  conecl  in  uying  llill  God  ctn  lore  itothing 
till  il  kduallv  cxiiii,  wai  not  the  Almighlif  miValmt  in  nring  by 
Jemniifa  toliracl,  'J  hainhmed  Iha with  aa  nrrlailing  Lnii :  Ihtrtfvn, 
wiUi  lning-ki»diitu  uw  I  drawn  tliit.'  And  vas  not  Su  Paul  rail. 
lakm.  when  he  ntd  believen  wek  ■  ehian  i«  Chiiil  U/hrt  ihtfaum- 
Jalimtftlit  imrld?'  Woie  not  the  wfleHngiar  Chriil  foretKn  by 
God  from  all  elemily  I  And  are  not  fulnre  Ihingi  preaenl  with  IM 
Almi^hly  >  Mr.  Mirtia'i  argument  a,  m  eSsct,  a  denying  of  the 
fore-knowleilge  of  God.  Itut  tbii  reuoning  ii  tel  uide  by  Scrij 
By  the  prophet  luiah,  God  layt,  '  Btheld  my  h 
■•ytJHl  m  ichnm  hv  mil  dilightetii,'  cbap  ilii.  i.  i  nia  paiugc  u 
■Hilied,  Mall.iii.  IB.  In  ihil  nature  mlii,  in  which  Chnit  laaiain- 
M  the  characlerof  thecfiam  wriwnl,  wai*the(Dbjcctof  Dinneinflu- 
•nce  andauppori,  4ailluUI  dom  Aii  lift,  a  he  rejiitienicd,  in  Holy 
Writ,  ai  the  objeel  of  llic  Filher's  lore." 

Mr.  Martin's  crowniag  proof,  however,  is  found  in 
the  conf«wion  of  our  Lord,  upon  oath,  before  the 
Jewish  high-priest.     He  says, 

"  If  any  doubt  tbould  still  eiiit  jnany  niind  whelbet  Chritt  he  the 
dicim,  'itmel  Son  oF  God.  or  not,  ha  own  eipnm  declanlioo,  U|<on 
ootb,  thai,  in  hit  dirine  nature,  be  it  the  trueand  proper  Son  of  God, 
ihould  lilcnre  for  ever  luch  ■  doubl.  When  the  hi|[h  ptiesl  Mid  lo 
him,  I  adjuie  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  Ikou  tell  us  wlietliei  Ihou  be 
ihe  Chrtil,  the  Son  of  God  '  Jfiui  aailh  aslo  bin.  Thou  hul  Mud, 
i.  e..  1  (ID  tbat  which  Ihou  uyesi.  The  high  priest  undentood  biro 
l3  dcclue,  without  my  illuiioa  la  the  mineulaui  eonceplion,  that 
he  wts  truly  aod  propeily  iba  Son  of  God  ;  for  be  rent  his  clothes, 
sayiag,  '  lie  hath  ipoten  blaipbciny  :  what  further  need  have  we  of 
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Behold,  now  ye  have  heard  bis  blasphemT.  whet  think 
rhole  court  answered  and  said,  '  He  is  goihy  oF  death  ;' 
for  this  declanlion.  which  they  coniidered  blasphemy. 


nd  put  him 

■d,  by  iDin 


m  todealh.  Hen.  tiien,  he  Jecla/es 
fitlieSonoTGod,  ty  iiiinlh;  ao  thai  he  baiaiteiled  Ibe  Irath 
i>  doeliiiK,  of  Ibe  dinoe  Sonshlp,  nnl  ur.ly  hy  express  declara- 
lian.  bit  by  sohimn  oath.  *  !t1«a  terilj  swear  by  the  greslor,  and  an 
oilh  Ibf  confirmalwD  ii  to  them  an  end  of  all  Hliile.  1'he  San  uf 
God,  thereliiK,  '  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unlo  Ihe  hoii  of 
pTomiic'  the  elBmity  and  immulability  of  hit  Sonthip,  '  confinned 
It  by  an  nath  ;  that,  by  two  immallhle  things  in  which  il  wu  impo»- 
sit^  hi  God  to  lie,  we  might  hiT<  strong  canaolation,  who  hira  &cd 
for  refuge  lo  lay  hold  on  uie  hope  set  before  d>.' 
Will  you  nolbiiiMtdTcceinl 
Will  you  not  his  Mih  beliani'" 


I 


"    -    '    '     I        -'    '       -    '-  rum i_,„    A 

^Mm.  rHkuln^S.      " '-    •'--■■    ■■     fiifi    fill  ■ 

^  mmm*m*M^.  mid  ^t%r&m  4 M»m.wUiktk^i^^ 
mt-m.l^iL%.Xl.    *^ '--'*' ^  ,^  ihMM 

(■MiO^**  »»&*^  J(«MtlHJw«BiBaBWar  CkM.  ll 
>Jwp  »  ha  iMBMiq;  uJ  M  IkB.  •«  «  aUwol  M  uoh  ■(. 
Chwt  MiMHM.  ^w  oaik.  *K  ha  .  tW  Sg.  .f  God.  mA^sm 
MMMMM  M*c  iM»  WM  ibm  limait.  EtaMl  Sonhip,  b^ 
—  «PB ■<»<.>* pwmqriiiiiiiiiiM  A*.^m.  Hi.  Siania  faih 
■  ■wmchMBM*.  tkMatk  mc 
Mm.  4m  te  M  kn^  V^ba  u 
(ft^fchas  viik  n  aaA  ahkh  h) 
leMaw  ■  £«p>c*lslkaMciliod 

Hr.  BniDskiir*  setite  psmphlet  exists,  «re  bcIicTr. 
in  nanuscrtpt  only.  Dr.  Clarke  diuuadcd  liim  from 
reading  it  to  the  press,  because,  by  ifae  K'n/cyoa- 
Methoditt  Magazine,  and  tbe  diffrrenl  pablicatioan 
which  bad  iMued  from  the  Book-Toom,  iu  defctu:'«  of 
llie  Eteraal  Sooship  theory,  people  ^uerally  were 
coarinced  that  it  was  unscriptUTal  1  and  refu'tauou> 
a(  h  were  anneceuary. 

Mr.  Richard  Watson  wrote  repeatedly  in  defence 
of  this  false  doctrine.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  ablest 
advocate  that  it  has  had  in  modem  dars  1  and  to  <l|«t 
honour  he  is  justly  entitled.     Hi*  writings  have  1  '^^ 
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however,  always  produced  conviclioo.  because  lliey 
are  «omctimes  at  variance  witli  themBelves,  as  well  as 
witli  tJ.e  Holy  Scriptures.  A  brief  notice  wUI  be 
suflicient  10  demonstrate  tlie  truth  of  this  assertioD. 

In  his  Institutes,  Vol.  I.  p.  A22,  we  are  told  that 
the  uaine  "Jehovah  si^iMcs  tu  be,  and  to  cause  la  be; 
that  it  BJ^nities  a  Bein^  existing  /r-om  himsttf,  from 
everlasting:  lo  everlasting."  Then  we  have  a  whole 
chapter  written  to  prove,  that  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  Vol.  II.  p.  60,  we  learn,  that  Christ,  ia  bis 
divine  nature,  exists  oythe  Father,  deriving  existence 
and  deity  from  him.  In  his  Remarks,  p.  43,  we 
read,  (hat,  in  the  same  nature,  "  it  was^iu«n  him  to 
have  life  in  himself."  Who  can  reconcile  these  pas- 
sages ?  In  the  first,  wc  are  taught  that  Christ  is,  in 
his  divine  uaturc,  the  self- existent,  eternalJekovak ; 
in  Ute  others,  lliat,  in  the  aatite  lutture,  he  receivet  life 
and  deity  from  another,  and  ia  no  more  self-existent 
tlian  the  meanest  reptile. 

In  his  Institutes,  Vol.  I.  p.  498,  we  are  told,  that 
tie  "■  various  perfections  of  self -existence,  immensity, 
eternity,  omniscience,  and  omnipotence,  arc  incom- 
mvnicable."  On  p.  505  of  the  same  volume,  it  is 
(lated.  that  "  the  whole  divine  nature  is  commmti- 
caled  from  the  Fattier  to  the  Son,  and  from  both  to 
the  Spirit."  Thus  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
tltai  tlie  Sou  and  Spirit  have  the  divine  nature,  while 
destitute  of  the  perfections  and  properties  by  which 
that  nature  is  (fistinguished ;  or,  that  Mr.  Wataon 
again  contradicts  himself.  As  the  former  cannot  be 
admitted  without  rejecting  the  clearest  declarations 
of  Scripture,  llie  latter  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  saroe  work.  Vol.  II.  p.  63,  the  writer  saya, 
if  Christ,  in  his  divine  nature,  were  ''  co-ordinate  and 
independent,  in  no  good  sense  could  he  be  the  cfful- 
^ncc  and  lustre  of  the  glory  of  the  Father."  On 
page  89  of  this  volume,  he  expressly  maintains,  that 
angels  are  dependent,  hut  that  Christ  is  indepen- 
dent ;  and  that  his  exiiitence  i«  necessary  and  eternal. 
In   the  former  passage,  Christ,  in   his  divine  nature. 
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i(  ■Uowed  lo  bo  no  more  than  a  produced,  dtft*^^' 
cmlure  ;  ui  ibe  tatlir,  lie  is  declared  to  be  tne  w*- 
jMndent,self-exitlent,eUrnal  God,  _ 

In  "  HeinarltA  on  ihe  Elemal  Sonstiip,  p.  «■ 
uuolinir  from  the  Editor  of  Doddridge's  Lectmw, 
Mr.  Wiitson  »av»,  "The  lermg  generation  and  bept- 
ting.  do  not  indludc  any  Tolunlary  act.  ad  w*™;  ™- 
if  so,  ihev  who  use  them  would  have  no  cause  ofAJ- 
ftrance  with  tht  Arians  ;  but  those  terms  rather  4e. 
note  a  necessary  act.  ad  infra.  They  hold,  thai,  «• 
the  divine  existence,  life,  and  activity,  are  indepenJenl 
on  the  will,  so  is  personality."  On  page  87,  we  m 
told,  tliftt  the  existence  of  Father  and  Son  in  Ibe 
Godhead  implies  no  voluntary  act. 

Id  the  Institutes,  Vol.  II.  p.  05,  Mr.  Watson  rnlhw 
chides  Mr.  France  for  saying;,  "  He  U  the  «u(aro|. 
and  necessary,  and  therefore  tternal,  birth  of  the 
divine  fecundity ;"  and  maintains  that  the  generauon 
of  the  Son  wut  the  product  of  God's  wilt  and  wuda^ 
Whatever  may  be  thoug:ht  of  the  subject  on  which 
these  men  wrote,  is  it  not  very  clear,  that,  in  cbidmg 
Mr  France  Mr  Watson  contradicted  what  he  him- 
self had  formerly  published?  And  is  it  not  equally 
clear,  that,  by  hi»  own  statement,  he  had  no  caute  of 
differevce  with  the  Ariant?  Discrepancies,  of  this 
kind,  mi^ht  be  pointed  out  in  great  numbers,  m  the 
writing*  of  Mr.  Watson  ;  but  we  have  adduced  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  some  of  Mr.  Watson's  readers 
have  seen  reason  lo  peruse  his  productionB  with  can- 
lion  and  mistrust,  and  carefully  to  guard  against 
being  led,  through  deference  to  his  authority.  W 
renounce  the  proper  Divinity  and  Godhead  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Watson's  first  publication  on  this  subject  a 
entitled.  "  Remarks  on  tlie  Eternal  Sonship  of  Chnst. 
and  the  Use  of  Reason  in  matters  of  Revelation,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Friend."  This  production  bears  date 
1818  :  it  was  designed  to  counteract  the  tendency  of 
that  view  of  the  subject  which  was  Uken  by  Df-  A; 
Clarke,  in  his  Notes  on  Luke  i.  35.  It  was  qiUj*W 
followed  by  a  "  Reply."  by  Thomas  Exley,  A, 
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Bristol.  As  Uiese  iwo  publications  contain  nearly 
all  of  consetjuence  that  can  be  said  on  either  side  of 
the  question,  they  are  deserving  of  examination. 

Mr.  Watson  sets  out  under  the  impreuion.  thai 
Dr.  Clarke  considers  the  term,  "  ■Son  of  GoH,"  and 
others  of  similar  import,  as  designations  of  the  Aunian 
nature  of  Christ  exclusively,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  divine.     Hence  he  says. 


tiijer«d,  in  tveni  iHtfanef,  deHi^Htioni  oF  oui  Lonl'i  Aunon  HUtwr*  ? 
He  ( I)r.  Clarke)  renricU  Die  ippliciuan  o(  the  lerm  Son  ofGud.  ■■ 
il  ocfun  in  Ihe  New  Teittment.  ii  aa  appellHlHin  of  Chnil.  lo  bii 
human  Dilun."  "  Dr.  Clirke  caDlendA  <  Son  of  God)  »  tbeappella* 
tioDudheAumaiiNalHrt,  [lu  man  only.  "     KeiD.  pagaal.  G,  33. 

Mr.  Exiey  contends,  that  Mr.  Watson,  by  these 
statements,  attributes  to  Dr.  Clarke,  opinions  which 
he  never  held  ;  and  that  the  Doctor  never  uses  the 
terms  in  this  restricted  sense ;  but  considers  them  as 
signifying  tlie  complen  nature  of  Christ  as  Immanuel  ; 
iir  God  and  man  untied  in  one  person.  And  the 
Doctor  huBself  declares  the  same  thing  in  the  follow- 
ing passag'c : — 

"■But,  while  m  dUtiogniih  Ihe  Iko  nalum  in  Jem  Chriil,  we 
iRDU  not  tgppote  Ihtl  ihe  Mcrad  •rilen  alvayi  eipien  lbe«  two  na- 
turei  by  ijiitinct  inil  ipprapriala  nunci.  The  mmei  giien  lo  oni 
blened  Lord  ara  tusd  iadiSennll<i,  to  eipreti  hii  whole  nature. 
Jeuii  Chriil ;  TiM  McMish  :  S«n  of  Man  ;  Son  of  God  ;  B«loved 
San  i  Onlj-bcgDiIaa  Son ;  Sa>iour,  &c.,  are  all  repetudly  tod  ia- 
diKriniiD>lel]>  uaed,  to  deognale  bu  whole  person,  ai  God  and  nan, 
in  rcrerence  tu  ihe  great  work  of  bnmui  nlvalion,  which,  from  II* 
nalure.  cooltl  not  be  accompliihad  bal  bjr  •och  an  anion.  All  who 
are  vniiAn  of  Ood  lue  theM  lereu  in  ihe  laine  wa;.  When  we 
l«iu  ChrUl,  we  do  Dot  meia  the  nuii  Ckriu  Jam,  torn  of 

E  Virgin  Marj  ;  nor  him  who  is  Uu  rulnsa  oF  the  Godhead  bo- 
dily -.  Un  wc  mean  both  ;  Ihe  Eieal  God.  ereo  oar  Savioui.  Jent 
Chmt ;  who,  for  n  meOi  aitd  far  our  lalva^n.  cinM  down  from 
hetvoii,  and  wai  incamated  bj  the  Holy  Gboat  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
and  wai  nude  man.  In  Ihii  Mue  1  inwiablj  lue  the  tetnii,  when 
itie  contriiy  x  not  ipeciBad." — Sermoa  on  John  iii.  16. 

Proceodins;  on  thin  mistaken  notion  of  the  Doctor's 
views,  Mr.  Watson  argues,  that,  *'  if  the  term,  only-be- 
t/ottenSon,  signify  the  human  nature  on/y,  the  text, 'No 
mun  hath  seen  God  at  anv  time :  the  only -begotten 
Son,who  is  in  the  bosomof  tne  Father,  heliatli  declared 
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him/conUins  a  conlTadictioo."  To  Utb  Mr.  Exkyn- 
pUea,  "ThU,  at  Uie  term  is  u>ed  to  signtfjr  the  eai^ta 
Mtdialoriai  chATscter  of  Christ,  as  God  and  man,  ud 
not  msD  mertlg.  Mr.  Watson's  areTiment  is  a  ^uJOf 
•ophism,  and  tJial,  being  built  upon  fttlse  premise*, 
necessarily,  it  falls  to  tbe  ground.  The  text,  accofii- 
ing  to  Jewbh  idiom,  signilies  no  more  than  ilii»— 
Neither  Moses,  nor  auy  of  llie  Old  Testauoenl  pm- 
pliets,  was  BO  well  qualified  to  miike  Iciiowu  the  *ill 
of  God,  Hs  our  Lard  Jesus  Chrbt,  who  enjoyed  tbt 
highest  intimacy  end  union  with  him," 

Tliirdly.  Mr.  Watson  contends,  that  the  dtsciplf* 
saw  in  Christ  a  glory  which  was  superhuman ;  tiiB 
^lory  is  called  the  glory  of  the  only-begotUn  of  tk 
Father.  It  is,  therefore,  in  exclusive  reference  to  ibf 
divine  nature  of  Christ  that  he  can  be  eotitled,  (Ae  mJj- 
be^ottet  of  the  Father.  Mr.  Exiey  sets  this  argumcnl 
aside  by  showing,  that  the  Apostle,  in  speakiniir  of  Chmt 
before  the  assumption  of  humanity. cnils  hiro  theVtfd: 
but.  npon  the  assumption  of  human  nature,  llie  Km 
is  changed;  and  he  is  called  the  only-begotten  Sm- 
This  change  was  not  accidental .  but  designed  to  milfc 
some  circumstance,  relating  to  the  being  of  wfaoB 
the  Apostle  is  discnursing.  This  circumstance,  M 
marked,  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  At 
change  of  the  appellative,  having  relation  to  tkttcii- 
cumstance,  and  following  in  consequence  of  h,  tUBi) 
have  some  reference  to  the  human  nature,  itnd  not.  U 
Mr.  Watson  says,  ti>  the  divine  nature  excliaixt^- 
Unless  this  be  admitted,  the  Scriptures  are  aOR 
adapted  to  mislead  than  to  instruct, 

Fonrthlv,  Mr.  Watson  contends,  that,  if  tbe  Uffli 
San  of  God  signifies  the  production  of  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  is  a  false  term,  and  the  son  of  Mary  i> 
not  the  on/y-begotten  of  the  Father ;  for  Adun  wat 
also  immediately  formed  by  God  ;  and.  for  lliai 
reason,  is  called  tht>  ion  of  God.  Mr.  Exley  shows, 
that  Christ  is  not  called  the  only-begotten  on  tlui 
account  merply ,-  but,  if  he  were,  still  Mr.  Wat- 
ton  could  never  prove  tbe  term  to  be  a  Jalst  tmt. 
Between  forming  Adam  out  of  the  dust  of  the  eaitli. 
and  producin<^  the  humanity  of  Jesus  in  the  person 
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of  the  Vireiu.  there  is  a  difference  :  and  this  differ- 
ence constitutes  a  peculiarity  in  bim  which  belongt 
to  no  one  besides,  and  is  quite  aufHcient  to  justify 
the  appellation  of  only -begot  ten  Son. 

Fiftiily,  Mf.  Watson  maintains,  that  we  must  be- 
lieve tliat  theSonship  relates  to  tlie  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  in  order  to  Iiave  proper  conceptions  of  the  love 
of  God.     His  words  are, 

"  II  wodM  b«  nothing  in  reply  to  ur{«.  ibat  ihe  divine  nature  at 
Chnil  could  notiutTor  pain,  aad  iheiefore  his  tieing  givtn  u  a  divine 
Son.  iniplie*  do  violitwa  of  the  leudemeii  of  a  fathci.  U  i(  lufleied 
no  pain.  It  lufiered  tonielhiDE  ;  o(thiB  there  uc  inyitnrioDi,  and,  fniiD 
Ihe  nature  uf  Ihe  thini;.  only  mjilcnaus  indicittoni  in  Sctipture  ; 
but,  brief  u  thete  notices  are,  Iney  Bie  ationg  and  emphilic.  He 
empiud  hinuKlf;  nude  himtelf  of  no  npaUlion  :  ind,  ibongh  equsl 
with  God,  became  obHlient,  and,  tbetelore,  truly  &  luvaal." 

On  Hebrew*  r.  8,  Mr.  Watson  says, 

■*  The  lery  Micm  of  the  A  [loiUe'i  arjotnent  compeii  us  lo  conclude, 
Ibat,  in  lbs  oae  of  ihi*  l*nn  in  thii  pasta)^,  be  rauil  leler  digdnclty 
sod  «iduu%el)  (o  the  divine  naluie  of  t'liiitt.  la  other  •rorda,  tbe 
Son  tundi  them  ai  adaigDilion  to  be  ULen  iu  tbe  exduiive  seoae  of 
posilite  ditioily.*' 

To  tlie  first  of  these  passa^s,  Mr.  Enley  replies, 

"  Such  laoniige,  tbw  aniiicripliDallT  applied,  gnles  on  cddidhhi 

■enae,  coDlnUico  reaaon.  and  approachea  lo  a  piobnalion  of  the 

Godhead.     1  should  have  thought  eveo  ifae  tnoal  indifferent  readd 

}t  but  perceive,  that  Ihe  ApoHlc  Su  Pant,  in  writing  Ihii  pai- 

' '" '""once  to  tlie  incamalion  of  the  Itoty,  and. 


uwcllai 


which  wat  the  proDci  right  of  bis  ^ties 


batwcen  »hit  Cbrni  dirnied  himaelf  of.  and  what  he  •ubmiiied  to, 
plainly  ihow  tha  tenie  thing  T  I'lHknibtedly.  ii  don  :  and  can  any 
Dun.  then,  imagma,  that  lh«w  eapreaiioat  of  auSciing,  hiumtialioo, 
and  Knritude,  are  apoken  of  tha  Diiini  wturf  culuiiiriy  7" 

Three  facta  net  aside  Mr.  Watson's  notion,  tlita  the 
divine  natUK  of  Christ  luffered.  1.  Tlie  divine  na- 
ture of  Christ  is  the  self-e»Btenl,  eternal  Jehovah  ; 
and  (o  believe  that  the  self-existent  Jehovah  sufiered 
for  the  sins  of  men,  is  to  believe  in  opposition  to  tbe 
Scriptures,  which  teach  that  the  Son  of  the  self-e». 
ieU'nt  Jehovah  ia  the  sacrifice  for  mi.  1.  Tlie  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  are  iavariabW  associated,  in  holy  writ, 
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direct  opposition  to  the  literal  sense  of  Rom.  xv.  6; 
■2  Cor.  i.  3 ;  xi.  31  ;  Eph.  i.  3 :  1  Pet.  i.  3 ;  .Acts  ii. 
33;  and  Heb.  k.5;  and.  indeed,  to  the  Scriptures 
generally.  Secondly,  Mr.  Exiey  shows  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  was  not  the  work 
of  liie  Holy  Ghost,  separately  considered.  In  Luke 
i.  35,  we  read  of  "  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  the 
Virgin,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadowing 
her."  Here  are  the  operations  of  the  first  and  ihira 
persons.  Heb.  ii.  14.  the  ApoSlle,  speaking  of  Christ, 
savs,  "  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par- 
tatera  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same."  The  incarnation,  then,  was 
tlie  work  of  the  whole  Godhead  ;  and  the  production 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ  included  the  mutuid  co- 
operation of  the  three  Persons;  and  was  not,  as  Mr. 
Watson  teaches,  the  production  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
separately  and  distinctly  considered. 

In  the  eighth  place,  Mr.  Watson  adduces  Rom. 
i,  4,  as  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  Eternal  Sonship. 
Mr.  Exlev  replies,  that,  to  make  the  divine  nature, 
ejcluiive}y,  the  Son  of  God  in  this  passage,  would 
involve  the  absurdity,  that  thedifine  nature  rose  from 
the  dead ;  because  both  St.  Peter,  Acts  iii.  26,  and 
St.  Paul.  1  Tbess.  i.  10,  declare  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  raided  from  the  dead.  The  consequence  is  irre- 
sistible :  Mr.  Watson  maintains,  that  Christ,  in  his 
!  divine  nature  on/y,  is  the  Son  of  God ;  the  inspired 
writers  declare,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  raised  from 
the  dead;  the  divine  nature,  therefore,  was  thus 
r:iised  from  the  dead. 

Mr.  Watson  adduces  several  passages,  in  which 
Christ  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  in 
ijonsequence  of  miracles  and  displays  of  divine 
power,  Mr.  Exley  replies,  these  facts  prove,  that 
Christ  was  divine  as  well  as  human  ;  but  they  do  not 
prove,  that  his  divine  nature  was  the  subject  of  an 
tfiemal  generation.  The  divinity  of  Christ  appears 
clearly:  but  not  his  Eternal  Sonship. 

In  the  ninth  place,  Mr.  Watson  brings  forward  the 
opinions  of  the  Jews  m  support  of  the  doctrine  for 


which  he  contentli.  ll  lias  been  shown,  however,  tlna 
these  men,  luid  our  Lord,  were  al  vnriaoce  in  thai 
viewB  on  this  subject ;  and,  unless  we  suppose  I^ 
ihey  were  rigkl,  and  he  was  wrontf,  Mr.  Watson't 
view  can  derive  no  etfectiial  support  from  that 
opinions. 

Tenthly,  Mr.  Watson  adduces  Psalm  ii.  7, ;  Heb.  i. 
3  ;  and  Phil.  ii.  5,  as  irresistible  proofs  of  the  Eiemil 
Sonship.  The  first  of  these  is  explained  by  an  inspired 
Apostle.  Actsxiii.  33,  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  mar- 
rection  of  Christ  from  the  dead:  it  can,  therefoir, 
be  no  proof  of  Eternal  Sonahip.  (>n  the  second  Mr. 
Exicv  says,  "  A  little  reflection  will,  I  think,  leacl 
Its,  that  this  ima^  and  brightness  are  attributed  wi- 
ther to  the  divine  nor  to  (iie  humiin  nature  ahtie,  but 
to  the  human  nature  m  its  connection  with  ifae  divine.' 
And  he  points  out  a  tissue  of  absurdities  inv(4*«d  jr 
the  contrary  suppoiition.  Respecting  titc  thifd,  ilii 
a  mnarknblc  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  never  speai  of 
Christ  as  equal  to  God,  with  erelasitfe  rtjtrvmct  tt 
the  divine  tuttttre.  The  reference  is,  invtuiabit,  to 
the  human  nature  in  its  connection  witl)  th«  divioc. 
Hence  we  read,  Zech.  xiii.  7,  "  Avrake,  O  swoH. 
against  my  shepherd;  and  against  the  aiAx  thu  i> 
my  fellow,  suith  tlie  Lord  of  hosu."  In  John  v.  19, 
we  read,  that  "  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  btt 
bath  committed  all  judgment  to  th«  Son  ;  tbtl  all 
men  should  honour  llie  Son,  even  as  thev  bOMor 
the  Father.  For,  as  tlie  Fallier  hath  life  in  hinKlf, 
so  hatli  lie  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  hnuelf; 
and  hatli  given  him  antiiority  to  execute  judgsMl 
also,  because  he  is  the  Son  ok  Ttw."  See  also  ttw 
marginal  references.  Thisequality  is  not  aoafNraioiK. 

In  this  respect,  God  hasno  ^tjnal.  Isaiah  xl.Ig 35; 

Dent.  iv.  15.  It  is  purely  official,  and  tempanrf  a 
Ha  duration.  Christ,  in  his  niedMforia/ nod  jWicM 
character  only,  is  equal  with  the  Father:  and,  whea 
bis  mediatoriiti  and  judicial  work  is  done,  he  will 
resign  his  delegated  authority  back  to  the  Pathrr. 
and  become  subject  to  him.  He  will  ih*n  stand  il 
the  head  of  the  human  race,  as  the  ^rst-hom.  it 
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^eatest  in  dignity,  arnonij  many  brethren.  God  will 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and 
receive  the  Iioma^c  of  his  redeemed  creatures,  with- 
out anv  of  the  ofiicini  distinctions  which  exist  in  the 
Godhead  at  present.  1  Cor.  xv.  24—28;  Heb.  ii.  11, 
12,  la;  and  Rom.  viii.  28— 30. 

Again,  Mr,  Watson  contends,  that  Christ  must 
necessarily  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  divine  nature, 
because  appointed  to  be  heir  of  all  things.  This 
argument  is  futile.  Christ  is  made  beir  of  nothing 
but  that  of  which  bis  faithful  followers  are  made 
heirs.  "  The  glory  which  thou  guvest  tne,  1  have 
given  them."  John  xvii.  22.  "  And  I  appoint  unto 
you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  huth  appointed  unto 
me."  Luke  xxii.  29.  "  And  he  that  overcometh,  and 
keepetli  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  1  give 
power  over  the  nations ;  and  he  shall  rule  them  with 
n  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they 
be  broken  to  shivers,  even  as  1  received  of  my  Fa- 
ther." Rev.  ii.  26,  27.  "To  him  that  overcometh 
will  )  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I 
also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  wiili  my  Father  in 
his  ihrone,"  Chap.  iii.  21.  "  He  that  overcometh  shall 
iidieril  all  things."  Chap.  xx.  7.  "  If  children,  then 
heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ." 
Rom.  viii.  17.  It  will  not  be  contended,  on  the  part 
of  believers,  that  these  declamlions  prove  an  Eternal 
Sonship  :  how,  then,  can  the  same  things  prove  one 
on  the  part  of  Christ  himself?  This  controversy  is 
of  an  unhappy  character.  No  one  can  read  what 
Mr.  Watson  has  written  upon  this  subject,  and  not 
feel  sensibly  that  a  ^gantic  mind  has  put  forth  all  its 
energies,  to  prove  a  blasphemous  doctrine ;  and  no 
one  can  read  tlie  Replies  of  Mr.  Exiey,  iind  others, 
without  feeling  as  deeply  that  Mr.  Watson  has  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Clarke,  opinions  which  he  never  held ; 
— that  every  argument  which  he  uses  is  a  glaring 
sophism  ; — and  that  every  passage  of  Scripture  which 
he  adduces  in  support  of  his  views,  is  flagrantly  per- 
verted.    No  one  can  wonder  why  he  quarreis  with 
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the  Doctor  for  recommending  the  exercise  of  reuoa 
and  undorstancljng  in  reading  the  Scriptures. 

The  RcpUcB  of  Mr.  Exiey,  and  others,  to  the  pan- 
l^eU  of  MeMre.  Moore  and.  Wstsoo,  havio^  eitiii' 
guifthed  all  hope  of  retaining  the  doctrine  of  thr 
Etenial  Sonahip,  on  the  grounds  of  Scripture  W 
argumenl,  it  wae  found  necessary  to  have  recourw  tn 
other  methods.  These  consisted  in  branding  as  hert- 
lici  those  who  dissented  from  it,  who  were  dread? 
admitted  into  full  connesion  with  the  Conferenct; 
and  in  keeping  those   out  who  were  not   thus   ad- 

In  consequence  of  these  methcMia  being  adopt«iJ. 
many  young  men  of  piety  and  talent,  were  found  in- 
eligible to  be  recommended  as  candidates  for  the 
regular  work  of  the  ministry.  Others  were  tortured. 
pon  their  examination  at  District  Meetings,  uolil 
ley  reluctantly  yielded  a  modified  assent.  This,  in 
soroe  cases,  proved  a  source  of  misery  afterward*: 
and,  in  others,  induced  the  candidate  to  withdrs* 
from  a  connexion  which  he  could  not  hold  with  i 
good  conscience.     Some  instances  are  subjoined. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  young  gentleman  vho 
filled  a  respectable  and  lucrative  situation,  and  vbo 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  While- 
haven  District.  He  fell  an  impression  upon  bis  mind 
tliat  it  wag  his  duty  to  relinquish  his  business,  and 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  work  of  tJte  minis- 
try. His  situation  being  comfortable,  and  his  pros- 
pects of  a  fiattcring  character,  it  was  fell  no  tri&ng 
matter  lo  give  them  up ;  and  it  was  not  until  afUr 
long  and  severe  exercise  of  mind  that  he  could  fully 
determine  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Whilst  anticipating 
the  ordeal  through  which  he  must  pass,  the  Sonship 
question  was  felt  by  him.  as  by  many  others,  a  serious 
obstacle.  To  get  liis  scruples  removed,  and  his  mind 
reconciled  lo  the  notion,  recourse  was  had  to  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject;  and,  after  some  research,  be 
found  himself  just  as  wise  as  before.  At  his  examina- 
tion, the  (]uestton  was  proposed,  "  Do  you  belie«  Ja 
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the  Eternal  Sooahip?"  Inability  tu  understand  the 
subject  was  pleaded.  This  roused  the  suspicion  of 
latent  heresy;  tiod  the  examination  was  curried  on 
with  rigour.  He  was  assured,  that  the  <|uesiion  was 
not  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ,  aor  the  elernul 
existence  of  his  divine  nature  ;  but  did  lic  believe  that 
die  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  ilie  Son  uf  God  by 
eternal  generation  ?  The  note  of  Mr.  Wesley,  which, 
fts  Mr.  Uromley  clearly  showed  at  the  last  Manchester 
District  Meeting,  was  proved,  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself, 
to  he  contrary  to  the  uoctrine  of  the  text,  and  which 
was  declared  by  Mr.  Watson  to  be  bewildering  and 
pernicious,  was  read ;  and  he  must  declare  his  assent 
to  the  doctriDe  it  contained,  or  the  case  was  decided  : 
tliey  could  have^nothing  to  do  with  him.  After  some 
hesitancY,  a  modified  assent  was  reluctantly  yielded; 
and  he  wad  nearly  allied  lo  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox. 
In  every  other  respect,  die  examitiation  was  satis- 
factory ;  and  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  clear  case. 
But  a  secret  fear  remained,  that  he  was  hardly  so 
sound  ill  the  faith  as  he  should  be.  After  one  exa- 
mination, which  lasted  about  three  hours,  he  was 
called  again  to  Uie  board  ;  and  the  inc|uisiu>rial  process 
commenced  the  second  time.  He  was  required  so- 
lemnly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  declare  that  he 
believed  in  the  Eternal  Sonship  with  all  his  heart. 
He  professed  lo  assent  to  their  ret^uisition,  and  was 
accordingly  acknowledged  as  an  eligible  character  to 
labour  among  them.  The  confession  thus  extorted 
from  him,  proved  a  source  of  misery  to  him  after- 
wards. The  more  he  read  and  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  less  lie  found  himself  able  to  reconcile  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  with  the  Scriptures. 
The  more  he  strove  to  persuade  himself,  that  a  young 
man  ought  to  give  up  his  own  judgment  to  iJiat  of 
men  older  tiian  himself,  the  more  di&tant  such  conduct 
appeared  from  that  freedom  of  inquiry  which  is  neces- 
sary to  elicit  truth.  At  length,  he  came  to  t!ie  resolu- 
tion of  revoking  the  concessions  which  he  had  made, 
and  of  not  entering  upon  the  ministry  by  means  which 
clashed  with  the  dictates  of  cooscience  and  truth. 
t2 
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Hia  semen  w«re,  coosetjucntly,  )o«t  to  the  C 
■nd  bis  confidence  witbdrawn  from  thos«  who  r 
■  compromise  »f  principle  as  a  term  of  i 
mmong  them.  On  a  biother  preacher  remonstrating, 
privattlv,  with  Mr.  W. Tranter,  the  Chauman,  for  t**- 
tering  the  young  man  with  the  fubjocl,  he  replieo,  in 
subatance, "  If  young  men  were  admitted,  who  di^ 
iieved  Ibe  doctrine,  there  might  perbnps,  some  time,  h* 
as  manr  in  tJie  Counexion  on  trie  one  side  as  on  tlw 
other  :  tliis  would  make  a  divi>ion.  If.  then,  the  dop- 
irine  were  only  ohtcurtly  retfaltd,  and  perbapa  wH 
revealed  at  all,  they  must  asscni  to  it.  if  not  uu 
article  of  faith,  yet  as  an  article  of  peace."  ITii*  m 
from  an  orthodox  Chairnian  of  a  District. 

The  following  case  occurred  at  Aberdeen,  in  IK6. 
John  Shipman,  Chairman : — The  question  to  the  cu- 
didate  was,  "  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  divputnl 
point?"  '■  I  believe,  (be  (uiswerea.)  Son  of  C«i 
means  neither  the  divine  nature  nor  the  human,  boi 
both  united  in  one  person."  "  That  is  not  Methodism." 
"  It  certainly  appears  to  roe  to  be  Scriptural."  Ed- 
mund Grindrod,  who  was  there  on  a  vttit,  ohaemtl. 
"  Our  brotlier  will  not  pass  the  Conference  with  tuck 
a  ti<?w  of  the  subject.'  "  1  am  sorry  for  tTiat,  (said 
the  candidate,)  but  cannot  help  it."  Mr.  Grindrod, 
"  Our  brotlier  had  better  retire,  review  tlie  questioa, 
and  come  to  a  better  mind."  "  The  subjeci,  (lejoined 
the  candidate,)  has  been  reviewed  repeatedly ;  witii 
tlie  light  I  hare,  I  cannot  profess  to  hare  any  other 
view  of  the  ijuestion  ;  I  roust  submit  to  consequencm." 
"  It  is  a  pity,  (said  the  Chairman,)  such  a  young  mae 
should  be  lost  to  the  Connexion."  Mr.  Grindrod,  ■'  Do 
you  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  "  *  ■  Yea,  oh 
yes,  certainly."  "  Do  you  believe  the  second  person 
in  the  Trinity  is  called  the  Son  of  God?"  '■  Yes." 
"  Do  you  allow  that  he  is  eternal  ?"  ■'  Yes,"  "  Then 
why  object  to  call  him  the  Eternal  Son  ?"  "  Because 
St.  John,  before  the  incarnation,  calls  him  the  Word ; 
but,  aflerwardi,  colls  hirothe  Son,  and  only-begotten 
Son  ;  and  I  find  no  passage  in  Scripture  which  says, 
I  hat  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  produced  or  be- 
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gotten."  Mr.  Grindrod.  "  You  are  wrong:  leave  the 
notion  of  begetting  or  producing  out  of  the  case  :  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  term,  Son,  is  a  personal 
term,  and  lignifics  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity. 
You  are  to  believe  that  the  secoud  person  is  eternal." 
"  I  Dever  thought  otherwise,  and  that  was  my  reason 
for  not  connecting  the  filial  relation  with  the  divine 
nature."  Mr.Grindrod,  "  Then  you  would  not  object  to 
call  ChrTst  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  ?"  "  In  the  tense 
you  g'ive,  the  more  objectionable  part  is  removed  :  I 
shall  not  dispute  about  the  mere  use  of  a  term."  "  I 
am  glud  that  our  brother  is  convinced."  "  And  so, 
(added  the  chairman,)  am  1.  If  he  continue  to  im- 
prove, he  will  prove  an  aciiutsition  to  the  Body." 

The  dread  of  the  dragooning  on  these  occasions, 
produces  baneful  consequences.  The  young  man, 
when  upon  trial,  confessed  that  he  durst  not  read 
any  work  on  the  Divinity  and  Sonship  of  Christ,  lest 
he  should  obtain  informatioo  which  would  embar- 
rass him,  when  he  came  to  be  examined.  Another 
made  a  similar  confession.  A  third  told  his  colleague, 
ttiat  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  had  laboured  to 
get  light  upon  the  ([uestton  ;  but.  by  reading  the  con- 
troversy, he  wa.'i  puzzled  and  confounded,  and  fell 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  assent  to 
wh»t  he  could  not  perceive  to  be  true.  But  it  would 
be  endless  to  go  into  detail,  and  enumerate  one-tenth 

Eart  of  the  embarrassed  situations  in  which  candidates 
avc  been  placed. 

The  Conference  examination  of  Daniel  Chapmen, 
one  of  those  who  were  supposed  lo  have  imbibed 
Dr.  Clarke's  views  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  may  here 
be  introduced.  It  is  more  amusing  than  most  things 
on  the  same  subject.  It  occurred  at  the  Leeds  Confer- 
ence, in  1831,  Mr.  George  Morley,  President,  and  is 
given  from  memory,  by  an  ear-witness.  It  contains  as 
much  talk  about  motlern  "  fathers,"  as  we  sometimes 
hear  about  *'  ancient  fathers."  The  good-tempered 
President  conducts  himself  in  such  a  tnanner,  that  one 
ii  led  to  believe  that  he  thinks  tlie  whole  business 
"  much  ado  about  oulbing." 
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DBt  TeiMtablc    tehm  ow 
iH   of  Dm  KKml   Samdi 


■■  Jiba  Bunting :  .     __    ^_, 

jFMac  nu  ktiuai  Ibt  docihiM  of  Ihi  KlennI  SobA 
dcni :  Ttunk  ]:i>ii.  Hr.  llunUDg,  fm  Om  bim  ^  iJv  tkm 
anftd  ■•*  iHolIwIiin ;  but,  DOw  you  have  mcctionBd 
tbnn,  no'  donbl,  wilt  uk  him  iny  qucstinn  tbvy  mav  I 
ilvnl  and  nwantj. — Cimrge  Manden  :  My  dtmi  brail 
WliFic  deraillf  IB  thai  iDlcinu  ami  iinponant  docinae.  ' 
Sonihin  of  our  l.onl  and  hatiour  Jtwia  Chiial' — Caod 
tLMmal  Somliip,  BT ! — tiroipi  Mandcn :  I'm,  mjr  dMr  ' 
eunal  nocriUon  of  tin  Son  of  Uod. — CaDtbdaw :  Wl 
bdwTC  diat  Jmm  CbciM  it  Rally  (be  Son  oT  God,  and  tl 
of  God.  who  cane  isto  ibr  voiU  (or  our  calTBIion,  is  ra 
and  I  bdisTC  ihai  hit  dtrinilf  and  his  humaailj  hive 
(■(Dallj  aUBl«J  in  (he  ucitd'olune. — Jabca  Baniing  - 
DUO  it  mh*i  >Ii>w  of  appicbaniion.  Mi.  fresidcDt :  do 
he  helim*  (hal  J«mi  Chnil  mu  the  begoltco  Sob  of  Go 
unc  into  ibe  wuckl.  ami  from  all  elntiily  ! — Candidate  : 
i  do  bclwvt  Ihii  hb  eiiiUaee  bafore  he  came  into  iha  ' 
dimnc  (liiUiDce  ;  and.  Ihncfoie,  I  rappuae  that  it  <•■■  ag 
and  I  bcliete  that  htl  human  ntlun  wit  g«MtMed  ia 
Mar^r  bj  llw  miracvloai  inWrpoailiDa  of  Aluighlj'  ponrer. 
/  aa  o/raid  ikii  dnr  yimmr  wm  km  hun  dmnng  1st 
Ut.  Ctarkt  to  iinlMiland  tM  lubjecl  of  the  KlemaJ 
Recce '  The  joung  man  ii  no)  clear,  I  ihink.  on  thai 
point.  I  wiah  that  kv>ik<r  Fraii»  n-oald  tr^  to  let 
about  that  matter  i  lot  it  ironid  be  a  chaiily  to  do  aa 
Intif  ma*,  do  you  heii)>en  to  me  a  momeiii. — Cand* 
dadljr.  «r,  if  jrvu  wit)  nuLT  uttt  ■»  vnrffruaarf  tti 
Franca;  Viiifenlind  the  miller  t  txuru  fiM  tin  my  la  oi 
ni-n  a  n>^>ff :  jou  mgtt  anairer  mc  my  quaiion*.'  Do 
in  lheet«mil  filiation  of  Ihc  Son  of  CmI  1  Now,  onlv  j 
orno. — Candidite  ;  Mnil  I,  then,  belierc  ibil  the  dlTiBJ 
waigesetalcd  by  the  Filhtti — Francs:  Dov't  «»  ms 
ua.  aiT  »*vriiK  WT  ihui'iriii. — J.Stanky:  Geiitfy,  i 
**•(  rm/«w  lA»  F-K  yovng  mua;  hit  vima,  ne  4M>*t 
niM/h,  [("  *!■  muW  ailii  Unit  ihm  le  yeur  toli^aNtaa. 
ibwr  iwiin;  man,  vou  da  belint,  I  matt  w  ifaiite,  ••  tt« 
Jtnu  Cliiul,  and.  -ynHuniuim,  In  hii  dinut  (tvrnjlv^— 1 
Ohyei,  ■II,  ntoatifevDuily. — Jtba  Banting;  Bel>e*e  in  I 
of  Jnut  t'hriul  and  pray,  at,  ofaal  bailhillo  do  ivith 
iOK  in  tlw  Eternal  Sandiip  >  finii^  aiaa.  do  yo«  bcltcv*  ii 
nal  Sonihip) — Candidate:  Prty.at.bnegomiaitainfgrt 


— Barlor-  t  cwU  laark  kin  im 
woald  not  hewkeo  to  what  I  laid ;  he  Ihoughi  he  konr  a 
bauei  than  I  did.— Pi«iidcnt :  Nav.  bmlher  Dalkw.  rtt) 
■nuMiini .  it  miglil  be  nothing  bill  liie  young  rou'i  nodaa 
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Mvtin  :  KliUcr  Pieudeiit.  I  will  ihaalt  you  JnH  to  uk  the 
nan  <f  hf  hut  md  «v  '•"^  •"•  lite  Kternal  Samltip:  tntt,  I  tuihk, 
would  sel  him  cighl. — Pmidcnt :  1  beg  your  pardon,  brolhei  Mar- 
no,  lot  my  amiuioii  to  call  in  your  imjtartaiil  Mp  ;  but  jl  did  nol 
happen,  il  the  momeal,  (o  be  pmwol  lu  my  rccollectiati.  My  dear 
yimiig  man.  have  yen  rud  brother  Martin  t  utrii  aiU  work  dd  Ihe 
EleiDal  Soiubip  !— Candidsle :  No.  tit.  1  muUconfeu  I  nevsi  did- 
iEkdesd.  /  hart  ni>i  httn  aaart  ihai  nuh  ■  iKwk  uai  in  eiiUnct. — 
Pieudant :  Alai.  mv  brother,  then  1  muni  infonn  you  that  you  have 
lot  an  inl«ll(ctiul  feut — H.  Moore :  Now,  you  hive  gol  into  the 
way  of  liking  quaiioni,  will  you  be  to  |Dod  as  to  inquire  if  thii 
Toao^  man  ha*  ever  rud  hv  book  on  the  Eternal  SonihipT    I'gn* 

iH  a  uorU  if  iTtnMt  In  camfmit  il Pniidam :  Have  you  evir  read, 

naj  dear  yoaag  mau.  the  work  of  Father  Mooie  1 — Caodidata  :  Yei, 
ur,  I  have  r«ad  the  work  with  all  the  care  1  mold,  but  could  Dot 
Ootnprebend  il ;  il  teai  loo  jtrtfaitndfor  mt. — Moore  -  Undentaod  it, 
brother  '■  why,  yon  night  iuil  a*  well  iraaglDa  you  DOold  undetiland 
the  railing  and  allaying  or  ibe  itorni,  as  think  of  nndentanding  the 
F.lerail  Sooiliip.  Thi  thing  nul  (m  mriwl  by  faith,  by  amri.E 
fntk.  We  do  not.  therefoie,  aik  yon  if  you  undtvuand  il,  but  only 
whether  you  htlint  ill — (^aoditlale  :  1  do  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
Chriil ;  and  1  believe,  thai,  in  the  oi^ce  of  our  Redeemer,  hi  ii 
called  Ihs  Sod  of  God.— Fiance :  Do  you  believe  in  the  Btemal  SoD- 
ahip  *.  thai  il  the  qneUion  whir:h  you  have  Id  aniwer. — Candidate : 
I  would  very  gUdt^  aniwer  it.  my  dear  lir.  if  uwi  muti  oiJy  *uie 
On  (HDcJiHH  M  inrom  nt  uAai  i/ou  nuon  bu  rhi  Eternal  SonAip. — 
Aloore  :  Thii  •praag  nan  atka  queationi  only,  initcad  of  atuwenog 
oar  own  inquinca.  Now,  thouili  I  wiih  for  all  onr  ^^oung  men  lo  he 
very  clear,  and  veiy  orthodox,  aboai  tbeieweighly  thin^,  yel  I  wiih, 
ia  all  thete  ihingi.  lo  acl  wilh  charily  ;  and.  ihertfore,  1  will  nor 
DOW  move  that  we  rajecl  him,  hot  1  thiok  il  would  not  be  aroin  if 
he  were  kept  another  year  on  Itial.  1 1  would  do  him  v>oA,  and  give 
faim  time  to  read  and  think,  and  to  make  up  hia  mind  befoie  inolher 
Confrcence.  Knrdiall :  Now,  mydear  Filhen,>uHer  me  lo  mediale, 
by  speaking  JDII  ■  word  or  Iwo.  1  am  no  lengthy  ipeakar  :  my  bre- 
thren will  ke^  in  mind,  that  Ihe  young  manliai  been  canfused  a  little 
in  hii  mind,  and  has  not  iwriien  wilh  Ihat  clearness  he  wnuld  ptohably 
have  ipoken  with,  if  hs  bad  been  in  some  more  privale  place.  Do 
Uy  to  calm  his  fcieliog*.  and  perhaps  he  may  be  able  lo  reply  a  little 
~  ~  '  '  ~  ""lidfa,  ynu  know  thai  he  is  youn^,  and. 
ly  do  better  wilh  "■■—  ■' —  ■' ■  ■-■ 


H  deaHivg  inay  di 


him  than  abrupt  it 

B  before,  but  feel  a  iciHlei 

iiyww  m^mlft«m,  fonn  itfnri  of ».— _^ 

r>  Bardwll. — iturdull:  ^ell,  (hen,  my  dear  young 


E turns.     Will  yoa  inner  me  lo  ask  him  a  few  (juesliooi,  Mr.  Presi- 
01 )    I  ttevet  nw  hii  face  before,  but  (eel  a  iciHlei  sympathy  with 
Mm  ;  for  f  niVflmp  miiwl/' t.<i»  rorf*  yMrr  of g.— iWidenl :  By 


1 


brother,  yeo  do,  I  ktMW,  belicie  in  the  divinity  of  Jcsi 
Candidale :  1  do,  tisnredly.— Buidiall :  And  you  believe  that  his 
divinity  u  leally  eternal  t-~Candidale :  Moil  isuredly  I  do,— Dunl- 
aall:  And  yoa  believe,  thil,  in  the  very  same  senic  ofiheword  in 
which  ibe  Mn  of  God  ii  divine,  he  ii,  of  coniequeoce,  elemal  I — 
D,  denrally. — Duidstll :  llien  you  believe    ' 


9aa  of  God  wu  gcnortled  by  the  Father ! — CsDdidMe :  Mod  u- 
Mradly. — ttunlull;  Then  do  ^  ool  bcUera  in  tlie  «laiiily  of  J«na 
CbiM.  w  you  bcliBva  in  hi*  diiiaitv  1 — CaadkJaie :  Yea.  ai,  lit. 
— BuRball:  Sow.  JUr.  fruuJni,  i  it;  lu  -wh.  lAot  Hr  rfiv  tn>- 
iJkfr  Iwr*  6<  WW  adiiilit  inla  JhU  mniwiian. — Daoiel  lauc  :  Aai 
Ittg  Uavt  UtHaadii.uiithallmiihtaTt. — EdmondMni ;  Thii  yoaif 
nan.  Mr.  Prakhnt.  will  be  oooe  tba  wane  for  thb  ckamiaUMa 
twenty  jrean  U)  eenw-  Hcmay  ootbaqaiuio  clear  at  pKMOl  in  b 
tiewi  ai  mm*  <f  my  cUar-htaitii  inthrat  cOiiU  niih  ;  but  I  tb  tbiit 
tba  lad  ii  anil*  m  tiri\r4m  n  mmt  tf  w  wen  al  hii  age, — £bIwi^ 
Mr.  FroidaiU,  Ibaie  litteDadratypalkallylo  this  eiamiaattsn,  lad. 
1  will  buniUy  hope,  wilh  (onw  ioipfoxiiieol  to  ny  own  iniail ;  a^ 
ua  the  wbola,  I  now  (cat  auite  at  libeity  to  p^K  ihii  daai  yoaoE  Ua- 
ibcr  IIm  ti|[lit  baoil  of  feUowibip,  md  to  admit  him  idId  fidJccn- 

Tbo  motioa  !  Let  us  have  llie  motioo,  wg  an  nliafied  I  rtaoaoM 
fn«  all  oaiam  af  Iba  baiue.—Fnace  l   I  am  oM  aatklied.     Wan 

Do  let  ui  hare  the  notion,  if  you  plaaic,  lewonded  ioiw  and  ImL 
— Pieudenl :  Wall,  tben,  my  bwlbiea.  the  motioa  acAwe  yoi, 
moTcd  by  broUmr  Itunliall,  aod  Mcondad  by  bnlber  laaac,  it,  thtl 
ibit  youOj;  maa  l«  ddw  tvcbthI  into  yoiu  Hody,  and  be  ulaow- 
Icdgwl  ai  a  member  o(  thii  Cai>renace  ;  aod.  therefore,  ■«  masy  el 
you  aa  are  oF  opiiuon  ihil  ha  ibouk]  be  M  receiiped,  wilt  hare  tW 
IjDodneu  Id  signify  your  approbation  by  a  ihow  of  bands.  /  ne  du 
ojTiiukiliim  of  ik*  Lonftrenet  ii  imi  fmemi.  Now.  oo  tbc  Oi»- 
Iraiy,  •>  many  of  you  u  dinppnive  of  the  admuiion  of  this  yooDl 
man.  will  be  pleued  to  ■Ignil'y  ynur  diNppiobatioa  by  a  >lio«  of 
handa.    The  molion  liu  been  carried  by  t  large  maJDriiy. 

Some  cases,  however,  involved  this  peciilkritT : 
candidates  hud  been  aUmiUed  upon  trial,  viithout  bring 
URUd  upon  tliis  cjuestion :  and  it  was  not  until  tlie 
examination,  connected  wtcli  admissiim  into  Tull  con- 
neiion  wilh  the  Body,  that  they  were  found  dissentients 
from  the  orthodox  faith.  Among  these,  Mr-  Samnel 
Dunn,  styled,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  the  father  of  Methodism 
in  Shetland,  has  acquired  considerable  notoriety.  Thie 
eenileman,  after  establishing  Methodism,  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Raby.  was 
obliged,  tipcn  leaving  them,  to  attend  the  Conference 
at  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  being  fully  recognised  as 
a  member  of  the  Body.  Upon  examination,  liowever, 
he  was  found  wanting  in  the  orthodox  faith;  and,  if 
report  is  true,  several  others  were  found  to  be  of  u 
similar  way  of  thinking.  These,  yielding  to  explana- 
tions and  modifications,  oJTered  for  tlie  purpose  of  re- 
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moving  iheir  scruples,  made  shift  to  stl  through ; 
though  some  of  tbem,  afterwards,  complained  of  the 
misery  which  they  Telt  on  "the  occasion.  Mr.  Dunn, 
resolving  not  lo  appear  to  a&sent  to  a  doctrine  which 
he  did  not  believe,  "  stood  out,"  and  remained  firm; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  not  admitted  into  the 
Body.  After  remaining  another  year  upon  trial,  the 
President  of  the  Cotirerence,  the  late  Richard  Watson, 
was  directed  to  correspond  with  him  on  tlie  subject, 
and  to  endeavour  to  remove  his  objections,  so  far  as 
to  prepare  him  for  admission  at  the  following  Confer- 
ence. As  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  District  Meeting  preceding  the  Con- 
ference, the  question  was  mooted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  preachers  in  the  Newcastle  District,  in  which 
Mr.  Dunn  was  stationed.  At  this  meeting  it  seems  to 
have  been  agreed  upon,  to  recommend  to  the  Confer- 
ence the  adoption  of  some  decisive  measure  upon  the 
subject:  at  least,  it  wus  understood  in  the  District, 
prior  to  the  assembling  of  Conference,  that  they  were 
to  legislate  upon  the  case.  This  understanding  pro- 
duced a  masterly  letter,  extending  to  several  sheets, 
addressed  to  the  Conference,  by  John  Ward,  Esq.,  of 
Durham.  This  gentleman  showed,  very  clearly,  that 
the  doctrine  could  not  be  proved,  either  from  Scrip- 
ture or  from  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  it  was  tauglit 
by  Euscbius  and  several  other  of  the  ancient  fathers. 
But  their  views  were  so  indistinct,  and  tlieir  statements 
so  vague  ami  contradictory,  that  their  authority  was 
equally  pleaded  by  Dr.  Priestley,  with  many  others  of 
the  sanke  scliunl,  and  by  tliuee  who  were  generally 
reputed  orthodox.  From  such  men  as  these,  nothing 
more  was  to  be  learned,  than  that  they  had  no  clear, 
decided  ideas  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ward  then  combats 
the  notion,  that  the  maintenance  of  this  doctrine  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety  of  the  Chapel  Trusts.  In  Mr. 
Wesley's  days,  the  religious  worm  was  distinguished 
by  a  sapless  morality  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rigid 
Antinomianism  on  the  other.  To  prevent  Methodism 
from  degenerating  into  either  of  these,  and  to  keep 
the  great  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  tha 
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•dmiiwd  inio  Full  Cooncikin,  and  to  rojairt  m  tiplici 
wned  declaration  of  lui  luenl  to  it,   u  a  truth  retealcd  ii 
intpiied  Uncle*." 


It  is  a   positive  fact,  that  i 
attended    tbat    Conference,    m 


lany  preachers,  who 
t  only  disclaim  all 
of  this  law,  but  all 
I  that  such  a  law  should  be 
enacted.  They,  therefore,  attribute  it  to  Mr.  Bunting 
and  his  friends,  who  made  ahifl  to  fuiM  it  in,  without 
the  knowledge,  and  in  opposition  to  thejudgment,  of 
many  of  the  preachers.  On  the  appearance  of  this 
Test  Act,  Mr.  Ward  renounced  all  further  connexion 
with  ihe  Methodist  body.  Several  others  withdrew 
with  him,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  separate  So- 
ciety, which  still  continues.  Symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  Connexion  ; 
and  appiyiensions  were  entenained,  that  the  right  of 
judgment  was  to  be  altogether  set  aside  by  arbitrary 
men.  Mr.  Brunakill  addressed  the  following  letter  To 
the  Rev.  John  Stephens,  tlien  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence, copies  of  which  letter  were  sent  to  Mr.  Bunting 
and  Dr.  Clarke  :— 

'■  Re>eriki>  Sin,— Being  an  enUm  siitn™  to  >-ou.  I  bate  tu 
■polugiM  foi  iJw  fr^cdam  1  hive  tikes  of  addreulng  vou  upon  i 
nibjeci  tthicli  ippeui  to  me  of  ioiportince ;  inJ  the  onlj  apology  t 
can  mike  lor  dang  thii  a,  yoai  being  Pnsideol  of  ibe  Alethodiiu' 
Confeicoce  >  and,  tberefore,  cannot  but  be  inieretted  in  the  peace 
and  pioiKritf  or  ibc  whole  Cnnneiion.  I  am  now  in  my  eigbiieih 
year,  and  btfe  long  been  in  cunDciiao  with  the  Methodiils.  lod  iecl 
nytelf  gieatli  iniereeted  in  their  pMcs  and  prntpcnly.  Tbii  his 
led  me  to  addms  you  on  a  pasiage  in  the  Minuiei  of  the  lail  CoD' 
feience,  [sTT  ;  which  cequiieii  ever;  preacher  tbat  ia  admitted  into 
fall  cooneiion.  '  To  give  an  explicit  and  umcwrred  declaiation  of 
bit  aucnt  to  the  docIriuB  of  tbe  Eltruai  S■>nt^lfl,'  '  ai  a  liutb  rc- 
tMled  in  (he  inapind  Oractes.'  I  iiii.  can  a  irutb  be  rimilnl  in  Ilia 
impired  Oiaclei,  vhich  ia  not  mniuntd  iheie  ?  li  ihii  not  beniK 
(riie  aboie  wbal  a  written,  and  adding  to  the  word  of  God  I  and 
charging  out  Saviour  and  bis  Aposllet  with  a  vei;  im/iiiianl  and 
erinUHl  anumHiT  Ami  i*  it  not  surpiiting,  that,  huweter  re- 
Bpacutile  our  yoang  Bna  maj  be  for  moral  conduct,  talent,  and  uaa- 
fulneat,  ihey  cannot  be  raceived  u  itiDennt  pieachen,  without  giving 
an  unmencd  declaralian  of  their  aueni  lo  the  trnlli  of  a  doctnoe, 
■a  a  Uulh  mealed  in  tbe  Holy  Scnplure*,  whi.b  tbe  Holy  Scripiuint 
netei  meolioD  I  I  bare  been  a  local  pieacber  among  Iho  Mellioaiiii 
Gftj-thrM  y«ani    and  do  not  tecollecl,  in   all  Ibal  iimc,  to  ln.e 
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■llhough  I  never  Iwlisvtd  ia  tlie  ilocuioe  of  Ilu:  Etunal  "irihif. 
I  hiTE  ocilhct  nia  not  Uboured  ia  (lin.  Tbe  Lord  has  Ucawd  bj 
laboun.  m  ihit.  ihroneti  mj  tniUaaieRtality,  Socistia  bivt  beta 
bntted  berom  «ter  ny  tnteUiDg  pteaehon  came,  and  chapcb  iiut 
been  erecled.  In  one  popolni*  Mwd,  which  is  now  ■  Ciicail  Wn, 
I  pTeKhad  in  ihe  street,  wd  joiacd  eighteen  in  Sodety,  liefutc  d  im 
vuiieil  by  •  tntelling  prcacliei.  In  tlu(  town  they  now  haie  mat 
hundred!  in  Sncwt}  ;  tod  ■)»  hundreili  of  Suodiy-KhDol  icbeltn- 
1  haw  had  the  honout  and  ploMure  to  dine  with  Mr.  Wedty  ;  ha 
liUle  did  I  lhc«  Ihink,  ItaU.  after  out  Judiua,  and  nusC  of  e-u  tUmt 
that  oalllTed  hita,  wan  guoe  10  their  repaid,  a  aelnfmeii  vsnldii* 
up,  and  glean  up  Mi.  1Vm1<«'i  xeikDeaKii  and  hold  them  up  u  ihi 
mential  doetniiea  of  the  Alethodiili.  I  eaanol  but  ihiuk  ihil  the 
doctrios  of  <be  Eternal  Soothip  i*  utterly  irrecoDcilablv.  both  u  [he 
wrilinn  ol  Mr.  Wesley  aod  the  wonl  of  God.  Ai  for  the  wntioft  M 
Alt.  Weciev,  tbey  are,  ia  gcnenJ,  compleiely  at  tuianca  wilh  ita 
doctrine  of  the  Eleinal  Suuship.  Ooly  to  notice  a  few  lasiiKxs. 
From  hit  hvmni  — '  1  CHUtetl  ihcna  monal  gtoan*  and  criei ;  I 
kiU'i  the  Faihec'a  mly  Sm.'  '  Who  Iinaoa.  thy  eWy  &m  buh 
•IM,  to  mike  that  pardon  ion.'  la  llii  Note*  on  Acta  ib  33,  be 
nyi,  '  BecauM  it  wai  the  delontiioale  caunael  nl  liU  liHc.  10  i«- 
deem  maoMad  trom  elemal  death,  by  ihe  death  of  his  only-bc^tun 
Ron,'  If  the  onIy-b«olten  Son  did  die,  ronld  he  he  elenia)!  .InJ 
in  tbe  third  volame  of  hii  .lotirnal,  pagei  166,  I(>7,  in  soswu  la  > 
Circular,  whicb  Air.  Wesley  had  addroscd  U>  KVeral  cleqjynKn,  ia 
order  to  promole  union  aniongil  miniileii  o(  the  Goapel,  ooe  of  tbia 
addietard  lo  him  a  iMler,  which    '■-'-  ■■--        "  ■    - 


>y  ihoM  who  diBenl  ftn 


» 


a  iMlet,  * 
conienl  10  leoouncc  etcnr  la>aunle  | 
that  ii  not  Sctiptuial,  if  r«i|a<r«l  at 

him  ;  becaiua,  whalrvor  doctrine  canoui  uuiuuud  iia  gniua4,  *ilk- 
eal  the  aid  of  hnmuHly  mvtnird  woida.  a  hpI  rf  G«<.  "^  WoaU  rat 
Malhodiitt  arrei  to  act  acconline  to  Ihii  rale,  our  jars  irovld  CeUI : 
and  il  would  lie  pleannt  to  wa  (he  breihien  dwell  toniber  in  Doiti. 
Ai  il  (wpiKta  (he  wont  of  God.  ant^tioor  aayi,  71*  &n  rca  A 
lulhme  at  kiniti/.  Uu  Fiidn-  ugnaUr  thait  I,  Of  iJhec  <(■«  att 
Amf  Jmvilti  iu>  nun,  ncithtr  (Ik  Sim.  Ut  halk  cammittrj  aUj^f 
mmltuthtSm.  TKih  ihall  ihi  &m  <i1m  himitlf  b,  nifytit  irSn 
Fathtr.  Tlumgh  ht  uwrr  a  Saii.  vH  Itamnl  A>  iMltHer  b„  t),,  lUv. 
aUeA  hrngrml.  In  Itom.  v,  10,  we  nid,  It  vhn.  aw  „„  amant, 
M  twr*  renncHtd  to  Cad  hi)  ihr  dialh  if  hit  &m.  In  I  Then.  i.  IQ^ 
To  wail  for  kitSaafrBm  hiaMit,  wham  ht  raittil  /run  tt,t  ilaod.  W* 
mnit  be  a  geniiu  indeed,  who  can  lecaDcile  tbeu  paaiagei  with  the 
dortrlna  of  the  Eternal  Sonship.  Bui,  if  dddg  ate  iec«ived  b>  tiaiel 
bui  IboM  who  believe  in  lliis  daclrine,  il  ia  an  eiuelleiM  way  (o  mab 
hypocrite) ;  aod  would  debar  lonie  of  Ihe  moat  giftad  and  utrfal 
young  men  we  have,  frum  iravetlmg.  Thia  would  be  the  caie  with 
us '  and.  ihould  Ihii  minute  be  irteil  upon,  I  cannot  but  think  itn 
rona«[uences  would  b«  (eiiani.  t  know  of  nona  either  in  our  cir- 
cuit, 01  ibe  adjolnlDi;  one,  who  belicvct  the  doclHuc  of  the  External 
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Sonihip,  etwpl  our  Iwo  irarellinf  pmctiEts.  Our  SupenDlemlcal 
ii  u  vcrr  circ/ul  thai  ibc  MeihodiiU'  ConDCiioa  bn  not  Iiinted  with 
*  hcicmdoi  miniitiy.  ihit,  ni  the  laal  Quarter);  Meeting,  ubea  one 

Csung  man  mt  prapcueil  lo  be  pul  oa  the  Icnl  pmchen'  pIlD,  who 
■d  bieen  on  Iriil  half  a  year,  aod  wu  in  general  well  renired,  he 
■akeil.  '  I>u  you  twlieie  in  the  docirtne  of  the  Eiernal  Sontbipt' 
BdI  he  wateul  thortlij'  the  meeting  :  Tor  they  would  not  heat  bini :  lo 
he  wai  oliligHl  to  deaiit.  Hut,  ihoulil  lluil  minuie  be  afled  upoo  , 
who  can  leil  what  woald  be  the  coniequencei  1  For,  should  ■  niiri- 
von  lake  niBCe.  which  ii  do  way  unlikely,  whni  would  beconM  al  all 
our  Buurisning  miiiionat  And,  at  1  am  fully  pennaded  tlial  Ihe 
midng)  of  Mr.  Wesley  are  in  general  utterly  al  Tariance  with  the 
doctiioe,  it  might  occaiioo  lawimti  and  cantentioni  withoni  end- 
Do  you  uk,  wnat  would  you  idriie  1  My  advice  is.  Let  the  Coo- 
fereuce  make  a  law  lo  tnad  all  our  preachen.  when  ihey  treat  upon 
n  iobjeet  ig  deeply  intetciliag  aDcl  myilerioai  ■*  the  Sonihip  of 
Chriii,  to  do  it  in  the  wotdi  which  (be  Holy  Cboii  teacheth.  And 
that  ereiy  preacher  who  inlrodueei  Ihe  lubject,  and  nuici  diipuln 
either _/ln-  or  a^Hiiul  it.  thall  be  immediately  expelled  fioei  the  Con- 
neiion.  So  ilmll  ilw  unity  of  the  SpiHt  be  Vepi  in  the  bond  <it 
For  my  pan.  1  canooi  kc  how  any  man,  who  hna  bo 
m  object  to  Ihii.  The  Scriptuns  leath,  ■  If  on 
hI  a<  Ifu  Ihni-^  1,1-  fiuA  -■  »  ' 


^le 


I 


>■  rptak  SI  I'M  Uraelo  af  Gad  f  and,  ' 


wn  tilt  KOrdi  flf  KIT  Lard 
^ing  U,  godUnm.  ht  w 
_  f   fNuti4>iu  and  Urifi  ef 

nil.'  By  not  attending  to  the  word  of  God,  Nilional  Auembliet, 
syiradt,  and  Conucilt  have  erred  ;  and,  if  (be  Conference  do  ml 
•tiand  lo  the  word  of  God,  ihey  will  err.  OF  late,  some  writen  have 
been  to  taken  up  with  the  Klemal  Sonihip.  thai  Ihe  wordi '  bitoetti 
San,'  and  '  mll-Momd  San,'  have  been  almost  entiTTly  omilled  ;  and 
•  ditnu  &«n,  or  a  ilmiiii  and  «l(m>i(  Soit,  substituted  in  Iheir  place. 
I  aik,  do  not  loch  wrilen  reflect  upon  Ihe  wisdom  of  ibeir  Maker  7 
and  proclaim  ihcdrown  folly  by  alteraptiag  lo  oiend  Ihe  word  of  God, 
■lul  render  themaeliea  contemptible  in  the  eyei  of  every  leriout  think- 
ing pervm  who  lore*  his  Bible  T  What  account  luch  men  can  give 
nGod  for  feqniring  all,  whom  they  receive  to  labour  anmng  ihem, 
•iplicily  and  unieservadly  to  declare  their  auenl  to  the  docttineof 
the  Eternal  Sooship  as  a  truth  revealed  in  Ihe  inspired  Onii:lei,  when 
it  it  nol  menlioned  there,  I  know  not.  Should  thii  ferble  allempl  be 
conducive  to  unite  the  people  of  God,  and  to  put  a  ilop  lo  doling 
about  (|iieUiani  and  ilnliB  of  word*,  my  end  wilt  be  answered.  If 
not,  it  nil  leave  with  nw  a  conKioninns  ttinl  I  have  followed  peace, 
and  appor  far  me  al  llie  kr  ^  God,  a*  proof,  that  1  hare  dune  all  in 
ny  power  lo  promote  it.  1  need  not  apologiie  for  ihe  defecli  you 
will  find  in  Ihe  above,  when  I  inform  yon  that  my  memory  and  re- 
colleelian  hi*e  almoo  Comken  me.  aod  lliat  I  have  nothing  left  en- 
tile but  my  undentanding.  Wiihing  you  proupcrili  in  alt  your 
laudable  a nderUkings.  I  toDain,  with  due  respect  and  cMeem. 

■'  A  LOVER  OF  toilttjltu  A.ND  PEACE-*' 
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hM  hMMntk  ■  >■  |ii"i>iii.  k»  boa  iMiiiiM^  k  Umi 
iMinlM  *  *M  IM.  ««  B  ■  faa  t>  ki  ■■  bo«  ikM  U  «nU 

p^»M  MWMA^^UMk.  toMt«ifcMr.     At  BfklM  ksi. 

Ab  -te  J^  CaAMSBr.'  pm  m  ■  whhirSnwiM  aa  lb 
EkndSw^ip^-'ibi Cm  I  m h«Pl tea  &■  pdw. ia ■» aba. 

MMd  ■M.Mi  MCMMaCMH.    1  NMDy  kifien  tlHt  dm  ■« 

b,  »  Mtlh.rtli ;  fcr  W  ktoi  hi*WlT.  haA  i»  pA »^w 
pKMfc  la  ■onapUk  tf.  Yaa  .wUI  jaAge  «(  Ikt  (Mopiair  af  ka 
t«a*aH.w>a»lia*w»jea.*atA«cfc*pd»MawM  wrUa  p*- 
pMQ.  1  mm  B«MK  ctaa  In  ««  paif*! ;  a4  In  MdTkw-  M 
m;  MteMM  -«•  •f9Mi  >•  iW  BMnal  SoaaUr  tkmr.  1 
hMf  Mfe  I  Will  11  mk  bant  M  ar*-"  "!■-«  ■  aadlbi^M 

-bai  I  bmYna  nm  m  firifci  nfr '  MMfcail'aw  thai  I  hrf 

■  b^pa**a«)U-Ub.    IT  mt  mil  nil  TiMiiml  1    fl 


To  this  letter  Dr.  Clarke  wToWt  m  toswer,  which  «iit 
be  found  io  page  284. 

The  folloaing  lettet  n-as  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  Rich- 
■rd  Watson,  prEvious  to  the  sittings  of  the  Man^iesier 
C«orerence,  at  which  the  Test  Act  was  smuggled  throueh. 
■  Se*c«Mle,  Julj  21,  1837. 

"  Sir, — Am  lite  qnotioa  of  Eurna]  Filiation  hu.  at  lite,  »i  laiail 
■  tai}  importut  bevin^,  tad  teena  umewhat  to  ilucaleti  \bt  aaet 
^  tbc  Mctbodiil  Sociebtii,  —  toon  «pccialJj  ihouLil  Ibe  coiMJiicI  of 
Moe  lale  Qoaneily  ud  UUtrict  Meeuogi,  be  adopled  and  (ollomd 
■p  b;  the  pOKhm  *)wi)  itamblcd  in  Conreicnoi.  which  ibe>«  a 
lauoo  to  Mi  may  poaibtj  be  ibe  caw, — ao  apology  can  aorcaJi  be 
ilecoad  meaaiifj  from  anj  one.  inleiesieil  in  ibe  peace  aiiil  pm. 
pttitj  of  tbc  dMUcb  of  Christ,  foi  adilreisin;  a  (tm  fiDci  to  n^  sbo 
iiiic  akm  »  dacidHl  a  put  id  Ihii  quatioo  ;  prcTioni  it 
iog  o(  thai  atmnblr,  on  *hiMe  tteciiioni,  tboaU  il  be  aj 
moat  impunani  co[uei|ueacei  iiiaj  dcpcad. 


«  agitalcd,  tha 


SON9HIP   OF   CHRIST. 

"  The  wriUr,  Sir.  hu  nad,  with  raoudtnlile  titention,  whit  yoa 
hsvc  wniten  on  the  lubject;  both  ia  four  letter  on  Dr.  Clirke'i 
Commentary,  and  id  jour  Theological  Inititutet ;  and,  ii  he  ia  pe>- 
■uided  iliai  you  poHeu  cansidenble  infloence  in  the  ConrcreDce, 
and  thai  whatever  afiedi  your  viewi  or  the  quetlion,  tiill  produce 
corieipnnding  eRectt  id  that  lueinbly  ;  he  hia  (aken  the  liberty  o> 
lubmiiting  (o  youi  cindid  consideralioo.  ■  lew  of  his  thoughu  od  the 
dupiited  point;  chiefly  sog^led  by  reiding  your  own  produc  ' 
ile  ii  far  Ttora  being  lo  vain  at  to  eipecl  to  make  you  a  cuntert  to 
hi*  tiewion  ihetjuealion  aliiaue  ;  not,  indeed,  iaheaattouasbnulit; 
hi>  ulmoil  Rnibilion  being  lo  lead  you  to  um  youi  influence  lo  in- 
duce your  brethren  aaienblad  Kith  you  to  vien  tbe  subject  ai  '  a 
matter  of  ihnlngical  irK|Dil7  '  only,  which  it  certainly  ihou 111  bs  ; 
and  not  ai  '  an  article  ol  faith  atftiarj  to  be  believed ;"  aa  it 
rerjuirei  no  gnU  ahare  of  diacemment  lo  rDiBie«,  Ihal,  ahould  the 
latter  unfortunately  be  adopted,  the  reaolta  nay  br  Tery  wriooi. 

"  To  be  htiel — the  question,  in  ila naked  merili,  it; — I>o  llie  rela- 
tion! of  Father  and  Son  aiand  rerealed  in  the  3aci«d  Scripturca,  si 
milting  in  the  Holy  Trinity  from  clnrnlv?  This.  1  opprehend,  lo 
be  thepure  fiiuljnn,  the  afRnnatiie  ofwhich  you  labour  lo  estahliah. 
The  Eltmal  Sonahip  of  C'ArisI  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  coQitailinion 
\u  lettns :  the  Christ  of  the  ScHpturea  is  trc'utiv^i  '  God  maaifnt 
in  the  Aeah  *,'  the  eleinal  Logoa  '  made  fleih,  and  tabernacling 
■moDgil  Di,'  either  in  fact,  or  prophetically  by  anticipaliOD. 
/jHnfiiiiiyr  ii  ai  eoentiif  lo  the  peiun  and  characler  of  the  Chriil  aa 
dipiiitiv :  and,  aa  Ihia  waa  an  etini  and  anion  which  took  place  in 
tnif.  the  eHrnal  relationi  ot  the  Christ,  as  auch,  are  evidently  out  of 
the  qoeatioo :  lo  far,  al  any  rale,  aa  eteiuity  d  parte  unri  is  con- 
cerned. This  it  a  new  of  tiit  aabjecl,  which  has  been  loo  much 
loal  nigbl  of  liy  [he  parties  in  ihii  conttonny ;  and,  withooi  adopting 
the  hEresy  of  the  Mortophysites,  1  may  be  permilled  lo  uy  that  I 
think  lliere  i>  aa  much  of  her^y  in  the  allempli  Ihal  have  been  made 
lo  '  rfiiirf.'  the  Lord  Chtial,  by  aetting  the  t« 


eid> 


ferenrolohit  human  or  divine  nature,  which  is  predicated 
or  mm  as  -  the  Chriri,^*  Cod  with  ui ;'  tee,  amongst  many  olhen, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  46  and  47.  TTiii  ii  a  mnde  nf  Irealing  the  aultjed.  which 
II  utwrly  iodefenuble  on  Soipture  piincipleaj  for,  if  we  irpaTaM, 
even  in  id«a  only,  (be  two  naturei  united  in  hia  person,  we  lose  the 
glotioui  HcBlinrJIiu  nf  hia  chancier,  'the  mm,  lire  fellow  ol 
Jikavah,  •  ihe  nut  and  the  afipriHg  of  Havid ;'  •  David'a  wh,  and 
Dtvid'i  Uri.-  in  DHa.  Such  ii '  ihe  Christ'  of  the  Scripturca  :  not 
in  refeieace  lo  the  divine  or  lo  the  human  natart  aeparalelv,  linl  tu 
iMh.  inaBparably  jotDod  by  divine  power  and  grace.  '  ^Vhal  God. 
therefore,  balh  joined  together,  lei  nu  man  pnt  aannder.' 

"  In  reading  your  '  Inalilutei,'  I  have  been  particularly  itinck 
with  the  very  diHerenl  •nalt  pursued  by  you  when  vindicating  what 
are  very  property  coowdered  '  the  doclrinea  of  revelation,'  from  that 
which  yon  have  adopted  when  conlendiog  Tor  tbe  qneatiun  of  '  rfiniaJ 
Bliaiion.'     In  the  fomMi  eaae.  your  appeals  lo  the  vionj  of  God  are 

sameraua  and  powerful — tr  ■• ■""*  '—  •■-*  ■''•-'  ■  *-'    '— 

Hpponiug  Ihc  lailer  dogmi 


II  mtritti,  and  youi  appeab  lo 


I 


» 
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haiDin  iDlhaniHs  are  numeioai,  ind  ii(t«n  highly  objaciiawMli 
occupjriBg.  in  Ibe  ten,  Iht  place  ol  divine  aulboiily  ;  or  ibrowl  MM 
Dwla,  M  aluiM  mora  itlinlua  :  vhilil  yoif  leferancca  M  (Ite  Sof- 
lantut  [ew.  and  amtHgiuN*  *l  beat!  Alu,  for  lu  I  DidthepM 
Uvlhi  u(  the  Goapet  annd  on  loefa  ft  (xinduioci,  wc  ifeiHikl  ■■ 
becuna  ibe  ipoft  ud  dtnaioo  (rfSoemiaDa  and  olbcr  DraU.  la  ^■ 
poitiiig  '  ibe  doctiiimornveUtiaii,'  jroa  oailt  tea  times  mtmoUHM 
from  lu  abuDdiDce.  lluui  jnu  in  abl«  to  collect  in  EaTovr  a(  Hi 
|tinicular  ijimlioa :  70B  are  evideollji  ipuM  auwa  (bat  '  lb*  Ann 
Sonihipof  Ckriii'  iioaly  apgnuJnew  of  it;  md  that  the  ewabliiti 
menl  of  tha  fall  cjMSlioii.  '  fltrnnl  filiatioa.'  rtfiiina  a  kind  •(<•>- 
deuce  which  ymt  would  gladly  hava  produced,  bad  vow  kMtwa  <■!■* 

10  find  it,  Tumeljr,  ihit  inthg  Holy  itctipMita  tbe- Mftbak  JdMtfdk' 
iacalted  ■  theSonof  Uod  i'  iirc^ieciiirc of  bii  (nuon  wilk bimaMb- 
Thiavould  bane  made  il  a  '  docuine  of  leralatiotl ;'  and  tt  sayM 
qumionsd  iF  aay  'AiHf  ifn  could  make  il  nich  ;  but  tkia  ta  toMlt 
ttaoting.     1  cannot  oMerre  Iliit  you  opetdj 

Itwugh  jpov  leboiu  hard  in  aevch  of  nidi  ei  .     

■  for  tb«  origiD  of  tha  nile,  Ibe  &ao  of  God,  in  the  Old  T< 
Scnptarna.    vol.  ii.  p.  3).  cl  teq. !  '  where  1  tnvinB 
of,  in  paeiB^,   lemi  ol  whicb  hate  refBnace  to  I 
aliv,  ud  in  olhcn  ohicti  haii  an  lucJi  Rflrmicr,'  tu:. 
OMtunly  cumiag  tu  the  poml — tal  lu  aer^i*  it  it  bai 

*'  Your  linl  paiaaie  it  tha  3d  I'talio, '  The  Lard  h*I))  aaid  a 
'riiMi  an  inv  aun ;  thii  day  hate  1  bi^Ica  then.'     Yon  en 
loallov,  '  from  apoatolic  auiboriiy,'  that  ibis  ■  baa  ntu* 
at  the  C'*ri»f ;'  and,  ihercfare.  doH  not  meet  the  question ; , 

11  In  be  a  pcnoDal  title.  Yout  inlercnilaJ  rcaumingB  *ad  taa^ 
Bulbotitwi  1  pass  Tor  the  pietent.  maralj  observiug  that  lbe<F  'W^ 
to  lie  an  aboilite  UMmpt  to  act  llie  Scnptuiea  al  ««i  Ku  tb*  »S»lt 

"  \mu  tecomi  '  pauage'  ia,  Piovciba  viii.  HI — 34.  Bm  Iot 
'  tbe  title'  ■•  ail  J'-mhit,  ihongh  jou  boldly  uwl  tlul  •  SaloOMa  iw 
Uoducti  Iht  ptnimal  wiadora  of  God,  uadei  ibe  nme  ivJatiM  •(  t 
Son ;'  whilil  year  uUnoil  aulboritj  ia  Holden't  bold  and  iinJMli 
lilble  tranilattoo  of  (he  laal  clauae  of  vene  *i4, 1  wa*  bokh  !  aedlh* 
tulira  of  your  aaieruans  on  that  paaugr  are  of  such  a  chancMr,  ad 
founded  on  aurh  priociplet,  ai,  if  admitted,  would  awKnin  lb( 
foundaUoDaof  tbe  CJirisuin  faith  1  and,  therefore,  yoni  betng  «■■• 

Kited  to  citl  luch  Hitacues,  a  tttOD|  piriamplive  proof  thai  JM 
ve  00  ItgilipvU  nitlfici  la  produce^ 

"  Your  third  '  puwge'  is.  Micah  r.  3,  '  Uul  thou.  I3«lhlebM 
Ephitlah,  though  thou  be  little  ainang  llie  thiMiiaadi  of  Jitdabi  ft 
out  uT  thee  ihall  he  come  forth  unto  me.  thai  11  to  b«  ruler  in  ImI; 
whoaa  goingi  forth  have  been  from  ol  old.  from  erfriaatiiig  i'  «t 
margin, '  fram  the  day*  of  eteniiiy.'  Thii  is  in  tha  aame  oredka- 
meol  II  the  lul.  '  the  title,  San  of  God/  out  beiog  funaj  in  it  1 
wbilat  it  u  certain  that  it  ralaie)  la  '  the  Chiiat.'  Yet  you  agiia 
Ivtdlii  aont,  '  Ibit  lelalion  (■■  <■  Father  and  ten.  in  eaaential  dei^) 
.1  uiuquivocallii  ttyrttud  in  ttiia  ptnpliecj.'  When  yon  (>• 
I  tuch  tuscTtioot  a>  Ibe  above,  and  expect  them  lo  be  lafcena* 
prooft,  you  need  nevei  be  al  a  loas  lo  prmc  any  thing,     Tbat  the 


,ta 
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'  psuage'  leaches  the  eternity  ind  eueniid  deilj  of  him,  who,  io 
the  fulaeual  tine,  becune  ■  Ihe  Chriit,  the  Son  of  tbs  liiiogGod,' 
Iheiena  be  iio  doubt  with  bd;  who  believe  (he  di  tine  iaipinUoa  of  the 
Scripture)  ;  but  job  lay  *  the  tenn  uwd,  and  tnnslttea  hit  "  piiogi 
forth."  raovvjt  fTicistlti  llil  van*  id»o  at  the  nemo/ f  tii«™(iB«  of  the 
Son  af  God  ;  ind,  u  in  all  tuch  eaiet,  the  urnnl  rjf  dlrioe  authcrilif 
II  lupplied  bji  that  of  Dr.  Pocoek ;  whiltt  a  leamed  note,  it  bM  it 
pegs  3H.  again  betrayi  the  abtence  of  legitimale  evidence  ;  for  it  it 
sol  by  '  pKciielj  Ihe  hum  idta.'  thai  the  '  dodriiiei  of  revelatioD* 
ire  itughl  us  ;  but  1^  '  Ihiu  ttilh  the  Loid,'  and  '  Ihui  il  ii  writun,' 
Hui.  if  yon  beliete  (hit  '  ho  whole eoinji^'orl*  (EloJm.  lii.)  hin 
been  from  of  old,  from  Uw  dayt  of  eteroil;,'  '  by  a  luiunil  birth 
came  forth  froio  Bethlehem  of  jodih,'  or  thai  Ihe  Virgin  M«r»  it 
truly  '  the  mother  of  God.'  which  it  '  precltely  ibe  tame  idea  in 
other  wordt, — why  do  tou  objecl  to  the  tentimenl  of  thoea  who  con- 
lider  '  the  title.  Sod  of  God.'  ai  ptnaitally  belongiog  to  '  the  ChiUt,' 
from  Iha  act  of  incarnation  1  Yet  you  la; .  toI.  ii.  p.  57, '  Il  it  im- 
poMible  to  maintain  ^ii,  becauis  il  haa  no  support  tram  Soriptare ;' 
whilil.  iii_fiifi,  iiittheonlir  Ihing  that  ii  laugki,  either  in  thai  Scrip- 
ture,  Luke  i.  35,  or  any  olber,  en  the  lubjecl ;  the  (Vio  eai.  lWt< 
far*,  of  the  ETangelitt,  notiag  at  clear  and  ii  distinct  an  w/trtmK 
From  Ihe  preceding  frtmiiti  at  can  be  eipiesied  by  irordij  (compara 
Homaati.3t.an3  11.29,  and  Heb.  liii.  13  :)  whilst  your  uaertiont 
and  niiuniTu-i  on  the  pattage  will  prove  to  any  imptjiial  peraon  that 
you  deeply  felt  ili  force,  for  it  it  hard  to  conceive  how  you  coold 
allow  vourMir  to  atiert  that  '  ihe  holy  oStpring  ihould  be  called  the 
Sod  nf  Ood,'  nM  hweuw  a  divine  penoo  auuiDed  humanity,  hit  ba- 
camt  that  divine  oemn  wit  ameMdcillH  the  Son  of  God,  and  il 
tpokea  of  di  nnh  by  the  praphel.'  But  you  have  not  produced  a» 
loliUry  leit  where  he  ii  '  tpokm  of  ai  tuet,'  to  icraen  yoartelf  from 
a  very  terimii  charge  -,  and  the  loul  of  four  arjpiinfr  an  il,  eviDcei  a 
itroD  J  detire  Io  be  '  wite  ahovo  what  ii  wiitlcn  ;'  and,  if  ii  ham  an; 
foiM.  il  il  derived  tolely  from  oar  i^«iifnnc«  of  Ihe  lul^ecl — "  ihe 
mvf'vni  of  godliuetfr— Coif  minif^l  in  Iht  Jlnh.'  Toor  note,  at 
fool  of  that  page,  it  of  iha  tame  chancier;  and.  with  'ibe  nmaittof 
I'mfosor  Kidd,'  which  it  a  tneie  pclitie  priaripii,  and  whai  you  have 
wrilien  OD  the  text,  goei  direcllj,  on  the  dicidfii;  plan,  to  daikea  the 
■object.     The  Protaior  laji,  amidit  aeveral  bnU  autriimu.    '  Ihe 

SiCtUoo  to  be  decided  it,  what  ulgtl  wia  lemted  the  Son  of  God  I 
at  il  the  humaa  oaiore  nnndrrtd  Av  itulfV  lie.  Now,  ihia  it  a 
ver<r  inpa-ijiuiii  aneslion,  thoogh  put  by  a  '  profetaor;'  for  il  it 
diuincllj  aniwaeJ,  more  than  a  hundred  time*,  in  the  Scriplntet ; 
and  M,  '  witbool  cmtroveny— the  Chriil — EmmaDuel — Gnd  with 
■■.'  and  Dcilher  hit  huinan,  nor  hit  divine  nature,  '  rmtidrrfd  fty 
liulf.'  The  siuewr  to  thai  quealioa  i*  wriilea  in  the  Scripiunt  u 
wiih  a  Mnbeam  :  whilit  the  numerout  imperlinenciEi  and  bold 
itiertmni  that  htve  been  written,  out  <j'  the  Scripturu.  on  Ihe  quet- 
iionnf'  oemoKiliatiiin.'  demonilnb  thai  rl  htiBafouDditiani>i  lh(M. 
"  In  proceedingtoeianiiaeyatirlauHh  and  lul'paiuge,'  I  woold 
uk  if  >oa  think  it  ifgtntUHi*  la  mil  up  Xodeiaa  at  Aiian  ol^cctioi  ~ 
to  th*  divinity  of  Chtitt,  with  the  qneatHm  cf  '  eternal  generation 


1 
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leration  V  ^^H 


;'  inJ  }ou  could  not  Moid  koni 
n  duigaiilcil.'  eilhei  in  hu  ilate  ol 
ic  laticipaiioD  of  i^i  •taU  :  ittulal  lAc  rwtrirlMn  of  the 
Sox  or  (ion.'  ta  hitn  in  >hal  iiaU.  it  ei|iiall]t  mufaed  aiul  kb- 
iiuvocal  lluDUghoat  the  enlira  SoipliUH  of  tiath  :  aDd  no  hbM 
Ion  ihit  Enngcliil  dedan  ibe  fatl  »r  '  tli«  Logos'  being  duliriMd 
and  Icberxiacllog  usongtt  us,  than  he  immvlialelj  tuiii  wuif  llx 
lilts.  aDODUDca  him  as  '  Ihe  only  begolWa  oC  th*  Falini,'  lul  a- 
viiisblj  iljiki  hiiD  '  the  Sod  of  God;'  not  agua.  is  his  vkak 
Gone),  tuiBU  the  lillt  by  which  lU  inttodDCtioii  is  dittineiJ^M. 
And  i[  this  ■  passage '  he  comparad  wilh  Luke  i.  36 — 36.  ai^  Mill- 
i.  21 — a3.  and  Lhe  woid  of  God  be  ptrmiatd  to  speak  la  its  on 
plaio  aad  obriou*  lannigc,  theae  pauages  will  tffiMd.  io  cooaactw 
wilh  pteceding  icmaiks,  tltcuiu  tvidfHM  ihat  Ihc  title. 


sod,  had  the  doci 


uappropfiiUM  iBd  reslnclM  to  bun,  wbo  ■  by  a  Datan 
le  forth  from  Belhlehem  of  Judah,'  whelhn  wc  can  aani 

■  co^Dl   reason'   for  it,   or   doI  ;  and  yaat  •  prtrbabU   reaaoo 
Whitaker,  on  youi  TSih  page,  like  a  boil  of  nch  reoMUU  and 
niia,  adduced  by  you  from  i  tolal  waot  of  beliei,  is  aammtjd 
nouce.wben  compartd  wilh  the  evidence  of  the  Scripnuva. 

"  Your '  cogent  reaioD,'  pp.  79  to  83.  from  the  tiaditiooal  ace* 
of  CeriDlbiu  and  Ihe  Gnosties,  aSords  no  rtatm  for  the  matM' 
ilriclim  of  lhe  two  liIleB.  nor  is  it  either  saliafaclMy  oc  coniioci^ 
their  me;  tor  Ihe  opinions  of  Iicnetu  and  Jerome — tm[ti i  nil j ' 
latter  —  arc  reiy  objectionable  in  thamnlfea,  aspUciiig  St.  J^V 
Coapelon  mere  humsc.  invlead  of  divinely  inspired,  fuuiiiliriw 
for  '  JerDme  utyi,  tliat  .tohn  wtote  hii  Gu>peL  ai  ilw  dtnn  if  ^ 
BuhaiHiif  Ana.  against  Ceiinthiu  and  Dibei  heretici,'  &c.i  bm.  ■■ 
■■  — "  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  title  Looos,  would  ha*e  haa^ 
I  ocnmnn  in  that  Gnpel,  ai  well  asllie  other,  -  Samu'0<4.' 
'   -'       ■     -  T*  ElernalGenetalioa.  and  FiKalUB,'bW 

aiu>  irue.  no  reason  can  oe  assigned  why  this  should  not  ha«  t* 
the  case,  m  why  the  term*  might  Dot  bi>e  been  convertible  alsa:  ' 
why  we  might  UM  hare  read  '  Ev  apvij  ifv  i  'Tuc'  iraaa'^ 
'  i  Xajiti  -,'  which  would  have  read  equally  smooth,  aod  aecnicd  M 
poinlt  at  once  ;  and  you  will  be  (|aile  aware,  that,  hajl  we  Miaal 
your  tiiumph  would  have  been  complete  ;  but  «ou  muai  ba  mitl 
aware,  that  some  such  reading,  oi  readings,  in  the  Old  or  New  T«» 
meat,  or  in  bolb,  are  eaenliailly  necessary  to  conttitute  a  ■  darm 
i>F  rerelalian,'  whilst  nuA  sotuliliitioN,  for  your  docliioc.  ii  Mal> 
wanting. 

"  Tlwseeotidpaagt,  in  which  the  «i3entiil,pre-«UEt«ni.  audo' 
niivlrd   Deity  of  the  Lord  Jews  Cbriil  is  ipnkeo  of,  is  I'hII.  ii.t 

■  Who,  etiitine  in  thtj'tm  i^  God,  thoaghl  it  not  robben  tt  * 
equal  with  God  ,  but  emptied  bimseir,'  &C.  At  there  has  mi  b* 
10  much  learned  labour  bestowed  on  this  passage —  ezcepi  a  fut^ 
fence  of  it  Ig-aioil  Sociniaoi,  Vol.  II.  pp.  127  to  133  —  it  b  atf 
needful  to  obterve.  that  it  ilandt  un«]uiroca1ly  in  the  Miue  oc^  w 
ciicumilancea  as  the  funnei,  the  langui^  being  clioice  end  ^ 
iiar  ;  and  tlie  restriction  and  approprialioa  of  tennii.  uonlar  a^ 
rleAoiie :  iha  apoitie  adopting  an  iinufunJ  and  atraordiaarf  motti 
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cipreuioD.  wbca  caDlmttne  the  eteniily  ind  euendil  Aeilj  e( 
him  olio,  '  in  ihe  fulnen  at  liaus.'  became  '  (be  Chiat,  Ibe  Son  of 
llie  living  God,'  with  Ibil  Hale  of  huTniliilion.  And,  hid  tber« 
be«a  n  shidow  of  Imtb  in  '  the  docttiae  of  Elimil  FUiition,'  no 
cooceinble  raiMii  cm  ba  auigned  why  »e  might  not  hive  md 
'  'Oc  IV  'Yup  ei0i>  uirapi^uv,'  '  who,  exittiDK  ai  Ihe  Son  of  God,' 
Ik.  ;  bul  we  find  no  «ich  readin;  in  the  Scriplum,  in  reference  to 
■  Etarnil  Godheei! ;'  oa  the  contiaiy,  Ihe  writer  evidently  liboun  lo 
aveiil  in  ipplicition  tnd  concluoon.  which  you  libour  in  vun,  by 
■ti  abuniliince  of  highly  cenauiible  rerbinge,  lo  (hoi*  ia  tlie  only 

"  The  third  pitMge  id  which  thii  dittiocliati  end  '  oppovtion'  ire 
clearly  noird.  i*  Hebrews  i.  1.3.  '  God,  who,  at  nndiy  tinm  nod  in 
diTsn  maniien,  ipt^  in  times  pul  unto  Ihe  fathers  by  Ihe  propheli, 
bilh,  in  ihete  Uti  day),  spolen  unto  ui  by  a  Son,  wboio  he  hith 
■ppoinled  heir  of  all  thinga,  iic.  Here  we  haTo  the  term  '  Bt>  'Tiu,' 
'  m,  or  by  a  Son ;'  but  nwd  to  contra-diilinguith  '  the  Chriii,'  in  hii 
hamiliitioa,  from  Ihe  -  Maleak  Jehovah  ;'  who  '  in  lin*  poll  ap^e 
aniw  the  felhen  by  the  ptopheli/  and  agiin  rHtricted  lo  him  in 
tint  (lair,  and  '  ■■  thoe  ful  dayi.'  Of  the  bearing  of  this  important 
paaaage,  you  evidenlly  an  quite  awan,  lod  much  ifnid  ;  and  on  it 
no  hjve  writleo  iiniM  highly  objeclionable  and  contradictory  thingi. 
Vol.  1.  Pp.  665,  S66,  compaml  with  661,  &ei.  with  the  hnpi 
of  neulialiiing  the  itatrtclian  and  '  direct  sppmiiii-n  inieoded  in  the 
■■It.'  YoD  ny.  p.  606.  ■  God  the  Father  it  eertiinly  meant  by  the 
Apotle  ;'  and  '  tbe  Sniril  icnl  by  ili*  Falkfr  qualified  th«  pmpheti 
M  apeak  ania  Mr  falJwrt ;'  whilst  your  lllh  Chaiiler,  ^.  645  lo 
£67,  provei  to  a  deaooatralion  that  it  was  the  MalnJi  Jehovah  him- 
wdf,  who.  '  at  UDdij  lima  and  in  diven  mannei*,  tpoke  by  the  pro- 

Siela  ;'  fnr.  '  there  he  apnaks  and  acta  at  God  hinuelf,'  p,  648,  note. 
nd  you  iiuile  fornl,  lor  the  time,  that  'Su  Peter  calU  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,  by  irhicli  the  pmpheti  prophened,  tkt  Spirit  cf  CliritI ,' 
•nd  that  ihe  '  Jehovah,  who  uhI,  Mu  SpiVif  ihall  not  alwayi  atrive 
•ritfa  man.'  wai  ChriH  :  toe  esperiilly,  pp.  660  to  663.  And  had  it 
BOI  been  for  the  l\*rrii  of  Eltmat  Filiaiion  atandine  in  the  way,  you 
would  have  cipeiieBced  DO  diAiculiy  ia  penxiving  Uie  '  direct  nppnii- 
lun  10  thuteil ;'  nor  the  marked  di^nctioo  in  leima,  when  ipeaking 
ol  (he  aune  ponon,  ai  ■  the  Angel  Jehovah'  of  the  Old  TeMameni, 
and  'the  Son  of  God  maoifeiled  in  the  Aeib,'  of  the  New  ;  a  dii- 
~  impoisiblt!  to  account  for,  if  tbe  theory 
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lUiDManaaMihid  mbsisltnc*  —  pcmMialin  — ^ M^ 
Amc^.  by  MlatriBg  lb*  sunt  etroDo™  tjsten)  of  di^iitag.  1*  <" 
bU  (be  opnitt  (nw.  1  apio  n^wal—  ibc  union  of  Diibilf  *^ 
kunanil;, M Mnntitl  Id  ■  HieCbrix  orCod^'  and  iumu(3Din» 
MDtly  ifjitivU  Atm,  even  in  icha.  But  Ibb  '  nnifiilfralMi*'  wiBU 
to  tb«  fiimod,  if  }i>a  anuh^rr  wbil  tbc  Erangeljatft,  Miubew,  Ufa. 
ud  JobB,  hair*  irtitMu  on  (b«  inMnHHoii :  lod,  if  fo*  add  V  Ik 
whal  JOB  h»e  wntua  of'  hiin  Kbowgnugt  fonk  bBicbncfia* 
«U.  rnUD  lb«  dtTi  ■>(  •tcroil]',—  by  i  MfiB«i  MnJt  conioF  foia  M 
BMhkbtn  of  Judab,'  lahil  you  hinc  wrinm  on  ■  the  fliwiMr 
[  Vakm,'  and  add  tlio,  theinauiry  of  Elinbeih,  '  Wbcon  b  iiM 
I  Ik  maihtr  s/'nv  Irril  tbouM  oomt  nnlo  me  ^  jrou  may  dMidnb 
"■Mlcivc,  Ibai  io  ihe  Toy  '  art  of  innrniuioii'  tameiliuiff  th*  wiiai 
'  •  Ihe  nieia  ■  rDrniitivD  of  an  infenot  nature'  is  conlempbkd :  « 
that  the  pnA^Iily  i>,  that  frem  itiat  tlyntatic  Udmo  Aaoe,!^ 
Iba  Sm  (rf  Uanr,  is  ilw  ■  Ibc  Chnsi— ihg  Son  of  ibe  [>v)di  Cai, 
opccially  ai  UiEi  ii  ciuatly  tuied  by  St.  Luke  i  aod  no  otba  fUr 
tin  b  tmaM  in  lA*  SmploTn. 

"  Bui  1  am  weary  i  llieie  remarks  an  inbniino]  to  ■ndaccilil' 
nae  all  yonr  infloenee  to  x'  «^<  ^iiiatioii  uUi,  as  a  *  nauw  afkA. 
or  teat  of  orthodoiy.'  I<  catinai  <iiuuiienOy  be  nade  awb  ia  Ca- 
fenDM.wiIfaanl  being  camHl  into  tberiiculItiUM]  ibBv  at*  ntsilA 
draceroing  and  r*«ieit*ll"at  non—bolb  ilitier^nt  and  local  fMH^ 
—  (rtio  may  bediipoied  to  admil^oui  Tiem  ai  prnbaUe,  aUb  lb 
qseatjaa  rcaU  tt '  ooe  of  tboological  iru|uir;  only  ; '  bnt  wbs  atB  b 
Martled  ir  il  be  pmpOMd  Io  iIiedi  **  '  an  article  uf  hilb  latv 
of  nrlbodoiy,'  ancl  will  feel  Ibemaeliat  obliged  to  eaamiBa  |ia  jW^ 
timi.  and  oppow  it  atauch  :  for  this  plaid  rcaian,  thai,  if  tbn^>« 
they  may  be  ipiiky  of  placing  human  apinioiu  or  humiui  emmkoau 
equality  witb  ■  Ibe  true  uyiDgi  of  God,'  which  U  wickedoeia.  Alt 
this  plan,  if  unfonuuately  puisued  in  ConfereDCe.  will  tnMt  ccftwi)' 
lead  to  '  Uri/u.'  if  not  lo  '  dintion*  ;'  ai>d  It  is  a  t«n-  a 
for  any  man,  or  any  nambei  of  mon.  to  place  tfaeeiselvea  n 
iDlaltibili^,  by  ItgiiialiHg  toi  tin  ^utA  of  ChHu,  note  »  ,, . , .  „ 
oiatten  of  Jactnut.  Meihodiifn  has  cantiatied  to  tkis  HnnJaH^ 
and  blening  in  theeartb,  wilhoul  tbil  -  let  it  connnoe  ascb.  I  Hf 
my  fears  will  ptora  groundlai,  al  which  I  shall  heartily  miaea.M\ 
only  ol^Bci  is ViMrB.  May  thetiod  of  peacebe  wiifa  nm^  a^tar 
yoa  in  peace ;  and  enable  you  to  glorify  bin,  both  in  Piaifan" 
aad  in  youi  mpective  circuits,  with  yoor  bodies  andt^rib,  wkitbl 
his  1  1  remain,  with  every  feeling  of  penooal  respect,  yoiir  ofaiA 
KfraDl,  lad  biothci  io  the  Gospel  of  Chriil, 

•■  J-  P.  GRAsrr-' 

Besides  private  coirespoodeDce  upon  this 

there  was  a  warm  controversy  carried  on  for 

in   ihe  Imperial  Magazine.      In    ihe  letHD 
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that  appeared,  it  was  shown  that  glaring  absurdilicE 
were  involved  in  the  doctrine  as  stated  by  Mr.  Watson 
and  several  others;  that  one  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
writings  was  made  to  contradict  another ;  that  such 
an  enactment  was  inconsistent  with  the  assumed  fact, 
that  Methodist  preachers  were  called  by  God  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  and  that  the  Test  Act  was  no 
belter  in  its  principles  and  bearings,  than  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
This  emptied  the  Church  of  nearly  all  those  of  iU 
ministers  who  were  men  of  piety  and  intelligence; 
and  that  would  keep  out  of  the  Methodist  ministry 
alt  young  men  of  real  worth,  and  admit  only  the  igno- 
rant and  the  dishonest.  The  controversy  in  the  above- 
named  periodical,  was  succeeded  by  a  volume  of  let- 
ters on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Conference,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tucker.  Against  the 
doctrine,  and  the  way  of  supporting  it,  Mr.  Tucker 
opens  a  battery  which  ts  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
irresistible  and  overwhelming.  But,  in  staling  his 
own  views,  he  fulls  into  errors  c(|ual  to  those  against 
which  he  writes.     This  mars    his    performance,   and 

[irevents  it  from  being  viewed  as  a  work  calcu- 
ated  to  set  the  question  at  rest :  and,  while  Mr.  Ex- 
ley's  reply  to  Mr.  Watson  continues  to  be  appealed 
to  as  a  standard  work,  unanswered  and  unanswerable, 
Mr.  Tucker's  letters  are  but  little  noticed. 

About  the  same  time  there  appeared  in  the  Pulpit  a 
series  of  letters,  on  the  same  subject.  These,  without 
referring  to  any  particular  work,  or  controveniy.  coor 
tain,  perhaps,  with  little  exception,  the  most  clear, 
scri|>tural  statement  of  the  Divinity  and  Sonship  of 
Christ,  that  has  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

Though  rather  out  of  place,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
oWrve,  that,  while  Messrs.  Watson  and  Esley  were 
contending,  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Magazine  was 
supplying  articles,  almost  ever^■  month,  on  the  subject. 
These,  of  course,  were  all  on  one  side  of  the  (juestion  ; 
and  the  ostensible  reason  for  their  appearing  was,  to 
preserre  the  Connexion  from  being  misled  by  Dr. 
Clarke.     What  reply  these  articles  admitted,  and  re- 
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ijairad,  was  given  bv  Mr.  Exleft  at  ttic  conclusion  of 
bu  an«wf!r  tu  Mr.  Watsoit.  Tlii>se  articles  fenenlii 
were  10  weak,  tliat  thtv  cutried  tJieir  own  refuUiiiiB. 
The  Connrxion  grew  sick  of  tlie  dispute.  And  were  tli<- 
guttcd  with  the  impotent  attacks  which  were  mxjc 
Hpon  the  Doctor's  character  and  views.  ComplaiDU 
gtfn  bud  and  fretjucnl ;  and,  had  ths  Magaiine  b«a 
continued  one  year  longer  in  the  aame  nunnet,  it 
would  jirobably  have  ceased  to  exist.  We  Gad  at 
more  nfler  this  in  the  Magazine,  until  tli«  Reriewnf 
Nichols's  Translatiim  of  the  Works  of  Arminins.  Tha 
tlie  editor,  or  probably  Mr.  Watson,  who,  at  that  tiaK, 
wrote  most  of  the  rt^views  which  appeared  in  (he  Mi- 
goxine,  could  iiol  deny  hrmseir  the  pleasure  of  tna> 
scribing  what  that  author  had  published  on  lU 
subject.  This  passed  without  any  remark;  and  lk 
Magazine  was  silent,  or  nearly  so,  until  the  appnriaf 
of  the  ihird  oolume  of  Dr,  Clarke's  Sormoni.  TOl 
volume  was  noticed :  nod  the  editor  wrote  some  reroub 
upon  what  the  Doctor  had  sard  upon  the  aubject  h 
theScnnon  on  John  iii.  16.  The  strictures  whichlbc 
editor  wrote  called  forth  a  letter,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Clarke  under  the  signature  of  Josephua.  aod  dated 
Liverpool.  December,  30,  18.10.  This  ig  one  of  dx 
most  clear,  cool,  cutting  pamphlets,  that  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  The  weakness  and  folly  of  the  editor, 
the  unsiTiptural  character,  and  absurd  tendency,  et 
the  doctrine  which  he  advocates,  and  the  banefnl 
consequences  it  produces,  are  pointed  out  in  a  strikii^ 
manner. 

On  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine,  Josephus  says, 

"  If  ihe  Godhead  ot  out  Lonl  lUadt  in  *  filial  Rlitian  in  iht 
Father,  ind  ii  itwIC  tliv  Son  ;  [hen,  a*  ihe  Son  luAeml,  pnjrd,  ra 
inferiar  (o  tbc  Falher,  and  wu  oSemd  a  rtnun  lot  laaakind.  rt 
folldwi.  llial  all  thit  wai  done  bjlhe/JuJ  Oudlitad;  and,  u  ilw 
inflictoi  of  Ihe  Lord'ttull'erin^wu.iimrdiDgbilhttwrJIer'iopiBiu. 
the  paUmal  Gndhcdd.  the  wnes  of  ibsurditws  which  I  have  deituetd 
(torn  the  lenel  ire  prored  to  be  its  legitimate  caowqnUKo.  Hut,  if 
one  OnriAiarf  did  nni  fny  to  anolhfi ;  if  one  Almighly  a  tuit  inftriir 
tn  another ;  and  \(  one  neraai  ii  biA  btfnre  inolher :  Iheu  iht  &a 
who  prayed,  aufleti-d,  nibmitlcd.  atid  died,  wii  iwl  the  '^rf^rrif  o( 
uur  Loiil ;  snd,  if  nol  the  CoMtad,  mul  be  the  kmaaiiy.     Let  tin 
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eiliiortskF  Ilia  choice.    H«  muituLher  give  up  his  docuine,  oc  »)op> 
the  gRBsett  GUDti«dicUoiu." 

Upon  the  editor's  manner  of  defendb^  it,  Joseplius 

"  Tl>t  Hriler  Koni  aniiout  to  eilsblith  »  nsamblince  between 
hinuclr  lind  all  oppOKn  of  ihe  tiuth  of  God.  '  We  cieeediogly 
depiKate.'  layihe,  'Iba*  (tleniptt  lo  UDWllle  llie  miads  of  oiSi- 
nary  Chruiiaaionsubjccusaucied  ■>  tlitt  in  c|ueiIion.'  Jntt  to  did 
the  Jewiili  pitdu  eirxcdingiy  depiecite  the  iltempi  which  our  Lord 
made  Id  antullle  (be  mindi  of  (heir  ordiDicy  dimplet,  an  ■  Mbjccl 
lo  ucrcd  u  the  temponl  Ktrn  of  iha  Heuiah.  Jou  to  did  the 
prieMa  of  hcalheQism  eiceediogly  iteprecala  [he  atlempl  of  ihe 
Apoulei.  la  uDwttle  the  nindi  of   '  ''    ~ 

ati^Fnd  HI  their  ptunlily  aF  Gods. 
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Chiisliao  church,  a  lew  ccalurin  a^.  exceedingly  depiceale  the 
alletnpt  of  Minia  Luthrr,  to  uiuettlo  ibe  ruiudi  of  otdiury  Cbri*- 
tiaot,  on  a  (ubjecl  m  lacred  at  iadulgeuces  and  iruiiubuaiitialiaa. 
And,  Utur  (till,  the  greater  pan  or  the  cletgy  aod  reviewen  of  tbic 
realm,  encredingly  depiecated  the  atlempl  M  the  tenerabk  Wealej 
lo  UDieltie  the  minds  of  ardinarjr  Chtiitiaai,  on  a  lubjecl  to  Mcrea 
ai  baptitmal  rcgcneniion.  Wherever  Iiuth  hai  appeared,  the 
adrocato  o(  falichood  bare  eiceedingl;  deprecated  iu  appear^ucc." 

On  tlie  baneful  consequences  of  tbis  doctrine,  Jose- 
phus  says, 
"  I  ippeil  10  huodiedaor  nioui  and  limple  memben  of  the  Me- 


mindi  diTided,  and  their  uula  diilreued.  leili  in  honouiiag  one  pan 
n(  Ihe  Dirioily.  they  have  neglected  another.  I  know  thej  kavt;  1 
know  nuiny  nich.  and  bave  heard  tbem  lamcnl  their  lilualiou." 

The  castigation  which  the  editor  of  the  Magazine 
receiveil  from  this  writer,  induced  many  to  beliere 
llial  he  was  not  so  closely  related  to  a  character,  men- 
tioned in  Proverbs  xxvii.  32,  as  to  meddle  with  the 
subject  any  more.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  difficult 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  characters  of  men, 
so  as  to  avoid  giving  them  credit  for  either  more  or  less 
wisdom  than  they  really  possess.  On  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  Autobiography,  the  editor  buckled  on 
his  armour  again ;  and.  like  a  giant  armed,  stepped 
into  the  field,  brandished  his  weapons,  and  blustered 
wonderfully.  Such  were  the  effects  of  his  review, 
that  some  threw  up  the  Magazine  in  disgust:  others 
withdrew  tlieir  annual  subscriptions  from  the  Confer- 
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ence  funds  ;  others  wrote  privately  to  the  editor  apoa 
iht  matter :  otliers  exposed  his  impotent  malice  by  tin 
"  beastly  preas,"  and,  m  almost  every  part  of  the  Cod- 
oeiioQ,  were  heard  niunnurs  and  complaints  ;  so  inuci 
so,  tliat  Mr.  Bromley  lolU  ihe  Conference  Uiat  ti^ 
out  of  every  ten  were  dissatisfied  throughout  tlte  king- 
dom. Notwithstanding  that  many  expressed  surprw 
.-It  the  editor's  weakness,  and  the  wonhlessness  of  bii 
production,  yet  others  maintained  that  it  was  a  mu- 
terly  piece,  and  superior  to  any  thin^  which  ha<d  pit- 
ceded  it.  As  this  sentiment  was  echoed  by  certiit 
preachers  both  iu  the  Conference  and  out  of  it.  ii 
may  not  be  amiss  to  review  the  re\iewer,  and  cuunUK 
this  wonderful  document. 

The  first  objection  which  the  editor  makes,  _,  

Dr.  Clarke  adopted  his  opinion  in  early  life  ;  and  tlxi 
it  obtained .  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that,  is 
subsequent  years,  he  could  not  delect  its  fallacy.  Ol 
ihi!  ground,  he  insinuates  that  it  was  one  of  the  tens 
of  his  childhood,  and  not  the  judgment  of  his  mann 
ni;c.  Such  insinuations  as  these  neither  prove  tbt 
doctrine  to  be  true  nor  prove  it  to  be  false ;  and  ^ 
object  of  the  editor,  in  making  them,  must  havebi 
to  perplex  and  prejudice  the  case. 

His  second  objection  is,  "  that  Dr.  Clarkes  Ouorj 
does  not  profess  to  be  derived  from  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, nor  to  be  liireclty  supported  by  a  single  trti 
of  holy  writ."  This  is  not  true.  Dr.  Clarke  doo 
profess  to  derive  his  views  of  the  Divinity  and  Sonsbip 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  from  these  alone: 
and  the  reason  for  his  rejection  of  the  editor's  notion 
is,  as  expressed  by  himself,  "  1  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  express  declaration  tn  the  Scripturet  coo- 
cemin§:  it."  But,  allowing  that  the  Doctor  had  not 
adopted  the  best  way  of  slating  or  defending  hB 
views,  still  this  would  not  prove  that  they  were  un- 
scriptural. 

The  third  objection  is,  "  the  production  of  the  hu- 
man nature  was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  "and 
therefore  in  no  direct  and  proper  sense  is  he  the  Son 
of  the  Father."    "Jesus  Cfanst  ts  directly  and  pro- 
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pcrly  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  For  thia  objection 
tlie  editor  is  indebted  to  the  late  Richard  Watson ; 
and,  as  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  it  originates 
in  inattention  to  the  Scriptures,  no  further  notice  of  it 
is  necessary. 

The  fourth  objection  is,  that  John  the  Baptist. 
Nathanael,  and  the  Disciples,  allowed  and  confessetl 
tliBt  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  without  making  any 
reference  to  the  miraculous  conception ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  must,  by  the  term  Son  of  God,  have  meant 
a  Divine  person.  This  is  readily  granted.  The  Son 
of  God  is  both  human  and  Divine.  Of  his  humanity, 
Ihe  Disciples  bad  every  demonstration:  and,  in  his 
human  form,  they  saw  him  claim  the  high  character 
of  Son  of  God.  When,  therefore,  tliey  saw  bis  mira- 
cles and  Divine  works,  they  were  obliged  to  concede 
his  claim,  and  allow  that  be  was  the  Son  of  God, 
because  Divinity  and  humanity  were  united  in  his 
person.  But,  about  eternal  generation  and  Eternal 
Sonship,  neither  he  nor  they  ever  speak  a  word.  As 
to  the  Jews  believing  that  the  Sonship  of  the  Son  of 
God  related  exclusively  to  the  Divine  nature,  such  a 
notion  is  futile  in  the  extreme.  They  had  no  scriptu- 
ral ideas  of  the  subject;  but  absolutely  charged  Christ 
with  blasphemy,  and  put  him  to  death  for  no  other 
cause,  than  that  he  maintained  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own.  The 
editor  adopts  the  supposition,  that  the  Jews  were  right, 
and  that  Christ  was  in  error. 

In  the  fitUi  place,  the  editor  combats  the  Doctor's 
argument,  as  stated  in  his  note  upon  Luke  i.  35, 
and  endeavours  to  show,  that  it  is  equally  as  impro- 
per to  use  the  phrase  Eternal  Word,  as  Eternal  .Son. 
Si.  John  says.  "The  Word  was  God."  He  uses  it 
as  a  tiersonal  designation.  The  editor  takes  for  grnnt- 
i-d,  that  the  A|>osile  is  mistaken  ;  and  insists  that  the 
Word  was  not  God,  but  something  which  God  spoke  or 
said  ;  and  tlial,  as  a  speech  presupposes  a  speaker, 
thought,  and  previous  time  to  cogitate  and  mature  the 
speech,  so  it  must  be  absurd  to  call  the  speech  or 
word  eternal.     This  is  the  strongest  argument  in  the 
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rartei';  and  all  its  stKngth  is  deriTsd  Smm  ihe 
uamiption,  Uiat  an  iospired  Apostle  was  iniBUkra, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  hi*  miatake,  happened  lo 
make  a  ■tatetnenl  the  reverse  of  truth. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  editor  points  out  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  dreadful  eonseqiientea  of  the 
Doctor's  opinion.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  "h 
weakens  the  evidence  for  the  Godhead  of  Christ.'' 
Thb  »  hardly  correct.  In  his  filial  charskcter,  Clvul 
sajs,  "My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  Now,  if  wi 
allow  irliat  Mr.  Watson  broadly  states,  and  what  ific 
editor  roaintaiiiB.  namely,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  •' 
God,  in  his  Divine  nature  exclttivtlii ,  it  is  cle«r  ^um 
the  words  of  Christ  himself,  that,  i»  this  natare,  lie  is 
inferior  to  the  Father  ;  and.  therefore,  neither  is,  oat 
can  be,  "  over  all,  Ood  bleard/or  ever."  The  Din* 
nity  of  Christ  is  comf^etely  wrecked  :  and  we  plauei 
at  once  into  downright  Arianism.  It  was  to  avoid  tlus. 
that  Dr.  Clarke,  ignorant  and  imbecile  as  the  edibw 
supposes  him  to  have  been,  was  led  to  take  his  opiniot 
upon  the  subject  from  the  Scriptures  aluoe,  and  not 
from  orthodox  creeds  and  learned  men. 

The  second  supposed  fearful  consequeDce  of  t 
Doctor's  doctrine  is,  "  It  recognises  an  authori^io 
matters  of  revelation  of  a  very  dangerous  kind."  Vu) 
abjection  is  rather  staie.  All  writers  on  the  editor') 
•iae  of  the  question,  disallow  tlie  exercise  of  reason 
or  understandirig  in  this  controFersy.  If  the*  mess 
by  this,  the  substitution  of  human  opinion  for  llw 
troth  of  God,  they  are  right;  but  they  do  nor  mean 
this.  They  are  conscious,  that  to  test  this  doctrine  ij 
Scripttire  is  fatal  to  its  existence.  They,  therefore, 
auote  from  the  hymn-book,  the  Nicene  creed.  Bud 
the  writings  of  learned  men,  and  ibrbid  the  liberty  of 
asking,  whether  the  doctrine,  taught  by  these  authori- 
ties, is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  with  the  writtM 
word-  Tliis  is  precisely  the  plan  which  is  adopted  b^ 
ihe  editor  in  his  review. 

The  third  alarming  consequence  attributed  to  Dr. 
Clarke's  opinion  is,  that  it  is  "  calculated  to  «re«ka 
the  impression  which  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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ture  tends  to  produce,  of  the  ^eatnesi  of  God's  love 
in  the  redemption  of  mankind."  The  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  upon  this  subject,  is,  thai  Christ,  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  was  betrayed.  Mat.  xxvi.  24  ;  was  to 
svffer  many  things,  Mark  ix,  12;  to  rise  from  the 
dead,  verse  9  ;  and  was  to  sit  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  OoJ,  Heb.  X.  12.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  editor  is,  that  Christ,  in  his  Divine  nature, 
"  which  was  begotten  of  the  Father,"  (the  human 
nature  being  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,)  "and" 
which  was  "the  object  of"  his  "ineffable  delight 
and  love  from  eternity,"  u-as  given :  the  Father 
"spared  him  not;"  "delivered  nim  up;"  "bruised 
him :"  "  put  him  to  grief;"  "  made  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin  ;"  and  even  "  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities 
of  us  all."  The  editor,  here,  following  Mr.  Watson, 
clearly  teaches,  lliat  Christ,  in  his  Divine  nature,  which, 
the  Scriptures  declare,  is  oter  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever,  has  a  father;  that  God  over  all  was  delivered 
up  to  suffering  and  to  death,  by  his  father;  and  that, 
unless  we  reject  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which 
invariably  connects  his  sufferings  with  his  human 
nature,  we  shall  never  have  suitable  views  of  tlic  love 
of  God. 

Id  the  fourth  place,  the  editor  insinuates,  that, 
"  upon  the  theory  in  question,  our  apprehensions  of 
the  Trinity  are  perplexed  and  confounding."  That 
the  editor  may  be  perplexed  and  confounded,  may  be 
readily  admitted;  because,  when  men,  like  himself, 
reject  the  testimony  which  God  has  given  of  his  Son, 
and  prefer  the  dog^nas  of  fallible  men,  he  generally, 
in  righteous  displeasure,  confounds  and  perplexes  them, 
and  makes  their  folly  evident  to  all.  To  the  minds  of 
other  jpersons,  however,  the  doctrine  is  not  so  perplex- 
ing ;  for.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  a  distinction  in  the 
Godhead,  which  is  neither  de6ned  nor  explained,  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament ;  that  this  dis- 
tinction was,  after  the  incarnation,  more  strikingly 
developed,  and  manifested  under  the  appellations  of 
I  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  that,  to  each  of  thew 
■  Divine  Persons,  the  same  propertiei  and  works  are 
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possible  offensive  manner.  Tlie  boast  of  many  of  the 
leudrng  men  in  the  Conference  was,  that  they  would 
soon  rid  the  Connexion  of  all  the  noxious  parties  who 
differed  in  opinion,  on  this  subject,  from  themselves. 
Their  zeal,  however,  received  a  check  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  as  President  of 
the  Conference,  and  a  few  others,  concerned  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  East  Manchester  District  Meeting. 
This  letter,  though  neither  adapted  nor  designed  to  give 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Sonshtp  of  ChrtBt,  but 
merely  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  views  which  Mr. 
Watson,  the  editor,  and  otters,  had  taken  of  the 
subject,  is  allowed,  as  an  answer  to  their  statements, 
lo  bo  decisive.  Copies  of  it  having  got  into  several 
hands,  it  is  no  1onu;er  a  secret  document.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  it,  with  a  few  trifling  alterations  : — 

"  Sii.— As  Ihe  dcb*lc»  of  (he  lail  Diilrict  MeeliDE  ire  felt  to  be 
nnBiisractury,  becante  the  uxtued  party  wu  denied  (be  right  sf 
defenct,  1  irml  yau  will  eiensc  tne  if  I  addnn  you  in  wnling. 

"  Ou  llw  sdIhocI  in  (liipule,  I  find  Mr.  WattoD,  id  ableiladvo- 
»t(i.  uyiri',', '  Jfnii  i%  ■  JoirMlioQ  of  fail  huataaili) ;  Chritl  ii  the 
ajficial  n>iiis :  but  Ihe  lenn  S>>»  vfGod  denotes  bii  DitiHt  ptnHf 
alifw.'— Bemaiti,  p.  89, 

" '  The  epiibct.  Only  Son.  can  only  be  applied  to  Ibe  Diriix  namr* 
ofnurLoitt,  in  wbirh  alum  he  ii  at  ottce  nalMTally  mi  rttliuivtltf 
■be  Son  dF  Ihe  living  God.' — Inilitutei,  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

"  On  page  S7,  o(  the  ame  volume,  quoting  From  Dr.  Kidd,  be 
n;«.  '  Th*  iiueiliDD  lo  be  decided  it,  what  object  wu  termed  the 
Son  of  Gud  1  We*  It  the  buminilj  cooaideied  by  itielfl  Thi»  il 
could  not  be,  leeing  Ihal  Ihc  buminltj  never  eiiited  by  itielf  without 
ipherinj!  in  Ibe  Dirinily.  Wai  it  the  humanity  and  Divinity  when 
uniled,  which,  in  conieqiicnce  oftheif  union,  obtained  thiiai  a  mere 
■ppellalioo  }  We  apprehend  il  was  not.  We  cooceive  that  the  pc^ 
caliarli  ippropiiale  name  of  our  Lord's  Diiine  pmon  a  Son  of  God,' 

"  llicM  pftBigei.  which  might  be  greaity  multiplied,  teach  ns, 
that  the  Kmi.  Son  »f  Cad,  lignifiei  DCilber  Ibe  hunun  nalui«  of 
ChriM.  Bor  iba  uaion  of  hit  iwo  nalum,  bul  the  Divine  nature  eidn- 
tirely,  in  contnitialinction  to  bolh.  Ai  we  are  divinely  commaaded  to 
prove  all  lbin;n,  lei  ui  In  the  question  by  Ihe  Holy  Scripturet, 

"  1.  At  Luke  i,  31,  n,  we  find  Ibe  angel  nying  to  Ihe  virgin, 
BihM.  ihm  iA<iii  nmrriM  in  l\«  <amh,  and  Aalt  bring  farfU  a  am. 
•tfJ  AaU  fU  Ml  niw  JoHi.  Hi  ihall  h,  gttat,  and  AM  U  ealM 
thi  San  if  tkt  Uigliut. 

16 lie  ad<la.  Thi  Itely  Ghoa  Aalt  earn*  Ofwii  I^,  and 
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*ul  causal,  cocapotcd  o(  men  of  itie  higheM  letntiog  aod  nu 
imaagtbeJcwi.  Mfuall;  Willi  rheeoaiiaaD  people,  belinsd  ItutiW 
lUsHab  wu  lu  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  thu  Ibe  Son  at  Ijoi  * 
hinusll  God  ;  othetoiM,  ihcy  coulil  nt  have  rvckooea)  Jccnt  i  U»- 
plKKMr,  (ot  tilling  hiiKKlf  C'hnu  ibe  Son  of  God.' 

"  Uy  quoUlintn.  from  ihc  wnltagi  of  Plulo,  in  Dr.  Clute'i 
Cmnmaaluy  ou  Joiiti  i..  we  knnw  thai  tbe  Jew»  had  tach  a  Moot; 
•ad  Jauphta  and  Hoaheim  inform  Bi,  tliit  ihcjr  had  conupled  tka 
tbonlogyby  mitingwilh  il  the  philotopfaT  of  llie  'rihiaiin.  raiMm 
Umlu,  and  K^puaiu. — Moah.Cent.  1> 

"  We  *e«  ia  theM  quoulioiu,  thai  the  ootion  of  God  Kan^i 
Sao  in  fail  owa  nalara,  a),  in  other  minla,  that  ibe  lenn,  5ia  ^ 
Gad.  applin  w  the  Univ  Ruiun  iicluduly,  is  denied  fitm  da 
dMoio^  of  tbe  Jem,  when  Uiat  thcologj  wai  id  a  aum  cofiMt. 
loalbaoiiM  conditMDi  aad.  alu,  iIibI.  m  [:iu»ei)ueiK« of  boUiacw 
noUDo.  ibeieounwl  Christ  a  litaiphcniet,  foi  caJUnc  liinuelf  tin  fta 
of  bod.     How  did  Ibii  happea  < 

"  Mr.  Moon  (elk  ui  flally.  il.al  out  Lord  did  Hal  correct  ll^ 
ootiaoi  of  Uii  counuvmen.  Let  ui  enmine  thii  matter.  Oa  Ji* 
diuiiici  tKtumm  *•  iai  out  Lunl  iiid  the  Jews  ai  imie  oa  tics* 
jecl  of  hit  Sonshlp. 

"  The  fint  of  ihnc  ia  foaod  in  John  v.  18,  37  —Tht  Jtm  «wh 
c  Mtkan,  itatumhttul  oHliihtulhTBkKi  l>ii  SMtuth,  ha  — ^rt~1" 
(ltd  vm  hit  Falhtr.  Id  wliit  dUuic  did  Chnatclajni  lh«Blklcto- 
racier  on  this  occaiioo  I 

"I.  In  thai Daiure  which coulil  do  noihing  of  itself,  and  tdud 
ma  Uucbl  and  acluaud  bv  the  FUher.  Veisca  19,  20.  Now,  u. 
Id  bis  Uivine  nalure.  Climt  i>  llie  only  wite.  almighty  Ood,  a 
could  hardly  be  in  thii  nature  that  he  could  ilo  nothtne  of  hiniiA 
aud  warned  to  be  actuated  and  taught  by  tbe  Father.  It  aorely  aid 
be  in  the  human.     2.  He  claimed  lh«  blial  character  in  i"--'  

^  Ten  him  b___„_ 
ind  (heae  nSces  are  iDcariabty  anwnltrt 
n  Son  «?■  Man.  I  Cor.  ».  21,  S3:  Join 
a.-ia;  Acts.i.r^;>vii.  31.  It  ii.  ihererora, clear,  that,  gaihkeaa- 
aian.  our  Lonl  cxpoaed  hii  life,  by  claiming  thai  chaticter,  (riihaniw 
lefereoce  lo  the  human  naiun.  trhich,  Ibe  Jewt  suppowd.  beloaMd 
oxciusiiely  to  the  Divine. 

"2.  In  chap.  viii.  54  and  b&,  he  claims  the  character  of  Seo  4 
Uod,  both  in  lelaiian  lu  the  human  niiuie  and  iho  union  of  both, 

"Kecallt  God  his  Falherin  thai  Qalaie  which  dill  nsUiiua^Mrt'; 
and  which  was  laugkt  by  tb  Failitr;  (ene  iU  i  and  ohicb  ha  •■■ 
presaly  calli  man.  vene  40,  and  Sun  n/  nau,  verse  28. 

"Again,  he  mainiains  the  uoiua  of  the  two  nalutes,  voh  SI, 
Jesus,  '  tbe  humanilj,'  says,  Bt/an  Abmhim  uat,  Ian.  TbiseH 
only  be  tnie  on  the  ground  of  his  possessing  a  Divine  aatare  M  aiell 
n  a  human.  'J'hese  two  were  so  united  at  to  conslitule  one  sMaMh 
called  Jesol  or  Son  of  God.  What  be  did  on  this  uceailoa  m 
offended  the  Jews,  that,  out  of  pure  le^il  fur  the  oitliodoi  faith,  ikm 
look  up  stuties  to  itoDc  him. 
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"  3.  Id  chip.  I.  32,  42,  oe  find  ihcu  puties  anin  •!  iuuc  opon 
the  um«  rabjcct.  On  this  ocCBsion  Chriti  cliimed  ibe  filiil  cliaracler 
in  Ihtl  attai*  which  iiuliin!i  the  office  of  Shniberd  ;  and  Ibe  Sciip- 
tnret  conBWI  ihh  otficB  with  the  natuie  lo  which  God,  by  E»li«r, 
F*«  )hi  litte  or  Mv  MTianr  /laii'tf.  By  Zcchahah  he  laUs  him, 
■•an-  And  Inr  St.  ^aiil  atid  I'elcr,  he  tpecifie*  ihat  nitutc  which 
wii  Imiightjnra  ihe  dnd,  and  ttiiir'i  Aatiiudgt  thi  <carld.  Ewk. 
mil,  24 ;  Zech.  xiii.  7  ;  Hcb.  xiii.  ao  ;  1  Petir  t.  4.  —  3.  la  Ihat 


in  nnion  with  iha  Dirine,  by  poinloily 
iictunng,  I  ana  nv  miinr  art  out.  Veree  30.  Hit  propel  cha- 
racter, u  Iminanuel.  or  God  united  to  man,  it  diilincUy  ipecified. 
—  4.  It  ii  clear  thai  hii  opjKnienU  undentood  him  to  rarer  lo  the 
inferioi  nature.  Their  olijection  ii  >  proirf'  of  Ihii :  '  Beciose  thou, 
being  a  man,  makeal  thjself  God.'  Their  theology  not  distinguiah- 
ing  lietneeD  the  circumilaoce*  in  which  Chiiit  waa  Uod,  and 
6oD  oF  God.  Ihey  luppoied,  thai,  in  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
be  profeited  to  tic  God  himielr.  Un  this  ground  Ihej  look  up  itonei 
to  itone  him. —  5.  It  ia  «<iu«llj  cleir,  that  our  Lord  inttudtd  that  the 
Jevi  ihould  nndeisland  him  pTccitelyin  ihia  aeofe.  lie  acknon- 
lcd;e>  thai  he  ctumed  the  chanctti  of  Son  of  Ccd  in  ihai  naluie 
which  God  had  uncnjM  ami  wnl  inia  tht  tairld  ;  and  this  nature  it 
eiprettly  uid  la  be  Jina  of  Katartlh,  AcU  i.  38;  and  leqaiied 
iheir  anenl  to  the  tmih  of  what  he  laid,  dd  ihe  ground  of  hit  miracles- 
It  it  a  lingular  facl.  that  there  ii  nol  one  inilance  of  open  penecu- 
lionof  out  Laid,  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  .lohn,  but  which  aroK 
from  hit  claiming  Ihat  rtlaiim  to  God  in  hnman  nature,  or  the  union 
of  humanity  inihDiTiDily,ii>hicA,  they  auppoKd, belonged  atliimtlv 
to  the  Divine. 

"  4.  On  Ihne  fonnef  occationt,  Ihe  Jawi  undentood  our  Lord  lo 
nfer  to  the  haman  nature,  to  claiming  the  character  of  Sod  of  Cod. 
Cm  we  now  atceitain  ditlinctly  ibe  nature  of  that  imputed  blatphemy 
for  which  hewBi  eondemnad  in  death  1  By  St.  Luke,  chap.  aaii.  67. 
Hc  aninfonned,  ihal.  in  aoiwerio  the  qucaiion,  Jn  ik-u,  tAn.  lAi 
ClirHi  ?  Jeaoi  antweml,  Hirtaj'ttr  itiali  tin  Son  cf  Huh  lif  m  (If 
nffit  hand  -f  Iht  poxir  a!'  G~(.  Thia  lad  then  again  lo  aik,  An 
Ih^H.  ikn,  tht  Sm  •/  C'od  1  To  Ihii  he  raplied.  Vl  tat  it  ;  I  «■. 
In  ihe  eipreaaioD  !ni»  ef  Man,  we  tee  our  Lord  refer  dittinclly  to 

laini.  accDiding  lo  Ihe  other  e*angeliila,  orON  oiiB,  that  he  w» 
the  S»  af  Cad.  Thii  liniibed  the  matter.  And  thiti  taid.  ivftac 
larllitT  nead  hau  t^e  if  tvidtati?  Far  vt  uurwlwi  hni  hiaid /ram 
kiiuvnnwxl*.  They  then  lad  him  lo  Pdate.  and  taid,  Wt  hav  a 
law:  niK<,h(«irlii«.A(nvAl  lo dit.hteaitu liimadi himitlj  Sani^  Gad, 
"  New,  if  we  lake  wonfa  in  their  proper  meaning,  it  it  certain  thai 
our  Lnid  OD  three  occauoni  eipoeed  bit  life,  and  ullimalely  lacn- 
ficed  it.  (or  no  other  leaton,  than  becnnte  he  claimed  thai  lelaiion  lo 
God  in  relieienet  to  hit  human  naluie.  which,  the  Jewa  believed. 
belonged  lo  &t  Dirine  only. 


I 
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•■  Tha  mmiDD  am  ii.  which  of  tba  paitia  is  rifht,  md  vtMh 
•    ^'        kIIow  Uk  Jb«»  to  be  ngbt,  tben  ChriM  died^ 
i>r  ind  bluphem; ;  tod  lb*  Kb«nM  of  HlraMB* 
ltd.    ir  we  illoo  Chiitl  lo  be  right,  lh«a  tbo  ckugca  of  «■ 
and  blMphcn;  nU  l»i;k  iipoo  hit  mitideren.  aiHl  npoa  tboac  <k» 
<rho,  b;  Ibeir  own  coafoiioa.  den**  their  onhodoiy  Iram  Ib^ 

"  Ano(hei(iu«Uiii  u,  wilh  which  oT  UiCM  panin  tias  tba  MMkafc 
CoDfntnn  uVeo  iiile  1  With  the  dying  Son  of  God  !  Let  mIM 
■I  hcu.  Ity  tho  aokDawlcdgmCtil  of  their  iblcal  wiiien.  Ibqr  dwi 
tlietr  doCtriiK  upon  1ti»  lubjwt,  fnm  Ihe  Jew>,  who  mtm  hi*  ■■■ 
Aantx.  Tbt  •i«w  of  lh«  ubjcct  for  muntBioiiig  wbtcb  be  n 
hi*li(B,  ihcjcejm  Hhiies}.  A  Uw  eusli,  W  which  r**iy . 
wboii  oat  prapiFed  to  reoDunca,  u  etrot  and  blasphcmv.  tiie«Md» 
liaa  at  the  dying  Son  ot  God,  mod  rtagc  binuelf  on  t^  ndi  of  ■• 
wthodui  Jewi,  u  tun  to  be  njected.  And  ihme  oho  m  idnnwL 
uaUn  tb«T  gvird  leiini)  Ibe  ctimc  oT  beliiTin:,  that  ClinKdiidfa 
_.,_..•_■.    ..    tnjtlj _  ,n}  -  "- -  • — " -■- '      ■  


I 


If  tb«  tnitb .  are  tubjecl 
•ad  iatdhnoM  cin  hcapapoD  ihem. 

"  Now,  which  of  tbo  idit  chaigvt.  bnniglit  agaiDti  me,  it  it,  wHA 
d«MMii«qa*lUipplytoCbriiihiniHin  Yoo  object  loOiedMSiM 
uhiirroifBt.  Will  yuo  deny,  thai,  fbt  maintaining  ibii  docuioMk 
Son  of  God  wu  put  lo  dtalbT    You  hi.  '  Keep   tX  MOet.'    Bt 

Chritl  k«p  il  HCKtl  If  --  -•■•,■■ ■>■  — -■■  ri  r[io aiJdTr 

me!  l>Bti«i<CliriMiiicUT4,ll<at.H*mMVtrihaUhtiuliam*d^m^m^ 
afwyirmlt.  in  itiii  adulUrviuanddi^ulfitMtnttum,^^'  JJiatlaAill 
IJW  &n  ^  Mdn  6<  mhamid.  vibo  hi  roMilA  h  the  gimy  ^  Ut  f^v 
teith  lilt  Mv  aaetUJ  It  il  uid.  'The  Cno^noe  will  ncHo 
wo.'  Lri  thendoit.  They  will  only  be  Mting  lik«  ihaiisfibaJn 
piede«.wrtiheJ»w..o(  wboman  Apo«le«j».  'WbobMhlilW 
th«Lonl  JeMUindlbmrownBopheli,  ind  hare  penecuUdvL*  T* 
thcchitgeof  proselyting  people  to  this  opinion,  il  ought  Ubvnti^ 
Mated  in  reply,  that  the  leualeM  babbling,  nhich  bxA  bIkw  bat 
y«ir  IB  Ihe  StalioDiog  Cotnoritlea.  and  in  the  Caotcieoce, 


hereay  and  lalK  doclrine.  Thiafact,  1  suppose.  i«  Ibegraund  «fthr 
wonbleu  iccuntioo.  But,  nppoiiag  the  cha^e  was  well  fouW. 
lOrc  Ihao  what  Chnal  hunaeir  did  !  Did  be  not  mA 
B  ihii  docirine pablicly,  and  appeal  lo  hi^  lairadox* 
men  ihould  bclwve  il  1  And  ii  it  ai  beivtical  to  PB*ik 
,  a«  Id  believe  hit  doetiiae  ! 

luid,  '  You  belong  loaielipoutbodir  who  hart  dawM 

.  \  and,  if  yon  caannol  think  with  tlien,  you  ought  to  wilMa*-' 
.  :d  !  !  {  Juiil  fo  did  Chiin  belong  lo  a  nligioua  body,  vW 
thought  on  Ihia  lubjeel  diSeienlly  from  himself  ^  but  did  be  d»Bl 
the  post  of  duly,  becaute  he  could  not  miialaiD  >he  truth  wilbuul  tul- 
hring?  If  not.why  iiuchvowanllycondnctrecaniineadedloaw?  B; 
what  I  believe  lo  be  tha  truth  of  Ood,  1  aland  or  tall ;  and.  if  aor 
thing  wmog  fram  me  ml  the  Diitnct  Meetin)!.  i>  supposed  to  iodic*!' 
the  conlciry.  I  proled  agaiuM  it.  What  an  ackuuwledgnienl  it  iIm 
In  make  !  A  religiouabody  hu  diflctenl  ticwi  of  the  Sooahip  al 
CUnii  from  that  view  which  he  maintained  at  the  .coal  of  hii  £fc  ^ 
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and  ihOK  viewt  Att  conCentdl}'  derived  Irom  the  ignoraal.  Uupid 
Jewi. 

"  h  ii  nid. '  The  tafbt;  of  Uie  CooDexion  depCDdlupon  mainlun- 
mg  Ihii  doclrine.'  The  ailcty  of  the  CoDDCXina,  like  that  of  our 
unils,  depends  upon  Ibe  bleeung  of  (rod ;  and  *e  thalJ  budly 
secuie  Ihil,  by  lejecLiag  as  error  and  bluphemj,  ihe  coofeuian  of 
hu  dying  Sod,  aod  maluDg  commuD  cause  with  bis  murdeien. 

"  It  it  pleided,  thai  '  ihe  doctrine  it  found  in  Mr.  Wesley '» 
Notes.'  Ver>  true ;  and  you  will  not  furgel  how  clearly  Mr.  KtaaiUj 
showed,  that  llio  doctrine  of  0D£  part  of  the  DOls  in  question,  waa 
denounced  !>)  Mr.Witwo.attfieiUennfandpirHicipiu;  todlhiltbe 
other  ptil  wu  sliown  by  Mi.  Wesley  himsetr,  in  his  Dole  oa  the  Hme 
pauagt.  in  another  place,  to  be  contrary,  and  in  direct  opposition,  to 
Ihe  meaning  of  the  leat.  Thii  (act  speaks  vglumei  for  the  sagacity 
and  inlegrily  of  ihoae  men  vibo  dicMU  iniclee  of  (ailh  to  Ihe  con- 
science* of  others :  ihey  ham  made  unqualified  asaaot  to  a  noie, 
denouncetl,  by  such  bigh  authorities,  as  eaBlnuticltiy  I»  iSt  lul,  and 
htirildrring  and  fwrtiicinul,  lA*  l«il  Bf'  odiniuinn  inig  Ikiir  Bndy. 

"  Now.  what  hate  you  lo  set  against  these  slalcnKDls  1  Deny  them 
you  may.  and  will.  But  can  you  lAiw  them  to  be  contrary  to  truth  ! 
You  caoDol.  Do,  tbsii,  be  adrind  for  once.  Make  no  more  eHi>rls 
to  oppw  the  tiuib  of  God.  ll  mill  aauiedly  Irinmpb,  ^d  oirer- 
wbelm  ils  opposeri  with  confusion.  You  may  proceed  to  eilrenuties; 
liut  you  will  only  make  yourselves  ridicnloua:  you  may  beai  your 
felloir-«!i*>DU :  but  ihe  day,  llHdreadfulda<f .  of  reckoning  will  come. 
"  Bogreiuog  the  occasion  of  this  communication i  1  am.  ttt.. 

"  JOSFJ*!!  yoltSYTH." 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  it  was  ru- 
moured that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  This  rumour  nasjedulously  eirculated  by  the 
Rev.  ,)ohn  Gautter,  who  professed  himself  ready  lo 
Atteat  it  upon  oath.  It  may  be  placed,  as  a/aci,  by 
the  kide  of  this  nimour,  that,  a  few  days  only  before 
his  death,  the  Doctor  was  talkin^^  with  a  friend  upon 
this  lubjecl,  on  which  occasion  Le  declared,  not  only 
tliat  his  views  were  unaltered,  but  thut  the  ontif 
ground  on  which  he  could  exculpate  the  Ckmference 
from  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  was,  that  rAey  did  it 
ignorant  It/. 

1.  Upon  reviewing  the  whole  of  this  controversy,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Oriental  Philosophy  is  the  source 
whence  the  doctrioe  of  eternal  generation  and  Boaship 
is  derive<l. 

S.  That  this  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Jews,  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  and 
•    ihey  were  always  atissue  upon  the  subject. 


3.  That  this  doctrine  was  introduced  into  the  Chru- 
tJKn  church,  by  the  Jewish  Gnostics,  through  lb 
Alexandrian  School,  and  was  established,  as  the  ortb- 
doxy  of  the  day,  by  the  threats  and  power  of  the  mb- 
beaihen  Emperor,  Constantine. 

4.  That  to  the  same  men,  to  whom  the  church  s 
indehtod  for  the  iutroduciiun  of  this  doctrine,  it  isklw 
indebted  for  image  worship,  traiisulislantintiou,  muiik- 
ery,  purgatory,  relics,  and  every  corniption  of  Chre- 
tiuntty. 

5.  That  there  is  no  real  difference  between  tk 
Orthodox  and  the  Ariaus  upon  this  subject.  Bolt 
eijually  reject  the  testimony  which  God  has  ^res  of 
his  Son.  Both  equally  deny  the  eternal  Godhnd 
and  uoderived  existence  of  the  Divine  nature  of  itsm 
Christ.  The  Arians  say,  God  produced  it  out  of 
nothing  i  llie  Orthodox,  that  God  produced  it  oat  of 
his  own  suhitance.     This  Js  all  the  differcuce  belwHt 

6.  That  the  doctrine  on  account  of  which  Dr.  Club 
has  been  denounced  as  a  heretic,  is  the  very  thiAf  ofi 
account  of  which  Christ  himself  was  denounced  as  » 
blssphemer ;  and  that  the  very  article  of  faitli  wbicl 
admUled  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  into  iJte  priuiitit 
church,  now  excludes  from  the  Weslevan-Methodiil 
ministry. 

Tlie  principal  modern  writers,  on  behalf  of  the  Em- 
nai  Sonship,  are  Messrs.  Moore,  Watson,  Manic, 
Scott,  and  Dr.  Kidd,  Those  who  have  written  i^nrt 
it  are  Dr.  Clarke,  Messrs.  Buck,  RidE>leT.  Exley. 
Wardlaw,  Tucker,  Brunskill,  and  several  who  liavt 
published  under  fictitious  names. 
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